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TOM  BURKE,  OF  "OURS" 


^The  march — ^the  master — and  the  night 

Around  the  bivonack — 
The  columns  moving  to  the  fight — 

The  hot  and  fierce  attack — 
The  cheering  charge — the  storming  ciy-^ 

The  pealing  thunder's  roar, 
That  rings  from  red  artillery 

0*er  fields  of  blood  and  gor&* 

These  were  his  glory**  — 

The  Outlaw. 


PREFATORY  EPISTLE  FROM  MR-  BURKE^ 


Mt  z>xab  O'Flahxbtt — 

It  seems  that  I  am  to  be  the  <'  next  devoured.''    Well,  be 

it  so ;  my  story,  such  as  it  is,  you  shall  have.    One  only  condition 

would  I  bargain  for — that  you  seriously  disabuse  your  readei;3  of  the 

notion,  that  the  life  before  them  was  one  of  either  much  pleasure  or 

profit.     I  might  moralize  a  little  here  about  neglected  opportunities 

and  mistaken  opinions ;  but  as  I  am  about  to  present  you  with  my 

narrative,  the  moral — ^if  there  be  one — ^need  not  be  anticipated. 

I  believe  I  have  nothing  else  to  premise,  save  that  if  my  tale  have 

little  wit,  it  has  some  warning ;  and  as  Bob  Liambert  observed  to  the 

hangman  who  soaped  the  rope  for  his  execution,  ^^even  that  same's  ^ 

a  comfort."     If  our  friend  Lorrequer,  then,  will  as  kindly  facilitate 

my  debut,  I  give  him  free  liberty  to  <<  cut  me  down"  when  he  likei^. 

and  am 

Yours,  as  ever, 

Tom  Bubkx. 
To  T.  OTlahsrty,  Biq. 
80eT.*'OwlliH.»' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MT8SLF. 


■  V 


Vt  wti  St  tlM  eluM  of  a  cold,  raw  day  in  Janaary— -no  matter  for  ihi 
vtv— that  the  Galway  mail  was  ween  to  wind  its  riow  eouree  tfiroof^  tfnl 
wag  and  dull  plain  which  skirta  the  Shannon,  ae  yon  approach  Ae  **  aweol 
iMm  of  Atldona."  The  reeking  box-ooaUr  and  dripping  vrabrellaathat  laaag 
down  on  every  aide  beapoke  a  day  of  heavy  rain,  while  the  aplaahed  ara 
mid-atained  panels  of  the  ooach  bora  token  of  cnt>np  roads,  which  tha 
jaded  and  toil-worn  horses  amply  confirmed.  If  the  ontsides,  with  haCt 
frened  firmly  down*  and  heads  bent  against  the  cutting  wind,  presented  aa 
aipeet  far  from  comfortable,  those  within,  who  peeped  with  difficulty  tfiroagfc 
iIm  dim  glass,  had  little  to  charm  the  eye ;  their  flannel  nightcaps  and  red 
tomforters  were  only  to  be  seen  at  rare  intervals,  as  they  gazed  on  the  dreary 
prospect,  and  then  sank  back  into  the  coach,  to  con  over  their  moody 
tboaghts,  or  if  fortunate,  perhaps  to  doze. 

In  the  rumble,  with  the  guard,  rode  one,  whose  burly  figure  and  r08]f 
cilieeks  seemed  to  feel  no  touch  of  the  inclement  wind  that  made  his  com*' 
panions  crouch.  An  oiled-silk  foraging  cap,  fastened  beneath  the  chin,  and 
a  large  manUa  of  blue  doth  bespoke  him  a  soldier,  if  even  the  assured  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  a  certain  easy  carriage  of  his  head,  had  not  conveyed  to 
the  acute  observer  the  same  information. 

Unssbdued  in  spirit,  undepressed  in  mind,  either  by  the  long  day  of  poor^ 
inf  rain,  or  the  melancholy  outline  of  country  on  every  side,  his  dark  eye 
flashed  as  brightly  from  beneath  the  brim  of  his  cap,  his  ruddy  face  boaraa^ 
as  cheerily,  as  though  nature  had  put  forth  her  every  charm  of  weather  and 
leenery  to  gfeet-and  delight  him. 

Now  inquiring  of  the  guard  of  the  various  perMms  whose  property  lay 
on  either  side — die  name  of  some  poor  hamlet,  or  some  humble  villagOy— ^ 
DOW  humming  to  himself  some  stray  verse  of  an  old  campaigning  song,  he 
piised  his  time,  diversifying  these  amusements  by  a  courteous  salnte  to  a* 

Siping  country  girt,  as  with  unmeaning  look  she  stared  at  the  passing  coaoli« 
vt  his  principu  oeenpetion  seemed  u>  consist  in  retaining  one  wing  of  his' 
wide  clo«k  around  the  figore  of  a  little  boy,  who  lay  asleep  beside  Mm,  and' 
whose  head  jogsed  heavily  against  his  arm  with  every  motion  of  the  coadi* 
**  And  so  that's  Athlone,  yonder,  yon  tell  me,'*  said  the  captain,  for  sueh' 
^  was.     **  The  sweet  town  of  Athlone,  ochone !    WeU,  it  might  be  worse. 
Fts  passed  ten  years  in  Africa— -on  the  burning  coast,  as  they  call  it ;  yotf 
fever  fight  a  fire  to  cook  yoor  victuals,  but  only  lay  them  before  the  sun  ftr 
^  minutes,  game*  someming  less,  and  the  joint's  done ;  a!l\  \xue^>>'f  ^ty^y 
^atiQ,  my  ymnMrfiiend,  arjraa'll  heave  ns  both  <yver  ^»    AaoA  w\iftx«AbcMMl 

^2  ^ 
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I    **  Something  like  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here,*'  replied  the  grufT  guard. 

**  Pool  little  fellow,  he*8  sleeping  it  out  well.     They  certainly  don't  take 
orer  much  care  of  him,  or  they'd  never  have  sent  him  on  the  top  of  a  coach, 
in  weather  like  this,  without  even  a  great-coat  to  cover  him.     I  say,  Tom 
my  lad,  wake  up,  you* re  not  far  from  home  now.     Are  you  dreaming  of  th« 
plum-pudding,  and  the  poney,  and  the  big  spaniel^-eh  ?*' 

**  Whisht?"  said  the  guard,  in  a  low  whisper-.  **  The  chap's  father  is 
dying,  and  they*ve  sent  for  him  from  school  to  sec  him." 

A  loud  blast  of  the  horn  now  awoke  me  thoroughly  from  the  half-dreamy 
slumber  in  which  I  had  listened  to  the  previous  dialogue,  and  I  sat  up  and  look^ 
about  mc.  Yes,  reader,  my  unworUiy  self  it  was,  who  was  then  indulging 
in  as  pleasant  a  dream  of  home  and  holidays  as  ever  blessed  even  a  school- 
boy's vigils.  Though  my  eyes  were  open,  it  was  some  minutes  before  I 
could  rally  myself  to  understand  where  I  was,  and  with  what  object.  My 
tenses  were  blunted  by  cold,  and  my  drenched  limbs  were  cramped  and 
stiffened ;  for  the  worthy  captain,  to  whose  humanity  I  owed  tlie  share  of 
his  cloak,  had  only  joined  the  coach  late  in  the  day,  and  during  the  whole 
morning  I  had  been  exposed  to  the  most  pitiless  downpour  of  rain  aad 
eleet. 

**  Here  you  are !"  said  the  rough  guard,  as  the  coach  drew  up  to  let  me 
down.     '*  No  need  of  blowing  the  horn  here,  I  suppose." 

This  was  said  in  allusion  to  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  ruined  cabin 
that  figured  as  my  fatlier's  gate  lodge,  where  some  naked  children  were  seen 
standing  before  the  door,  looking  with  astonishment  at  the  coach  and  pas- 
sengers. 

**  Well,  good-bye,  my  litde  man.  I  hope  you'll  find  the  governor  better. 
Give  him  my  respects ;  and,  hark  ye,  if  ever  you  come  over  to  Athlone,  don't 
forget  to  come  and  see  me— Captain  Bubble  ton — George  Frederic  Augustus 
Bubbleton,  45th  Regiment,  or  when  at  home.  Little  Bubbleton,  Herts  and 
Bungalow  Hut,  in  the  Carnatic;  that's  the  mark;  so  good-bye— good-bye.'* 
;    I  waved  my  hand  to  him  in  adieu,  and  then  turned  to  enter  the  gate. 

**  Well,  Freney,"  said  I,  to  a  half-dressed,  wild-looking  figure  that  rushed 
'  out  to  lift  the  gate  open,  for  the  hinges  had  been  long  broken,  and  it  was 
attached  to  the  pier  by  some  yards  of  strong  rope,  «  how  is  my  father  ?" 

A  gloomy  nod,  and  a  discouraging  sign  with  his  open  hand,  was  the  only 
reply.  t, 

^,  "Is  there  any  hope ?"  said  I,  faintly.  ---r  -  »i 

'  **  Sorrow  one  of  me  knows.  I  dam't  go  near  the  house.  I  was  sarred 
with  notice  to  quit  a  month  ago,  and  they  tell  him  Fm  gone.  Oh,  vo— vo  I 
what's  to  become  of  us  all !" 

I  threw  the  bag  which  contained  my  humble  wardrobe  on  my  shoulder, 
and,  without  waiting  for  further  questioning,  walked  forward.  Night  was 
faUing  fast,  and  nothing  short  of  my  intimacy  with  the  place  from  infancy 
oould  have  enabled  me  to  find  my  way.  The  avenue,  from  long  neglect  and 
disuse,  was  completely  obliterated ;  the  fences  were  broken  up  to  bum  ;  the 
young  trees  had  mostly  shared  the  same  fate ;  the  cattle  strayed  at  will 
through  the  plantations,  and  all  bespoke  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 

If  Uie  scene  around  me  was  sad,  it  only  the  better  suited  my  heart.  I  was 
returning  to  a  home  where  I  had  never  heard  the  voice  of  kindness  or  aiTec- 
tion ;  where  one  fond  word,  one  look  of  welcome,  had  never  met  me.  1 
was  returning,  not  to  receive  tlie  last  blessing  of  a  loving  parent,  but  merely 
fleot  for,  as  a  necessary  ceremony  on  the  occasion.  And  perhaps  there  was 
m  mock  propriety  ia  inviting  me  once  more  to  \)kie  \vou«e  ivhich  I  was  nevoi 
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to  reyisit.  My  father,  a  widower  for  many  yeara,  had  bestowed  all  hi* 
affection  on  my  elder  brother,  to  whom  so  much  of  his  property  as  had 
escaped  the  general  wreck  was  to  descend.  He  had  been  sent  to  Eton 
under  the  guidance  of  a  priTate  tutor ;  an  obscure  Dublin  school  was  deemed 
good  enough  for  me.  For  him  every  nerve  was  strained  to  supply  all  hii 
boyish  extravagance,  and  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  sons  of  men  of 
high  rank  and  fortune,  whose  names,  mentioned  in  his  letters  home,  were  an 
imple  recompense  for  all  the  lavish  expenditure  their  intimacy  entailed.  My 
fetters  were  few  and  brief;  their  unvaried  theme,  the  delay  in  the  last  quar* 
ler*8  payment,  or  the  unfurnished  condition  of  my  little  trunk,  which  more 
4han  once  exposed  me  to  the  taunts  of  my  school-fellows. 

He  was  a  fiur  and  delicate  boy,  timid  in  manner,  and  retiring  in  disposi- 
tion; I  a  brown-faced  varlet,  who  knew  every  one  from  the  herd  to  tlie 
high-sheriff.  To  him  the  servants  were  directed  to  look  up  as  the  head  of 
the  house,  while  I  was  consigned  either  to  utter  neglect,  or  the  attentions  of 
fiiose  who  only  figured  as  supernumeraries  in  our  army  list. 

Tet,  with  aU  these  sources  of  jealousy  between  us,  we  loved  each  other 
tenderly.  George  pitied  ''poor  Tommy,"  as  he  caJled  me,  and  for  that 
rerj  pity  my  heart  clung  to  him.  He  would  often  undertake  to  plead  my 
cause  for  those  bolder  infractions  his  gentle  tiature  never  ventured  on ;  and 
it  was  only  when  from  long  association  with  boys  of  superior  hink,  whote 
habits  ana  opinions  he  believed  to  be  standards  for  his  imitation,  that  at 
length  a  feeling  of  estrangement  grew  up  between  us,  and  we  learned  to 
took  somewhat  coldly  on  each  other. 

From  these  brief  detatis,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  if  I  turned  homeward 
irith  a  heavy  heart.  From  the  hour  I  received  the  letter  of  my  recal^-whick 
was  written  by  my  father's  attorney  in  most  concise  and  legal  phrase — I  had 
•carcely  ceased  to  shed  tears ;  for  so  it  is,  th^re  is  something  in  the  very 
fliODght  of  being  leA  an  orphan,  friendless  and  unprotected— -quite  distinct 
Irom  the  loss  of  affection  and  kindness — which  overwhelms  the  young  heart 
with  a  very  flood  of  wretchedness ;  besides  a  stray  word  or  two  of  kindness 
had  new  and  then  escaped  my  father  towards  me,  and  I  treasured  these  up 
IS  my  richest  possession.  I  thought  of  them  over  and  over ;  many  a 
bnely  nisht,  when  my  heart  has  been  low  and  sinking,  I  repeated  them  to 
myself,  like  talismans  against  grief,  and  when  I  slept  my  dreams  would 
dwell  on  them,  and  make  my  waking  happy. 

As  I  issued  from  a  dark  copse  of  beech  trees,  the  indistinct  oudine  of  the 
old  house  met  my  eye.  I  could  trace  the  high-pitched  roof,  tfie  tall  and 
pointed  gables,  against  the  sky ;  and  with  a  strange  sense  of  undefinable  fear, 
beheld  a  solitary  light  that  twinkled  from  the  window  of  an  upper  room* 
where  my  father  lay ;  the  remainder  of  the  building  was  in  deep  shadow. 

I  mounted  the  long  flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  to  what  once  had  been  a 
terrace,  but  the  balustrades  were  broken  many  a  year  ago,  and  even  the 
heavy  granite  stone  had  been  smashed  in  several  places.  The  hall-door  lay 
wide  open,  and  the  hall  itself  had  no  other  light  save  such  as  the  flickering 
of  a  wood  fire  aflforded,  as  its  uncertain  flashes  fell  upon  the  dark  wainscot 
and  the  floor. 

I  had  just  recognised  the  grim,  old-fashioned  portraits  that  covered  the 
waQs,  when  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  figure  near  the  fire.  I  approached, 
and  beheld  an  old  man  doubled  with  age,  his  bleared  eyes  were  bent  upon 
flie  wood  embers,  which  he  was  trying  to  rake  tiigethcr  with  a  stick.  Hla 
dothes  bespoke  the  most  miserable  poverty,  and  affoidciX  wo  ^xoN^e.'^ou 
aigmiwt  the  cQld  $Dd  cutting  blast.     He  was  cron'mg  some  o\^  «otv\^  No  \vvca2> 
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mM  M I  drew  near,  and  paid  no  attention  to  me.  I  moved  round  so  as  to 
lei  the  light  fall  on  his  face,  and  then  perceived  that  it  was  old  Lanty,  as  he 
was  called.  Poor  fellow  !  age  and  neglect  had  changed  him  sadly  since  I 
had  seen  him  last.  He  had  been  the  huntsman  of  the  family  for  two  gene- 
lations,  but  having  somehow  displeased  my  father  one  day  at  the  cover,  h* 
lode  at  him  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  loaded  whip.  The  maa 
fell  senseless  from  his  horse,  and  was  carried  home.  A  few  days,  however* 
enabled  him  to  rally  and  be  about  again,  but  his  senses  had  left  him  forever 
All  recollection  of  the  unlucky  circum.stance  had  faded  from  his  mind,  and 
his  rambling  thoughts  dwelt  on  his  old  pursuits,  so  that  he  passed  his  days 
about  the  stables,  looking  after  the  horses,  and  giving  directions  about  them* 
Latterly  he  had  become  too  infirm  for  this,  and  never  left  his  own  cabin;  but 
BOW,  from  some  strange  cause,  he  had  come  up  to  **  the  house,*'  and  was 
flitting  by  the  fire  as  I  found  him. 

They  who  know  Ireland  will  acknowledge  the  strange  impulse  which,  «l 
the  approach  of  death,  seems  to  excite  the  people  to  congregate  about  thm 
lM>08e  of  mourning.  The  passion  for  deep  and  powerful  excitement,  the 
Hiost  remarkable  feature  in  their  complex  nature,  seems  to  revel  in  the  de» 
lails  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  Not  content  even  with  the  tragedy  before 
them,  they  call  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  heighten  the  aw  fulness  of  the 
eeene,  and  every  story  of  ghost  and  banshee  is  conned  over  in  tones  that 
need  not  the  occasion  to  make  tliem  thrill  upon  the  heart.  At  such  a  time 
the  deepest  workings  of  their  wild  spirits  are  revealed.  Their  grief  is  low 
and  sorrow-struck,  or  it  is  loud  and  passionate ;  now  breaking  into  some 
plaintive  wail  over  the  virtues  of  the  departed ;  n^w  bursting  into  a  phren- 
eied  appeal  to  the  Fatiier  of  Mercies,  as  to  the  justice  of  recalling  those  from 
earth  who  were  its  blessing ;  while,  stranger  than  all,  a  dash  of  reckless 
merriment  will  break  in  upon  the  gloom,  but  it  isjike  the  bluejiglitnin^ 
through  the  storm,  that,  as  it  rends  the  cloud,  only  displays  the  havoc  ana 
desolation  around,  and  at  its  parting  leaves  even  a  blacker  darkness  behind  it* 

From  my  infancy  I  had  been  familiar  with  scenes  of  this  kind;  and  my 
babit  of  stealing  away  unobserved  from  home  to  witness  a  country  wake  had 
endeared  me  much  to  the  country  people,  who  felt  this  no  small  kindness 
from  *'the  master's  son."  Someliow  the  ready  welcome  and  attention  I 
always  met  with,  had  worked  on  my  young  heart,  and  I  learned  to  feel  all 
the  interest  of  these  scones  fully  as  much  as  those  about  me.  It  was  tliea 
with  a  sense  of  desolation  that  I  looked  upon  the  one  solitary  mourner,  who 
BOW  sat  at  the  hearth— -that  poor  old  idiot  man  who  gazed  on  vacancv,  or 
muttered  with  parched  lips  some  few  words  to  himself;  that  he  alone  snould 
be  found  to  join  his  sorrows  to  ours,  seemed  to  me  like  utter  destitution,  and 
as  I  leaned  against  the  chimney  I  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Don't  cry,  alanna,  don't  cry,"  said  the  old  man:  **  it's  the  worst  way  at 
all.  Get  up  again  and  ride  him  at  it  bould.  Oh,  vo,  look  at  where  tne  thief 
is  taking  now— along  the  stone  wall  there."  Here  he  broke  out  into  a  low 
wailing  ditty-— 

**  And  the  fox  set  him  down  and  looked  about. 

And  many  were  feared  to  follow, 
^Migbe  Pm  wrong/  says  he,  *  but  I  doubt 

That  you'll  be  as  gay  to-morrow. 
For  loud  aa  you  cry,  and  hieh  a»  you  ride. 

And  littlfc  you  feel  my  sorrow, 
ni  Im  free  on  the  mountain-aide. 
While  you'll  lie  low,  to  momiw' 

Oh,  Moddideiroo,  aroo,  aroo 
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•1 
iff  just  80-— they'll  run  to  earth  in  the  oowld  churchyard       ■  'Whight— — *» 

krk  there — eoho,  soho that's  Badger  I  licar— " 

I  tunutd  away  with  a  buiatiag  heart*  and  felt  my  way  ap  the  bioad  oak 
Hair,  which  wa«  left  in  complete  darknese.  As  I  reached  the  corridor  off 
which  the  bed-rooma  lay,  1  beard  voices  talking  together  in  a  low  ton»«— 
they  came  from  my  father's  room,  tlie  door  of  which  lay  ajar.  I  approaoliMl 
noiselessly  and  peeped  in.  By  the  fire,  which  was  the  only  li|;ht  now  m 
the  apartment,  sat  two  persons  at  a  small  table,  one  of  whom  I  at  onee 
recognised  aa  the  tall  solemn-looking  figure  of  Doctor  Finnerty,  the  other  I 
detected  by  the  sharp  tone  of  his  voice  to  be  Mr.  Anthony  Bassetl,  my 
father*  a  confidential  attorney. 

On  the  table  before  them  lay  a  mass  of  papers,  parchments,  leases,  deedi^ 
together  with  glaasee  and  a  black  bottle,  whose  accompaniments  of  hot  water 
tnd  sugar  left  no  doubt  as  to  ils  contents.  The  chimney*piece  was  crowded 
with  a  range  of  vials  and  medicine  bottles,  some  of  them  empty,  some  of 
them  half  fioishfid.  From  the  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room  eame  tii# 
heavy  aoonds  of  snoring  respiration,  which  either  betokened  deep  sleep  or 
inseiuibility.  If  1  enjoyed  but  little  favour  in  my  father's  house,  I  owed 
Boch  of  the  coldness  shown  to  me  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  very  two 
pemons  who  sat  before  me  in  conclave.  Of  the  precise  source  of  the  doc- 
tor's diriike  I  was  not  quite  clear,  except,  perhaps,  that  I  recovered  from  ikm 
measles  when  he  predicted  my  certain  death ;  tlie  attorney's  was,  however^ 
no  mystery.  About  three  years  before,  he  had  stopped  to  breakfast  at  our 
hoose  on  his  way  to  Ballinasloe  fair.  As  his  poney  was  led. round  to  die 
itaUe  it  caught  my  eye.  It  was  a  most  tempting  bit  of  horse-flesh,  full  at 
spirit,  and  in  top  condition,  for  he  was  going  to  sell  it.  I  followed  hiin 
iDund,  and  appeared  just  as  tlie  servant  was  about  to  unsaddle  him.  The 
auoraey  was  no  favourite  in  the  house,  and  1  had  little  difficulty  in  persuadinf^ 
the  man,  instead  of  taking  off  the  saddle,  merely  to  shorten  the  stirrups  tOf 
the  utmost  limit.  The  next  minute  I  was  on  his  back,  flying  over  tlie  lawn 
at  a  stretching  gallop.  Fences  abounded  on  all  sides,  and  I  rushed  him  at 
double  ditches,  stone  walls,  and  bogwood  rails,  with  a  mad  delight  that  «!• 
every  leap  rose  higher.  After  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  thus  passed^ 
his  blood,  as  well  as  my  own,  being  by  this  time  thoroughly  roused,  I  ds* 
teroiined  to  try  him  at  the  wall  of  an  old  pound,  which  stood  some  few: 
handled  yards  from  the  front  of  the  house.  Its  exposure  to  the  window,  at 
any  other  time,  would  have  deterred  me  from  even  the  thought  of  such  aar 
exploit,  now  I  was  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  such  cold  calculations,  besides  that: 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  select  audience  of  all  the  labourers,  with  their  wive^ 
aod  children,  whose  praises  of  my  horsemanship  would  have  made  me  take 
the  lock  of  a  canal  if  before  me.  A  fine  gallop  of  grass  sward  led  to  ibm 
jKHuad.  and  over  this  I  went,  cheered  with  as  merry  a  cry  aa  ever  stirred  a 
ii^t  heart  One  glance  I  threw  at  the  house  as  I  drew  near  the  leap ;  the 
window  of  the  breakfast  parlour  was  open,  my  father  and  Mr.  Basset  wete^ 
both  at  it;  I  saw  their  iaces  red  with  passion,  I  heard  their  loud  shout;  my 
▼ery  spirit  sickened  within  me— I  saw  no  more ;  I  felt  the  poney  rush  at- 
the  wall — the  quick  stroke  of  his  feet — the  rise^the  plunge — and  then*  a 
eiash — and  I  was  sent  spinning  ovor  his  head  some  half  dozen  yards,  |dough* 
ing  up  the  ground  on  face  and  hands.  I  was  carried  home  with  a  brokets* 
head ;  the  poney's  knees  were  in  the  same  condition.  My  father  said  that 
he  ought  to  be  shot  for  humanity's  sake ;  Tony  suggested  the  same  treat» 
laeat  for  me  on  aimilsr  grounds.    The  upshot,  however,  ^raa,  1  aecut^  VDk 
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•enemy  for  life,  and  worse  still,  one  whose  power  to  injure  was  equalled  hj 
his  inclination. 

Into  the  company  of  these  two  worthies  I  now  found  myself  thus  acci- 
dentally thrown,  and  would  gladly  have  retreated  at  once,  but  that  some  in* 
^escribable  impulse  to  be  near  my  father's  sick-bed  was  on  roe,  and  so  I 
«rept  stealthily  in  and  sat  down  in  a  large  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where 
unnoticed  1  listened  to  the  long-drawn  heaving^  of  his  chest,  and  in  silence 
wept  over  my  own  desolate  condition.  • 

For  a  long  time  the  absorbing  nature  of  my  own  grief  prevented  me  hear- 
ing the  muttered  conversation  near  the  fire ;  but  at  length,  as  the  night  wore 
on,  and  my  sorrow  had  found  vent  in  tears,  I  began  to  listen  to  the  dialogue 
beside  me. 

**  He'll  have  five  hundred  pounds  under  his  grandfather's  will  in  spite  of 
fis ;  but  what's  that?"  said  the  attorney. 

**  I'll  take  him  as  an  apprentice  for  it,  I  know,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  grin 
4hat  made  me  shudder. 

•*  That's  settled  already,"  replied  Mr.  Basset.  '*  He's  to  be  articled  to 
me  for  five  years ;  but  I  think  it's  likely  he'll  go  to  sea  before  the  time  ex- 
pires.-^How  heavily  the  old  man  is  sleeping  I  Now,  is  that  natural  sleep  T" 

**  No :  that's  always  a  bad  sign :  that  puffing  with  the  lips  is  generally 
among  the  last  symptoms.  Well,  he'll  be  a  loss  anyhow,  when  he's  gone. 
There's  an  eight-ounce  mixture  he  never  tasted  yet— infusion  of  gentian, 
with  soda.     Put  your  lips  to  that." 

*«  Devil  a  one  o'  me  will  ever  sup  the  like,"  said  the  attorney,  finishing 
his  tumbler  of  punch  as  he  spoke. — **  Pheugh !  how  can  you  drink  them 
things  that  way  ?" 

**  Sure  it's  ^e  compound  infusion  made  with  orange-peel  and  cardamom 
seeds.  There  isn't  one  of  them  didn't  cost  two-and-ninepence.  He'll  be  eight 
weeks  in  bed  come  Tuesday  next." 

*«  Well,  well !  If  he  lived  till  the  next  assizes,  it  would  be  telling  me  four 
hundred  pounds,  not  to  speak  of  the  costs  of  two  ejectments  I  have  in  hand 
against  MuUins  and  his  father-in-law." 

**  It's  a  wonder,"  said  the  doctor,  afler  a  pause,  *'  that  Tom  didn't  come  by 
the  coach.  It's  no  matter  now,  at  any  rate  ;  for  since  the  eldest  son's  away, 
tfiere's  no  one  here  to  interfere  with  us." 

*<  It  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  yours,  doctor,  to  tell  the  old  man  the  weather 
was  too  severe  to  bring  George  over  from  Eton.  As  sure  as  he  came,  he*d 
make  up  matters  with  Tom ;  and  the  end  of  it  would  be,  I'd  lose  the  agency, 
and  you  wouldn't  have  those  pleasant  little  bills  for  the  tenantry— eh.  Fin?" 
.  *<  Whisht  I  he's  waking  now— -Well,  sir — well,  Mr.  Burke,  how  do 
3Fon  feel,  now  ?  He's- off  again." 

<<  The  funeral  ought  to  be  on  Sunday,"  said  Basset  in  a  whisper.  *'  There 
*fll  be  no  getting  the  people  to  come  any  other  day.  He'a  saying  some* 
diing,  I  think." 

*'  Fin,"  said  my  father,  in  a  faint  hoarse  voice, ''  Fin,  give  me  a  drink 
It's  not  warm." 

«<  Yes,  sir :  I  had  it  on  the  fire." 

**  Well,  then,  it's  myself  that's  growing  cold.  How's  the  pulse  now, 
Fin  ?— is  the  Dublin  doctor  come  yet  ?" 

**  No,  sir ;  we're  expecting  him  every  minute ;  but  sure,  yon  know,  we*re 
dcMng  every  thing." 

**  Oh  I  I  know  it  Yes,  to  be  snre.  Fin ;  but  theyVe  many  a  new  thiiif 
^p  ja  DubliD,  there,  we  don't  hear  of.    Whisht  l-^what't  that  ?" 
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**  It's  Tony,  air— Tony  Basset :  he's  sitting  np  with  me." 

<•  Coma  over  here,  Tony.  Tony,  Fm  going  fast.  I  feel  it,  and  my 
aeart  is  low.     Gould  we  withdraw  the  proceedings  about  Freney  ?*' 

«*  He's  the  biggest  blackguard " 

**Ah!  no  matter  now — Fm  going  to  a  place  where  we'll  all  need  merey. 
What  was  it  that  Canealy  said  he'd  give  for  the  land?" 

*<  Two  pounda  ten  an  acre — and  Freney  never  paid  thirty  shillings  out 
of  it" 

"  It's  mighty  odd  George  didn't  come  over." 

*«  Sure  I  told  you  there  was  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground." 

««Lord  be  about  us!  what  a  severe  season!  But  why  isn't  Tom  here!" 
I  sUrted  at  the  words,  and  was  about  to  rush  forward,  when  he  added,—**  I 
don*t  want  him,  though." 

«*  Of  course  you  don't,"  said  the  attorney.  <*  It's  little  comfort  ha  ever 
{ave  you.     Are  you  in  pain  there  ?" 

*«  Ay,  great  pain  over  my  heart.  Well,  well !  don't  be  hard  to  him  when 
i  ffl  gone." 

<<  Don't  let  him  talk  so  inuch,"  said  Basset,  in  a  whisper  to  the  doctor.    ^ 

''You  must  compose  yourself,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  the  doctor*  **Try  and 
take  a  sleep.     The  night  isn't  half  through  yet." 

The  sick  man  obeyed  without  a  word,  and  soon  after  the  heavy  respira^ 
(ion  betokened  the  same  lethargic  slumber  once  more. 

The  voices  of  the  speakers  gradually  fell  into  a  low  monotonous  sound — the 
tong-drawn  breathings  from  Uie  sick-bed  mingled  with  them  :  the  (ire  only 
leat  forth  an  occasional  gleam,  as  some  piece  of  falling  turf  seemed  to  re- 
me  its  wasting  life,  and  shot  up  a  myriad  of  bright  sparks ;  and  the  chirp- 
iog  of  the  cricket  in  the  chimney-corner  sounded  to  my  mournful  heart  like 
die  tick  of  the  death-watch. 

As  I  listened,  my  tears  fell  fast ;  and  a  gulping  fulness  in  my  throat  made 
me  feel  like  one  in  suffocation.  But  deep  sorrow,  somehow,  tends  to  sleep. 
The  weariness  of  the  long  day  and  dreary  night,  exhaustion,  the  dull  hum 
of  the  subdued  voices,  and  the  faint  light— all  combined  to  make  me  drowsy, 
tnd  I  fell  into  a  heavy  slumbef. 

.  I  am  writing  now  of  the  far-off  past— of  the  long  years  ago,  of  my  youth 
— 4ince  which  my  seared  heart  has  had  many  a  sore  and  scalding  lesson ; 
yet  I  cannot  think  of  that  night,  fixed  and  graven  as  it  lies  in  my  memory, 
without  a  touch  of  boyish  softness.  I  remember  every  waking  thought  that 
crossed  my  mind ;  my  very  dream  is  still  before  me.  It  was  my  mother. 
I  thought  of  her,  as  she  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the  old  drawing-room,  the  window 
open,  and  the  blinds  drawn — the  gentle  breeze  of  a  June  morning  flapping 
them  lazily  to  and  fro,  as  I  knelt  beside  her  to  repeat  my  HtUe  hymn,  die 
first  I  ever  learned  ;  and  how  at  each  moment  my  eyes  would  turn  and  my 
ihooghts  stray  to  that  open  casement,  through  which  the  odour  of  flowers 
tnd  Sie  sweet  song  of  birds  were  pouring;  and  my  litde  heart  was  panting 
for  liberty,  while  her  gende  smile  and  faint  words  bade  roe  remember  where 
I  was.  And  then  I  was  straying  through  the  old  garden,  where  the  very 
tan-light  fell  scantily  through  the  thick-woven  branches,  loaded  with  per- 
fnmed  blossom:  the  blackbirds  hopped  fearlessly  from  twig  to  twig, 
mingling  their  clear  notes  with  the  breezy  murmur  of  the  leaves,  and  tho 
deep  hum  of  the  summer  bees.  How  happy  was  I  then !  and  why  cannot 
inch  happiness  be  lasting  ?  Why  can  we  not  shelter  ourselves  from  th» 
base  contamination  of  worldly  cares,  and  live  on  amid  p\eaB\iTt&«  >^^t^  ^ 
these,  wjih  hearts  as  holy  and  desires  as  simple  as  in  cVuYdhoo^X 
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f-  Suddenly  a  change  came  over  my  dream,  and  the  dark  cloada  began  to 
nAer  from  all  quarters,  and  a  low,  creeping  wind  moaned  heavilv  along.  I 
tnought  I  heard  my  name  called.  I  started  and  awoke.  For  a  second 
or  two  the  delusion  was  so  strong  that  1  could  not  remember  where  I  was ; 
bnt  aa  the  gray  light  of  a  breaking  mommg  fell  through  the  half-open 
abutters,  I  beheld  die  two  figures  near  the  fire.  They  ivere  both  sound 
aaleep,  the  deep-drawn  breathing  and  nodding  heads  attesting  the  hearineaa 
of  their  slumber. 

I  felt  cold  and  cramped,  but  still  afraid  to  stir,  although  a  longing  to 
approach  the  bed-aide  was  still  upon  me.  A  faint  sigh  and  some  muttered 
words  here  came  to  my  ear,  and  I  listened.  It  was  my  father*  but  ao 
indiatinct  the  sounds,  tliey  seemed  more  like  the  ramblings  Oi  a  dream.  I 
crept  noiselessly  a-tiptoe  to  tlie  bed,  and,  drawing  the  curtain  gently  over, 
gaiad  within.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  his  hands  and  arms  outside  the 
clothes.  His  beard  had  grown  so  much,  and  he  had  wasted  so  ^r.  thai 
I  eould  scarcely  have  known  him.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  but  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  bed ;  his  lips  moved  rapidly,  and,  by  his  hands,  as  tney  were 
closely  clasped,  I  thought  it  was  in  prayer.  I  leaned  over  him,  and  placed 
my  hand  in  his.  For  some  time  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  but  at  last  he 
-pressed  it  sofdy,  and,  rubbing  the  fingers  to  and  fro,  he  said  in  a  low,  faint 
voice-*- 

**  Is  this  your  hand,  my  boy  I" 

I  thought  my  heart  ha^  aplit,  as,  in  a  gush  of  tears,  I  bent  down  and 
kiaaed  him. 

**  I  can't  see  well,  my  dear — there's  something  between  me  and  the  light, 
and  a  weight  is  on  me — hero— here^ ^" 

A  heavy  sigh,  and  a  shudder  that  shook  his  whole  frame,  followed  these 
words. 

**  They  told  me  I  wasn't  to  see  you  once  again,"  said  he,  os  a  sickly  smile 
played  over  his  mouth—**  but  I  knew  you'd  come  to  sit  by  me.  It's  a  lonely 
thing  not  to  have  one's  own  at  such  an  hour  as  this.  Don't  weep,  my 
dear— my  own  heart's  failing  me  fast." 

A  broken,  muttering  sound  followed,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  loud  voices- 

**I  never  did  it!  It  was  Tony  Basset.  He  told  me,  he  persuaded  me— - 
ah!  that  was  a  sore  day  when  I  listened  to  him.  Who's  to  tell  mc  I'm  not 
to  be  master  of  my  own  estate  ?  Turn  them  adrift,  ay,  every  man  of  them* 
I'H  weed  the  ground  of  such  wretches— eh,  Tony?  Did  any  one  say 
Freney's  mother  was  dead  ?  They  may  wake  her  at  the  cross  roads,  if  they 
like.  Poor  old  Molly !  I'm  sorry  for  her,  too.  She  nursed  me  and  my  sister 
Ibat'a  gone;  and  maybe  her  death*bed,  poor  as  she  was,  wos  easier  than 
mine  will  be— without  kith  or  kin,  child  or  friend.  Oh,  George ! — and  I 
that  doated  on  you  with  all  my  heart!  Whose  hand's  this?  Ah,  I  fwgot, 
my  darling  boy — it's  you.  Come  to  me  here,  my  child.  Wasn't  it  for  yon 
thai  I  toiled  and  scraped  this  many  a  year?  wasn't  it  fer  you  that  I  did  all 
ihisy  andr-Q  Gk)d  forgive  me! — maybe  it's  my  soul  that  I've  perilled  to 
leave  yon  a  rich  man.  Where's  Tom  ?  where's  that  follow  now  ?'* 
(    **  Here,  air,"  said  I,  squeezing  his  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  my  lips. 

He  apranff  np  at  the  words,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed,  his  eyes  dilated  to  their 
widest,  and  his  pale  lips  parted  asunder. 

i  ^  Wh«e  ?"  cried  he,  aa  he  fdt  me  over  with  his  thin  fingers,  and  drew  me 
tawaxda  him* 

••  Hen,  frther,  hera.'* 

/•Aad  ja  due  TomV*  ndd  he,  aa  hia  voice  Ml  itito  tilow,  holloa  ao^tid^ 
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tad  then  added-—*'  Where's  George  ?  Answer  me  at  once.  Oh*  I  see  if. 
He  isQ*'  here ;  he  wouldn't  come  over  to  see  iiis  old  father.  Tony  !  Tooy 
Basdet,  1  MLj  !"  aliouted  the  sick  man  in  a  voice  that  roused  the  sleepers,  wad 
lm>Q^t  them  to  his  hedeide— **  open  that  window  there.  Let  me  look 
Intr— do  it  as  I  bid  you— H>pen  it  wide.  Turn  in  all  the  cattle  you  can  Bad, 
on  ^  road.     Do  you  bear  me,  Tony  ?     Drive  them  in  from  every  aide. 

Fiimerty*     aay«  mind  my  words,  for''-— ^hero  he  uttered  a  most  awftd 

and  um  inc  oath — *'  as  I  linger  on  this  aLie  of  the  grave,  I'll  not  leave  him  a 
Usde  of  grass  I  can  take  from  him." 

Uiri  cheat  heacved  with  a  convulsive  spasm,  his  face  became  pale  as  deadt, 
kis  eyea  fixed,  he  elutched  eagerly  at  tiie  bed-clothes,  and  then,  with  a  hor- 
nble  cry«  he  S^  bade  upon  tite  pillow,  as  a  faint  stream  of  red  blood  tridded 
from  his  loateil,  and  ran  down  his  chin. 

^Il'e  ail  ovdr  now*"  whispered  the  doctor. 

<'Is  he  dead  ?"  said  Basset. 

Tbs  other  auude  bo  reply ;  but  drawing  the  curtains  dose,  he  turned  away ; 
and  they  both  moved  noiselessly  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DAUBY — TH«    "BLAST." 


If  there  are  droeme  which  by  their  vividness  and  accuracy  of  detail  aeem 
iltsfether  like  reality,  so  are  there  certain  actual  passages  in  our  lives  whidi, 
ia  their  indiatinctnese  while  occurring,  and  in  the  faint  impression  they  leave 
befiind  them,  aeem  only  as  mere  dreams.  Most  of  our  early  sorrows  are  of 
this  kiad.  The  warm  current  of  our  young  hearts  would' appear  to  repel 
the  cold  touch  of  aiHiction ;  nor  can  grief  at  this  pefiod  do  more  than  breathe 
an  icy  chill  upon  the  surface  of  our  affections,  where  all  is  glowing  and 
fervid  beneath.  The  struggle,  then,  between  the  bounding  heart  and  the 
depressing  care,  renders  our  impressions  of  grief  vague  and  ill-defined. 

A  stunning  aense  of  some  great  calamity,  some  sorrow  without  hope, 
nungli  i  in  nsy  waking  thoughts  with  an  indistinct  notion  of  freedom.  Un- 
loved, jscared  for,  my  early  years  presented  but  few  pleasures.  My  boy- 
hood iiad  been  a  long  struggle  to  win  some  mark  of  affection  from  one  who 
cared  not  for  me,  and  lo  whom  still  my  heart  had  clung,  as  does  the  drown- 
ing man  to  the  last  plank  of  all  the  wreck.  The  tie  that  bound  me  to  htm 
was  new  aevered,  and  I  was  without  one  in  the  wide  world  to  look  up  to  or 
to  love. 

I  looked  out  from  my  window  upon  the  bleak  country.  A  heavy  snov- 
itorm  had  failea  during  the  night.  A  louring  sky  of  leaden  hue  stretched 
above  the  dffeary>landae^e,  across  which  no  living  thing  was  seen  *o  move. 
WiUiia  doors  sii  was  -ailent.  The  doctor  and  the  attorney  had  botn  taken 
their  departure.  The  deep  wheel-track  in  the  enow  marked  the  road  they 
had  followed.  The  aervafiis,  seated  around  the  kitchen  fire,  oenvereed  m 
\ow  and  broken  whispew.  The  only  sound  that  broke  the  etillneas  iwas/dtt 
tiekiugof  the  olodL  upon  the  stair.  There  -was  something  that  smote  bes* 
viiy  on  my  bcMri  ^m  the  monoionous  ticking  of  that  dock,  thaX  uAidi  ol  ^asBia 
paMuig  boaide  hiia  who  had  goae^^-'thAi  eeemed  to  epCBk^oC  uuBaoAesi^^AMii^ 
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to  one  whose  minutes  were  eternity.  I  crept  into  the  room  where  the  dead 
body  lay,  and  as  my  tears  ran  fast,  I  bent  over  it.  I  thought  sometimes  the 
expression  of  those  cold  featares  changed— now  frowning  heavily,  now 
fmilinff  blandly  on  me.  I  watched  them  till  in  my  eager  gaze  the  lipe 
seemed  to  more,  and  the  cheek  to  tremble.  How  hard  is  it  to  believe  In 
death ! — how  difficult  to  think  that  *«  there  is  a  sleep  that  knows  not  waking."^ 
I  knelt  down  beside  the  bed  and  prayed.  I  prayeid  that  now,  as  all  of  earth 
was  nought  to  him  who  was  departed,  to  give  me  the  affection  he  had  not 
bestowed  in  life.  I  besought  him  not  to  chill  the  heart  that  in  its  lonely 
desolation  had  neither  home  nor  friend.  My  throat  sobbed  to  bursting  as  in 
my  words  I  seemed  to  realize  the  fulness  of  my  affliction.  The  door 
opened  behind  me,'^a8  with  bent  down  head  I  knelu  A  heavy  footstep  slowly 
moved  along  the  floor,  and  the  next  moment  the  tottering  figure  of  old  Lan^ 
stood  beside  me,  gazing  on  the  dead  man.  There  was  that  look  of  vacancy 
in  his  filmy  eye  Uiat  showed  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 
^.  **  k  he  asleep.  Master  Tommy  ?**  said  the  old  man  in  a  faint  whisper. 
[  My  lips  trembled,  but  I  could  not  speak  the  word. 
^'   **I  thought  he  wanted  the  *  dogs*  up  at  Meelif ;  but  Fm  strained  here  about 

the  loins,  and  canH  go  out  myself.     Tell  him  that,  when  he  wakes ^* 

•    *<  He'll  never  wake  now,  Lanty— -he's  dead,"  said  I,  as  a  rush  of  tears 
half  choked  my  utterance. 

*«  Dead !"  said  he,  repeating  the  word  two  or  three  times.  ''  Dead !  Wel]» 
well,  I  wonder  will  Master  George  keep  the  dogs  now.  There  seldom 
comes  a  better ;  and  'twas  himself  that  liked  the  cry  o'  them." 

He  tottered  from  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  I  could  hedr  him  muttering 
the  same  words  over  and  over,  as  he  crept  slowly  down  the  stair. 

I  have  said  that  this  painful  stroke  of  fortime  was  as  a  dream  to  me,  and 
so  for  three  days  I  felt  it.  The  altered  circumstances  of  every  thing  about 
me  were  inexplicable  to  my  puzzled  brain.  The  very  kindness  of  the  ser- 
vants—«o  unusual  to  me— struck  me  forcibly.  They  felt  that  the  time  was 
past  when  any  sympathy  for  me  had  been  the  passport  to  disfavour,  and  they 
pitied  me. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  third  morning.  Mr.  Basset  having  ac- 
quainted my  brother  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  presence,  even  that 
consolation  was  denied  me,  to  meet  him  who  alone  remained  of  all  my  name 
and  house  belongin|r  to  me.  How  I  remember  every  detail  of  that  morning. 
The  silence  of  the  long  night  broken  in  upon  by  heavy  footsteps  ascending 
the  stairs— «trange  voices,  not  subdued  like  those  of  all  in  our  little  house- 
hold, but  loud  and  coarse— «ven  laughter  I  could  hear— the  noise  increasing 
at  each  moment  Then  the  muffldl  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  snow,  and 
the  cries  of  the  drivers  as  they  urged  their  horses  forward.  Then  a  long 
interval,  in  which  nought  was  heard  save  the  happy  whistle  of  some  poor 
postillion,  who,  careless  of  his  errand,  whiled  away  the  tedious  time  with  a 
lively  tune.  And,  lastly,  there  came  the  dull  noise  of  feet  moving  step  by 
step  down  the  stair,  the  muttered  words,  the  scuffling  sound  of  feet  as  they 
descended,  «nd  the  clank  of  the  coffin  as  it  struck  against  the  widl. 
t  The  long,  low  pariour  was  filled  with  people,  few  of  whom  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  They  were  broken  up  in  little  knots,  ohatting  cheerfully  to- 
gether, while  they  made  a  hurried  breakfast  The  table  and  sideboard  were 
eovered  with  a  profusion  I  had  never  witnessed  previously.  Decanters  of 
wine  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  although  the  voices  fell  some- 
what as  I  appeared  amidst  them,  I  looked  in  vain  for  one  Umch  of  sorrow 
for  the  dead,  or  even  respect  for  his  memory. 
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^  Ab  I  took  my  place  in  the  carriage  beside  tlie  attoraeyt  a  k^nd  of  dreamy 
ipatfay  settled  down  on  me,  and  1  scarcely  knew  what  was  passing.  I  only 
ruiember  the  horrible  shrinking  sense  of  dread  with  which  i  recoiled  from 
his  ooe  attempt  at  consolation,  and  tlie  abrupt  way  in  which  he  desisted,  and 
to  converse  with  the  doctor.  How  my  heart  sickened  as  we  drew 
lo  the  churchyard,  and  1  beheld  the  open  gate  that  stood  wide  awaitinc 
The  dusky  figures,  with  their  mournful  black  cloaks,  moved  hither  and 
across  the  snow,  like  spirits  of  some  gloomy  world ;  while  the  death- 
b^  echoed  in  my  ears,  and  sent  a  shuddering  through  my  frame.     •     •    • 

**  What  is  to  become  of  the  second  boy  ?*'  said  the  clergyman,  in  a  low 
vhtspert  but  which  by  some  strange  fatality  struck  forcibly  on  my  ear. 

*'Itfs  not  much  matter,"  replied  Basset  still  lower;  *'for  the  present  he 
goes  home  with  me.     Tom,  I  say,  you  come  back  with  me  to-day." 
.    «« No,"  said  I,  boldly,  »♦  Til  go  home  again." 

<*  Home !"  repeated  he  with  a  scornful  laugli — '*  Home !  And  where  may 
that  be,  youngster  7" 

**  For  shame.  Basset,"  said  the  clergyman,  *'  don't  speak  that  way  to  hiou 
My  litde  man,  you  can't  go  home  to-day.  Mr.  Basset  will  take  you  with 
him  for  a  few  days,  until  your  late  father's  will  is  known,  and  his  wishes 
respecting  you." 

*'  m  go  home,  sir,"  said  I,  but  in  a  fainter  tone,  and  with  tears  in  my 
eyes. 

**  Well,  wellf  let  him  do  so  for  to-day,  it  may  relieve  his  poor  heart. 
Come,  Basset,  I'll  take  him  back  myself." 

I  clasped  his  hand  as  he  spoke^  and  kissed  it  over  and  over. 

*•  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Basset.  "  I'll  come  over  and  fetch  him  to- 
morrow;*' and  then  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  *'and  before  that  you'll  have 
found  Out  quite  enough  to  be  heartily  sick  of  your  charge." 

An  the  worthy  vicar's  efforts  to  rouse  me  from  my  stupor  or  interest  me^ 
£uled.  He  brought  me  to  his  house,  where,  amid  his  own  happy  children 
he  deemed  my  heart  had  yielded  to  the  sympathy  of  my  own  age ;  but  I 
pined  to  get  back — -I  longed,  why  I  know  nijt,  to  be  in  my  own  little  cham- 
ber alone  with  my  grief.  In  vain  he  tried  every  consolaiion  his  kind  heart 
and  his  life's  experience  had  taught  him.  The  very  happiness  I  witnessed 
but  reminded  me  of  my  own  state,  and  I  pressed  ilic  more  eagerly  to  return* 

It  was  late  when  he  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  house,  to  which  already 
the  closed  window-shutters  had  given  a  look  of  gloom  and  desertion.  We 
knoeked  several  times  before  any  one  came,  and  at  length  two  or  three  heads 
speared  at  an  upper  window,  in  half  terror  at  the  unlocked  for  summons 
§oat  sdmission. 

"  6ood-by,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  vicar,  as. he  kissed  me ;  «* don't  forget 
vhat  I  have  been  telling  you.  It  will  make  you  bear  your  present  sorrow 
better,  and  teach  you  to  be  happier  when  it  is  over." 

**  Coaie  down  to  the  kitchen,  alanah,"  said  the  old  cook,  as  the  hall-door 
dosed ;  '*come  down  and  sit  with  us  there :  sure  its  no  wonder  your  heart 
•ndbeloi'." 

«« Yes,  Master  Tommy,  and  Darby  <  the  blast'  is  there,  and  a  tune  av  the 
pqies  will  nime  yon.^ 

I  saffered  myself  to  be  led  along  listlessly  between  them  to  the  kitchen^, 
where,  around  a  huge  fire  of  red  turf,  the  servants  of  the  house  were  all 
issembled,  together  with  some  neighbouring  cottagers ;  Darby  *«  tlie  blast* 
oceopying  a  prominent  place  in  the  party,  his  pipes  laid  acxoia  \:k\a  kAMS>«s 
be  tmpiofed  himself  w  coacoedng  a  smoking  tumblef  o{  funftYi* 
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**Yaur  most  obadicnt,**  said  Darby,  with  a  profound  reverence,  as  I 
entered.  **  May  I  make  so  bowld  as  to  surmise  that  my  presence  isn't  un- 
taysonable  to  your  feelings;  for  I  wouldii*t  be  contumacious  enough  to  adja* 
dicate  without  your  honour*s  permission  ?" 

What  I  muttered  in  reply  I  know  not ;  but  the  whole  party  were  speedily 
reseated,  every  eye  turned  admiringly  on  Darby  for  the  very  neat  and  ap* 
propriate  expression  of  his  apology. 

Young  as  ^  was,  and  slight  as  had  been  the  consideration  heretofore  ao* 
corded  me,  there  was  that  in  the  lonely  desolation  of  my  condition,  which 
awakened  all  their  sympathies,  and  directed  all  their  interests  towards  me. 
And  in  no  country  are  the  differences  of  rank  so  slight  barriers  in  excluding 
die  feeling  of  one  portion  of  the  community  from  the  sorrows  of  the  others. 
The  Irish  peasant,  however  humble,  seems  to  possess  an  intuitive  tact  oa 
this  subject,  and  to  minister  all  the  consolations  in  his  power  with  a  gentle 
4Selicacy  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  silence  caused  by  my  appearing  among  them  was  unbroken  for  some 
time  after  I  took  my  seat  by  the  fire;  and  the  only  sounds  were  the  clinking 
of  a  spoon  against  the  glass,  or  the  deep-drawn  sigh  of  some  compassionate 
•oul,  as  she  wiped  a  stray  tear  from  the  corner  of  her  eye  with  her  apron. 

Darby  alone  manifested  a  little  impatience  at  the  sudden  change  in  a  party 
where  his  powers  of  agreeability  had  so  lately  been  successful,  and  fidgeted 
on  his  chair,  unscrewed  his  pipes,  blew  into  them,  screwed  them  on  again* 
and  then  slily  nodded  over  to  the  housemaid,  as  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips. 

«•  Never  mind  me,"  said  I  to  the  old  cook,  who,  between  grief  and  the 
glare  of  a  turf  fire,  had  her  face  swelled  out  to  twice  its  natural  size. 
*«  Never  mind  me,  Molly,  or  Til  go  away." 

**  And  why  would  you,  darlin'  ?  Troth,  no !  sure  there's  nobody  feels 
for  you  like  them  that  was  always  about  you.  Take  a  cup  of  tay,  alanah— * 
it'll  do  you  good." 

"  Yes,  Master  Tom,"  said  the  butler ;  **  you  never  tasted  any  thing  since 
Tueeday  night." 

"  Do,  sir,  av  ye  plaze  ?"  said  the  pretty  housemaid,  as  she  stood  before 
me,  cup  in  hand. 

"Arrah!  what's  tay?"  said  Darby,  in  a  contemptuous  tone  of  voice:  "a 
few  dirty  laves,  with  a  drop  of  water  on  top  of  them,  that  has  neither  beati- 
fication nor  invigoration.  Here's  the  '/on*  rtnimi/' "  said  he,  patting  the 
whiskey-bottle  affectionately.  **  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  the  ancients  indulging 
in  tay  !  D'ye  think  Polyphamus  and  Jupither  took  tay  !" 

The  cook  looked  down  abashed  and  ashamed. 

"Tay's  good  enough  for  women — no  offence,  Mrs.  Cook! — b' it. you 
might  boil  down  Paykin  and  it'd  never  be  poteen.  Ex  quo  vis  fig  lo  non 
JU  Mereurias* — « You  can't  make  a  uilk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.'  That's 
the  meaning  of  it — ligno^a  a  sow." 

Heaven  knows  I  was  in  no  mirthful  mood  at  that  moment,  but  I  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughing  at  this,  in  which,  from  a  sense  of  politeness,  the  party 
all  joined. 

•«  Thai's  it,  acushla !"  said  the  old  cook,  as  her  eyes  sparkled  wi.n  delight ; 
"sure  it  makes  my  heart  light  to  see  you  smilin'  again.  Maybe  Darby 
weald  raise  a  tune  now,  and  there's  nothing  equal  to  it  for  the  spirits." 

**  Yes,  Mister  M'Keown,"  said  the  housemaid,  ••  play  *  Kiss  me  twice,' — 
Master  Tom  likes  it." 

'*'^«  Devil  a  doubt  he  does,"  replied  Darby  so  maliciously  as  to  make  poor 
KiUy  blush  a  deep  searib^ «« and  no  shame  to  him  \    Bvit  you  see  my  fingeni 
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if  eot,  Master  Tom,  and  I  can't  perform  Che  reduplicatbg  intonations  wi& 

proper  effect.*'  i 

**  How  did  that  happen,  Darby  ?*'  said  the  buder.  i 

<<  Faix,  easy  enough.     Tim  Daly  and  myself  was  hunting  a  cat  the  other 

evening,  end  she  wss  under  thedhresser,  and  we  wor  poking  her  with  s 

iwnit  stiek  and  a  rayping-hook ;  sod  she  somehow  always  escaped  us,  mA 

except  about  so  inch  of  her  tail  that  we  cut  off,  there  was  no  getting  at  her; 

and  at  last  I  hated  a  toastiag-fork  and  put  it  in,  whin  out  she  flew  teeth  and 

dawi  at  aie.     Look,  there's  where  she  stuck  her  thieving  nails  into  mj 

thumb,  and  took  the  piece  clean  out." 

**  Arrah  !'*  said  the  old  cook,  with  a  most  reflective  gravity,  « there's  no- 
thing  so  treacherous  as  a  cat !" — ^A  moral  to  the  story  which  I  found  SMt 
genwnd  assent  among  the  whole  company. 

"  Nevertheless,"  observed  Darby,  with  an  air  of  ill-dissembled  condeseen* 
tion,  **  if  it  isn't  ambrageons  to  your  honour,  I'll  intonate  something  in  ibm 
way  ofsaedet  or  a  canticle."  ^g 

**Oiae  of  your  own.  Darby,"  said  the  buder,  interrupting.         '■-  ' '"'' 

'  «« WiU,  rve  mo  ebjettion,"  replied  Darby,  with  an  affected  modesty; 

«*for  yon  see,  master,  like  Homer,  I  accompany  myself  on  the  pipei^ 

thoogh— glory  be  tt>  G^  I — I'm  not  blind.     The  little  thing  I'll  give  yon  im 

iaitalsd  fom  the  ancients— 4ike  Tibullus  or  Euthropeus— 4n  the  mUnral  key/' 

Misler  M*Keown,  after  this  announcement,  pushed  his  empty  tumUsc 

towards  the  buder  with  a  significant  glance,  gave  a  few  preparatory  gmflls 

wiUi  lbs  pipM,  followed  by  a  long  dolorous  quaver,  and  then  a  sdU  more 

mebnchidy  cadence,  like  the  expiring  bray  of  an  asthmatic  jackass  ■  ail  9t 

which  sounds  seeming  to  be  the  essential  preliminaries  to  any  perfermaao# 

on  the  bag-pipes,  were  listened  to  with  gmt  attention  by  the  company.    At 

ieigtfiyhavaif  aasuiBed  an  imposing  atdtude,  he  lifted  up  both  elbows,  tilted 

hislitde  finger  affectedly  up,  dilated  his  cheek,  and  began  the  folio wiag  io 

the  well-knowii  air  of  «*'Una." 
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»OC  sllihe  srtf  and  fciancei, 

Tift  mmic  luzvly  takes  the  sway ; 
It  has  its  own  appUances 

To  melt  the  heart,  of  make  it  gaj. 
To  raise  us, 
Orplflsoiis, 
TlMn*i  aotfatng  with  it  can  oompart ; 
To  make  us  bowld. 
Or  hot,  or  cowld, 
Just  as  suits  the  kind  of  air. 

There's  not  a  woman,  man,  nor  child, 

Tlfat  hasn't  fclt  its  power  too : 
Doo't  ieny  it  I— ^^ben  you  smifed 
Year  eyes  oonfossod    thst  so  did  yoa 

.The  veiy  winds  that  sigh  or  ton —  i.- 

The  ieaves  that  nutts,  dry  and  sear*  | 

The  wsnres  that  beat  upon  tlie  theie 
They  «ll  «r»- music  to  yoor  Mr : 
it  wisaf  aae 
ToOrpheOs— 
fHsfhaoned  the  fishes  j^^isi^i  ^ 
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There's  not  a  women,  men,  nor  child, 

Thet  hecn't  folt  its  power  too ; 
Don*t  Jeny  it !  — when  you  smiled 

Your  eyee  conieee*d— that  to  did  you. 

I  have  certainly,  since  this  period,  listened  to  more  brilliant  musical  pe^ 
formances,  but  for  the  extent  of  the  audience,  I  do  not  think  it  was  possible 
to  reap  a  more  overwhelming  harvest  of  applause.  Indeed  the  old  cook  kept 
repeating  stray  fragments  of  the  words  to  every  air  tliat  crossed  her  memory 
for  the  rest  of  Uie  evening ;  and  as  for  Kitty,  I  intercepted  more  than  oat 
soft  gliince  intended  for  Mister  M^Keown  as  a  reward  for  his  minstrelsy. 

Darby,  to  do  him  justice,  seemed  fully  sensible  of  his  triumph,  and  eat 
back  in  his  chair,  and  imbibed  his  liquor,  like  a  man  who  had  won  his  lau- 
rels, and  needed  no  further  efforts  to  maintain  his  eminent  position  in  life. 

As  the  wintry  wind  moaned  dismally  without,  and  the  leaQess  trees  shook 
and  trembled  with  the  cold  blast,  the  party  drew  in  closer  to  the  cheerful 
turf  fire,  with  that  sense  of  selfish  delight  that  seems  to  revel  in  contrast  of 
in-door  comfort,  with  the  bleakness  and  dreariness  without. 

*»  Well,  Darby,"  said  the  butler;  "  you  weren't  far  wrong  when  you  took 
my  advice  to  stay  here  for  the  night;  listen  to  how  it's  blowing  I" 

**  That's  hail,"  said  the  old  cook,  as  the  big  drops  came  pattering  dowi 
the  chimney,  and  hissed  on  the  red  embers  as  they  fell.  *'  It's  a  cruel  night, 
glory  be  to  God."  Here  the  old  lady  blessed  herself;  a  ceremony  which 
the  others  followed. 

*^  For  all  that,'*  said  Darby,  *' I  ought  to  be  up  at  Crocknavorrigha  thi^ 
blessed  evening.     Joe  Neale  was  to  be  married  to-day." 

**  Joe  !  is  it  Joe  ?"  said  the  butler. 

''  I  wish  her  luck  of  him,  whoever  she  is,"  added  tlie  cook. 

**  Faix,  and  he's  a  smart  boy ;"  chimed  in  the  housemaid,  with  something 
'dot  far  from  a  blush  as  she  spoke. 

*'  He  was  a  raal  devil  for  coortin',  any  how,"  said  the  butler. 

"  It's  just  for  peace  he's  marrying  now,  then,"  said  Darby  ;  **  the  women 

never  gave  him  any  quietness just  so,  Kitty,  you  needn't  be  looking 

cross  that  way ;  it's  truth  I'm  telling  you  ;  they  were  always  coming  aboot 
him,  and  teazing  him,  and  the  like,  and  he  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer." 

'^Arrah,  howld  your  prate,"  interrupted  the  old  cook,  whose  indignation 
for  the  honour  of  the  sex  could  not  endure  more ;  *'  he's  tlie  biggest  liar 
from  this  to  himself;  and  that  same's  not  a  small  word,  Darby  M^Keown." 

There  was  a  pointedness  in  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  which  miglit 
have  led  to  angry  consequences,  had  I  not  interposed,  by  asking  Mr. 
M'Keown  himself,  if  he  ever  was  in  love. 

«*  Arrah,  it's  wishing  it  I  am,  tlie  same  love.  Sure  my  back  and  sides  is 
sore  with  it;  my  misfortunes  would  fill  a  book.  Didn't  I  bind  myself  ap* 
prentice  to  a  carpenter,  for  love  of  Molly  Scraw,  a  niece  he  had,  just  to  be 
near  her,  and  be  looking  at  her ;  and  that's  the  way  I  shaved  off  the  top  of 
my  thumb  with  the  plane.  By  the  mortial,  it  was  near  killing  me;  I 
usedn't  to  eat  or  drink ;  and  though  I  was  three  years  at  the  thrade,  faix  at 
the  end  of  it,  I  couldn't  tell  you  tJhe  gimlet  from  the  handsaw." 

*•  And  you  wor  never  married,  Mr.  M'Keown?"  said  Kitty. 

*'  Never,  my  darling,  but  often  miffhty  near  it.  Many's  the  qnare  thing 
happened  to  me,"  said  Darby,  meditatihgly ;  *'  and  sure  if  it  wasn't  my 
^ardlan  angel,  or  something  of  th]d  kind  prevented  it,  I'd  maybe  have  mors 
irivM  this  &y  than  the  Emperor  of  RooMia  himself.'* 

^Ambf  don't  be  Ctlkinf /*  graM&  wi  te  ^  «Q«k,^\«yM  ymmmbl  qqiII 
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veely  be  restrained  at  the  boastful  tone  Mr.  M*Keown  assumed,  in  de- 
lating on  his  successes.  4 
**  There  was  Biddy  Finn,"  continued  Darby,  without  paying  any  attention 
the  cook^s  interruption ;  *«  she  might  be  Mrs.  M'Keown  this  day,  ay  it 
n't  for  a  remarkable  thinff  that  happened.'* 
MWhat  was  thatf  said  Kitty,  with  eager  cariosity. 
**Tell  us  about  it.  Mister  M'Keown,"  said  the  buUer. 
**The  devil  a  word  of  truth  he'll  tell  you,"  grumbled  the  cook,  as  she 
kid  the  ashes  with  a  stick. 

''There's  thim  here  does  not  care  for  agreeable  intercoorse,"  said  Darby, 
RUning  a  grand  air. 

**  Come,  Darby,  I'd  like  to  hear  the  story,"  said  I. 
After  a  few  preparatory  scruples,  in  which  modesty,  offended  dignity,  and 
BMious  merit  struggled,  Mr.  M*Keown  began  by  informing  us  that  he 
d  once  a  most  ardent  attachment  to  a  certain  Biddy  Finn,  of  Ballyclough, 
bdy  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  to  whom,  for  a  long  time,  he  had 
lea  constant,  and  at  last,  through  the  intervention  of  Father  Curtain,  agreed 
narry.  Darby's  consent  to  tlie  arrangements  was  not  altogether  the  result 
his  reverence's  eloquence,  nor  indeed  the  justice  of  the  case — nor  was  it 
dls  owing  to  Biddy's  black  eyes  and  pretty  lips— but  rather  to  the  soul- 
aaadinff  powers  of  some  fourteen  tumblers  of  strong  punch,  which  he 
rdbwed  at  a  stance  in  Biddy's  father's  house,  one  cold  evening  in  No- 
fliber ;  aAer  which  he  betook  himself  to  the  road  homewards,  where 
It  we  mnst  give  his  story  in  his  own  words :— - 

■*  Whether  It  was  the  prospect  of  happiness  before  me,  or  the  poteen,"  quoth 
nty,  **  but  so  it  was,  I  never  felt  a  step  of  the  road  home  that  nieht,  though  it 
H  every  foot  of  five  mile.  When  I  came  to  a  stile,  I  used  to  give  a  whoop, 
d  over  it ;  then  I'd  run  for  a  hundred  yards  or  two,  flourish  my  stick,  cry 
It,  *  who'll  say  a  word  against  Biddy  Finn  ?'  and  then  over  another  fence» 
ring.  WeU,  I  reached  home  at  last,  and  wet  enough  I  was,  but  I  didn'l 
f»  for  that  I  opened  the  door  and  struck  a  light ;  there  was  the  least 
MS  of  kindling  on  the  hearth,  and  I  put  some  dry  sticks  into  it,  and  soma 
d^  and  knelt  down  and  began  blowing  it  up. 

'**  Troth,'  says  I  to  myself,  '  if  I  wor  married,  it  isn't  this  way  I'd  be^ 
I  ny  knees  like  a  nagur ;  but  when  I'd  come  home,  theie  'ud  be  a  fine  fire 
im'  fomint  me,  and  a  clean  table  out  before  it,  and  a  beautiful  cup  of  tay 
nting  for  me — and  somebody  I  won't  ,mintion,  sitting  there,  looking  at  me, 
ulin'.' 

M « Don't  be  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  Darby  M*Keown,'  said  a  gruiT 
ice  near  the  chimley.  ' 

"  I  jumped  at  him,  and  tried  out, '  Who's  that  ?'  but  there  was  no  answer ; 
1  at  last,  afWr  goinff  round  the  kitchen,  I  began  to  think  that  it  was  only 
f  own  voice  I  heard,  so  I  knelt  down  again,  and  set  to  blowiug  away  at 

**  'And  it's  yerself,  Biddy,'  says  I,  *  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  decent 

m ;  and  a  purtier  leg  and  foot        ' 

'*  'Be  die  light  that  shines,  yo're  making  me  sick,  Darby  M'Keown,'  said 

I  voice  again. 

■*«The  heavens  be  about  ns,'  says  I, '  what's  that,  and  who  are  yon  at 

V  for  someways  I  thought  I  knew  the  voice. 

■•  •  I'm  your  faUier,'  says  the  voice. 

•• « My  father  V  n^yn  L    *  Holy  Joseph,  is  it  trnfli  y  orf  te  Uia\ii%  \baV 

.    ..■■. \ 
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'  «•  *The  divil  a  word  o*  lie  in  it,*  says  the  voice.  <  Take  mo  down,  an4 
pfe  me  an  air  o'  the  fire,  for  the  night's  cowld.' 

•*  ♦  And  where  are  you  father,'  says  I,  *  av  it's  plasing  to  ye  V 
i    **^Vm  on  the  dresser/  says  he.     '  Don't  you  see  me  V 

•*  •  Sorra  bit  o*  me.     Where  now  !* 

**  *  Arrah,  on  the  second  shelf,  next  the  rowling-pin.     Don't  you  see  tlie 
n  jug? — that's  me.' 

*'  *  Oh,  Uic  saints  in  heaven  be  about  ns !'  says  I ;  *  and  are  you  a  green 
jug?' 

*^*I  am,'  says  he;  <and  sure  I  might  be  worse.  Tim  Healey's  mother 
is  only  a  cullender,  and  she  died  two  years  before  mc.' 

** '  Oh,  father,  darlin','  says  I,  *  I  hoped  you  wor  in  glory,  and  you  only 
ft  jog  all  this  time!' 

*** Never  fret  about  it,'  says  my  father;  Mt's  the  transmogrification  of 
aowls,  and  we'll  all  be  right  by-and-by.  Take  me  down,  I  say,  and  put  ma 
mur  the  fire.' 

^  So  I  up  and  took  him  down,  and  wiped  him  with  a  clean  cloih,  and.  put 
bhn  on  the  hearth  before  the  blaze. 

^  *  Darby,'  says  he,  '  I'm  famished  with  the  druth.  Since  you  took  to 
floortin'  there's  nothing  ever  goes  into  my  mouth — ^havn't  you  a  taste  of 
something  in  the  house  ?' 

.  ^I  wasn't  long  till  I  hated  some  wather,  and  took  down  the  botde  of 
vhiskey  and  some  sugar,  and  made  a  rousing  jug  full,  as  strong  as  need  be* 

**  'Are  you  satisfied,  father?'  says  I. 
.  ^^>I  apt,'  says  he,  'you're  a  dutiful  child;  and  here's  your  health,  and 
doD*i:be  thinking  of  Biddy  Finn.' 

^>  W'itli  4liat  my  fatlier  began  to  explain  how  there  was  never  any  rest  nor 
f«iet|kes8  Sof  a  man  after  he  married — more  be  token,  if  his  wife  was  fond 
fif  (talking;  .^nd  that  he  never  could  take  his  dhrop  of  drink  in  comfort 

•  ^^-'Aiay.Lnefer,'  says  he,  'but  I'd  rather  bo  a  green  jug,  as  I  am  newp 
4bui  aliff^  again  wid  your  ntothcr.  Sure  it's  not  here  you'd  be  sitting  to- 
Bight,'  says  he,  *  discoorsintr  with  me,  av  you  wor  married,  divil  a  bit.  Fill 
JB0^'  says^qaty  fatlier^ '  and  I'll  tcU  you  more.' 

>-  ^ And; sure  enough  I  did,  and  we  talked  away  till  near  daylight;  and  then 
ibe  first  thing  I  did  was  lo  take  tlie  ould  marc  out  of  the  stable,  and  set  off 
lnFa^r  Curt'jin,  and  tow  Id  him  all  about  it,  and  how  my  father  wouldn't 
give  his  consent  by  no  means. 

'  ^ '  We'il  not  mind  the  marriage,'  says  his  Rivirence ;  '  but  go  back  and 
liring  me  your  father — the  jug,  I  mean— and  we'll  try  and  get  him  out  of 
timMq.  for  il/s  iroable  he's  in,  or  he  wouldn't  be  that  way.  Give  me  tho 
tvorpound-ten,'  says  tho  priesi:  *  you  had  ii  for  tlie  wedding,  and  it  will  bo 
tetter  spen^  getting  your  father  out  of  purgatory,  than  sending  you  into  it.' " 

^  Arrah,  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ?"  cried  tho  cook,  with  a  look  of 
iMffibte  ecora,  as  he  ooncluded. 

**  Look  now,"  says  Darby,  «•  see  thisr^^  it  isn't  thruth— — " 
..^  AmA  whist '>becaaK)  of  your  fatlier  ?"  interrupted  the  buder. 

^  And  Biddy  Finn,  what  did  she  do  ?"  said  the  housemaid. 
".:  Dlubyrliov^eTerfyouehsafedno  reply,  but  sat  back  in  his  chair. witktn 
•Ifended  look,  and  sipped  his  Uquor  in  silence. 

A  fresh  brew  of  punch  under  tho  buder's  aucpicea  speedily,. however,  4i8« 
MilBd«.|iie,ek6iid  that  .hovated  over  4he  conviviality  of.  the  party.;  and  even 
mB  eook  vouchsafed  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  some  rashers,  which 
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Olibf  M||yMU.d  <«^were  beautiful  thtngB  for  the  thhvl  at  tkia  h(Mir  of 
jUfht" — but  whether  in  allaying^  or  exciting  it,  he  didn't  exactly  lay  d 
The  conversation  now  became  general ;  and  as  they  seemed  resolved  to 
tmne  their  festivities  to  a  late  hour»  I  took  the  firai  opportunity  I  could,  w! 
UDobsenredv  to  steal  away  and  reiom  to  my  own  room. 

No  sooner  alone  again  thaa  all  the  sorrow  of  my  lonely  state  came  badL 
upon  me ;  and  as  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  the  fuU  measure  of  mj 
may  flowed  in  upon  my  heart,  and  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep. 


OHAPTER  IIL 

THS  IXEPARTITRE* 

Th£  Violent  beating  of  the  rain  against  the  glass;  and  the  loud  crash  ef 
Ihe  slerai  as  it  akook  the  window  frames,  or  snapped  the  sturdy  branches  of 
the  old  trees,  awoke  me.  I  got  up,  and,  opening  the  shutters,  endeavourad 
likok  out;  but  the  darkness  was  impenetrable,  and  I  could  see  nothing 
ths  gnailed  and  gnHcsque  forms  of  the  leafless  trees  dimly  marked 
ths  sky,  as  they  moved  to  and  fro  like  the  arms  of  some  mighty 
Biitii;  of  heavy  snow  melted  by  the  rain  fdl  at  intervals  from  the  steep 
ind  Btmck  the  gronnd  beneath  with  a  low  sumph  like  thunder— a  griyisli, 
Iirim  tinge  that  maiked  the  horizon  showed  it  was  near  daybreak;  but  thors 
VM  nowht  of  promise  in  this  harbinger  of  morning.  Like  my  own  eaneiv 
it-epened  gloomily,  and  in  sadness;  so  felt  I  at  least;  and  as  I  sat  beside  fSbm^ 
wiidowv  said  strained  ray  eyes  to  pierce  the  darkening  storm,  I  thought  that 
nta  waftehing  the  wild  hurricane  without  was  better  than  broodiiq^  over  Um^ 
lonoirs  witkm  my  own  bosom. 

Ho«r  long  I  remained  thus,  I  know  not ;  but  already  the  faint  streak  dttt 
nasvaees  sunrise  maiked  the  dull*colourcd  sky,  when  the  cheerful  sowids 
of '8  voter  singing  in  the  room  underneath  attracted  me.  I  listened,  and  in 
tnoaent  recognised  the  piper.  Darby  M'Keown.  He  moved  quick^ 
dMMrt,  and  by  his  motions  I  could  collect  that  he  was  making  preparatio— 
lor  his  journey. 

If  I  could  venture  to  pronounce,  from  the  merry  tones  of  his  voice,  and 
te  light  elastic  step  with  which  he  trod  the  floor,  I  ceruinly  would  not  sit|^ 
me  that  the  dreary  weather  had  'any  terror  for  him.  He  spoke  so  loud  tint 
I  could  catch  a  great  deal  of  the  dialogue  he  maintained  with  himself,  mA 
MBS  odd  verses  of  the  song  with  which  from  time  to  time  he  garnished  ids 
lifleciions* 

"  Marry,  indeed !— Kjatch  me  at  it — nubocklish — with  the  country  side 
before  me,  and  a  hoith  of  good  eating  and  drinking  for  a  blast  of  the  chaaalie 
Well,  well,  women's  quare  craytures  anyway. 

» 

Ho,  ho!  Mister  Barney,  :*' 

No  more  of  your  bUroey, 
rd  have  you  not  make  wo  free ; 

You  may  go  where  you  plase. 

And  nuike  love  at  your  ease, 
Out  the  devil  may  hare  yoa  for  me^ 


U^^^^m  H 
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Vuy  wen,  oim^am-^MMler  M*Keowii  is  your  moet  obidieat  ■  miec  «f  11 
twieey  hooej— «iid  uiii*t  tkere  as  good  fish— eh,  whoop ! 


Oh !  mj  heart  b  vnazy, 
'*  M7  bndn  if  run  crasy,  * 

\  Bare  it*!  oAen  I  wiah  I  was  dead ;  * 

ilrj  Tia  your  amile  now  ao  svreeC, 

?  -  Now  your  ankles  and  ftet, 

That*a  walked  into  my  heart,  Molly  Spread. 

Tol  de  rol,  de  rol,  oh ! 

Whew !  that's  rain,  anyhow.  I  wouldn't  mind  it,  bad  as  it  is,  if  I  hadn't 
tiie  side  of  a  mountain  before  me ;  but  sure  it  comes  to  the  same  in  the  ind. 
Catty  Delaney  is  a  good  warrant  for  a  pleasant  evening,  and  please  God 
I'll  be  playing  Baltiorum  beside  the  fire  Ihere  before  this  time  to-night. 

She'd  a  pig  and  boneens, 
And  ^bed  and'a  dresser, 
And  a  nate  little  room 
;  Bor  the  father  confessor, 

-  V  With  a  capboard  and  curtains,  and  something,  Vm  towld,  !. 

That  his  reV'Fanee  liked,  when  the  weather  was  cowM. 

And  its  hurroo,  hurroo !  Biddy  O'Raflertf  • 

Afier  all,  faix  the  priest  bates  us  out.  There's  eight  o'clock  now,  and  I'm 
not  ofi*-— devil  a  one's  stirring  in  the  house  either.  Well,  I  believe  I  may 
take  my  leave  of  it— -sorrow  many  tunes  of  the  pipes  it's  likely  to  heart 
with  Tony  Bahset  over  it ;  and  my  heart's  low  when  I  think  of  that  child 
there.     Poor  Tom !  and  it  was  you  liked  fun  when  you  could  have  it." 

I  wanted  but  the  compassionate  tone  in  which  these  few  words  were 
spoken  to  decide  me  in  a  resolution  that  I  had  been  for  some  time  pondering 
over.  I  knew  that  ere  many  hours  Basset  would  come  in  search  of  me — 1 
felt  that,  once  in  his  power,  I  had  nothing  to  expect  but  the  long-promised 
payment  of  his  old  debt  of  hatred  to  me.  In  a  few  seconds  I  ran  over  with 
myself  the  prospect  of  misery  before  me,  and  determined  at  once,  at  every 
hazard,  to  make  my  escape.  Darby  seemed  to  afford  me  the  best  possible 
opportunity  for  this  purpose,  and  I  dressed  myself,  tlierefore,  in  the  greatest 
haste,  and  throwing  whatever  I  could  find  of  my  wardrobe  into  my  carpet- 
bag, I  pocketed  my  little  purse,  with  all  my  worldly  wealth— some  twelve  or 
thirteen  shillings— and  noiselessly  slipped  down  stairs  to  the  room  beneath. 
I  reached  the  door  at  the  very  moment  Darby  opened  it  to. issue  forth.  He 
•tarted  back  with  fear,  and  crossed  himself  twice. 

**  DonU  be  afraid,  Darby,"  said  I,  uneasy  lest  he  should  make  any  noise 
^at  would  alarm  the  others.  "  I  want  to  know  which  road  you  are  travelling 
tills  morning." 

**  The  saintB  be  about  us,  but  you  frightened  me.  Master  Tommy — Uiough, 
intermediately,  I  may  obsarve,  I'm  no  ways  timorous.  I'm  gomg  within 
two  miles  of  Athlone." 

**  That's  exactly  where  I  want  to  go,  Darby— will  you  take  me  with 
you?" — for  at  the  instant  Captain  Bubbleton's  address  flashed  on  my 
mind,  and  I  resolved  to  seek  him  out  and  ask  his  advice  in  my  difficulties.    ^ 

*'  I  see  it  all,"  replied  Darby,  as  he  placed  the  tip  of  His  finger  on  his  nose, 
"  1  conceive  your  embarrassments — you're  afraid  of  Basset,  and  small  blame 
to  you ;  but  don't  do  it,  Master  Tommy,  don't  do  it,  alanah :   that's  the 
hardest  life  at  all." 
''  What  r*  SBid  I,  in  amazement. 
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^TdIisI:  rare  I  know  what  you're  a(\er;  faix,  it  woald  sarve  you  better 
tolara  the  pipes.** 

I  hastened  to  assure  Darhy  of  his  error,  and  in  a  few  words  informed  him 
ef  what  I  had  overheard  of  Basset's  intentions  respecting  me. 

*<Make  yon  an  attorney!**  said-  Darby,  interrupting  me  abruptly — ««an 
attorney ! — -there's  nothing  so  mean  as  an  attorney  :  the  police  is  gentlemen 
oompared  to  them — they  fight  it  out  fair  like  men ;  but  the  other  chaps  sit  in 
tliouse  planning  and  contriving  mischief  all  day  lon^,  inventing  every  kind 
of  wickedness,  and  then  getting  people  to  do  it.  See,  now,  I  believe  in  my 
ooaseieooe  the  devil  was  the  first  attorney,  and  it  was  just  to  sarve  his  own 
ends  that  he  bred  m  ruction  between  Adam  and  Eve---but  whisht!  there's 
somebody  stirring.     Are  yon  for  the  road  ?" 

**Yes,  Darby ;  my  mind's  made  up." 

Indeed  his  own  eloquent  eulogium  on  legal  pursuits  assisted  my  resolutiony 
iiid  filled  my  heart  with  renewed  disgust  at  the  thought  of  such  a  guardian 
M  Tony  Basset. 

We  walked  stealtliily  along  the  gloomy  passages,  tra%'ersed  the  old  hall* 
aad  noiselessly  withdrew  the  heavy  bolts  and  the  great  chain  that  fastened 
the  door.  The  rain  was  sweeping  along  the  ground  in  torrents,  and  the  wind 
dished  it  against  the  window-panes  in  fitful  gusts  ;  it  needed  all  our  strength 
to  dote  the  door  after  ns  against  the  storm,  and  it  was  only  after  several  trials 
that  we  suoeeeded  in  doing  so.  The  hollow  sound  of  the  oak  door  smote 
upon  my  heert  as  it  closed  behind  me :  in  an  instant  the  sense  of  banish- 
ment—of  utter  destitution,  was  present  to  my  mind.  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
guevpon  the  old  house— to  take  my  last  farewell  of  it  forever.  Gloomy 
II  my  prospect  was,  my  sorrow  was  less  for  the  sad  future  than  for  the 
nisery  of  the  moment 

"  No«  Master  Tom,  no,  you  must  go  back,"  said  Darby,  who  watched 
vith  a  tender  interest  the  sickly  paleness  of  my  cheek,  and  the  tottering  un- 
eertainty  of  my  walk. 

"No,  Darby,"  said  I,  with  an  effort  at  firmness.  "  I'll  not  look  round 
my  mote;"  and  bending  my  head  against  the  storm,  I  stepped  out  boldly 
b^de  my  companion.  **  We  walked  on  withoiit  speaking,  and  soon  leA 
the  neglected  avenue  and  ruined  gate-lodge  behind  us,  as  we  reached  the 

trcMd  that  led  to  Athlone. 
irby,  who  only  waited  to  let  my  first  burst  of  sorrow  find  its  natural 
vent,  no  sooner  perceived  from  my  step,  and  the  renewed  colour  of  my 
cbeek,  dut  I  had  rallied  my  courage  once  more,  than  he  opened  all  his 
•tores  of  agreeability,  which  to  my  inexperience  in  such  matters  were  by  ne 
means  inconsiderable.  Abandoning  at  once  all  high  flown  phraseology,— 
which  Mr.  M*Keown,  I  afterwards  remarked,  only  retained  as  a  kind  of  gale 
suit  for  great  occasions-— he  spoke  freely  and  naturally  ;  lightening  the  way 
with  many  a  story— now  grave,  now  gay— he  seemed  to  care  little  for  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  looked  pleasantly  forward  to  a  happy  evening 
as  an  ample  reward  for  the  present  hardship. 

"And  the  captain.  Master  Tom,  you  say  he's  an  agreeable  man,"  said 
Darby,  alluding  to  my  late  companion  in  the  coach,  whose  merits  I  was 
Sever  tired  of  recapitulating. 

"Oh,  delightful!  he  has  travelled  everywhere,  and  seems  to  know  ererr^ 
body  and  every  thing:  he's  very  rich,  too— I  forget  how  many  horws  M 
has  in  England,  and  elephants  without  number  in  India." 

"  Faix  !  yon  were  in  luck  to  fall  in  with  him,"  observed  Darby. 
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"  «« Tot»  thai  1  was !    Vm  lare  he'll  do  sometliing  for  me ;  and  for  70a  too, 
Daibj,  when  he  knows  that  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me." 

*'  Me  !    What  did  I  do,  darling  ?  and  what  could  I  do,  a  poor  piper  like 
me  T     Wouldn't  it  be  honour  enough  for  me,  if  a  gentleman's  son  would 
travel  the  road  with  me  ?     Darby  M^Keown's  a  proud  man  Uus  day  to  have 
*   joa  beside  him." 

A  ruined  cabin  in  the  road,  whose  blackened  walls  and  charred  timbers 
denoted  its  fate,  here  attracted  my  companion's  attention :  he  stopped  for 
a  second  or  two  to  look  on  it,  and  then  kneeling  down,  he  muttered  a  short 
prayer  for  the  eternal  rest  of  some  one  departed,  and  taking  up  a  stone,  he 
threw  it  on  a  heap  of  similar  ones  which  lay  near  the  door  side. 
,  «  What  happened  there.  Darby  7"  said  I,  as  he  resumed  his  way. 
'  "  They  wor  out  in  the  thrubles,"  was  his  only  reply,  as  he  east  a  glance 
behind,  to  perceive  if  any  one  had  remarked  him. 

Though  he  made  no  further  allusion  to  the  fate  of  those  who  once  inhabit* 
ed  the  cabin,  he  spoke  freely  of  his  own  share  iu  the  eventful  year  of  Nine- 
tjf-eight ;  justifying,  as  it  then-  seemed  to  me,  every  step  of  the  patriotic 
party,  and  explaining  the  causes  of  their  unsuccess  so  naturally  and  so  clearly, 
that  I  cotdd  not  help  following  with  interest  every  detail  of  his  narrative, 
and  joining  in  his  regrets  for  the  unexpected  and  adverse  strokes  fortune 
dealt  upon  them.  As  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  he  spoke  of  France  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  I  soon  found  contagious ;  he  told  me  of  the  glorious 
•areer  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy  and  Austria,  and  of  that  wonderful  man 
•f  whom  I  then  heard  for  the  first  time,  as  spreading  a  halo  of  victory  over  his 
nation;  contrasting,  as  he  went  on,  tlie  rewards  which  awaited  heroism  and 
bravery  in  that  service,  with  the  purchased  promotion  in  ours,  artfully  illus- 
trating his  position  by  a  reference  to  myself,  and  what  my  fortunes  would 
have  been,  if  bom  under  that  happier  sky.  *'  No  elder  brother  there,"  said 
lie,  *'  to  live  in  affluence,  while  the  younger  ones  are  turned  out  to  wander  on 
the  wide  world,  houseless  and  penniless ;  and  all  these  things  we  might 
liave  won,  had  we  been  but  true  to  ourselves !" 

I  drank  in  aU  he  said  with  avidity ;  the  bearing  of  his  argument  on  my 
own  fortunes  gave  them  an  interest  and  an  apparent  truth  my  young  mind 
•ageriy  devoured ;  and  when  he  ceased  to  speak,  I  pondered  over  all  he  told 
me  in  a  spirit  that  led  its  impress  on  my  whole  future  life. 

It  was  a  new  notion  to  me  to  connect  my  own  fortunes  with  any  thing  in 
Aa  pelitieal  condition  of  the  country,  and  while  it  gave  my  young  heart  a 
kma  of  martyred  courage,  it  set  my  brain  a-thinking  on  a  class  of  subjects 
whieh  never  before  possessed  any  interest  for  me. ;  there  was  a  flattery,  too,  in 
tiia  thought  that  I  owed  my  straitened  circumstances  less  to  vny  demerits  of 
Hf  own,  than  to  political  disabilities.  The  time  was  well  chosen  by  my  com* 
jMoion  to  instil  his  doctrines  into  my  heart — ^I  was  young,  ardent,  enthusi- 
airtio— my  own  wrongs  had  taught  me  to  hate  injustice  and  oppression — my 
aonditaon  had  made  me  feel,  and  feel  bitterly,  the  humiliation  of  dependence  ; 
and  if  I  listened  with  eager  curiosity  to  every  story  and  every  incident  of 
tte  bygone  rebellion,  it  was  because  the  contest  was  represented  to  me  as 
one  between  tyranny  on  one  side  and  struggling  liberty  on  the  other.  I  heard 
the  names  of  those  who  sided  with  the  patriotic  party  extolled  as  the  great 
and  good  men  of  their  country — their  ancient  families  and  hereditary  claims 
teniflhing  a  contrast  to  many  of  the  opposite  party,  whose  recent  setUeraent 
in  the  island  and  new-born  aristocracy  were  held  up  in  scoff  and  derisioa. 
Jh  a  word,  J  hunedtQ  believe  that  the  one  party  was  chaTactSTivad  by  cruelty. 
^ppregaion,  and  injustice;  tiie  other  conspicuous  onV^  Tot  eiiA>itaTvw^to>M'^^t&^ 
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fptnotifloi  and  trulh.  What  a  picture  waa  this  to  a  mind  like  mine !  aadt at 
a  moment  too,  when  I  seemed  to  realize  in  my  own  desolation  an  ftxaniplt 
of  the  very  aofferiiifi  I  heard  of. 

If  the  portrait  M^eown  drew  of  Ireland  was  sad  and  gloomy,  he  pamlad 
Fnaoe  in  coloara  the  bri^test  and  most  seductive.  Dwelling  less  oa  th*. 
political  advantages  which  the  revolution  had  won  for  the  popular  party»  hm 
oiieeted  my  entire  attention  to  the  brilliant  career  of  glory  the  French  army 
had  (bUowed ;  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Italian  campaign ;  the  war  ia 
Gonnany,  and  the  splendour  of  Paris,  which  he  represented  as  a  very  pan* 
dise  on  earth ;  but,  above  all,  he  dwelt  on  the  character  and  achievements  of 
the  first  copmd,  recounting  many  anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  from  the  period 
when  he  waa  a  schoolboy  at  Brienne  to  the  hour  when  ho  dictated  the  coi^ 
ditions  of  peace  to  the  oldest  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  proclaimed 
with  the  voice  of  one  who  came  as  an  avenger, 

I  drank  in  every  word  he  spoke  with  avidity — the  very  enthusiasm  of 
manner  was  contagious-»I  fdt  my  heart  bound  with  rapturous  delight  at 
soaae  baidy  deed  of  soldierlike  daring,  and  conceived  a  kind  of  wild  idolatry 
for  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  infused  his  own  glorious  temperament  into 
the  Bighty  thousands  around  him,  and  converted  a  whole  nation  into 
hesoes. 

Darby*a  inforoution  on  all  these  matters — which  seemed  to  me  somethin|B 
miraculous— -had  been  obtained  at  difierent  periods  from  French  emissajriep 
who  were  scattered  through  Ireland,  many  of  them  old  soldiers,  who  bad 
lerved  in  the  campaigns  of  Egypt  and  Italy. 

^Be  aare,.  if  you'd  come  with  me,  Master  Tom,  I  could  bring  you  where 
joqH  see  them  yourself,  and  you  could  talk  to  them  of  the  battles  and 
skirmishes,  for  I  suppose  you  spake  French." 

*'Very  little.  Darby.     How  sorry  I  am  now  that  I  don't  know  it  well.'.' 

**No  mat^r,  they'll  soon  teach  you,  and  many  a  thing  beside.  There's  » 
eiplaialluiow  of  not  far  from  where  we  are  this  minute  could  learn  you  the 
naall  sword— 4n  style  he  could.  I  wish  you  saw  him  in  his  green  unifona 
with  white  facings,  and  three  elegant  crosses  upon  it  that  General  Bonaparte 
gne  him  with  his  own  hands ;  he  had  them  on  one  Sunday,  and  I  never 
see'd  anything  equal  to  it." 

'*And  are  there  many  French  officers  hereabouts  ?" 

"  Not  now ;  no,  they're  almost  all  gone.  After  the  rising,  they  went 
back  to  F^ace,  except  a  few.  Well,  there'll  be  call  for  them  again,  please 
God." 

"  Will  there  be  another  rebellion,  then,  Darby  ?" 

As  I  pat  this  question  fearlessly,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
at  some  distance,  a  horseman,  wrapped  up  in  a  loose  doth  cloak,  wae 
passing ;  he  suddenly  pulled  up  short,  and  turning  his  horse  round,  stood 
siactly  opposite  to  the  piper.  Darby  saluted  the  stranger  respectfully,  and 
seemed  deeiroiis  to  pass  on,  but  the  other,  turning  round  in  his  saddle,  fixed 
a  stem  look  on  him*  and  he  cried  out — 

"  What !  at  the  dd  trade,  M*Keown — ^is  there  no  curing  you,  eh  ?" 

**Ju8t  so.  Major,"  said  Darby,  assuming  a  tone  of  voice  he  had  not 
made  use  of  the  entire  morning;    '*  I'm  conveying  a  little   instrumental 


racraation." 


«*  None  of  your  d         d  gibberish  with  me.     Who's  that  with  you  T" 
"  He's  a  son  of  a  neighbour  of  mine,  your  honour,"  said  Darby  with  an 

imploring  look  at  ae  npt  to  betray  him.     *<  His  father^a  sl  adioo\m»aN«t— ^% 

jikiknaMib,  am  oaa  mi§^t  gay, " 

4  C 
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I  was  about  to  contradict  this  statement  bluntly,  when  the  stranger  called 
out  to  ni&— 

**  Mark  me,  young  sir,  you're  not  in  the  best  of  company  this  morning, 
«nd  I  recommend  you  to  part  with  your  friend  as  soon  as  maybe.  And  you,'* 
•aid  he,  turning  to  Darby,  **  let  me  see  you  in  Athlone  at  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow.    D'ye  hear  me?" 

The  piper  grew  pale  as  death  as  he  heard  this  command,  to  which  he  only 
responded  by  touching  his  hat  in  silence;  while  the  horseman,  drawing 
his  cloak  around,  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  beast's  flanks,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  Darby  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  looking  down  the  road 
where  the  stranger  had  disappeared;  a  livid  hue  coloured  his  cheek,  and  a 
tremulous  quivering  of  his  under  lip  gave  him  the  appearance  of  one  in 
ague. 

*•  I'll  be  even  with  ye,  yet,"  muttered  he  between  his  clenched  teeth ; 
•*  and  when  the  hour  comes " 

Here  he  repeated  some  words  in  Irish,  with  a  vehemence  of  manner  that 
actually  made  my  blood  tingle;  then  suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  assumed 
a  kind  of  sickly  smile.     "  That's  a  hard  man,  the  major."* 

•*  I'm  tliinking,"  said  Darby,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes — *•  I'm  think- 
ing it's  better  for  you  not  to  go  into  Athlone  with  me ;  for  if  Basset  wishes 
to  track  you  out,  that'll  be  the  first  place  he'll  try ;  besides,  now  that  the 
major  has  seen  you,  he'll  never  forget  yo;j." 

Having  pledged  myself  to  adopt  any  course  my  companion  recommended, 
he  resumed — 

"Ay,  that's  the  best  way.  I'll  lave  you  at  Ned  Malone's,  in  the  Glen  ; 
aad  when  I've  done  with  the  major  in  the  morning,  I'll  look  after  your  friend 
the  captain,  and  tell  him  where  you  are." 

I  readily  assented  to  this  arrangement,  and  only  asked  what  distance  it 
might  yet  be  to  Ned  Malone's,  for  already  I  began  to  feel  fatigue. 

**A  good  ten  njiles,"  said  Darby,  **  no  less ;  but  we'll  stop  here  above,  and 
get  something  to  eat,  and  then  we'll  take  a  rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  you'll 
diink  nothing  of  the  road  after." 

I  stepped  out  with  increased  energy  at  the  cheering  prospect ;  and  although 
ihe  violence  of  the  weather  was  nothing  abated,  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
thought  of  the  rest  and  refreshment  before  me,  and  resolved  not  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  the  present.  Darby,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  more 
depressed  than  before,  and  betrayed  in  many  ways  a  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  to  his  movements — sometimes  pushing  on  rapidly  for  half  a 
mile  or  so,  then  relapsing  into  a  slow  and  plodding  pace,  often  looking  back 
too,  and  more  than  once  coming  to  a  perfect  stand-still,  talking  the  whole 
time  to  himself  in  a  low  muttering  voice. 

In  this  way  we  proceeded  for  above  two  miles,  when  at  last  I  descried 
through  the  beating  rain  the  dusky  gable  of  a  small  cabin  in  the  distance,  and 
eagerly  asked  if  that  were  to  be  our  halting  place. 

"  Yes,"  said  Darby, «« that's  Peg's  cabin ;  and  though  it's  not  very  remark* 
able  in  the  way  of  cookery  or  the  like,  it's  the  only  house  within  seven 
miles  of  us." 

As  we  came  nearer,  the  aspect  of  the  building  became  even  less  enticing. 
It  was  a  low  mud  hovel,  with  a  miserable  roof  of  sods  or  scraws,  as  they 
are  technically  called ;  a  wretched  attempt  at  a  chimney  occupying  the  gable, 
and  the  front  to  the  road  containing  a  small  square  aperture,  with  a  single 
ftOM  of  gltttt  as  a  window,  and  a  wicker  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a  door, 
*****^  aotwithatanding  the  severity  of  the  day,  lay  wide  open  to  permit  the 
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xit  of  the  smoke,  which  rolled  more  freely  through  this  than  through  thi 
eiummey.  A  filthy  pool  of  itagnant,  green-covered  water  stood  before  thi 
door,  through  which  a  little  causeway  of  earth  led.  Upon  Uiis  a  thin,  lant 
sided  sow  was  standing  to  be  rained  on,  her  long,  pointed  snoot  tnmed 
meditatiTely  towards  the  luscious  mud  beside  her.  Displacing  this  importaal 
mmnber  of  the  &mily  with  an  unceremonious  kick,  Darby  stooped  to  enlei 
the  low  door-way,  uttering  as  he  did  so  the  customary  **  God  save  all  hefe.*" 
As  I  followed  him  in,  I  did  not  catch  tlie  usual  response  to  the  greeting,  and 
from  the  thiek  smoke  which  filled  the  cabin,  could  see  nothmg  whatarei 
around  me. 
,    *«  Well,  Peg,"  said  Darby,  "how  is  it  with  you  the  day  ?" 

A  low  grunting  noise  issued  from  the  foot  of  a  little  mud  wall  beside  tfis 
fire-place.  I  tnrned  and  beheld  the  figure  of  a  woman  of  some  seventy  yean 
of  age  seated  beside  the  turf  embers ;  her  dark  eyes  bleared  with  smoke  and 
dimmed  with  age,  were  still  sharp  and  piercing,  and  her  nose,  thin  and  aqvi^ 
line,  indieated  a  class  of  features  by  no  means  common  among  the  people. 
Her  dress  was  the  blue  frieze  coat  of  a  labouring  man,  over  the  wooUen 
gown  usually  worn  by  women.  Her  feet  and  legs  were  bare,  and  her  head 
was  oofeied  with  an  old  straw  bonnet,  whose  faded  riband  and  tarnished 
finery  betokened  its  having  once  belonged  to  some  richer  owner.  There 
was  no  Testige  of  any  furniture— neither  table,  nor  chair,  nor  dresser,  noi 
even  a  bed,  unless  some  straw  laid  against  the  wall  in  one  comer  could  be 
thus  called ;  a  pot  suspended  over  the  wet  and  sodden  turf  by  a  piece  of  hay 
rope,  and  an  earthen  pipkin  with  water  stood  beside  her.  The  floor  of  ths 
faoTid  in  many  places  lower  than  tlie  road  without,  was  cut  up  into  sloppy 
mud  bj  the  tread  of  the  sow,  who  ranged  at  will  through  the  premises.  In 
m  word,  more  dire  and  wretched  poverty  it  was  impossible  to  conceive. 

Darby's  first  movement  was  to  take  oflf  the  lid  and  peer  into  the  pot,  when 
the  bubbling  sound  of  the  boiling  potatoes  assured  him  that  we  should  havs 
at  least  something  to  eat— his  next  was  to  turn  a  little  basket  upside  down 
for  a  seat,  to  which  he  motioned  me  with  his  hand  ;  then,  approaching  thfl 
old  woman,  he  placed  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  shouted  in  her  ear— 

"  l^hat's  the  major  after  this  morning,  Peg?*' 

She  shook  her  head  gloomily  a  couple  of  times,  but  gave  no  answer. 

**  I*m  thinking  there's  bad  work  going  on  at  the  town  there,"  cried  he,  in 
the  same  loud  tone  as  before. 

Peg  muttered  something  in  Irish,  but  far  too  low  to  be  audible. 

*'  la  she  mad,  poor  thing  ?"  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

The  words  were  not  well  uttered,  when  she  darted  on  me  her  black  and 
piercing  eyes,  with  a  look  so  steadfast  as  to  make  me  quail  beneath  it 

'*  Who's  that  there  T"  said  the  hag,  in  a  croaking  harsh  voice. 

"  He*s  a  young  boy  from  beyond  Loughrca." 

««  No,"  snouted  she,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  energy,  '*  don't  tell  me  a  lie. 
I'd  know  his  brows  among  a  thousand :  he's  a  son  of  Mat  Burke's  of  Cron- 
more." 

**  Begorra,  she  is  a  witch ;  devil  a  doubt  of  it,"  muttered  Darby  between 
his  tee£.  '*  You're  right,  Peg,"  continued  he  after  a  moment.  <*  II is  father'i 
dead,  and  the  poor  child's  left  nothing  in  the  world." 

"And  so  ould  Mat's  dead,"  interrupted  she.    *'  When  did  he  die  ?" 
i    *«  On  Tuesday  morning,  before  day." 

'*  I  was  dhraming  of  hini  that  morning,  and  I  thought  he  kem  up  here  Ic 
the  caUn  door  on  his  knees  and  said,  *  Peggy,  Peggy  M'Casky,  Vm  comi 
to  ax  your  pardon  for  all  I  done  to  you,'  and  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and 
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cmt»  *  Who*8  that  V  and  he  safd  *  'Tis  me ;  'tis  Mr.  Borke.  Fm  come  U^ 
give  you  back  your  lease.'  *  FU  tell  you  what  yeu^U  give  me  back/  says  I» 
*  give  me  the  man  whose  heart  you  bruck  witli  bad  treatment ;  give  me  the 
two  fine  boys  you  transported  for  life  ;  give  me  back  twenty  ^«ar8  of  my 
own»  that  I  spent  in  sorrow  and  misery.' " 

**  Peg,  acushla !  don't  speak  of  it  any  more.    The  poor  child  here,  that's  ■ 
fasting  from  daybreak,  he  isn't  to  blame  for  what  his  fatlier  did.     I  think  the 
praties  is  done  by  this  time." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and  carried  it  to  the  door  to  strain 
off  the  water.  The  action  seemed  to  rouse  the  old  woman,  who  rose  rapidly 
to  her  legs,  and  hastening  to  the  door,  snatched  the  pot  from  his  hand  and 
poshed  him  to  one  side. 

"  'Tis  two  days  since  I  tasted  bit  nor  sup.     'Tis  God  himself  knows 
vAken  and  where  I  may  have  it  again;  but  if  I  never  broke  my  fast,  Fll  not . 
do  it  with  the  son  of  him  that  left  me  a  ]one  woman  this  day,  that  brought 
the  man  that  loved  me  to  the  grave,  and  my  children  to  shame  forever." 

As  she  spoke,  she  dashed  the  pot  into  the  road  with  such  force  as  to  break 
it  into  fifty  pieces;  and  then,  sitting  down  on  the  outside  of  tlie  cabin,  she. 
wrung  her  hands  and  moaned  piteously  in  the  very  excess  of  her  sorrow. 

''  Let  us  be  going,"  said  Darby,  in  a  whisper.  *'  There's  no  spaking  te 
her  when  she's  one  of  them  fits  on  her." 

We  moved  silendy  from  the  hovel,  and  gained  the  road.  My  heart  wa9 
full  to  bursting — shame  and  abasement  overwhelmed  me,  aud  I  dared  not  look 
up. 

**  Good-by,  Peg :  I  hope  we'll  be  better  friends  when  we  meet  again,!' 
said  Darby,  as  he  passed  out 

She  made  no  reply,  but  entered  the  cabin,  from  which,  in  an  instant  alter* 
iha  emerged,  carrying  a  lighted  sod  of  turf  in  a  rude  wooden  tongs. 

*'  Come  along  quick,"  said  Darby,  with  a  look  of  terror,  <*  she's  going  to 
curse  you." 

I  turned  round,  transfixed  and  motionless.  If  my  life  had  depended  on 
it,  I  could  not  have  stirred  a  limb.  The  old  woman  by  this  time  had  kndt 
down  on  the  road  and  was  muttering  rapidly  to  herself — 
^  **  Gome  along,  I  say,"  said  Darby,  pulling  me  by  the  arm. 
'  "And  now,"  cried  the  hag  aloud,  **  may  bad  luck  be  your  shadow  where- 
ever  you  walk,  with  sorrow  behind  and  bad  hopes  before  you  ;  may  you 
never  taste  happiness  nor  ease,  and,  like  this  turf,  may  your  heart  be  id  ways 
burning  here,  and " 

I  heard  no  more,  for  Darby,  tearing  me  away  by  main  force,  dragged  me 
along  the  road,  just  as  the  hissing  turf  emhcrs  had  fallen  at  my  feet  wheie 
the  hag  had  thrown  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MY   WANDBRINOS. 

1  euiNOT  deny  it,  the  horrible  imprecation  I  had  heard  uttered  ag^aiiMt  bm 
^Milled  to  fill  ap  the  cap  of  my  misery.  An  outcast,  without  home,  whhoit 
m  Urieiid,  this  alone  was  wanting  to  overwhelm  me  with  very  wretchedness ; 
and  as  I  eovefed  my  face  with  both  hands,  I  thought  ray  heart  would  break* 

*«  Come,  come.  Master  Tom,**  said  Darby,  '« don't  be  afeard,  it  'ill  nefer 
do  joo  harm,  all  she  said.  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  road  betwetft 
yon  and  her,  with  the  end  of  my  stick,  and  you're  safe  enough  this  time. 
FttXy  she's  m  quare  divil  when  she's  roused — to  destroy  an  Uligint  pot  of 
praties.ihat  way ;  bat  sure  she  had  hard  provocation— ^-well,  well,  you  wam't 
4o  blamer^mfhoivf :  Tony  Basset  will  have  a  sore  reckoning  some  day  for 
^  tUs." 

Tho  mention  of  thai  name  recalled  me  in  a  moment  to  the  consideratioii 
of  my  own  danger  if  he  were  to  succeed  in  overtaking  me,  and  I  eagerly 
eommnnicated  my  fear  to  Darby. 

••  That's  thrue,"  said  he ;  <*  we  must  leave  the  high  road,  for  Basset  will 
be  ap  at  the  bouse  by  this,  and  will  lose  no  time  in  following  yon  oat.  If 
yon  had  a  bit  of  something  to  eat" 

«'  As  to  Ibat,  Darby,"  said  I,  with  a  sickly  effort  to  smile,  «*  Peg's  ooree 
look  away  my  appetite,  fall  as  well  as  her  potatoes  would  have  done." 

**  'Tis  a  bad  way  to  breakfast,  after  all,"  said  Darby.  <*  Do  you  ever  tak^ 
a  sfaaogh  o£  the  pipe.  Master  Tom  ?" 

<«  No,^'  said  I,  laaghiag ;  *'  I  never  learned  to  smoke  yet." 

'*  Well,"  refuted  he,  a  little  piqued  by  the  tone  of  my  answer,  '« 'tis  worse 
yon  might  be  doin'  than  that  same.  Tobacco's  a  fine  thing  for  the  heart  I 
Many's  the  time  when  I'm  alone,  if  I  hadn't  the  pipe,  I'd  bo  low  and  sor- 
rowfid— thinking  over  the  hard  times,  and  the  like ;  but  when  I've  filled  my 
dodeen,  and  do  be  watehing  the  smoke  curling  up,  I  begin  dhraraing  abonl 
sitting  around  the  fire  with  pleasant  companions,  chatting  away,  and  discoors- 
ing,  and  telling  stories ;  and  then  I  invint  the  stories  to  myself,  about  qaare 
devils  of.  pipera  ^travelling  over  the  country,  making  love  here  and  there, 
and  flvpng  dhcell  tuseS'Oat  of  their  own  heads  ;  and  then  I  make  the  tones 
to  them ;  and  after  that,  maybe,  I  make  words,  and  sometimes  lay  down  die 
pipe  and  begin  singing  to  myself ;  and  often  I  take  up  the  bagpipes  and  play 
away  with  4dl  m^  might,  till  I  tkiiik  I  see  the  dariingest  litde  fairies  ever  yoe 
seen,  dancing  before  me,  setting  to  one  another,  and  turning  round,  and 
capering  away—down  Ike  middle  and  up  again:  small  chaps  with  three- 
eoiaered  hats,,  and  wigs,  end  little  red  coats,  all  slashed  with  goold;  and 
beaotifid  liide  oraytuvee  boulding  their  petticoats  this  way,  to  show  saate 
isg  and  So9%;»Modl4o  bo  eaUing  out  to  them, '  Hands  round' — ^  that's  your  i 
eovV-— « look-Atlhe  gieenleyow,  'tis  htmsdf  can  do  it'— <  rise.the  jig,  boo  I* 
and  .fitt|[,'4iskeerry-eBeiifhJ'm*  when  they  go,  and  lave  me  all  iden^by  my-j 
eaUl" 

•^And.bow,doeeall4hai'eoae)Hitoiyeiirbe^,  Darby?"  ^ 

•^THMbt  'lii  <biid«4o«<ell#''tMdDeiby^widi  a  sl^;  <«bat  mypfr»^^ 
Aat  dM  poor  man  thai  has  neither  fine  houses,  nor  fine  clothes,.aeexhvMi4 
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nor  senrants  to  amuse  him,  that  Providence  is  kind  to  him  in  another  way, 
■nd  fills  his  mind  with  all  manner  of  dhroU  thoughts,  and  quare  stones,  and 
bits  of  songs,  and  the  like ;  and  lets  him  into  many  a  secret  about  fairies,  and 
the  good  people,  that  the  rich  has  no  time  for;  and  sure  you  must  have  often 
remarked  it,  that  the  quality  lias  never  a  bit  of  fun  in  them  at  all,  but  does 
be  always  coming  to  us  for  something  to  make  them  laugh.  Did  you  never 
lave  the  parlour,  when  the  company  was  sitting  with  lashings  of  wine  and 
fruit,  and  every  convanicncy,  and  go  down  stairs  to  the  kitchin,  where  may- 
be there  was  nothing  but  a  salt  herrin'  and  a  jug  of  punch  ;  and  if  you  did, 
where  was  the  most  fun,  I  wondher?  Arrah,  when  they  bid  me  play  a  Inne 
for  them,  and  I  look  at  their  sorrowful,  pale  faces,  and  their  dim  eyes,  and 
the  stiff  way  they  sit  upon  their  chairs,  I  never  put  heart  in  it ;  but  when  I 
rise,  '  Dirty  James,'  or  *  The  Little  Bould  Fox,'  or  *  Kiss  my  Lady,'  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  sure  'tis  my  whole  sowl  does  be  in  the  bag,  and  I  squeeze 
tlie  notes  out  of  it  with  all  my  might." 

-  In  this  way  did  Darby  converse  until  we  reached  a  cross  road,  when, 
coming  to  a  halt,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  distance  and  said — 
«  **  Athlone  is  down  beyant  that  low  mountain.  Now  Ned  Malone's  is  only 
six  short  miles  from  this.  You  keep  this  by-road  till  you  reach  the  smith's 
forge,  then  turn  off  to  the  left,  across  the  fields,  till  you  come  to  an  ould  niin» 
lave  that  to  your  right  hand,  and  follow  the  boreen  straight,  'twill  bring  yom 
to  Ned's  doore." 

«'  But  I  don't  know  him,"  said  L 

«•  What  signifies  that? — sure  'tis  no  need  you  have — tell  him  you'll  stop 
there  till  Darby  the  Blast  comes  for  you ;  and  see  now,  here's  all  yoa  hsTe 
to  do — put  your  right  thumb  in  the  palm  of  your  left  hand,  this  way,  and 
then  kiss  the  other  thumb ;  then  you  have  it :  but  mind  don't  do  that  tiH 
you're  alone  with  him— -'tis  a  token  between  ourselves."  .« 

"  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  me.  Darby ;  I'd  rather  not  leave  yoa !"  "-' 

*'  'Tis  myself  mislikes  it  too,"  said  Darby,  with  a  sigh ;  **  but  I  dam't 
miss  going  to  Athlone,  the  major  would  soon  ferret  me  out ;  and  it's  worse 
It  would  be  for  me." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  if  Mr.  Basset  comes  after  me  ?" 

"  If  he  hasn't  a  throop  of  horse  at  his  back,  you  may  laugh  at  him  in  Ned 
Malone's :  and  now,  good-by,  acushla,  and  don't  let  your  heart  be  low— 
you'll  be  a  man  soon,  you  know." 

The  words  of  encouragement  could  not  have  been  more  happily  chosen 
to  raise  my  drooping  spirits :  the  sense  of  opening  manhood  was  already 
stirring  within  me,  and  waited  but  for  some  direct  occasion  to  elicit  it  in  tm 
vigour. 

I  shook  Darby's  hand  with  a  firm  grasp,  and,  assuming  the  easiest  smile 
I  could  accomplish,  set  out  on  the  path  before  me,  with  all  the  alacrityjn  my 
power. 

The  first  thought  that  shot  across  my  mind  when  I  parted  with  my  com* 
panion,  was  the  utter  loneliness  of  my  condition ;  the  next,  and  it  followed 
immediately  on  the  other,  was  the  bold  consciousness  of  personal  freedom. 
I  enjoyed  at  the  moment  the  untrammelled  liberty  to  wander,  without  let  or 
control ;  all  memory  of  Tony  Basset  was  forgotten^  and  I  only  remembered 
die  restraint  of  school  and  the  tyranny  of  my  master.  My  plan— -tad 
already  I  had  formed  a  plan — ^was,  to  become  a  farmer's  servant— to  work 
•s  a  daily  labourer.  Ned  Malone  would  probably  accept  of  me,  yonng  as  I 
WMf  in  Ibis  oapaoity ;  and  I  had  no  other  ambition  than  sQoh  m  seitirBd  my 
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As  I  tnTelled  along,  I  wove  within  my  mind  a  whole  web  of  imaginary 
CBCumstanees,  of  days  of  peaceful  toil ;  of  nights  of  happy  and  contented 
iBsi;  of  friendship  formed  witii  tliose  of  my  own  age  and  condition;  of  the 
loag  rammer  eTeningv,  when  I  should  ramble  alone  to  commune  with  my- 
self on  my  humble  but  happy  lot;  on  the  red  hearth  in  winter,  around  which 
the  merry  faces  of  the  cottagers  were  beaming,  as  some  pleasant  tale  was 
told ;  and  as  I  asked  myself,  would  I  exchange  a  life  like  this,  for  all  the 
advantages  of  fortune  my  brotlier*s  position  afforded  him,  my  heart  replied, 
no.  Even  then  the  woitls  of  the  piper  had  worked  upon  me,  and  already 
had  I  connected  the  possession  of  wealth  with  oppression  and  tyranny,  and 
the  lowly  fortunes  of  the  poor  man,  as  alone  securing  high-souled  liberty  of 
Aooght  and  freedom  of  speech  and  action. 

I  tmdged  along  through  the  storm,  turning  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  I 
nras  not  purraed ;  for  as  the  day  waned  my  fear  of  being  overtaken  increased, 
and  in  every  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  every  rustle  of  the  branches,  I 
thought  I  heard  Tony  Basset  summoning  me  to  stop  and  surrender  myself 
his  prisoner.  This  dread  gradually  gave  way,  as  the  loneliness  of  the  road 
was  unbroken  by  a  single  traveller ;  the  wild  half-tilled  fields  presented  no 
living  object  far  or  near ;  the  thick  rain  swoopcl  along  the  swampy  earth, 
and,  in  its  misty  darkness,  shut  out  all  distant  prospect,  and  a  sadder  picture 
tje  never  rested  on. 

At  length  I  reached  the  ruined  church  Darby  spoke  of,  and  following  ihn 
track  be  indicated,  soon  came  out  upon  the  boreen,  where  for  the  first  time 
some  litde  shelter  existed. 

It  was  only  at  night-fall,  when  fatigue  and  hunger  had  nearly  obtained  the 
▼ielory  over  me,  that  I  saw  at  some  short  distance  in  front,  the  long  roof  of 
a  well-thatched  cabin ;  as  I  came  nearer,  I  could  perceive  that  it  contained 
several  windows,  and  that  the  door  was  sheltered  by  a  small  porch,  (marks 
of  comfort  by  no  means  common  among  the  neighbouring  farmers,)  lights 
moved  liere  and  there  through  the  cabin,  and  the  voices  of  people  driving  in 
liie  eowB,  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  were  welcome  sounds  to  my  ear.  A 
lialf-clad  urchin,  of  some  seven  years  old,  armed  with  a  huge  bramble,  was 
driving  a  flock  of  turkeys  before  him  as  I  approached ;  but  instead  of  re* 
plying  to  my  question,  **  If  this  were  Ned  Malone^sT'*  the  litUe  fellow 
threw  down  his  weapon,  and  ran  for  his  life.  Before  I  could  recover  from 
my  snrprise  at  his  strange  conduct,  the  door  opened,  and  a  large,  powerful- 
looking  man,  in  a  long,  blue  coat,  appeared.  He  carried  a  musket  in  hw 
hand,  which,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  figure  before  him,  he  laid  down 
within  the  porch,  calling  out  to  some  one  inside — 

*'  Go  beck,  Maurice ;  it*8  nothing.  Well,  sir,"  continued  he,  addressing 
me,  '*do  yon  want  anybody  hereabouts!*' 

"Is  this  Ned  Malone*s,  may  I  ask!*'  said  I. 

'* It  is,*'  answered  he.  "  and  I  am  Ned  Malone,  at  your  service,  anA  what 
dienr* 

Hiere  was  something  in  the  cold,  forbidding  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  as 
well  as  in  the  hard  severity  of  his  look,  thai  ^roze  all  my  resolution  to  ask 
m  favour,  and  I  would  gladly  have  sought  elsewhere  for  shelter  for  thd  night, 
had  I  known  where  to  look. 

The  delay  diis  decision  on  my  part  created  caused  him  to  repeat  his  qnes 
tien,  while  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  dark  and  piercing  ezpressloir* 

<«  Dafby  the  Blast  told  me,*'  said  I,  with  a  great  efibrt  to  seem  at  ease, 
M  diat  yon  wonld  gite  me  shelter  to-night.  To-morrow  morning  he  is  le 
come  here  for  me.*' 
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**  And  who  arc  you,*'  said  he,  harshly,  "  that  Vm  to  take  into  mjr 
honse?  In  these  troublesome  times,  a  man  may  ask  the  name  of  hif 
lodger?" 

'*  My  name  is  Burke.     My  father  was  Burke  of  Crcmore,  but  he's  dead 


now." 


*''Tis  you  that  Basset  is  after  all  day — is  it?** 

**  I  can't  tell,  but  I  fear  it  may  be." 

'*  Well,  some  one  told  him  that  you  took  the  Dublin  road,  and  another 
cent  him  up  here,  and  tlic  boys  here  sent  him  to  Durragh.  And  what  are 
you  after,  young  gentleman  ?  do  you  dislike  Tony  Basset?     Is  that  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  '*  I'm  resolved  never  to  go  home  and  live  with  him.  He 
made  my  father  hate  me,  and  through  him  I  have  been  left  a  beggar." 

**  There's  more  than  you  has  a  score  to  settle  with  Tony.     Come  into 

the  house  and  get  your  clothes  dried But  stop,  I  have  a  bit  of  a  caution 

40  give  you.     If  you  see  any  thing  or  anybody  while  you're  under  my  roof 
that  you  didn't  expect " 

**  Trust  me  there,"  interrupted  I,  eagerly,  and  making  the  sign  the  piper 
had  taught  nic. 

'*  What !"  cried  Malonc,  in  astonishment,  **  are  you  one  of  us ?  Is  aeon 
of  Matt  Burke^B  going  to  redress  the  wrongs  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  inflicted  ?  Give  me  your  hand,  my  brave  boy;  there's  nothing 
an  this  house  isn^t  your  own  from  this  minit." 

I  grasped  his  strong  hand  in  mine,  and  with  a  proud  and  swelling  heart 
followed  him  into  the  cabin. 

A  whisper  crept  round  the  various  persons  that  sat  and  stood  about i  the 
iutchen  fire  as  I  appeared  among  t)iem ;  and  the  next  moment  one  after 
lanother  pressed  anxiously  forward  to  shake  liands  with  me. 

**  Help  him  off  with  his  wet  clothes,  Maurice,"  said  Malone,  to  a  young 
.man  of  some  twenty  years ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  my  wet  garments  were 
hung  on  chairs  before  tlie  blaze,  and  I  myself,  accommodated  with  a  fiiia 
coat  that  would  make  a  waistcoat  for  an  elephant,  sat  basking  before  the 
xheerfid  turf  fire.  The  savoury  steam  of  a  great  mess  of  meat  and  potatoes 
induced  me  to  peep  into  the  large  pot  over  the  fire— a  hearty  burst' of  laugh* 
ing  from  the  whole  party  acknowledged  their  detection  of  my  ravenous 
hunger,  and  the  supper  was  smoking  on  the  board  in  a  few  minutes  afler. 
Unhappily,  a  good  number  of  years  have  rolleil  over  my  head  sinee  that 
night ;  but  I  still  hesitate  to  decide  whetlier  to  my  appetite  or  to  Mrs.  Ma- 
iono's  cookery  I  should  attribute  it,  but  certaiuly  my  performance  on  that 
occasion  called  forth  unqualified  admiration. 

•  I  observcdt  during  the  supper,  that  one  of  the  girls  carried  a  plateful  of4he 
eavoury  dibh  into  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen,  carefully  closing  the 
door  after  her  as  she  entered,  and  when  she  came  out  exchanging  with  Mir 
lone  a  few  hurried  words,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  others  was  evidently 
directed.  The  caution  I  had  already  received,  and  my  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety, prevented  my  paying  any  attention  to  this,  and  I  conversed  with  Aose 
«bout  me,  freely  narrating  the  whole  circnmstances  of  my  departure  fron 
bene,  -oiy  fear  of  Basset,  and  my  firm  resolve,  come  what  might,  never*  to 
become  an  inmate  of  his  house  and  family.  Not  all  the  interest  they  took 
iainy  fortunes,  nor  even  their  warm  praises  of  what  they  called  mj  ooniaM 
and  manliness,  could  ward  ofif  the  tendency  to  sleep ;  and  my  eyes  actudqr 
sloaed  as  1 1^  down  in  my  bed,  and,  notwithstanding  4he  noise  of-voioes-aiid 
tt^Munds  of.  laughter  so  near  me,  nnk  intothe  heaviest  slnmben 
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CHAPTER  y. 

iroi«  day  broke,  the  stir  and  bmtle  of  the  houiehold  twoke  me  i  lal 
il  Boi  been  for  the  half-open  door  whidi  permitted  a  view  of  the  pnn 
linga  in  the  kitchen,  I  ahovld  have  been  sadly  puxaled  lo  remember 
ce  I  wmi.  The  cheerful  turf  fire*  the  happy  facea*  and  the  pleaaaal 
Off  all  reminded  me  of  the  preceding  night,  and  I  lay  pondering  over  mj 
mee.  and  reri^nng  within  m^^aelf  many  a  plan  for  the  future. 
»  all  ihe  day-dreama  of  ambition  in  which  youth  indulge*,  there  ia  ddf 
intage  over  the  projects  of  maturer  years — the  past  never  mingles  wild 
fiittne.  In  after  life  our  by-gone  existenoe  is  ever  tinging  the  time  to 
le :  Ae  expectations  friends  have  formed  of  us»  the  promises  we  have  madf 
or  own  hearts,  the  hopes  we  have  created— -seem  to  pledge  us  to  some- 
Mjm  which,  if  nnattainedp  sounds  like  failure ;  but  in  earaer  years,  Ihe 
UBf  isonsciousness  of  our  ability  to  reach  the  goal  does  but  stimulate  u^ 
never  chills  our  eflforts  by  the  dread  of  disappointment.  We  have,  ai 
ejce,  only  bound  oorselves  in  recognisances  with  our  own  hearts— the 
Id  haa  not  gone  bail  for  us,  and  our  (idling  short  involves  not  the  ruin  of 
srs,  nor  the  loss  of  that  self-respect  which  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  opiniM 
loeiety.  I  felt  this  strongly ;  and  the  more  I  ruminated  on  it,  the  more 
Ipldy  bent  was  I  to  adopt  some  bold  career— some  enterprising  path, 
ire  ambition  should  supply  to  me  the  pleasures  and  excitements  Ih^t 
m  Ibnnd  among  friends  and  home. 

Qow  perceived  how  unsuitable  would  be  to  me  the  quiet  monotony  of  • 
i^ni'a  liffr— how  irksome  the  recurrence  of  the  same  daily  occupation^ 
routine  of  ceaseless  labour,  the  intercourse  with  those  whose  views  ana 
lea  strayed  not  beyond  their  own  hedge-rows.  A  soldier's  life  appeared 
ealize  all  that  I  looked  for ;  but  then,  the  conversadon  of  the  piper  re- 
Bed  to  me,  and  I  remembered  how  he  painted  these  men  to  me  ae  mere 
iling  braves,  to  whom  glory  or  fame  were  nothing,  merely  actuated  br 
bsMst  passions,  the  slaves  of  tyranny.  All  the  atrocities  he  mentioned 
be  military  in  the  past  year  came  up  before  me,  and  with  them  the  bravo 
stance  of  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  How  my  heart 
red  with  enthusiaam  as  I  thought  over  the  bold  stand  they  had  made, 
how  I  panted  to  be  a  man  and  linked  in  such  a  cause.  Every  gioomj 
nmatance  in  my  own  fate  seemed  as  the  result  of  that  grinding  oppreesion 
er  which  my  country  suffered,  even  to  the  curse  vented  on  me  by  one 
Me  roin  and  desolaUon  lay  at  my  own  father's  door.  My  temples  throb- 
,  and  my  heart  beat  painfully  against  my  side,  as  I  revolved  these  thoughte 
Wm  me;  and  when  I  rose  from  my  bed  that  morning  I  was  a  rebel  with 
mj  soul. 

nbe  day,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  stormy  and  inclement    The  raio 
mid  down  without  ceasing,  and  the  dark,  louring  sky  gave  no  promise 
Mtter  things.    The  household  of  the  cottage  remained  all  ai  Koma^mA 
Bok  themselves  to  mieh  ocenoations  as  indoor  ^nn\\te&.    TVa  ^vbmUl 
dsvB  le  iheir  Mpinnir^wbeeU^-HHrni^  of  the  men  emv\o^«QL.^MimaA8M^ 
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HI  repairing  their  tools,  and  others  in  making  nets  for  fishing ;  but  all  were 
engaged.  Meanwhile,  amid  tlie  sounds  of  labour  were  mixed  the  busy  hom 
of  merry  voices,  as  ihi-.y  chatted  away  pleasandy,  with  many  a  story  and 
many  a  song  lightcninj^  thti  long  hours  of  the  dark  day.  As  for  me,  I 
longed  impatiently  for  Darby *s  return — a  tliousand  half-formed  plans  were 
flitting  through  my  mind,  an(M  burned  to  hear  whether  Basset  was  still  in 
pursuit  of  me — whatcoiirHc  lie  was  adopting  to  regain  me  within  his  control 
—if  Darby  had  seen  my  friend  Bubbleton,  and  wliether  he  showed  any  disi- 
position  to  befriend  and  protect  me.  These  and  such  like  thoughts  kept 
passing  through  my  minci ;  and  as  the  storm  would  shake  the  rude  door,  I 
would  stand  up  w^ith  eagerness,  hoping  every  moment  to  see  him  enter. 
But  the  day  moved  on,  and  the  dusky  half-light  of  a  wintry  afternoon  was 
falling,  and  Darby  made  not  his  appearance.  When  I  spoke  of  him  to  the 
ethers,  they  expressed  no  surprise  at  his  absence,  merely  remarking  that  he 
was  always  uncertain — no  one  knew  when  to  expect  him — that  he  rarely 
'came  when  they  looked  for  him,  and  constantly  dropped  in  when  no  one 
anticipated  it. 

*  **  There  he  iit  now,  then,'*  said  one  of  the  young  men,  springing  up  and 
'opening  the  door-—**  1  hear  his  voice  in  the  glen.'* 

"  Do  you  sec  him,  Maurice  ?"  cried  Malone.     ••  Is  it  him  ?** 

The  young  man  stopped  back,  his  face  pale  as  death,  and  his  month 
partly  open.  He  whispered  a  word  in  the  old  man's  ear,  to  which  the  other 
leeponded— - 

.  "  Where  ?"  The  youth  pointed  with  his  finger.  ••  How  many  are  they  !" 
was  his  next  question,  wliile  his  dark  eye  glanced  towards  the  old  mnaket 
that  hung  on  the  wall  above  the  fire. 

"  Too  many,  too  many  for  us,"  said  Maurice,  bitterly. 
'  The  women,  who  hnA  gathcrcrl  around  the  speaker,  looked  at  each  other 
wiOi  an  expression  of  utter  wretchedness,  when  one  of  them,  breaking  from 
the  others,  rushed  into  the  little  ituiiT  room  off  the  kitchen,  and  slammed 
'(he  door  violently  behind  her.  The  next  instant  the  sound  of  voieee  was 
Ibfard  from  the  room,  as  if  in  altercaiinn.  Malone  turned  round  at  oncOf 
and,  throwing  the  door  wide  opf»n,  called  out—  • 

'*  Be  quiet,  I  say.  There's  not  a  momrnt  to  be  lost.  Maurice,  put  thai 
jgan  away — Shamus,  take  up  your  net  agnin — sit  down,  gids." 

At  tlie  same  instant  he  dre^v  from  his  bosom  a  long  horse-pistol,  and, 
Jvaving  examined  the  loading  and  priming,  replaced  it  within  his  waistcoat, 
and  sat  down  on  a  chair  beside  the  (ire,  liis  strongly- marked  countenance 
'fixed  on  the  red  blaze,  while  hi.s  lips  muttered  rapidly  some  words  to  him- 
self. 

"Are  ye  ready  there?"  he  cried,  as  his  eyes  M'crc  turned  towards  the 
Vmall  door. 

*•  In  a  minit,"  said  the  woman  from  within. 

At  the  same  instant  the  sounds  of  voices  and  the  regular  tramp  of  men 
loarching  were  heard  without. 

"  Halt !  stand  at  ease,"  called  out  a  deep  voice,  and  the  clank  of  the 
muskets  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  was  heard  through  the  cabin.      Mean- 
while, crery  one  within  had  resumed  his  previous)  place  and  occupation^  pnd 
Ihe  buz  of  voices  resounded  through  the  kitchen,  as  though  no  interropikm 
jwhalcvcr  had  taken  place.     The  latch  was  now  lifko,  and  a  sergc^^ 

"^ping  to.pcrmit  his  tall  feather  to  pass  in,  entered,  followed  by  a  maa  te 

htter  was  a  short,  powcrfuny-Vm&l  m«n^  ot  :i\Ks^\^tv:|  \  Voalan  of  a 
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•  ■ 

fUMiAY  gnjt  ecmtraated  with  the  deep  purple  of  hie  eooiitenaiieey  wUch 
wae  ewoUen  mud  bloated— the  mouth,  its  laoet  remirkable  feature,  waa  laiye' 
and  thick-lipped— >the  under  lip  projecting  considerably  forward,  and  havinf 
a  alniifet  conTolffiTe  motion  when  he  waa  not  apeakmg. 
•  •*  I^e  a  hard  day.  Mister  Barton,**  said  Malone,  rising  from  his  teat,  and 
strokinf  down  his  hair  with  one  hand.  -  Woa*t  ye  eome  over  and  take  am 
airoflhefirer 

•*l  will,  indeed,  Ned,*'  said  he,  taking  the  proffered  seat,  and  stretching 
eol  hia  legs  to  die  blaie.  '*  It's  a  se? ere  season  we  have.  I  don't  know 
bow  the  poor  are  to  get  in  the  turf;  the  bogs  are  very  wet  entirely." 

**  They  are,  indeed,  sir ;  and  the  harvest  *iU  be  very  late  getting  in  now,** 
said  one  of  the  yonng  men,  with  a  most  obsequious  Toice.  •«  Won't  ye  sU 
down,  sirr*  sakl  he  to  the  ser^neant 

A  nod  from  Mister  Barton  m  acquiescence  decided  the  matter,  and  die 
sergeant  waa  sealed. 

••What's  here,  Mary?"  aaid  Barton,  atriking  die  large  pot  that  hong  OTcr 
the  fire  with  hia  foot. 

<•  It's  the  boys'  dinner,  sir,"  said  die  giil. 

- 1  think  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  jcb  if  we  joined  them,"  replied  he,  langh- 
in|^yi*-^<  di,  sergeant  T' 

••niere'ill  be  enough  for  us  sD,"  said  Malon^^«'and  I'm  sure  ye'n 
irdeometoit'* 

■^  The  taUe  was  miiekly  spread,  the  placea  next  the  fire  being  reaerred  for 
the  strangeiB ;  whue  Malone,  unlocking  a  cupboard,  took  down  a  botde  ofj 
whisky,  whidi  he  placed  befcwe  them,  remarking,  as  he  did  so— 

^Oon't  be  afeard,  gentlemen— 'tis  parliament 
.   *•  That's  ri^t,  Muone.     I  like  a  man  to  be  loyal  in  these  bad  timee; 
dMre*e  nothing  like  it.    Faidi,  Mary,  you're  a  good  cook — that's  as  sstouu 
a  flaw  ae  efer  1  tasted.    Where's  Pataey  now  f    I  haven't  seen  him  fct 
sane  time." 

The  girl's  fece  grew  dark-red,  and  then  became  suddenly  ss  pale ;  when* 
M^gpnnf  back,  aha  liAed  her  apron  to  her  face,  and  leaned  against  the 


.  M  Be'g  transported  for  life,"  said  Malone,  in  a  deep  sepulchral  voice, 
while  all  hia  efforts  to  conceal  agitation  were  fruitless. 

**  Oh,  I  remember,"  said  Barton,  carelessly — **  he  was  in  the  dock  with 
Ae  HenDS-^^ril  take  another  bone  from  you,  Ned  Sergeant,  that^s  a 
leal  Iran  diah,  and  no  bad  one  either." 

i  **  Whal'a  doing  at  the  town  to-day?"  said  Malone,  affecting  an  air  of  easy 
fadifference. 

«•  Nothing  remarkable,  I  believe  ;  they  have  taken  up  that  rascal,  Daibjjr 
dbe  Blaet,  as  thej  call  him.  The  major  had  him  under  examination  this 
Mrniog  for  two  hours ;  and  diey  say,  he'll  give  evidence  against  the  IKI- 
leas  a  little  more  fat,  if  yon  pleaae— money,  you  know,  Ned,  will  do  anj 
dnngtheae  times." 

i  ^  xoa  ought  to  know  that,  sir,"  said  Maurice,  with  such  an  air  of  aasumed 
■nnianiin  aa  actudly  made  Barton  look  ashamed.  In  an  instant,  however^ 
he  vaeofered  himself,  and  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  remark.  «*  Your  healdif 
scfoaiit  Ned  Malone,  your  healdi— ladies,  yours,  and  boys,  the  same.^* 
A  shower  of  "  thank  ye,  sir's,"  followed  this  piece  of  )inlooked-for  coo^ 
Mn.  «« Who's  diat  boy,  diere,  Ned?"  said  he,  pointinf  to UM«  w I iMl 
il^l  mj  eyfp  rirrt^  upoa  him. 
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**  Ha'f  from  this  eido  qF  Banagher,  Mr/'  laid  Malone,  evading  the  fM^ 
Ibiu 

••  Come  oyer  here,  younker.    What's  hU  name  !** 

"  Tom,  sir.*' 

"  Come  over,  Tom,  till  I  teach  yon  a  toast.  IIere*8  a  glass,  my  lad- 
bold  it  steady,  till  I  fill  you  a  bumper.  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  the  crop- 
flies ! 

••  No,  never." 

••  Never  heard  of  the  croppies !  well,  you*re  not  long  in  Ned  Malone's 
compnny,  anyhow — eh?  ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  my  man,  the  croppies  is  an- 
ocher  name  for  the  rebels,  and  the  toast  Vm  going  to  give  you  is  aboot  then^ 
80  mind  you  (inish  it  at  one  pull — here,  now,  are  you  ready?'* 

*'  Yes,  quite  ready,*'  said  I,  as  I  held  the  brimming  glass  straight  befott 
na. 

••  Here's  it  then : 

*  May  ^wry  crofipy  Ui^  the  rofe, 

And  find  soijie  man  (o  bang  tlicm  ; 
Mny  Basnal  Harvey  and  the  pope 
Uave  llepiMiiital  to  hang  Uwm.'  " 

I  knew  enough  of  the  meaning  of  his  words  to  catch  the  annsiona  Hid 
dashing  the  ghiss  with  all  my  force  against  the  wall,  1  broke  it  in  a  hundred 
pieces.  Barton  sprang  from  his  chair,  his  face  dark  with  passion,  clntchinf 
me  by  tlie  collar  wiih  both  hands,  he  cried  out,  **  Holloa,  there,  withontv 
bring  in  the  handcufl*s  here.  As  sure  as  my  name's  ^andy  Barton,  wflW 
teach  you  that  toast  practically,  and  that  ere  long.*' 

**Take  care  what  you  do  there,**  said  Malone,  fiercely;  "that  young 

Elitlenian  is  a  son  of  Matthew  Burke«  of  Cremore;  his  relatives  are  not  the 
nd  of  people  figure  in  your  riding-house." 

••  Are  you  a  son  of  iMatthew  Burke?" 

••  I  amV' 

••What  brings  you  here,  then  ? — why  are  yon  not  at  home  ?'* 

•■  By  what  ri^iit  do  you  dare  to  ask  me?  I  have  yet  to  learn  howfcrl  am 
responsible  for  wliere  I  go,  to  a  thicf-caichcr."  « 

••  You  hear  that,  sergeant,  you  heard  him  use  a  word  to  bring  me  into 
contempt  before  the  people,  and  excite  them  to  use  acts  of  violence  toirardt 
me." 

••  No  such  thin*^.  Mister  Barton."  said  Malone,  coolly ;  •«  nobody  here 
Jias  any  thouglit  of  molesting  you.  I  told  you  that  young  gentleman's  namo 
and  condition,  to  prevent  you  making  any  mistake  concerning  him!  for  his 
friends  are  not  tiie  people  to  triOe  with." 

This  artfully-put  menace  had  its  effect ;  Barton  sat  down  again,  and  ap- 
peared to  reflect  for  a  few  minutes,  then  taking  a  roll  of  paper  from  In 
pocket,  he  began  leisurely  to  peruse  it — the  sflenee  at  this  moment  was 
■omething  horribly  oppressiTC. 

••  This  is  a  search-warrant,  Mr.  Malone,"  said  Barton,  laying  down  Ae 
juper  on  the  table,  ••  empowering  me  to  seek  for  the  body  of  a  eertaia 
vtetich  officer,  said  to  be  concealed  in  these  parts.  Informalioni  on  oift 
•ebte  that  he  passed,  at  least,  one  night  ander  your  roof.  As  he  has  not  ae^ 
crpted  die  amnesty  granted  to  the  other  officers  in  the  late  famons  attnafll 
^ijpiqst  tlie  ^ce  of  this  country,  the  law  will  deal  with  him  asetrict  joiMb 
may  demanu ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  right  yon  should  know  that  harixMiite 
^^Mtenng  him,  under  these  circumstaacea,  iatoUea  the  pecaoaor  igmnim 
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•  Mw  In  hk  piilt  Mr.  Malone*i  well-known  and  tried  loyaltjrv**  oon- 
tMwd  BsfUMi*  with  a  half^n  of  most  malicioufl  meanifig, «« would  ccrtaialjr 
«Bul|imte  him  from  anj,  suspicion  of  this  nature ;  but  sworn  informaMOi 
wm  slobboni  things*  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  each 
If  proceeding  would  involve——** 

**I  thought  the  ihnibbles  was  over,  sir,**  interrupted  Malone,  wiping  hie 
Jnrehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  **and  that  an  honest  industiious  maOt 
limt  niiided  his  own  business,  had  nothing  tii  fear  from  any  one." 

"  And  you  thought  right,**  said  Barton,  slowly  and  deliberately,  while  he 
leanned  the  other's  features  with  a  searching  look ;  *»  and  that  is  the  very  fact 
Fa  come  to  ascertain ;  and  now,  with  your  leave,  we*R  first  search  the 
house  and  offices  ;  and  then  1*11  put  a  litde  interrogatory  to  such  persons  m 
I  think  fit,  touching  this  affair.**  , 

**  You*re  welcome  to  go  over  the  cabin  whenever  you  like,**  said  MakMM^ 
nmig,  and  evideatly  labouring  to  repress  his  passionate  indignation  at  Bar- 
lenTa  coolness.  * 

Barten  eieod  up  at  the  same  moment,  and  giving  a  wink  at  the  sergeant 
fcUow,  walked  towards  tlie  small  door  Tve  already  mentioned.     Malone% 
irile  wk  this  started  forward,  and,  catching  Barton  •  arm,  whispered  a  fsw 
Mfdft  in  his  ear. 

*Sh»  must  be  a  very  old  woman  by  this  time,**  said  Barton,  ftnnf  hni 
(kwn  eyes  on  the  speaker. 

**Upwmvde  of  ninety,  sir,  and  bed-ridden  for  twelve  years,*'  said  tb* 
WcnMA,  wiping  a  tear  away  with  her  apron. 

••And  how  comes  it  she*s  so  aAvid  of  tlie  soldiers,  if  she's  doting !** 

*Amh,  they  used  to  frighten  her  so  much,  coming  in  at  night,  ani 
Iring  shots  at  the  doore,  and  drinking,  and  singing  songs,  that  she  never  got 
•sw  it,  and  that*s  the  rayson.  I'll  hss  of  your  honour  not  to  bring  in  the 
nergeani,  and  to  disturb  her  only  as  htue  ss  you  can,  for  it  sots  her  ravhv 
stant  hattles  and  murders,  and  it*s  maybe  ten  days  b^Tore  we'U  get  her  minn 
at  ease  afain.** 

••Watt,  wen,  rn  not  trouble  her,*'  said  he  quickly.  «•  Sergeant,  step 
fendk  for  a  moment** 

Widi  this  he  entered  the  room,  followed  by  the  woman,  whose  uneertabi 
Map  nnd  quiet  gesture  seemed  to  suggest  caution. 

■•  Vhe^a  asleep,  sir,**  said  she,  approaching  the  bed.     **  It*s  many  a  dm 
she  had  as  fine  a  sleep  aa  that.     *Tis  good  luck  you  brought  ua  this 
ing.  Mister  Barton.*' 

•«  Diaw  aside  the  curtaui  a  litde,**  said  Barton  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  foaiv 
l^g  to  awake  the  sleeper. 

••  Tie  rousng  her  up,  you*ll  be,  Mister  Barton.     She  feels  the  light  ai 


••  CRiehinathea  very  long  for  so  old  a  woman,**  said  he  somewhat  londes, 
••sod  han  a  good  broad  shoulder  too.  Pd  like  if  it  was  only  for  eurioaiqr 
jnst  to  aee  her  foce  a  little  closcr.-^^I  thought  so.        Come,  captain,  itPa 


A  scream  from  ihe  woman  drowned  the  remainder  of  the  speech,  whilo 
it  Hm  name  instant  one  of  the  young  men  shut  to  the  outside  door,  ani 
iHfnd  it.  The  eergeant  was  immediately  pinioned  with  his  hands  hehiiX 
Mslmth,  and  Maiene  drew  his  horse-piatol  from  his  bosom,  and  hohiinf  nf 
Ua  Innd,  ddlcd  ^ou^-^ 

.-^WM  B  wm6^-inei  a  word.     If  ye  spake,  it  Will  be  llin\aa^ian» 
fUn  ^m,"^  mid  i»  fo  Oe  seiMant 
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4t  the  same  moment  the  noise  of  a  scuffle  was  heard  in  the  inner  fooau 
«Bd  the  door  burst  suddenly  open,  and  Barton  issued  forth*  dragging  in  hie 
•tiong  hands  the  figure  of  a  young,  slightly-formed  roan.  His  coat  was  offp 
Imt  his  trousers  were  braided  with  gold,  in  roilitarv'  fashion ;  and  his  black 
moustache  denoted  the  officer.  The  struggle  of  the  youth  to  get  free  was 
tttlerly  fruitless — Barton's  grasp  was  on  his  collar,  and  he  held  him  as  though 
he  were  a  child. 

Malone  stooped  down  towards  the  fire,  and  opening  the  pan  of  his  pistol, 
examined  the  priming ;  tlien  slapping  it  down  again  he  stood  erect. 

**'  Barton,**  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  firm  determination  I  heard  him  use  for 
(he  first  time — **  Barton,  it*s  bad  to  provoke  a  man  with  the  halter  round  his 
■eok.  I  know  what*s  before  me  well  enough  now.  But,  see,  let  him 
escape — give  him  two  hours  to  get  away — and  here  1*11  surrender  mywM 
jrmir  prisoner,  and  follow  you  where  you  like.** 

**  Break  in  the  door  there,  blast  ye,**  was  the  reply  to  this  offer,  as  BartOB 
shouted  to  the  soldiers  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Two  of  the  young  mea 
darted  forward  as  he  spoke  and  threw  tliemselves  against  it  **  Fire  througli 
i^"  cried  Barton,  stamping  with  passion. 

**  You  will  have  it,  will  you  then,**  said  Malone,  as  he  ground  his  leeth  ift 
anger;  then  rabing  his  pistol  he  sprang  forward,  and  holding  it  within  a  yard 
of  Barion*s  face,  shouted  out,  **  tliere.**  The  powder  flashed  in  the  lock,  and 
fluick  as  its  own  report,  Barton  hurled  the  Frenchman  round  to  protect  hioi 
ROra  the  ball,  but  only  in  time  to  receive  the  shot  in  his  right  arm  as  he  held 
it  uplifted.  The  arm  fell  powerless  to  his  side,  while  Malone  springing  <Na 
him  like  a  tiger,  grasped  him  in  his  powerful  grip,  and  they  both  rolled 
upon  tlie  ground  in  terrible  conflict  The  Frenchman  stood  for  an  instuit 
like  one  transfixed,  then  bursting  from  the  spot  dashed  through  the  kitehea 
40  the  small  room  I  had  slept  in.  One  of  the  young  men  followed  him* 
The  crash  of  glass,  and  the  sounds  of  breaking  wood-work  were  heaid 
among  the  oth^  noises,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  gave  way  in  frontt 
and  the  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  entered  at  a  charge. 

**  Fire  on  them  I  fire  on  them  !'*  shouted  Barton,  as  he  lay  struggling  on 
the  ground ;  and  a  random  volley  rang  through  the  cabin,  filling  it  witk 
ifBoke.  A  yell  of  anguish  burst  forth  at  the  moment,  and  one  of  the  women 
tay  stretched  upon  the  hearth,  her  bosom  bathed  in  blood.  The  acene  waa 
•  *w  a  terrible  one ;  for  although  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  young  men 
lAialied  on  the  soldiers,  and  regardless  of  wounds,  endeavoured  to  wrest  their 
avgb^  from  them.  The  bayonets  glanced  through  the  blue  smoke,  and  shoats 
€'  T^^^  and  defiance  rose  up  amid  frightful  screams  of  suflering  and  wo.  A 
baj*>ii^Vstab  in  the  side,  received  I  know  not  how,  sent  me  half  fainting 
rddlb^  the  little  room,  through  which  the  Frenchman  had  escaped.  The  open 
window  being  before  me,  I  did  not  deliberate  a  second,  but,  mounting  the 
Inble,  crept  through  it,  and  fell  heavily  on  the  turf  outside.  In  a  moment 
afler  I  rallied,  and  staggering  onwards,  reached  a  potato-field,  where,  over- 
.4temo  by  pain  and  weakness,  I  sank  into  one  of  the  furrows,  scarcely  con 
sctous  of  what  had  occurred. 

Weak  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  could  still  hear  the  sounds  of  the  conflict 
.that  raged  witliin  the  cabin.  Gradually,  however,  they  grew  fainter  and 
ifainler,  and  at  last  subsided  altogether.  Yet  I  feared  to  stir ;  and  althon/rii 
spigbt  was  now  fallingv  and  the  adenca  continued  unbroken,  I  lay  atttl 
Boping  to  hear  some  well-known  voice,  or  even  the  footstep  of  some  one 
JUmnging  to  Ap  house ;  but  all  was  calm,  and  nothing  stirred.  Thn  wuf 
pt,  loo,  wsa  hushed :   not  a  ledS  moved  ui  thia  ik^  tcmVy  aauEaMK^^Msi%» 
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The  dread  of  finding  tlie  soldiers  in  possession  of  the  cabin  made  mc 
fcarfol  of  qaitting  my  niding-pUce,  and  I  did  not  move.  Some  hours  h^d 
pasted  over^  ere  I  gained  courage  enough  to  raise  my  head,  and  look 
aboatme. 

My  fiest  ifiMnee  was  directed  towards  tfit  distant  high-road,  where  I 
ezpectod  to  hate  seen  some  of  the  party  wlio  attacked  the  cabin  ;  but  far  as 
my  eye  eould  reach*  no  living  thing  was  to  be  seen ;— my  next  was  towards 
die  cabin*  which«  to  my  horror  and  amnzemcnt,  I  soon  perceived  was 
enveloped  in  a  thick,  dark  smoke,  tliat  rolled  lazily  lri)m  the  windows  And 
doorway,  and  OTon  issued  from  the  thatched  roof.  A.s  I  looked,  1  could 
bear  the  crackling  of  timber  and  the  sound  of  wood  burning.  Thrse  c(«- 
tinned  to  increaae;  and  tlien  a  red  forked  flume  shot  through  one  of  llui 
ciBomenta,  and,  turning  upwards,  cnught  the  thatch,  where,  passing  rapidly 
aenoB  the  entire  xoof,  it  burst  into  a  broad  sheet  <if  fire,  which  diedoai 
again  aa  rapadly,  and  left  the  gloomy  smoke  triumphant. 

Meanwhile  a  roaring  sound,  like  that  of  a  furnace,  was  heard  from  within; 
and  al  bot,  with  an  explosion  like  a  mortar,  the  roof  burst  open,  .ind  the 
biigiit  blaae  sprung  forth;  the  rafteis  were  soon  enveloped  in  fire,  and  tho 
hoslfd  atraw  niae  into  the  air,  and  floateil  in  Uiin  streaks  of  flnme  through 
the  black  aky.  The  doorcases  and  the  window-frames  were  all  liumtiig« 
and  nmsfead  tlietr  oudines  against  the  dark  walls ;  and  as  the  tluitch  wao 
owsBBiiid,  the  red  raAers  were  sten  like  tho  ribsi  of  a  skeleton,  but  tliey  Ml 
in  oat  by  one,  sanding  up  in  tlieir  descent  millif>ns  of  red  sparks  into  the 
dark  air.  The  back  wall  of  the  cal)in  had  given  way  to  the  heat,  and 
Arongh  ita  wide  fissure  1  could  see  the  interior,  now  one  mass  of  undistin- 
gniihsbia  ruin;  nothing  remained,  save  tlie  charred  and  blackened  walls. 

I  aat  gasing  at  this  sad  sight  like  one  entranced  :  sometimes  it  seemed  10 
n^  aa  a  terrible  dream  ;  and  then  the  truth  would  break  upon  me  with  fear- 
M  force,  and  my  heart  felt  as  thotigh  it  would  burst  far  l>eyond  my  bosom. 
The  last  flickaruig  flame  died  away;  tho  hissiug  sounds  of  the  fire  were 
stilled ;  and  the  dark  walls  stood  out  against  the  blcnik  back-ground  in  all 
thaar  horribla  deformity,  as  I  rose  and  entered  the  cabin.  I  stood  within 
dialittla  roooi  where  I  had  slept  the  night  before,  and  looked  out  into  the 
kitchen^  around  whose  happy  hearth  the  merry  voices  were  so  lately  heard* 
I  bsDOght  Jham  np  before  me,  in  imagination,  as  tiiey  sat  there.  One  by 
one  I  inarked  their  places  in  my  mind,  and  thought  of  the  kindness  of  their 
welcoaM  to  me,  and  the  words  of  comfort  and  encoursgement  they  spoke. 
The  hearth  waa  now  cold  and  black ;  the  pale  stars  looked  down  between 
the  walla,  and  a  chill  moonlight  dickered  through  the  gloomy  rtiin.  My 
heart  had  no  toom  for  sorrow,  but  another  feeling  found  a  place  within  it— 
aaarage  thirst  for  vengeance — vengeance  upon  those  who  had  desecrated  a 
peaceful  home,  and  brought  blood  and  death  among  its  inmates !  Here  was 
the  Tcry  reahxation  before  my  eyes  of  what  M'Kpown  liad  been  telling  me ; 
here  the  horrible  picture  he  had  drawn  of  tyranny  and  outrage.  In  these 
humble  cottagers  1  saw  but  simple-minded  peasants,  who  hatl  opened  their 
doora  to  some  poor  unfriended  outcast— one  who,  like  myself,  had  neither 
house  nor  home:  I  saw  them  offeiing  their  hospitality  to  him  who  sought 
it,  freely  and  openly ;  and  at  last,  adventuring  al)  they  possessed  in  the 
worid,  rather  than  betray  him— *and  their  rewanl  was  this.  Oh,  how  my 
heart levolfed  aA anch  oppression;  bow  my  spirit  fired  at  such  indignity;  1 
ihonghtnUfe  paased  in  opposition  to  such  tyiannv  were  loo  short  a  ven- 
pnoe,  and  I  knekme  down  betide  tiiat  blackened  b^cO^  an&  i«wt^  W|r 
milfJiemmmjr  ia  Urn  fhetb^  , .  .     .        >n, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

■T  XOVCATIOir. 

As  I  thought  over  the  varioas  incidents  the  last  few  dajs  of  my  lile  had 
presented,  I  began  to  wonder  with  myself  whether  the  world  always  went 
•a  thus ;  and  if  the  same  scenes  of  misery  and  wo  I  had  witnessed  were  hi 
tfie  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  work  of  years  seemed  to  me  to  havw 
been  accomplished  in  a  few  brief  hours.  Here,  where  I  stood,  but  yeeter 
4ay,  a  happy  family  were  met  together ;  and  now,  death  and  misfortune  had 
laid  waste  the  spot ;  and,  save  the  cold  walls,  nothing  marked  it  as  a  himan 
habiution.  What  had  become  of  them  f  Where  had  tbey  gone  to  !  Had 
K^j  '^^  ^h®  blood*8tained  hands  of  the  cruel  soldiery,  or  were  thegr 
Uid  away  to  prison  ?  These  were  the  questions  constantly  recurring  le  my 
fliind :  and  the  French  officer,  too— -what  of  him  ?  I  felt  the  deepest  oHe* 
lest  in  his  fate.  Poor  fellow !  he  looked  so  pale  and  sickly ;  and  yet  there 
Was  something  both  bold  and  manly  in  his  hashing  eye  and  oompusMed  lip^ 
Be  was  doubdess  one  of  those  Darby  alluded  to.  What  a  lot  was  hie;  hm 
how  litde  did  my  own  sorrows  seem,  as  I  compared  them  with  his  Ihms«» 
less,  friendless  condition  1  As  my  thoughts  thus  wandered  on,  a  daik 
silBdow  fell  across  the  gleam  of  moonlight  that  lit  up  the  ruined  cabia.  I 
turned  suddenly,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a  knan  leaning  against  the  door^oal, 
9of  a  second  or  two  fear  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  but  rallying  noon,  I 
eiUed  out — «•  Who's  there  7*' 

'  **  'Tis  me,  Darby  M'Keown,'*  said  a  well-known  Toice,  but  in  a  tone  W 
deepest  sorrow :  **  I  came  over  to  have  a  look  at  the  onld  walls  once  aoie.*^ 

*•  You  heard  it  all,  then,  Dartiy  V* 
'    **  Yes :  they  wor  bringing  the  prisoners  into  Athlone  as  I  left  die  towai 
and  I  thought  to  myself  you*d  maybe  be  hiding  somewhere  heiaaboiita.    la 
Ae  captain  away— ^s  he  safe  ?" 

*''rnc  French  officer— yea-— he  escaped  eariy  in  the  bnsinesa.  I  kaair 
lie  must  be  far  off  by  this  time.     Heaven  knows  which  way  though/'- 

**  Maybe  I  could  guess,"  said  Darby,  quietly.  **  Well,  well,  it'a.liard  Mb 
know  what's  best.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  the  will  of  God  that  we  aran.*! 
lo  succeed ;  and,  if  we  hadn't  rieht  on  onr  side,  it  would  not  be  easy  lo  batt 
ap  against  such  misfortunes  as  these." 

There  was  a  silence  on  both  sides  after  these  words,  during  which  I  paft 
dered  them  well  in  my  mind. 

•*Come,  Master  Tom,"  said  Darby,  suddenly;  <*'ti8  time  we  waia 
teovlng.     You're  not  safe  here  no  more  nor  others.     Basset  is  looking  fel 

C  everywhere,  and  you*U  have  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  for  a  while,  al 
t     Your  friend,  the  captain,  too,  is  gone ;  his  regiment  marched  yeelsf 
Ay;  so  now  make  up  your  mind  what  to  do." 

•«  That's  easily  done.  Darby,"  said  I,  attempting  to  seem  at  ease;  *« whidi* 
yttr  is  your  road  shall  be  mine,  if  yeu  let  me." 

•  :mI^  you— yea,  with  a  hearQr  welcome,  too,  my  ^darliag;  but  Aa  iiat 
IHtf  li  to  get  yon  some  dothes  that  won't  diseover  on  yosi.  Hara^  a  kat 
-tHiiilBiOi  MO  Wf  o#n  that  'ill  j oat  fit  yoa,  and  Taa  a  cpl  kdka  thmla 

\t*»  eoon^  for  the  present;  and  la tii% f^tiba%Vlkt 
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p«l»  hmr  jiA  mm  le  behmfe,  and  IwHl  be  no  IM  iMi  *ii  iiri  jw  o«l 
HA  daya  or  m  CDrtnif  kt.** 

My  ehanfe  of  coatume  was  soon  effected,  and  my  woond,  wMdi  tomtj 
OBI  to  be  m  Iriiiiif  ono,  liiokMl  after ;  1  took  a  faioopeil  look  ^  Ike  oM  t»aUa» 
eiopped  after  mjr  oumfaakNi  down  the  boieon. 

««lf  fio  nako  kaate,"  aakl  Darby,  ••  we'll  be  bevond  SkaowNi  haiWor 
cbjr ;  and  lben»  when  we're  on  the  eaaalv  wo^ll  eaay  got  a  lift  In 
ef  the  boalB  foinf  to  Dvblin.'* 

••Are  yon  lor  Onbltn  f"  inqaiied  I,  eagerly. 

**  Tee:  Tni  to  be  there  on  the  tweoty-foorth  of  thb  montfi,  pleaie  Oed* 
nere*e  a  meeting  of  ihe  fnenda  of  Ireland  to  be  theot  and  oohm  veaolaliono 
will  be  taken  about  what's  to  be  done.  There's  bad  work  going  on  in  the 
nsriianMnt.*' 

•« Indeed*  Darby !  whatisitr 

••Oh!  yoo  couldn't  ondecsUnd  it  well:  but  it's  jost  as  if  we  wam't  to 
kafo  any  thing  to  say  to  go? em  oursdves*  only  be  made  slaves  of,  and  seni 
abroad  to  fight  for  the  English,  that  always  hate  aa  and  abuse  us." 

••And  aie  we  going  to  bear  with  this f**  cried  I,  passionately. 

••  NOf**  aaid  D^y,  faying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder ;  *•  no,  not  at  least  if 
wt  had  twenty  thousand  like  you,  my  brave  boy.  But  you'll  hear  every 
ikuag  jTonrself  soon ;  and  now,  let  roe  attend  to  your  education  a  bit*  for 
wfm  not  ont  ef  the  enemy's  eountry.*' 

ikiiby  now  oMunenoed  hia  eode  of  instruction  to  me,  by  whiok  1  ieamedl 
I  wne  to  perlbnn  a  speeies  of  second  to  him  in  all  mioetmlay— >noi  ok* 

iv  OB  Ifae  tmeat  principles  of  harmony,  but  merely  ahemeting  with  ldn» 

Ike  fetaes  of  Ins  eonga.  These,  which  were  entirely  of  hie  own  oompo* 
ali'to  be  leamedt  and  orally,  too,  for  Mister  M'Keoiwn  wae  leo- 
JBilane  of  hie  copyright  ever  to  oonunit  them  to  writing;  and  eapeewtty 
dnried  me  never  to  repeat  any  lync  in  the  same  neighbotirhoed. 

'•It's  not  only  the  robbery  I  care  for,"  quoth  Darby,  ** but  the  varmint 
daslfoys  cy  poethry  completely;  sometimes  changing  the  words,  injuring 
lbs  sentiments,  and  even  altering  tho  tune.  Now,  it's  only  last  Tuesday  i 
hssrd  •  Behave  politely,*  to  the  tone  of  *  Look  how  he  sarved  me.'  " 

Besides  the  musical  portion  of  ny  ediioatk>n,  there  was  another  scarcely 
lass  difficalt  to  be  attended  to:  ^is  was,  the  skilfel  adaptation  of  our  melo* 
ttsB  not  only  to  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  company,  but  to  their  political 
and  party  bearings— Darby  supplying  me  with  various  hints  how  I  was  to 
dbesver  m  n  moesent  the  peeullar  bias  of  any  stranger's  politics. 

••  The  koye«**  mAA  Darby— thereby  meaning  his  own  party,— ••  does  ke 
ilwasre'aiy  and  carefil,  and  begin  by  askiiiff,  maybe,  for  •  Do  yon  indkie  t^ 
or^  Crowe  ni  the  barley,'  or  the  like.  Then  they^ll  say,  •  Have  yon  nny 
ftiof  new,  Mwter  M'Keown,  from  up  the  counthry  ?*  •Something  eweoi, 
tolir  eajra  I*  *  Ay,  or  sour,  av  ye  have  it,'  they'll  say.  •  Maybe  ye'd  like 
1,  then  r  eaya  I.    Arrah,  you'd  see  their  faces  redden  op  wHh 

»^ifeaple 


It,  and  how  they'll  beat  time  to  every  stroke  of  the  tone- 
griWthem.  Bnl  the  yeoe  (meaning  the  yeomen)  will  eall  out  fnightily, 
•riper  t  hoUon  there,  (nper,  I  say,  rise  the  Boyne  Water,  or  Orof^phMP  He 
down.**' 
••  And,  of  oooTse,  yon  refuse.  Darby  ?" 

•RofisiO— itrfdee,  ie  il— «nd  tet  a  bayonet  in  nief    Devil  nMt,  my  dbar* 
n flqr  ilni» wf*  ^  the  epint  I  ean ;  and  nod  my  henA  to ^Ke  iNM^inA 
beat  fkm  time  with  mrheel  Mod  toe ;  and,  maybe,  if  I  see  need  ol  \i|\%MiMb 
^m^mm^ditiWm^'mBMnkr,  ted  tttt  Sibm  iw  bnibMin  MM*}*'' 
'  d2 


i4t  *rOU  BVRKE,  OF  ^^OURS.^' 

t  i    H«re  Darbjr  took  firrnn  the  lining  of  hii  hat  a  banch  of  ofango 
whoM  faded  glories  showed  it  had  done  long  and  actifo  senriee  in  the 
'■it  loyalty* 

I  confess.  Darby's  influence  over  me  did  not  gain  any  accession  of  po^ 

by  this  honest  avowal  of  his  political  expediency ;  and  the  bold  asaerttoa  ^f 

a  nation's  wrongs,  by  which,  at  first,  he  won  over  my  enthusiasm,  seemed 

•  #adly  at  varianee  with  this  truckling  policy.     He  wss  quick-sighted  €iMu|h 

to  perceive  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and  at  once  remarked-— 

••  'Tis  a  hard  part  we*re  obliged  to  play,  Master  Tom,  but  one  comCMt 
"sre  hav»— >it*s  only  a  short  time  we'll  need  it.     You  know  the  song.*' 
Here  he  broko  uto  the  popular  tune  of  the  day  :— 


"  And  the  French  will  oome  sftin, 

Says  tht  Shan  van  vaugh. 
And  they'll  bring  ten  thooaand  men, 

Saya  the  Shan  van  Taugh,  ^ 

And,  with  powder  and  with  ball. 
For  our  rights  we'll  loudly  call ; 
I>on't  you  think  they'll  bear  na  theni 

Saya  the  Shan  van  ▼aagh. 

*•  Te  must  lam  that  air,  Master  Tom ;  and  see,  now,  the  yeos  is  as  kmd 
••of  it  as  the  boys,  only  remember  to  put  their  own  words  to  it;  and  di^  a 
liarm  in  that  same,  when  one's  not  in  earnest.  See,  now,  I  believe  ii*«e 
dsatural  pleasure  for  an  Irishman  to  be  humbugging  somebody;  andt  fMSi 
when  there*8  nobody  by,  he'd  rather  be  taking  a  rise  out  of  himself  Ihaa 
4oing  nothing.  It's  the  way  that^s  in  us,  Gk>d  help  us !  Sure  it's  that 
jnkes  us  sicli  favourites  with  the  ladies,  and  gives  us  a  kind  of  native 
Ibr  coorttn*— «  i 

MTiathalookof  hiaeye  ^ 

And  a  way  he  can  aigh  ^|. 

Makea  Paddy  a  darlin' wherever  he  goea ;  ' 

With  a  augary  brogue,  " 

Ye'd  bear  the  rogue 

Chest  the  girls  before  tbtir  noee.  * 


«« And  why  nott — ^Don't  they  like  to  be  cheated,  when  they're  sure  to  wii 
lifter  all  f— >to  win  a  warm  heart  and  a  stout  arm  to  fight  for  them." 

This  species  of  logic  I  give,  as  a  specimen  of  Mister  M*Keowii's  powtr 
nO^  if  not  explaining  away  a  difficulty— -at  least,  getting  out  of  all  roach  ^ 
,pi— an  attribute  almost  as  Irish  as  the  cause  it  was  employed  to  defend.      » 

.'  As  we  journeyed  along,  Darby  maintained  a  strict  reserve  as  to  the  ovwt 
;  which  had  required  his  presence  in  Athlone,  nor  did  he  allude  to  the  mi^ 
'  but  passingly,  observing  tha^— 

,•    **  He  didn't  know  how  it  happened  that  a  Dublin  magistrate  should  hmm 
•fOome  up  to  these  parts,  though,  to  be  sure,  he's  a  great  friend  of  the  Bi^t 

Honourable."  j 

**  And  who  is  he  ?"  asked  I. 

:  r  The  Right  Honourable !  Don't  you  know  then  ?  Why*  I  didu't  think 
f^lhirra  was  a  child  in  the  county  couldn't  tell  that.   Sure*  it's  Deonia  Biowiie 

^^  iiSiflM  MsmMl  at  once  to  snggeai  »  w\uAa  ftMA.aC  vtx^riWiMinHi^tpJ 


TOM   BITRKK,  OF  "  OUM.  '■  it^ 

iMlqr  OTpilwiad  for  boon  long  oa  the  terrible  power  of  a  meat  in  whoee . 
kaii  lifii  and  death  were  dietriUited,  without  any  ekl  from  judge  or  jury-**. 
hBiopeiiiiig  to  me  another  chapter  of  the  Uwleae  tyranny  f>  which  he  was. 
fteetiag  my  attentioiiv  and  by  which  he  already  aaw  my  m«iid  was  gread/1 


AboQt  an  hour  after  daybreak  we  arrived  at  a  small  cabin,  which  eerred  as* 
tlhehiwiBie  «m  the  caoal  side.     It  needed  not  the  cold,  murky  sky,  ner  the' 
ceaieleas  pattering  of  the  rain,  to  make  tliis  place  look  more  comfortless  aadr 
■jwtabie  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  beheld.     Around,  for  miles  in  extent, 
ihe  country  was  one  unbroken  flat,  without  any  tface  of  wood,  or  even  a, 
angle  thorn  hedfle«  to  relieve  the  eye.     Low,  marshy  meadows,  where  the 
ndL  flaggers  and  reedy  ffrass  grew  tall  and  luxuriant,  with  here  and  there. 
MMtte  stray  patches  of  tillage,  were  girt  round  by  vast  plains  of  bo^,  cut  up . 
iate  every  variety  of  trench  and  pit.     The  cabin  itself,  though  slated  and 
MU  of  stone*  was  in  bad  repair,  the  roof  broken  in  many  places,  and  the 
window  mended  with  pieces  of  board,  and  even  straw.     As  we  came  closOt 
Darby  remarked  that  there  was  no  smoke  from  the  chimney,  and  that  tho 
door  was  fseteaed  on  the  outside. 

*'  That  looks  bad,'*  said  he,  as  he  stopped  short  about  a  dozen  paces  frofli, 
ihe  hoveL  and  looked  steadily  at  it;  **  tJiey*ve  taken  him  too.** 

"Whoisit,Dari)yrsaidI.     •' What  did  he  do  ?" 

IfrKeown  paid  no  attention  to  my  question,  but  unfastening  the  haep- 
vUsh  attached  iha  door,  without  any  padlock,  entered.     The  Bre  was  yet, 
diva  on  fkm  hearth,  and  a  small  stool,  drawn  close  ui  it,  showed  where  sonsO: 
one  had  been  sitting :  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  the 
eabin;  the  same  humble  furniture  and  cooking  uteusib  lying  about,  as  we;^ 
mm  in  any  other.     Darby,  however,  scrutinized  every  tiling  most  carefully ; 
hsUng  everywhere  and  into  every  thing,  till,  at  last,  reaching  his  hand, 
ibove  the  door,  he  pulled  out,  from  the  straw  of  the  thatch,  a  small  pieoa. 
sf  dirty  and  crumpled  paper,  which  he  opened  with  the  greatest  care  and 
sttention ;  and  then  flattening  it  out  with  his  hand,  began  to  read  it  over  to. 
Uunself,  his  eye  flashing,  and  his  cheek  growing  redder,  as  he  pored  over  it. 
At  last  he  broke  silence  witln— 

**  '71s  myself  never  doubted  ye,  Tim,  my  boy.  Look  at  that.  Master' 
Tom— bnt  anie  yon  wouldn't  understand  it,  after  all.  The  yeos  took  hinik 
up  last  night  'Tis  something  about  cutting  the  canal,  and  attacking  the 
boat,  fliat's  again  him;  and  he  left  that  there — that  bit  of  paper,  to  give  the 
leys  eoaiage  that  he  wouldn't  betray  them.  That's  tlie  way  the  cause  wilL 
piesper— 4f  we'll  only  stick  by  each  other.  For  many  a  time,  when  they. 
td»  a  man  np,  they  spread  it  about  that  he's  turned  informer  against  the 
ant,  and  then  ^e  others  gets  careless,  and  don't  mind  whether  they're  taken 
cr  not" 
!  Bttby  leplaeed  the  piece  of  paper  carefully,  and  then,  listening  for,  a 

Mment,  exclaimed — 

■  **  I* hear  the  boat  coning ;  let's  wait  for  it  outside." 
7'While  he  employed  himself  in  getting  his  pipes  into  readiness,  I  couid, 
sethelpr  ranunataag  on  the  strength  of  loyalty  to  each  other  the  poor  people' 
ntssiild  amid  every  temptation  and  every  seduciioo-7— how,  in  tlie  midst  of. 
aseh  misery  as  theirs,  neither  threats  nor  bribery  seemed  to  influence  thenif 
was  a  strong  testimony  in  ffivour  of  their  truth,  and  to  such  a  reasoner  as  I 
was,  a  no  less  eogent  argument  for  the  goodness  of  the  cause  that  eUeitfld 
sodivirtnea. 

alaqgaidgy  Jiemarfced  that  the  deck  waa  wVbvoX  % 


4f4  TOM  BlIRKV,  OF  ^OURX." 

•imgier;  liesps  of  trunks  nnd  luggage  littered  it  tfie  entirt  wtjr;  Vat 
flevrritj  of  the  weather  had  driven  every  one  under  cover,  czeepc  the  f 
nan  and  the  captain,  who,  both  of  tliem  wrapped  up  in  tliick  eoataof  frien^ 
eeemed  like  huge  bears  standing  on  tlieir  hind  quarters. 

•*  How  arc  you,  Darby?**  shouted  the  skipper;  *'call  out  that  laxy  raeeil 
to  open  the  lock.'* 

**  I  don't  think  he's  at  home,  sir,"  said  Darby,  as  innocently  as  though  lie 
knew  nothing  of  the  reason  for  his  absence. 

**  Not  at  home ! — the  scoundrel,  where  can  he  be,  then  ?  Come,  yom^ 
eter,"  cried  he,  addressing  me,  '*  take  the  key  there,  and  open  the  lock.*'  , 

Until  this  moment,  I  forgot  the  ch^cter  which  my  dress  and  appearaaet 
assigned  to  me ;  but  a  look  from  the  piper  recalled  roe  at  once  to  recoUee* 
tion ;  and,  taking  up  the  iron  key,  I  proceeded,  under  Darby's  instmctieH% 
to  do  what  I  was  desired,  while  Darby  and  the  captain  aroused  theroeelve* 
by  wondering  what  had  become  of  Tim,  and  speculated  on  the  immedMli' 
consequences  his  absence  would  bring  down  on  him. 

"  Are  you  going  with  us.  Darby  ?"  said  the  captain. 

'*  Faix,  I  don*t  know,  sir,"  said  he,  as  if  hesitating;  ^*a¥  there  wee  mf 
genUeman  that  liked  tlie  pipes 


'*Yes,  yes,  come  along,  man,"  rejoined  the  skipper:  ** is  the  boy 
jou  ? — very  wrll^-come  in,  youngster." 

We  were  soon  under  way  again ;  and  Darby,  having  arranged  hie  malni* 
liient  to  his  satisfaction,  commenced  a  very  spirited  voluntary  ID  annoueee 
Ilia  arrival.  In  an  instant  the  cabin-door  opened,  and  a  red-faced, 
looking  fellow,  in  uniform,  called  out— - 

«•  Holloa,  there — is  that  a  piper  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Darby,  without  turning  his  face  round,  while,  at 
eame  time,  he  put  a  question,  in  Irish,  to  the  skipper,  who  answered  h 
m  single  word. 

«*  I  say,  piper,  come  down  here,"  cried  the  yeoman,  for  such  he 
•'  come  clown  here,  and  let's  have  a  tune." 

"Fm  coming,  sir,'*  cried  Darby,  standing  up;  and  holdhig  out  hk 
Ip  me«  he  called  out,  **  Tom,  alannah,  lead  me  down  stairs." 

I  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  to  roy  amazement,  perceived  that  he  had 
turned  up  the  white  of  his  eyes,  to  represent  blindness,  and  wse  grepifig 
with  his  hand,  like  one  deprived  of  sight. 

As  any  hesitation  on  my  part  might  have  betrayed  him  at  onee,  I  took  Up 
hand,  and  led  him  along,  step  by  step,  to  the  cabin  door.  I  had  barely  tee 
tp  perceive  that  all  the  passengers  were  habited  in  uniform,  when  oee  ef 
Aem  called  out^- 

•«We  don't  want  the  young  fellow;  let  him  go  beek.  Piper,  eit  dewi 
here." 

The  motion  for  my  exclusion  was  passed  without  a  negative,  end  I  doeed 
Ihe  door,  and  sat  down  by  myself  among  the  trunks  on  deck. 
^  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  saw  nothing  of  Darby :  the  shovte  of 
kvfghter  and  clapping  of  hands,  below  stairs,  occasionally  infonning  na  him 
wiecessful  were  his  efforts  to  amuse  his  company;  whHe  I  hsd  ihiindil 
me  to  think  over  my  own  plans,  and  make  some  reeolutioiiff  tat  the  fvtne 


X    .* 
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^  CHAPTEB  yU. 

KKTIM  STB»T. 

Bov  this  long*  meUneholy  day  wore  on,  I  cannot  My ;  to  mo  il  «ai  n 
dflony  la  nvery  m  in  its  own  dismal  aspect :  the  very  sounds  of  nirili 
pat  iamd  [ioin  the  cabin  beneath  grated  harshly  on  my  ear :  and  the  many 
■trains  of  Darby *s  pipes  and  the  clea^ notes  of  his  rich  voice  seemed  liM 
tppBhagy  ftoin  4Nie,  who  so  lately  had  spoken  in  terms  of  hearlrhveathin^ 
potion  of  hie  countrymen  and  their  wrongs.  While,  thereforot  my  eet** 
■alioA  for  my  oompanion  auflered,  my  aorrow  for  the  cause  that  denninded 
mdi  sacrificea  deepened  at  every  moment,  and  I  panted  with  eagerness  fef 
the  moasni  when  I  might  talie  my  place  among  the  bold  defendera  of  mj 
tmiMUy,  and  openly  dare  our  oppressors  to  the  battle.  All  that  M'Ksowa 
hd  loU  as  of  English  tyranny  and  oppreasiou  was  connected  in  my  mindl 
with  the  draadAil  scene  I  had  so  lately  been  a  witneas  to»  and  for  the  caaao 
if  which  I  looked  no  further  than  an  act  of  aimple  hoepitality*  From  tliis 
I  wandered  on  to  the  thought  of  those  brave  allies  who  had  dosertsd  thsic 
cneer  of  continental  glory  to  share  our  almost  hopeless  fortunes  hsre;  and 
how  I  burned  }o  know  them,  and  learn  from  them  something  of  a  sddisr's 
trdoor. 

Night  had  fallen,  when  the  fitful  flashing  of  lamps  between  the  tall  elms 
Jkot  knMl  the  banks  announced  our  approach  to  the  capital.  There  is  somo- 
Uig  dreadfully  depressing  in  the  aspect  of  a  large  city  to  the  poor  Wfk^ 
Insadsd  youth,  who,  without  house  or  home,  is  starting  upon  hia  life's 
jooroey;  the  atir— -the  movement — the  onward  tide  of  population,  intent  ois 
flosooBB  or  business,  are  things  in  which  he  has  no  parL  The  appearaacs 
if  wealth  humiliates,  while  the  sight  of  poverty  afl'rights  him;  and  whils 
every  one  is  animated  by  some  purpose,  he  alone  seems  like  a  waif  thro  wo 
SO  the  shores  of  life,  unclaimed— -unlooked  for.  Thus  did  I  feel  among  that 
bosy  crowd  who  now  pressed  to  the  deck,  gathering  together  their  luggafsy 
mi  weparing  for  departure.  Some  home  awaited  each  of  these ;  somo 
lisoith,  sons  hspp^  faces  to  greet  their  coming ;  but  I  had  none  of  thsssu 
lUs  was  a  sorrowud  thought ;  and  as  I  brooded  over  it,  my  head  sank  upott 
m[  kaess»  and  1  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  forward  about  me. 

'•iTom/*  whispered  a  low  voice  in  my  ear — "  Master  Tom,  don't  dsUj^ 
^f  dsar :  lei  ns  slip  out  here.  The  soldiers  want  me  to  go  with  them  to 
Anr  Inlleta ;  and  I  have  promised — but  I  mean  not  to  do  it 

I  lookod  npu  It  was  Darby,  buttoned  up  in  his  coat,  his  pipes  nnfastsoad 
tm  As  convonisncs  of  carriage. 

**8tif  out  sAar  »o  at  ttis  lock  here.    It'a  so  dark,  ws*U  novsr  bo 


mjmy  on  him,  I  elbowed  my  way  through  the  crowded  dssi^ 

spnng  out  just  as  the  boat  began  her  forward  movement. 
^Msprs  wo  an  all  aab,"  said  Daiby,  patting  me  on  the  shonldor;  «*and 
sow  that  I've  time  to  ask  you,  did  you  get  your  dinner,  my  child  t" 
^Oht  yss;  the  captain  brought  ms  aomething  to  eat." 
*•  CooM, ihai's  riAt  anyhow]    Glory  be  to  Grodl  I  ate  ViaitiXy  oK 
hooB  migrmoh  thimgh  tb9  ^iackguanLn-bad  luck  to  thssn  toe  wo 
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Bie  eat  am  orange  lily  whole*  afraid  the  greenst  a>  diey  nid,  might 

*  *  ft 

iBjQre  ine* 

•*  I  woDder,  Darby/'  said  I»  '*  that  yoa  haren't  more  firmness  than  t» 
change  this  way  at  every  moment.** 

'*  Firmness,  is  it  ?  Faitli  it's  firm  enoagh  Td  be,  and  stiff  too,  if  I  didn't 
«  eore  it's  t)ie  only  way  now  at  all.  Wait,  my  honey,  till  the  time  comes 
round  for  ourselves,  and  faith  you'll  never  accuse  me  of  coorting  their 
CiTOor;  but  now — at  this  momeni,  you  perceive — we  must  do  it  to  lean 
their  plans.  What  do  you  think  1  got  to-night?  I  learned  all  the  signs  Ihs 
Mos  nave  when  they're  drinking  together,  and  what  they  say  at  each  sign* 
There's  s  way  they  have  of  gripping  the  two  little  fingers  together— 4lst 
rn  not  forget  soon.'*'  * 

For  some  time  we  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  without  ezchangiDg 
than  an  occasional  word.     At  last  we  entered  a  narrow,  ill-lighled 
whieh  led  from  tlie  canal  harbour  to  one  of  the  larger  and  wider  thoraogh* 
rues. 

**  I  almost  forget  the  way  here,"  said  Darby,  stopping  and  looking  aboat  hist. 
At  last,  unable  to  solve  the  difficulty,  he  leaned  over  the  half-door  of  a  shopt 
and  called  out  to  a  man  within — '*  Can  you  tell  me  where  is  Kevin  streetf" 

**  No.  30  f"  says  the  man,  after  looking  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment. 
'   Darby  stroked  down  one  side  of  his  face  with  his  hand  slowly,  a  geshdf 
hnmediately  imitated  by  the  other  man. 

••  What  do  you  know  ?"  said  Darby. 
'   ^  I  know  *  U«*  *'  replied  the  man. 

••  And  what  more  ?" 

••IknowN.*" 
'   ««That  'ill  do,"  said  Darhy,  shakin;^  hands  with  him  cordially.     •*  KaWf 
fell  me  the  way :  for  I  have  no  time  to  spare." 

*^  Begorra,  you're  in  an  ijrrrat  ha<<ie  :is  if  you  were  Darby  the  Blast  him* 
self.     Ye'll  come  in  and  take  a  ^lass?" 

Darby  only  laughed ;  and  nifnin  excusing  himself,  he  asked  the  wijt 
which  having  learned,  he  wished  liis  newly-made  friend  good  night,  and  Wt 
proceeded. 

'*  They  know  you  well  hereabouts,  by  name  at  least,"  said  I,  when  we 
had  walked  on  a  little. 

"That  they  do,"  naid  Darhy,  proudly.  "From  Wexford  to  Belfast; 
there's  few  diiesn't  know  me ;  and  they'll  know  more  of  me,  av  Fm  rigli^ 
heforo  I  die." 

t    This  he  spoke  with  more  of  determination  than  I  ever  heard  him  use 
previously. 

••  Here's  the  street  now  :  th«*re'8  the  lamp— that  one  with  the  two  bumsif 
|Kere.  Faix,  we've  made  ^ood  tnirk  since  morning,  anyhow." 
'  As  he  spoke,  we  entered  a  narrow  passaiofe,  through  which  the  strasV 
lamp  threw  a  duhinuH  half  li^ilu.  This  conducted  us  to  a  small  paved  coM^ 
erossing  which  wo  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  large  house,  which  appeared" ift 
total  darkness.  Darhy  knocked  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  door  mii 
speedily  opened  by  s  man,  who  whispered  something,  to  which  M^Kaowi 
ipade  answer  in  the  same  low  tone. 

»  ^  Vm  glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  the  man  louder,  as  he  made  way  Ibr 
him  to  para. 

I  pushed  forwani  to  follow,  when  imddenly  a  strong  arm  wis  slietcihii 
Mm  my  breast,  and  a  gmff  voice  asked— 
'^'^Wko  Are  yoa  V 
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Dariiy  fiMfpad  iMk  md  Mid  tomcAiiif  in  hit  ear:  ih%  atliar  itpUtd 
ilvfij  ia  tibe  negativs ;  and  although  Dnby»  aa  it  appaarad»  «aed  avtrj 
paver  of  pafeaaakm  ho  poaifaied>  the  man  waa  inezoiable*    At  laat*  whoa 


ihalBai|>erot  both  appeared  nearifgiriaf  way»Darby  turned  lone,  and  aaidUr 
^  «•  Wait  for  me  a  momnmu  Tom,  where  yoe  are,  and  I*U  eofae  for  yoii/*  | 
•"tbmymgt  ha  diaappeared,  and  the  door  doeed  at  the  eame  time,  leaYinf 
■e  in  darfcneae  on  the  oataide.  My  patience  wae  not  aeveiely  taxed  eae 
ttm  mioQlee  the  door  opened,  and  Darby,  followed  by  another  peraoo^ 


^*  **lfr.  Bvrlce,**  eeid  thie  latter,  with  t3ie  tone  of  toice  thai  at  once  beepoke 
a  geaUeman,  «•  I  am  proud  to  know  you.*'    He  graaped  my  hand  wanalj 


be  f  poke,  and  shook  it  affectionately.     **  I  esteem  it  an  hoaonr  to  be  y< 
Mrnar  here.    Can  you  find  yoor  way  after  me?    Thie  place  ie  aerer 
%hl(iiil    bat  I  met  yoa'U  know  it  better  ere  long." 
.  Miattaring  aome  words  of  acknowledgment,  I  followed  my  aaeeen  mar 
qiauataaee  along  the  dark  corridor. 

••  Then*8  a  etep  here,"  cried  he, '« and  now  mind  the  etusa." 
^  -1  ioflf  asd  winding  tight  coodncted  us  to  a  landing  whore  a  oaadb  waa 
baraing  in'a'iia  eeoaee.    Here  my  conductor  turned  round-* 

••  Toor  Christian  name  ia  Thomaa,  I  believe,"  eaid  he;  at  the  same  omk 
aMat,  aathalightfellonme,  heetartedaoddanly  back  with  an  air  of  mia^U4 
MsniahmeDtand  diagiin*  ^  Why,  M«Kaown,yott  told  me  ■"  The  laet 
pi  the  eenlenee  waa  lost  in  a  whisper. 

**Ife  a  ^gaiaelnmde  him  wear,"  aaid Darby;  *<he*dno  chance  of 
esomng  the  country  without  it." 

"rm  not  sJMaUng  of  that,"  lelorted  the  other  angrily.  «« It  ia  his  aga^ 
f  msm  he*a  eaiy  a  boy.  How  old  are  you,  air?"  continued  he,  addreestiy 
lli^  bol  wMi  te  less  eourteay  than  before. 

**Okl  enough  to  live  for  my  country,  or  die  for  it  either,  if  need  be,"  aal^ 
I,kangfatily. 

**  Bnvo,  my  darling,"  cried  the  piper,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder 
eMhnsiasm. 

"^That'e  not  exactly  my  question,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling  good- 
Inedly ;  **I  want  to  know  your  age." 
^  ^  I  eras  fourteen  in  August,"  said  I. 

**I  had  rather  you  could  say  twenty,"  responded  he  thoughtfully.  '*  Thia 
ie  a  sad  miatake  of  yours,  Darby.     What  dependence  can  be  placed  on  a 
AM  like  this  T— he*s  only  a  child  af\er  all." 
,  •*  He*s  a  child  1*11  go  bail  for  with  my  head,*'  said  Darby. 

**  Your  head  has  fully  as  much  on  it  as  it  is  fit  to  carry,*'  said  the  other 
In  a  tone  of  rebuke.  *'  Have  you  told  him  any  thing  of  the  object  and 
iatentions  of  this  society  T  But  of  course  you  have  revealed  every  thing. 
Well,  I'll  not  be  a  party  to  this  business.  Young  genUeman,"  continued 
he,  in  a  Toiee  of  earnest  and  impressive  accent,  **  all  I  know  of  you  is  the 
ftw  partictdars  this  man  has  stated  respecting  your  unfriended  position,  and 
te  eraelhr  to  which  you  fear  to  expose  yourself  in  trusting  to  the  guardian- 
Aipof  Mhr.  Basset  If  these  reasons  have  induced  rou,  from  recklessneea 
sad  indifference,  to  risk  your  life,  by  association  witn  men  who  are  actuated 
by  high  and  noble  principles,  then  I  say,  you  shall  not  enter  here.  If,  how- 
ever, aware  of  the  object  and  intentions  of  our  union,  you  are  desirooe  ta 
lid  as,  yoong  diongh  yon  be,  I  shall  not  refuse  yon." 

••'That'e  it,"  inteiropted  Darby— ^«  if  yoa  feel  in  yooihawl  %  tewa% 
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«m6fMr  Mid  «M  otfm  InaUf ; -^kt  Ua  dUcidt  for  liMMiir.'' 
«•!  Befthar  knew  yoar  kit«Biioiit,  aor  even  gnats  it  theo^**  said  I|  SnaUf^ 
^Wtf  devtitatioB  m  te  p«or  pniapaet  belim  me,  maka  ma*  aa  yoii  awr 

K,  iadiffaraiit  to  what  I  aaibark  is,  proridad  that  it  ba  not  diabononiafajii 
not  danger  will  datar  aM,  diat*a  all  I  can  promiaa  you." 

•^laaot^  aMd  the  atimnger,  ••  thia  ia  bnt  anothar  of  your  pranha^  M'Keown. 
The  yooBf  ganllanian  waa  to  ba  kidnappad  amoogat  na.  Ona  thing ,'*  aaid 
h&t  turning  to  ma,  "  I  feel  aaaured  of,  that  any  thing  you  hava  wiinaaaad 
hare  ia  aafe  wilhin  your  keeping,  and  now,  we'll  not  press  tha  natlsr 
fhrfher;  in  a  few  daya  yoo  eaa  hnr,  and  make  up  your  mind  on  all  thaaa 
dringa,  and  aa  you  aw  nol  odiarwiaa  providad,  lat  ua  make  you  our  guaal  it 
fta  mean  whilAi** 

Widiont  dWng  dm  tiaM  to  roply,  Im  led  ma  down  ataira  again,  an4 
«nloeking  a  door  on  the  aaeond  ioor,  paaaad  through  aafwal  UMMna  anti),||| 
anaehed  ona  comlhciabljr  fitted  up  tike  n  atndy* 

«« Yoo  must  be  satisfied  with  a  sofa  here  Cmt  to>night»  bat  to-aomow  I  «m 
nuke  you  mora  tioinfaiiaMa." 

•  I  *row  my  oyoa  Ofuriha  wntl-fillad  boak-ahatf  with  delight,  Mid  «w  fro- 
mring  to  thank  him  for  all  Ua  Ifindnaaa  to  aw*  when  ha  added 
^  "•  I  mnatlsavo  you  now,  but  wo'tt  meat  la  nwrrawt  aot  good  nig^    dmM 
itmgt  M'Keown,  we  shall  want  yon  praaandy." 

I  wtmld  gladiy  have  delajnad  Darhy  to  intarrogala  him  aboni  my  mimf 
abode  and  its  inhabitants,  but  he  was  obligad  to  oboy^  wmd  I  haaad  Iha  dofif 
IMM,  as  Oiey  cAoaed  It,  on  Am  ootaidnt  and  ahartiy  aAac,  te  aooda  of 
ttair  feet  died  away,  and  I  waa  left  in  ailenoa. 
'  ~  Determined  ta  con  wwsr,  nnd,  if  poaaiMa«  aiphin  tonmalf  iho  Hljwiaiy 


Vmy  poaitfoD,  I  diow  my  aofa  aawavda  iho  iia  and  aat  down,  bnt  foilgM 


fgoqger  than  all  mv  eurioaiqrt  had  ibo  sanotaiyf  and  •!.  traf 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

■O.  Mf  AMD  IT!   FEBQUBMTBBi. 

Wabm  my  cvm  opened  the  AJlowing  morning,  it  wae  quite  pardbiiaU# 
II  Be  if  I  believed  I  wae  still  dreauiing.  The  room,  which  I  had  fceroely 
time  10  ]ooIIl  at  the  previous  evening,  now  appeared  handsomely,  almoet 
QfiUy  famished.  Books  in  handsome  bindings  covered  the  shelves,  prints 
JB  ^Ided  frames  oeeupied  the  walls,  and  a  large  mirror  filled  the  space 
above  the  chimney.  Various  little  articles  ot  taste,  in  bronze  and  m^M^^lt^ 
veie  aeattered  aboot;  and  a  silver  tea  equipage,  of  antique  pattern,  gracai 
a  small  taUe  near  the  fire.  A  pair  of  splendidly-mounted  pistols  hung  al 
one  aiiB  of  the  chimney-glass,  and  a  gorgeously-gilt  sahre  occupied  the 
otber. 

While  I  look  a  patient  survey  of  all  these,  and  was  deliberately  ezamia- 
iag  myadf  as  to  bow  and  when  I  had  first  made  their  acquaintance,  a  voice 
fma  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  lay  open,  exclaimed-^ 

*^SaeriMii!  qudmauvait  tempt P^  and  then  broke  out  into  a  little  French 
air,  to  which,  aAer  a  minute,  the  singer  appeared  to  move,  in  a  kind  of 
dandng  mcaaure.  *'  Out  c'es/-cii  /'*  exclaimed  he  in  rapture,  as  he  whirled 
nniod  u  a  pirouette,  overturning  a  dressing-table  and  its  contents  with  a  tie* 
wnAotm  cnsh  upon  the  floor. 

1  started  apt  and*  without  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing,  rushed  in. 

**HaI  bonffiouff**  said  he  gaylv,  stretchinff  out  two  fingers  of  ahanA 
aliDost  eoneealed  beneath  a  maas  of  rings ;  and  then  suddenly  changing  le 
English,  which  he  spoke  perfectly,  saving  with  a  foreign  accent-^*  How 
did  yon  sleep!     I  suppose  the  tintamarre  awoke  you.** 

I  hastened  to  apologize  for  my  intrusion,  which  he  stopped  at  once  by 
asking  if  I  had  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  had  a  great  appetite  for 
breakfast. 

Auaring  him  of  both  facts,  I  retreated  into  the  sitting-room,  where  he  fbl 
lowed  me,  laughing  heartily  at  hia  miahap,  which  he  confessed  he  had  not 
pifience  (o  remedy;  **and  what's  worse,*'  added  he,  **I  have  no  servant 
out,  some  lea  and  coffee— 4et  us  chat  while  we  eat." 

I  drew  over,  my  chair  at  his  invitation,  and  found  myself,  before  half  mm 
hoar  went  by,  acted  on  by  that  strange  magnetism  which  certain  individuals 
possess,  to  detail  to  my  new  friend  the  principal  events  of  my  simple  storyy 
down  to  the  very  moment  in  which  we  sat  opposite  to  each  other.  Ha 
lifienad  lo  me  with  the  greatest  Jittention,  occasionally  interposing  a  qnes- 
iknu  or  asking  an  e^lanation  of  something  which  he  did  not  perfectly  eom  - 
prebend ;  and  when  I  concluded,  he  paused  for  some  minutes,  and  then» 
with'a  alight  laogh,  said— 

**  Yon  don't  know  how  you  disappointed  the  people  here.     Tour  travelr 
Kag  companion  had  given  to  understand  that  you  were  some  other  Burke, 
whose  alliance  they  mive  been  long  desiring.     In  fact,  they  were  certain  of  ^ 
it{  bnt,*'  aaid  be*  starting  up  hastily,  •*  it  is  far  better  as  it  is.    I  sas^^ecl, 
■y yemg  Ineii4  As  wy  in  wUcA  you  have  been  aatcapjad.    I>o«kVlMa^ 
7  E 


it  ^^m^^   ff 
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w^  are  perfectly  safe  here.  I  know  all  the  hackneyed  declamations  about 
wrongs  and  slavery  that  are  in  vogue,  and  I  know,  too,  how  timidly  tfiey 
shrink  from  every  enterprise  by  which  their  catse  might  be  honourablyj 
boldly,  asserted.  I  am  myself  another  victim  to  the  assumed  patriotism  of 
this  party.  I  came  over  here  two  years  since  to  take  a  command.  A  com- 
mand !  but  in  what  an  army!  An  undisciplined  rabble  witliout  arms,  with- 
out officers,  without  even  clothes— their  only  notion  of  warfare  a  midnight 
murder,  or  a  reckless  and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  result  could  not  be 
ioubtful — utter  defeat  and  discomfiture.  My  countrymen,  disgusted  at  the 
scenes  they  witnessed,  and  ashamed  of  such  *  confrerie^*  accepted  the  amr 
nest}',  and  returned  to  France.     I " 

Here  he  hesitated,  and  blushed  slightly ;  after  which  he  resumed— 

**  I  yielded  to  a  credulity  for  which  there  was  neither  reason  nor  excuse. 
I  remained :  promises  were  made  me ;  oaths  were  sworn  ;  statements  were 
produced,  to  show  how  complete  the  organization  of  the  insurgents  really 
was,  and  to  what  purpose  it  might  be  turned.  I  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign; corresponded  with  the  different  leaders;  encouraged  the  wavering; 
festrained  tlie  headstrong ;  confirmed  the  hesitating,  and,  in  fact,  fbr  foorteen 
months,  held  them  together,  not  only  against  their  opponents,  but  their  own 
more  dangerous  disunion ;  and  the  end  is — what  tliink  you  ? — I  only  learned 
ft  yesterday,  on  my  returii  from  an  excursion  in  the  west,  which  neariy  cost 
me  my  life.  I  was  concealed  in  a  cabin  in  woman's  clothes——*' 
'    •«  At  Malone*s,  in  the  Glen  ?" 

••  Yes :  how  did  you  know  that  ?*• 

••  I  was  there.     1  saw  you  captured,  apd  wimessed  your  escape.'* 

**DiantreI     How  near  it  was !" 

He  paused  for  a  second,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  recount  to  him  the 
dreadful  issue  of  the  scene,  with  the  burning  of  the  cabin.  He  grew  sidilj 
l^e  as  I  related  the  circumstance ;  then  flushing  as  quickly,  he  exclaimed— 

**  We  must  look  to  this ;  these  people  must  be  taken  care  of.  Fll  speak 
to  I>alton — you  know  him  V* 

••  No :  I  know  not  one  here.*' 

••It  was  he  who  met  you  last  night:  he  is  a  noble  fellow.  But  stay» 
there's  a  knock  at  the  door.*'  * 

He  approached  the  fire-p]ace,  and  taking  down  the  pistols  which  hnng  be^ 
*k!e  it,  walked  slowly  towards  the  door. 

••  'Tis  Darby,  sir — Darby  the  Blast,  coming  to  speak  a  word  to  Mister 
Burke,"  said  a  voice  from  without. 

The  door  was  opened  at  once,  and  Darby  entered.  Making  a  deep 
reverence  to  the  French  oflicer,  in  whose  presence  he  seemed  by  no 
means  at  his  ease,  Darby  dropped  his  voice  to  its  most  humble  cadence,  and 
•aid — 

*    ••  Might  I  be  so  bould  as  to  have  a  word  with  ye.  Master  Tom  ?*' 
*'  There  was  something  in  the  way  this  request  was  made,  that  seemed  to 
Imply  a  desire  for  secrecy— so,  at  least,  the  Frenchman  understood  it — and 
turning  hastily  round,  he  said — 

•*  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  i*li  go  into  my  dressing-room ;  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  you  speaking  here.** 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed,  than  Darby  drew  « •  hair  close  to  me,  andt 
Wnding  down  his  head,  whispered — 

**Don^t  trust  him — not  from  here  to  that  window :  they're  going  to  do  it 
i^tbout  bim — Hahimy  foJd  me  so  himoetf :  btt\  m^  vrnme  was  not  dnwB 
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ttd  rm  Id  be  off  to  Rildare  this  evening.  There's  a  meeting  of  the  hojn 
•k  the  Cunragh,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with  me." 

The  state  of  doubt  aad  uncertainly  which  had  harassed  my  mind  for  the 
IhI  twenty-foar  hours  was  rib  longer  tolerable  ;  so  I  boldly  asked  M*Keown 
far  an  explanation  as  to  the  people  in  whose  house  I  was — their  objects  and 
pbne— and  how  far  I  was  myself  involved  in  tl)eir  designs. 

In  fewer  words  than  I  could  convey  it.  Darby  informed  me  that  the  house 
was  the  meeting-place  of  the  United  Irishmen^  who  still  cherished  the  hope 
ef  reriving  the  scenes  of  '08 :  that--conscious  the  failure  before  was  attri* 
botable  to  their  having  taken  the  field  as  an  army,  when  they  should  have 
merely  contented  themselves  with  secret  and  indirect  attacks-*they  had 
resolved  to  adopt  a  different  tactique.  It  was,  in  fact,  determined  that  every 
political  opponent  to  tlieir  party  should  be  marked — himself,  his  family,  and 
ns  property ;  and  that  no  opportunity  was  to  be  lost  of  injuring  him  or  his ; 
and,  if  need  be,  of  taking  away  his  life :  that  various  measures  were  to  be 
ytoponnded  to  parliament  by  their  friends ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
lliieals  were  to  be  freely  used  to  the  government  members ;  and,  with  respeel 
in  the  great  meaanre  of  the  day — the  Union — it  was  decided,  on  the  night 
ef  the  dirision,  a  certain  number  of  people  should  occupy  the  gallery  above 
the  ministerial  benches,  armed  with  hand  grenades,  and  other  destructive 
■ilasilffa-  that,  on  a  signal  given,  these  were  to  be  thrown  amongst  then* 
scattering  death  and  ruin  on  all  sides. 

**It  will  be  seen,  then,"  said  Darby,  with  a  fiendish  gnn,  **  how  the  ene- 
niee  of  Ireland  pay  for  their  hatred  of  her.  Maybe  they'll  vote  away  their 
coontry  after  tfiat !" 

Whether  it  was  the  tone,  the  look,  or  the  words  that  suddenly  awoke  me 
£pBBi  my  dreamy  infatuation,  I  know  not;  but  coming  so  soon  after  the 
Aendiman'a  detail  of  the  barbarism  of  the  party,  a  thorough  disgust  seised 
me,  and  the  atrocity  of  this  wholesale  murder  lost  nothing  of  its  blackneaa 
fiom  being  linked  with  the  eause  of  liberty. 

With  ready  quiekness,  Darby  saw  what  my  impression  was,  and  hastily 


••  We'U  be  all  away  oat  of  this.  Master  Tom,  you  know,  before  that 
OTTe'U  be  up  in  Kildare,  where  weMl  see  the  boys  exercising  and  marching; 
Aat'a  what  'ill  do  your  heart  good  to  look  at.  But,  before  we  go,  you  11 
have  to  take  the  oath ;  for  I'm  answerable  for  you  all  this  time  with  my  ow^ 
keed:  net  that  i  care  for  that  same,  but  others  might  mistrust  ye." 
'•  *«HoUoa!"  cried  the  Frenchman,  from  within,  *«I  hope  yon  hare 
ittished  yonr  conference  there ;  for  you  seem  to  forget  there's  no  fire  in 
ihiBroom." 

**  Yee,  sir ;  and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Darby,  servilely :  **  and 
Master  Tom  only  wants  to  bid  you  good-by  before  he  goes." 

**  Goes !  goes  where  T  are  you  so  soon  tired  of  me  I"  said  he,  in  an 
aeeent  of  most  winning  sweetness. 

«*He*a  <^liged  to  be  at  the  Currah,  at  the  meeting  there,"  said  Darby, 
awwering  for  me. 

}    **  What  meeting!    I  never  heard  of  it.* 
I  ^  It's  a  review,  sir,  of  the  throops,  that's  to  be  by  moonlight." 
^  ^ A  rrriew  1"  said  the  Frenchman,  with  a  scornful  laugh:  •«  and  do  yoe 
caD  this  midnight  assembly  of  marauding  savages  a  review  ?" 
*   Deriff's  UoB  giew  dark  with  rage,  and  for  a  aecond,  I  thoaf^t  ^e  '^^'^^ 
hive  sprmif  on  hb  mmuUnt,  but  with  a  (awning,  ahiewd  auk^«  \>a 
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**  Il*i  wnat  they  call  it,  captain ;  sure  the  poor  boye  knowe  no  bettn.**    ' 

**  And  are  you  going  to  this  review^"  said  the  Frenchman*  with  an  u*> 
■ieal  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

**  I  ecaroe  know  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do/*  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  deepeiiw 
faif  sadness ;  **  any  certainty  would  be  preferable  to  the  doubts  thai  ha» 
nss  me.** 

*'  8tay  with  me,**  said  the  Frenchman,  interrupting  me,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  my  shouldei^— '*  we  shall  be  companions  to  each  other :  your  friend 
kere  knows  I  can  teach  you  many  things  that  may  be  useful  to  you  hero» 
lAer,  -and  perhaps,  with  ail  humility  I  may  say,  your  stay  will  be  as.  profit* 
lUe  as  at  the  camp  yonder.** 

**  I  should  not  like  to  desert  one  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me  as  Daifay* 
and  if  he  wishes        ** 

Before  I  could  finish  my  sentence,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  key  fi 
without,  and  Dalcon,  as  he  was  called,  stood  amongst  us. 

**  What !  Darby,**  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  something  like  emotion,  ^ 
fooe  yet :  you  know  I  forbid  you  eoming  up  here ;  I  suspected  what  yam 
would  be  at.  Gome  lose  no  more  time,  we'll  take  caie  of  Mr.  Borka 
fbr  you.** 

i  Darby  hung  his  head  sorrowfully  and  left  the  room  without  apeakiiif^ 
ibUowed  by  Dalton,  whose  voice  I  heard  in  a  tone  of  anger,  as  he  deeeeadeil 
the  stairs.  * 

There  was  a  certain  openness — an  easy  air  of  careleiis  freedom  in  the 
young  Frenchman,  which  made  me  feel  at  home  in  his  company,  almost  th» 
very  moment  of  our  acquaintance ;  and  when  he  asked  some  questions  abool 
myself  and  my  family,  I  hesitated  not  to  tell  him  my  entire  history,  with 
^  eauses  which  had  first  brought  me  into  Darby's  society,  and  led  me  to 
imbibe  his  doctrines  and  opinions.  He  paused  when  1  finished,  and,  after 
nflecting  for  some  minutes,  he  looked  me  gravely  injthe  ftwe,  and  said — 
(    **  But  you  are  aware  of  the  place  you  are  now  in  ?*' 

*«No,**  said  I;  •* further  than  the  fact  of  my  having  enjoyed  a  capital 
llight*s  rest  and  eaten  an  excellent  breakfast,  1  know  nothing  about  it** 
-   A  hearty  bunt  of  laughter  from  my  companion  followed  tliis  very  candid 
aeknowledgment  on  my  part  ^ 

^'Then,  may  I  ask,  what  are  your  intentiona  for  the  ftituret— 4iave  jcm 

**  At  least  one  hundred,**  said  I,  smiling;  **bnt  every  one  of  them  Imb 
dbout  as  many  objections  against  it  I  should  like  much,  for  instance,  lo  be 
•  soldier^-not  in  the  English  service  though.  I  should  like  to  belong  to  a 
army,  where  neither  birth  nor  fortune  can  make  or  mar  a  nian*s  eareeri  I 
ahonld  like,  too,  to  be  engaged  in  some  great  war  of  liberty,  where  with 
•aeh  victory  we  gained,  the  voices  of  a  lit^rated  people  would  fall  in  bles»> 
lags  upon  as;  and  then  I  should  like  to  raise  myself  to  high  command  by 
some  great  achievement*' 

**  And  then,**  nid  the  Frenchman,  interrupting,  *«  to  come  baek  to  Irehmd* 
and  cut  off  the  head  of  this  terrible  Monsieur  Basset  X*eat  ee  ml 
Tom  ?*• 

I  could  not  help  joimng  in  his  laugh  against  myself,  although  in  gfiod 
^Mk  I  had  felt  better  pleaaed  if  he  had  taken  «p  my  enthusiasm  in  a  difler* 
cut  mood. 

«^.««8omMlifiBrme»dbpenriif/'HddIvwiai  half  angh^as  Mr  lMi|kter 
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^Noi  Ml,**  said  hiet  quickly,  **  not  so ;  til  yoa  Mid  is  far  more  atUinabW 
4hii  you  WMpeet*  I  have  beea  in  such  a  aervict  myself;  1  woo  my  *  grade* 
li  ofiicer,  al  ihe  point  of  any  aword,  when  acarcely  your  age ;  and  before  I 
eae  ifieea  received  this.'* 

He  took  down  the  aword  that  hong  over  the  chimney  aa  he  aaid  theee 
worda*  and  drawing  it  from  the  acabbaKJ,  pointed  to  the  inacription  which,  ia 
Mtleie  of  gold,  adorned  the  blade-*-**  Rivoli,*'  ** Areola;**  then  turning  the 
laveise,  I  read    **k  LieutenanI  Charlea  Guatave  de  Meudoe*  8me  Cuirae- 


>» 


**  Thia,  then,  is  your  name  t*'  aaid  I,  repeating  it  half  aloud. 

**  Yes*'*  replied  he,  aa  he  drew  himself  up,  and  seemed  struggling  to  ft* 
pieaa  a  feeing  of  pride  that  aent  the  blood  rushing  to  his  cheek  and  brow. 

**liow  I  ahould  like  to  be  you,'*  waa  the  wiah  that  buret  from  me  thai 
moment,  end  which  I  eould  not  help  uttering  in  words. 

**Htim»J  noni**  said  the  Frenchman  sorrowfully,  and  turning  awaT  t# 
aancsal  hie  agitation.    **I  have  broken  with  fortune  many  a  day  ainee.* 

The  tone  of  bitter  disappointment  in  which  these  worde  were  apdiea 
left  no  raom  for  reply,  and  we  were  both  silent. 

Chetiee  for  ao  I  muat  now  oall  him  to  my  reader,  aa  he  eompelled  OM  !• 
da  ao  with  himself    Charlee  waa  the  first  to  apeak. 

**N«4  many  mootha  ago  my  thoughn  were  very  like  your  ownt  bnl  ainee. 
than,  horn  many  diaappointmenta— how  many  reveraea  1" 

He  walked  horriadly  up  and  down  the  room  aa  he  aaid  thia;  then  eloppinf 
tmUmtf  befof  me,  kid  hie  hand  on  my  ahmilder,  and,  with  a  voiee  of  iaa* 
prtssive  earnestness,  said^- 

**  Beedmaad  by  me :  join  not  with  theae  people;  do  notembark  with  diem 
IB  their  enterprise.  Their  enterpri9e !"  repeated  he,  scomlttlly,  ^*  they  havtt 
none.  The  only  men  of  action  here  are  they  with  whom  ne  amn  of  honour,  no 
laUiar  coaid  aeaeetale;  their  only  daring,  aome  deed  of  rapine  and  mmder. 
No :  liberty  ia  not  to  be  achieved  by  such  handa  aa  these ;  and  the  ether-^ 
Iha  men  of  politieal  wisdom,  who  prala  about  reform  and  the  people'a  rights, 
who  would  gladly  see  aueh  aa  me  adventure  in  the  cauae  they  do  not  dare* 
thaamslvee  to  advoeato-— they  aie  ell  ^ilae  ahke.  Give  me,**  eried  he  with 
emigy,  and  etamping  hia  fool  upon  the  ground ;  *<  give  me  a  demi«brigade 
of  ewe,  eemraiiuadrena  of  liilhand*s  cavalry,  and  *  trais  bauehta  ifeu^  t» 
open  the  way  before  us— but  why  do  I  speak  of  this  ?-— some  mUhiighil. 
hnmiag,  wmmm  eavage  nmrdar,  aome  cowardly  attack  on  unarmed  and  de- 
imealem  peopJe.  "thfae  are  out  eampeigne  here;  and  ahatl  I  atain  thia  Made 
kisMkneaMaietf" 

^Bnty«Miwill|^bwdcloFianeeT"  mid  I,  endeavouring  to  myaomethiagt 
tM  might  tally  Jnm  from  hie  gloom. 

■*  Neeer,"  leplied  he,  firm^ ;  **  never.  I  alone  of  all  my  eomtrym4» 
■aintained  that  to  leave  the  people  here  at  aueh  a  crisia  waa  nnfair  aa«  mH 
mnly.  I  akme  believed  in  tlie  repreeentatiena  that  were  made  of  extended' 
tm«risatiea»  Of  high  hepee,  and  ardent  expectations,  I  aoceplad  the  oom*^ 
Band  of  their  army — ^their  army !  what  a  mockery  !  When  oUiers  aooepted. 
tha  aonea^,  I  ftefnaed,  and  lived  in  conoealmettt,  my  life  hanging  upon  the 
dumae  of  being  e^Knred :  for  fourteen  montha  I  have  waodeved  from  eonnlf 
Id  eemitf ,  endaseemring  to  rally  the  epirit  I  had  been  langht  t/a  think  od^. 
maded  leslraini  tt^hola  baok  ita  impetnoiia  daring.  I  Imve  i^ienl  moaeyf 
himly,  for  it  vae  lasgdy  placed  at  my  dispoaal ;  I  have  dialh\mVc4  ^^aMi^ 
ml  prnmamai  fhaiw  meo^ldd  eveir  poat  where  dangw  oSavaA^  amtx^tm 
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Unm,  I  hoped  Uiat  the  hoar  wu  approaching  when  we  ahoold  teal  the  eott- 
rage  of  our  enemiea  by  such  an  outbreak  aa  would  aatoniah  Europe :  and 
vnat  think  you  haa  all  ended  in  T — but  my  cheek  bums  at  the  very  thouf^w* 
an  intended  attack  on  the  government  members  of  parliament ;  an  act  of  baaa 
aaaaaaination ;  a  cowardly  murder :  and  for  what,  too  t  to  prevent  a  political 
onion  with  England!  Have  they  forgotten  that  our  cause  was  total  ruptare I 
independence !  open  enmity  with  England !  But,  c'ei/  fini.  I  havo  given 
them  my  last  resolve.  Yesterday  evening  I  told  the  delegates  the  only 
ehance  that,  in  my  opinion,  existed  of  their  successfully  asserting  their  own 
independence.  I  gave  them  the  letters  of  French  officers,  high  in  command 
and  station,  concurring  with  my  own  views ;  and  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
wait  one  month  longer,  if  they  deem  my  plans  worthy  of  acceptance,  to  con- 
aider  all  tlie  details,  and  arrange  the  mode  of  proceeding.  If  they  refuse, 
then  I  leave  Ireland  forever  within  a  week.  In  America,  the  cause  I  gloiy 
in  ia  still  triumphant;  and  there,  no  prestige  of  failure  shall  follow  me  to 
damp  my  own  efforts,  nor  discourage  the  high  hopes  of  such  as  trust  me. 
Bat  yon,  my  poor  boy— <md  how  have  I  forgotten  you  in  all  this  sad  hia- 
tory— I  will  not  aufler  you  to  be  misled  by  false  representationa  and  flatter* 
ing  offers.  It  may  be  the  only  consolation  I  shall  carry  with  me  from  this 
land  of  anarchy  and  misfortune — but  even  that  is  something— -if  I  rescue  one 
imtried  and  nncorrupted  heart  from  the  misery  of  such  associates.  Yoa  ahall 
be  a  aoldier — be  my  companion  here  while  I  atay ;  I'll  arrange  every  thing 
fbr  year  comfort;  we'll  read  and  talk  together;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  re* 
pay  the  debt  I  owe  to  France,  by  sending  back  there  one  better  than  myself 
to  guard  her  eagles." 

The  tears  ran  fast  down  my  cheek  as  I  heard  these  words,  but  not  one 
eyllable  oonld  I  utter. 
<  *^  Yoa  do  not  like  my  plan ;  well        " 

Before  he  could  conclude,  I  aeixed  hia  hand  with  rapture  within  both  of 
mine,  and  preaaed  it  to  my  lips. 

.  ••  It  is  a  bargain,  then,*'  aaid  he,  gayly ;  **  and  now  let  ua  loee  no  more 
Ifane ;  let  ua  remove  this  breakfiuit-table,  and  begin  at  onee.'* 

Another  table  was  soon  drawn  over  to  the  fire,  upon  which  a  mace  of 
books,  maps,  and  platea  was  heaped  by  my  companion,  who  seemed  to  aet 
in  the  whole  affair  with  all  the  delight  of  a  schoolboy  in  some  exploit  of 
eouiaement. 

>  *^  You  are  aware,  Tom,  that  this  place  is  a  prison  to  me,  and  therefore  I 
«n  not  altogether  diaintereated  in  thu  proposal.  You,  however,  ean  go  out 
when  you  please ;  but  until  you  understand  the  precautions  neceaaary  to 
prevent  you  from  being  traced  here,  it  is  better  not  tp  venture  into  the  city.** 

<«  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  leave  thia,"  aaid  I,  quickly,  while  I  ranged 
my  eye  with  delight  over  the  pfle  of  books  before  me,  and  thought  of  all  the 
pleaeufa  I  was  to  draw  from  tneir  peruaal. 

'  **  You  must  tell  me  so  three  weeks  hence,  if  you  wish  to  flatter  me,**  re- 
plied Chailea,  aa  he  drew  over  hia  chair,  and  pointed  with  hia  hand  lo 
another.* 

'  It  needed  not  the  pleasing  and  attractive  power  of  my  teacher  to  make  my 
•ledy  tiio  most  captivating  of  all  amuaements.     Military  acience,  even  in  ite 

Cveat  forma,  haa  an  intereat  for  me  such  as  no  other  pursuit  eould  eqnaL 
Ite  vast  range  of  collateral  subjeete,  it  opened  an  inezhauatiUe  mine  lo 
flMdMhte  faklaatry  and  encounge  reaeareh.    The  great  wan  of  the  worid 
Amgimlt  sjpieodes^in  history,  wherein  nsonarcha  ond^prineee  wen  i^ 
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fhiiif,  if  not  gcnmnh.  With  what  delight,  then,  diJ  I  h^n^  orer  the  pagot 
of  Camot  and  Jomiai;  with  what  an  aaxious  heart  would  I  read  the  narra- 
tiftt  of  a  stefe,  when,  agaioat  every  disadvantage  of  numbera  and  munitiona 
of  war*  aonift  few  reaiat^  all  the  attacks  of  the  adverse  forces,  with  no  other 
piolastioiisaTe  that  of  coosammate  skill.  With  what  enthusiasm  did  I  hear 
ef  Chaiies  XII.»  of  WaUeostein,  of  the  Prince  Eugene ;  and  how  oflentlmeo 
did  I  ask  myself  in  secret*  why  had  the  world  none  such  as  these  to  boast  of 
oow  !  till  al  last  the  name  of  Bonaparte  burKt  from  my  companion*s  lips«  as 
with  a  torrent  of  long-restrained  devotion,  :ie  broke  forili  into  an  eloquen* 
tnd  impassioned  account  of  tlie  great  general  of  his  age. 

That  name  once  heard,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  or  speak  of  any  other ; 
how  I  followed  him  from  the  siege  of  Toulon,  as  ho  knelt  down  beside  the 
gun  which  he  pointed  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  glorious  battle-fields  of 
Italy,  and  heard  from  one  who  listened  to  his  sliout  of  **  suive.z  mot'**  on  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  the  glorious  heroism  of  that  day.  I  tr;icked  him  across  the 
flolUeie  deserts  of  2ie  East,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  whose 
tame  seeiBaff  eoraehow,  to  have  revived  in  the  history  of  that  great  man ;  aivl 
then  I  listened  to  the  stories — and  how  numerous  were  they— of  his  per- 
sonal daring — tlie  devotion  and  love  men  bore  him,  the  magic  influence  of 
his  presence,  the  command  of  his  look,  the  very  short  and  broken  sentences 
he  addressed  to  his  generals,  were  treasured  up  in  my  mind,  and  repeated 
oter  and  over  to  myself.  Charles  possessed  a  miniature  of  the  first  consul, 
which  he  assured  me  was  strikingly  like  him ;  and  for  hours  long  I  could 
eitaad  gaze  upon  that  cold,  unimpassioned  brow,  where  greatness  seemed  to 
•sit  entltfoned.  How  I  longed  to  look  upon  the  broad  and  massive  forehead ; 
the  deep-set,  searching  eye;  the  mouth,  where  sweetness  and  severity 
eeemed  tempered ;  and  that  finely  rounded  chin,  that  gave  his  head  so 
much  the  character  of  antique  beauty.  His  image  filled  every  avenue  of 
ny  brain:  bis  eye  seemed  on  me  in  my  waking  moments,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  his  voice  in  my  dream.  Never  did  lover  dwell  more  mpturousfy  on 
(he  memory  of  his  mistress,  than  did  my  boyish  thoughts  on  Bonaparte. 
^?hat  would  I  not  have  done  to  serve  him?  What  would  I  not  have  dared, 
•to  win  one  word,  one  look  of  his,  in  praise  ?  All  other  names  faded  away 
litfore  his ;  the  halo  around  him  paled  every  other  star  ;  the  victories  I  had 
^tfaou^t  of  before  with  admiration,  I  now  only  regarded  as  trifling  successes, 
•compared  with  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  his  conquests.  Charles  saw 
>iny  enthusiasm,  and  ministered  to  it  with  eager  delight.  Every  trait  in  hii 
^owed  leader  that  could  stimulate  admiration,  or  excite  afl^ection,  he  dwelt 
<oa  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  Frenchman  for  his  idol,  till  at  last  the  world 
^seemed  to  my  eyes  but  the  theatre  for  his  greatness,  and  men  the  mere  in- 
'SiramentB  of  that  commanding  intellect  that  ruled  the  destinies  and  disposed 
<of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  this  way,  days,  and  weeks,  and  even  months  rolled  on ;  for  Charleses  in- 
terest in  my  studies  had  induced  him  to  abandon  his  former  intention  of 
departure,  and  he  now  scarcely  took  any  part  in  the  procecxlings  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  me.  During  the  daytime 
we  never  left  the  house ;  but  when  night  fell  we  used  to  walk  forth — not 
iBle  dio  city,  but  by  some  country  road,  often  along  the  canal  side— -our 
cmversation  on  the  only  topic  wherein  we  felt  interested :  and  these  rambles 
itiU  live  within  my  memory  with  all  the  vivid  freshness  of  yesterday ;  and 
while  my  heart  saddens  over  the  influence  they  shed  upon  my  after-life,  I 
cauMH  b«lp  Q\p  Unm  of  ploasure  with  which|  even  ye^  \  <\^q^  u^^t^  >bMt 
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ffwollfetioii.  How  guarded  ihoald  he  be  who  oooTeraee  with  «  hoy,  feifsl- 
tf  fig  with  what  influence  each  word  is  fraaght,  by  the  mere  force  of  yean : 
kow  the  flattery  of  equality  destroya  judgment,  and  aapa  all  power  of  di«> 
«rimination ;  and  more  than  all,  how  dangeroua  it  ii  to  graft  upon  the  tender 
sapling  the  ripe  fruits  of  experience,  not  knowing  how  in  such  they  bmt 

Cw  to  very  rankneaa.  Few  are  there  who  cannot  look  back  to  their  chikt 
d  for  the  origin  of  opinions  that  have  had  their  influence  over  all  their 
latter  yeara ;  and  when  these  have  owed  their  birth  to  thoae  we  loved,  it  it 
wonderful  that  we  should  cling  to  faults  which  seemed  hallowed  by  frieod- 
ahipT 

Meanwhile,  I  was  becoming  a  man,  if  not  in  years,  at  least  in  spirit  and 
ambition.  The  pursuits  natural  to  my  age  were  passed  over  for  the  stndm 
ef  more  advanced  years.  Military  history  had  imparted  to  me  a  soldier'm 
viloor,  and  I  could  take  no  pleasure  in  any  things  save  as  it  bore  upon  lb» 
•BO  engroasing  topic  of  my  mind. 

*  Charles,  too,  seemed  to  feel  all  his  own  ambitkm  revivad  hi  miaOf 
HMolMd  with  pride  the  proginsi  I  was  making  nnder  his  gnidaaeti 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THS   rKKNCHMAlf'f   iTORT. 

WiciLB  HIT  life  slipped  thus  pleasantly  along,  the  hopes  of  the  mmn^ 
fnit  party  teU  daily  and  hourly  lower :  disunion  and  distrust  perradedl 
all  their  councila*  jealousies  and  suspicions  grew  up  among  their  leaders* 
Many  of  those  whose  credit  stood  highest  in  their  party  became  informera 
Is  the  gOTemmentt  whose  persevering  activity  increased  with  ewerj 
emergency;  and«  finally,  they  who  would  hare  adventured  every  thiM 
Wi  some  lew  months  before,  grew  lukewarm  and  indifibrent.  A  dogged 
•areWasneas  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  their  outbreak  of  enthusiasm^ 
and  they  looked  on  at  the  execution  of  their  companions,  and  the  wmek 
of  their  party,  with  a  stupid  and  stolid  indifference. 

For  some  time  previous,  the  delegates  met  at  rare  and  irreguhir  intef» 
fib,  and  finally  ceased  to  assemble  altogether.  The  bolder  portion  ef 
the  body,  disgusted  with  the  weak  and  temporizing  views  of  the  otheia^ 
witbdrew  first ;  and  the  less  determined  formed  themselves  iKto  a  new 
loeiety,  whose  object  was  merely  to  get  up  petitions  and  addresses  un- 
favourable to  the  great  project  of  the  government,  a  legislative  nnio» 
with  England. 

From  the  turn  events  had  taken,  my  companion,  as  it  may  be  supposed*, 
took  no  interest  in  their  proceedings ;  afifecting  to  think  that  all  was  naU 
kst,  wbile  in  his  heart  he  felt  bitterly  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes.. 
A  settled  melancholy,  unrelieved  even  by  those  flashes  of  buoymncy 
which  a  Frenchman  rarely  loses  in  sny  misfortunes,  now  grew  upo» 
bn ;  his  cheek  grew  paler,  and  his  frame  seemed  wasting  away,  wnilw 
hii  impaired  strength  and  tottering  step  betrayed  that  something  morw 
Ibas  sorrow  was  at  work  within  him.  Still  he  persevered  in  our  coursw 
•f  study,  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  efibrts  to  induce  him  to  relax  ia 
tm  labours,  hia  desire  to  teach  me  grew  with  every  day.  For  some  time,, 
ft  tbon,  hacking  cough,  with  pain  in  his  chest,  had  seized  on  him,  and^ 
fthkoiigh  it  yielded  to  slight  remedies,  it  returned  again  and  a^ain.  Ouf 
lugrlit-walka  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  confine* 
■leRt  to  the  house  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  shook  his  nerves.  Boy 
n  i  was,  I  could  not  took  upon  his  altered  face  and  attenuated  figuxw 
widfoat  a  thrilling  fear  at  my  heart,  lest  he  might  be  seriously  ill.  Hw 
perceived  my  anxiety  quickly,  and  endeavoured,  with  many  a  cheering 
ipeech,  to  assure  me  that  these  were  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  long 
fteenstomed,  and  which  never  were  either  lasting  or  dangerous ;  but  thw 
Very  hollow  accents  in  which  he  spoke  robbed  these  words  of  all  their 
camfort  to  me. 

The  winter,  which  had  been  unusually  long  and  severe,  at  length 
passed  away,  and  the  spring,  milder  and  more  genial  than  is  customary 
B  our  climate,  succeeded ;  the  sunlight  came  slanting  down  throucfh  th^ 
narrow  court,  and  fell  in  one  rich  yellow  patch  upon  our  floor.  Charlea 
atarted— -his  dark  eyes,  hollow  and  sunk,  glowed  with  unwonted  brighl- 
>ns,  and  his  haggard  and  hoUow  cheek  suddenly  ftndied  ikiI)cl  a^  tmo^ 
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^Mon  duft*  edd  be»  in  a  roice  tremulous  with  emotion,  **  I  think  ! 
I  were  to  leare  this  I  mi^ht  rccoTer." 

Tiie  Tery  possib^ity  of  his  death,  until  that  moment,  had  nerer  e?c 
crossed  my  mind,  and  in  the  misery  of  the  thought  I  burst  into  tear 
From  that  hour  the  impression  never  left  my  mind,  and  every  accent  ( 
his  low,  soft  voice,  every  glance  of  his  mild,  dark  eye,  sank  into  n 
heart,  as  though  I  heard  and  saw  them  for  the  last  time.  There  wi 
nothing  to  fear  now,  so  far  as  political  causes  were  concerned,  in  o\ 
xemovmff  from  our  present  abode,  and  it  was  arranged  between  us  th 
me  should  leave  town,  and  take  up  our  residence  in  the  county  of  Wicl 
Jow.  There  was  a  small  cottage  at  the  opening  of  Glenmalure  whic 
my  companion  constantly  spoke  of:  he  had  passed  two  nights  thei 
already,  and  left  it  with  many  a  resolve  to  return  and  enjoy  the  delightf 
•tfcenery  of  the  neighbourhood. 

•  The  month  of  April  was  dra%ving  to  a  close,  when,  one  morning,  soo 
after  sunrise,  we  left  Dublin.  A  heavy  mist,  such  as  often,  in  northei 
•climates,  ushers  in  a  day  of  unusual  brightness,  shrouded  every  obie 
from  our  view  for  several  miles  of  the  way.  Charles  scarcely  spoke 
•the  increased  exertion  seemed  to  have  fatigued  and  exhausted  him,  an 
-be  lay  back  in  the  carriage,  his  handkerchief  pressed  to  his  mouth,  ax 
Jiis  eyes  half-closed. 

We  had  passed  the  little  town  of  Bray,  and  entered  upon  that  Ion 
Toad  which  traverses  the  valley  between  the  two  Sugar  Loaves,  wkc 
4raddenly  the  sun  burst  forth ;  the  lazy  mists  rolled  heavily  up  the  vallc 
and  along  the  mountain  sides,  disclosmg  as  they  went  patches  of  fertil 
jichness,  or  dark  masses  of  frowning  rock.  Above  this  again,  the  purp. 
heath  appeared  glowing,  like  a  gorgeous  amethyst,  as  the  red  sunlig] 
played  upon  it,  or  sparkled  on  the  shining  granite  that  rose  through  ti 
iuxoriant  herbage.  Ghradually  the  ravine  grew  narrower ;  the  mountaii 
seemed  like  one  vast  chain,  severed  by  some  great  convulsion ;  the 
njgffed  sides  appeared  to  mark  the  very  junction;  trunks  of  aged  an 
mighty  trees  hung  threateningly  above  the  pass ;  and  a  hollow  echoin 
found  arose,  as  the  horses  trod  alongf  the  causeway.  It  was  a  spot  i 
wild  and  gloomy  grandeur ;  and  as  I  ffazed  on  it  intently,  suddenly  I  fe 
a  hand  upon  my  shoulder :  I  turned  round— it  was  Charles,  his  eyi 
riveted  on  the  scene,  his  lips  parted  with  eagerness.  He  spoke  at  lengtl 
^ut  at  first  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  low ;  by  degrees  it  grew  fuller  an 
richer,  and  at  last  rolled  on,  iii  all  its  wonted  strength  and  roundness. 

"  See  there !  look !"  cried  he,  as  his  thin,  attenuated  finger  pointed  1 
the  pass.  **  What  a  ravine  to  defend !  The  column,  with  two  pieces  c 
artillery,  in  the  road ;  the  cavalry  to  form  behind,  where  you  seethi 
open  space,  and  advance  between  the  open  files  of  the  mfantry;  tl 
tirailleurs  scattered  along  that  ridge  where  the  furze  is  thickest,  or  dow 
there  among  those  masses  of  rock.  SacrUtiJ  what  a  volume  of  fire  they' 
pour  down !  See  how  the  blue  smoke  and  the  ring  of  the  musket  wool 
mark  them  out  as  they  dotted  the  mountain  side,  and  yet  were  unai 
proachable  to  the  enemy ;  and  think  then  of  the  rolling  thunder  of  tE 
<eighteen-pounders  shaking  these  old  mountains,  and  the  long,  clatterin 
crash  of  the  platoon  following  after,  and  the  dark  shakos  towering  aboi 
the  smoke — and  then  the  loud  •Ftoa/'— — I  think  I  hear  it." 

His  cheek  became  purple  as  he  spoke,  his  veins  swollen  and  di 
tended;  his  roice,  though  loud,  lost  nothing  of  its  musical  cadence 
sad  Aim  wAolp  Iggk  fref okfoed  excitement,  alnxoi^X  \)QI^«xvm^  qtv  madaaa 
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luddenlj  hifl  chest  heared ;  a  tremendous  fit  of  coughing  seized  hiin« 
ind  he  fell  forward  upon  my  shoulder.  I  lifted  him  up,  and  what  was 
By  horror  to  perceive  that  all  his  vest  and  cravat  were  bathed  in  florid 
Uood,  which  issued  from  his  mouth.  He  had  burst  a  blood-vessel  in 
his  wild  transport  of  enthusiasm,  and  now  lay  pale,  cold,  and  senseless 
in  my  arms. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  proceed  with  our  journey,  foff 
ikhough  fortunately  the  bleeding  did  not  continue,  fainting  followed 
6untiag  for  hours  after.  At  length  we  were  enabled  to  set  out  afi^ain* 
but  omy  at  a  walking  pace.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  his  head 
rested  on  my  shoulder,  and  his  cold  hand  in  mine,  as  wc  slowly  trar 
versed  the  long  weary  miles  towards  Glenmalure. 

The  night  was  falling  as  wc  arrived  at  our  joumey^s  end— herOf 
however,  every  kindness  and  attention  awaited  us ;  and  1  soon  had  thm 
happiness  of  seeing  my  poor  friend  in  his  bed,  and  sleeping  with  all  the 
ease  and  tranquillity  of  a  child. 

From  that  hour  every  other  thought  was  merged  in  my  fears  for  him* 
I  watched,  with  an  agonizing  intensity,  every  change  of  his  malady-— 
I  scanned,  with  an  achine  heart,  every  symptom  day  by  day.  How 
oisny  times  has  the  false  bloom  of  hectic  shed  happiness  over  me !  How 
often,  in  my  secret  walks,  have  I  offered  up  my  prayer  of  thankfulnesa» 
as  the  deceitful  fflow  of  fever  coloured  his  wan  cheek,  and  lent  a  more 
than  natural  bruliancy  to  his  sunk  and  filmy  eye !  The  world  to  ma 
vas  all  nothing,  save  as  it  influenced  him.  Every  cloud  that  moved 
above,  each  breeze  that  rustled,  I  thought  of  for  him ;  and  when  I  slept, 
his  imsM  was  still  before  me,  and  his  voice  seemed  to  call  me  oftentimes 
ia  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  when  I  awoke  and  saw  him  sleeping* 
I  knew  not  which  was  the  reality. 

His  dehility  increased  rapidly ;  and  although  the  mild  air  of  summer 
sad  the  shelter  of  the  deep  valley  seemed  to  have  relieved  his  cough, 
his  weakness  grew  daily  more  and  more.  His  character,  too,  seemed  to 
have  nndeigone  a  chanj^e  as  great  and  as  striking  as  that  in  his  health* 
The  high  and  chivalrous  ambition,  the  soldier-like  heroism,  the  ardent 
spirit  ei  patriotism  that  at  first  marked  him,  had  given  way  to  a  low  and 
tender  melancholy— an  almost  womanish  tendemess^-4hat  made  him 
kve  to  have  the  little  children  of  the  cabin  near  him,  to  hear  their 
innocent  prattle,  and  watch  their  infant  gambols.  He  talked  too  of 
home;  of  the  old  chateau  in  Provence,  where  he  was  bom ;  and  de- 
scribed to  me  its  antiquated  terraces  and  quaint  old-fashioned  alleys^ 
where  as  a  boy  he  wandered  with  his  sister. 

**Pauvre  Marit%^^  said  he,  as  a  deep  blush  covered  his  pale  cheek, 
^how  haye  I  deserted  you  !"  The  thought  seemed  full  of  anguish  for 
him,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  scarcely  spoke. 

Some  days  after  his  first  mention  of  his  sister,  we  were  sitting  together 
m  firont  of  the  cabin,  enjoying  the  shade  of  a  large  chestnut  tree,  which 
aheady  had  put  forth  its  early  leaves,  and  tempered,  if  it  did  not  ezcludoi 
thitntys  of  tne  sun.. 

^Yott  heard  me  speak  of  my  sister,"  said  he  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice.  *^  She  is  all  that  I  have  on  earth  near  to  me.  We  were  brought 
ap  together  ae  children ;  learned  the  same  plays ;  had  the  same  masters; 
spent  not  one  hour  in  the  long  day  asunder,  and  at  night  we  pressea 
each  other's  hands,  as  i^e  sunk  to  sleep.  She  waa  to  mo  tW  \\iax\  vi%^ 
iammtAfif  gidiMk  l»relm^mB^  of  woman's  happieat  nalLuxt.;  a»il\^^ 
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ker  ideml  of  bovish  dtring,  of  youthful  boldner  j,  fc/i  Baalj'eBtvrpri.. 
We  loTod  each  other— uke  those  who  felt  iter  hiid  no  need  of  othei 
iifiection»  saTO  sach  aa  sprang  from  our  c  adles,  and  tracked  us  oi 
through  life.  Hers  was  a  heart  that  seemr  i  made  for  all  that  humai 
nature  can  taste  of  happiness ;  her  eye  jer  lip,  her  blooming  cheel 
knew  no  other  expression  than  a  smile  her  very  step  was  buoyancy 
her  laugh  rang  through  your  heart  as  ,oy-bells  fill  the  air :  and  yet 
and  yet !  I  brought  that  heart  to  so*  dw,  and  that  cheek  I  made  pale 
and  hollow,  and  sunken  as  you  see  r.y  own.  My  cursed  ambition,  tha 
tested  not  content  with  my  own  path  in  life,  threw  its  baleful  shado'v 
across  hers.     The  story  is  a  short  one,  and  I  may  teU  it  to  you. 

*•  When  I  left  Provence,  to  join  the  armv  of  the  south,  I  was  oblim 
lo  leave  Marie  under  the  care  of  an  old  and:  distant  relative,  who  reside* 
acme  two  leagues  from  us  <*  a  the  Loire.  The  chevalier  was  a  widowei 
with  one  son  about  my  o^  a  age,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  save  that  1m 
had  never  left  his  fat>jr's  house— -had  been  educated  completely  i 
homoi— and  had  obtair  :d  the  reputation  of  being  a  sombre,  retired  booh 
worm,  who  avoided  the  world,  and  preferred  the  lonely  solitude  of  i 
provincial  chateau  \o  the  gay  dissipations  of  Pans. 

**  Mj  only  fear  a  intrusting  my  poor  sister  in  such  hands  was  the  dirt 
atupidity  of  the  i^'our— but  as  I  bid  her  good-bye,  I  said  laughingly* 
*J^rmeZ'gard€  Marie^  don't  fall  in  love  with  Claude  de  Lau2an.* 

**  *  Poor  Claude !'  said  she,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  « what  a  aai 
aliair  that  would  be  for  him !'  So  saying  we  parted. 
I  **  I  made  the  campaign  of  Italy,  where  as  I  have  perhaps  too  oftei 
told  3ro^  I  had  some  opportunities  of  distinguishing  myself,  and  wa 
promoted  to  a  squadron  on  the  field  of  Areola.  Great  as  my  boyisl 
exultation  was  at  my  success,  I  believe  its  highest  pleasure  arose  troii 
tip  >  anticipation  of  Marie's  delight  when  she  received  my  letter  with  th 
y^ira.  I  wrote  to  her  nearly  every  week,  and  heard  from  her  a 
ireqaently ;  at  the  time  I  did  not  marie,  as  I  have  since  done,  the  alterei 
tone  of  her  letters  to  me.  How  gradually  the.  high  ambitious  darioj 
that  animated  her  early  answers,  became  tamed  down  into  half  refiretft 
fears  of  a  soldier's  career ;  her  sorrows  for  those  whose  conquered  com 
tries  were  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword ;  her  implied  censure  of  a  wai 
whose  injustice  she  more  than  hinted  at,  and  lastly,  her  avowed  pn 
ference  for  those  peaceful  paths  in  life  that  were  devoted  to  the  happinei 
•f  one's  fellows,  and  the  worship  of  Him  who  deserved  all  our  afiRsctioi 
I  did  not  mark,  I  say,  this  change :  the  bustle  of  the  camp,  the  din  e 
arms,  the  crash  of  mounted  squadrons*  are  poor  aids  to  refleetion ;  an 
I  thought  of  Marie  but  as  I  left  her. 

•  «'It  was  after  a  few  months  of  absence  I  returned  to  Provence,  th 
eroix  d'honmur  on  my  bosom,  the  sabre  I  won  at  Lodi  by  my  siA 
I  rushed  into  the  room  bursting  with  impatience  to  clasp  my  sister  in  m 
mrmMf  and  burning  to  tell  her  all  iny  deeds  and  all  my  dangers ;  she  dm 
Me  with  her  old  afieetion,  but  how  altered  in  its  form  I  her  gay  an 
^lish  lightness,  the  very  soul  of  buoyant  pleasure,  was  gone ;  and  i 
ibi  place,  a  mild,  sad  smile  played  upon  her  lip,  and  a  deep  thoughtfi 
joofc  was  in  her  dark  brown  eye ;  die  looked  not  less  beautiful ;  no,  ft 
Ihstt  it,  her  lovelinees  was  inereaaed  ten-fold ;  but  the  disappointmei 
■note  heayily  on  my  heart.  I  looked  about  me  like  one  seeking  ft 
iOpluiatioB,  and  theia  stood  Clauda*— pale*  still,  and  motionlei 
t:  Am  MQf  Jdok  dM  wova*  letsOid  va  Ida  esbn  Ceajtuiea^  fei 
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W17  fiiule  was  on  hisJips.  In  an  instant  the  whole  truth  flashed  across 
■0;  she  loved  him.  There  are  thoughts  which  rend  us,  as  li^htoisf 
ipes  the  rock,  openuig  new  surfaces  that  lay  hid  since  the  creation,  and 
tearing  our  fast-knit  sympathies  asander  like  tlie  rent  granite — mine 
vas  such.  From  that  hour  I  hated  him;  the  very  virtues  that  had,  under 
teppier  circumstances  made  us  like  hrothers,  hut  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  My  rival,  he  had  robhed  me  of  my  sister — he  had  left  me  wkhoul 
thai  one  great  prize  I  owned  on  earth;  and  all  that  I  had  dared  and  won 
seemed  poor,  and  bcuren,  and  worthless,  since  she  no  longer  valued  it. 

^  Tliat  very  night  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  first  consul.  I  knew  the  ardent 
aesire  he  possessed  to  attach  to  Josephine *s  suite  such  members  of  the 
eld  aristocracy  as  could  be  induced  to  do  so.  He  had  more  than  once 
hiated  to  me— -that  the  fame  of  my  sister's  beauty  had  reached  the 
Tuilleries;  that  with  such  pretensions  as  hers,  the  seclusion  of  a  chateaa 
in  Provence  was  ill  suited  to  her.  I  stated  at  once  my  wish  that  she 
BUghlbe  received  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  avowmg  my  intention 
to  afford  her  any  sum  thai  might  be  deemed  suitable  to  maintain  her  in 
so  esaited  a  sDaere.  This,  you  are  not  aware,  is  the  mode  by  whick 
the  memheiB  of  a  familT  express  to  the  consul  that  they  surrender  all  right 
and  guardianship  in  the  individual  given— tendering  to  him  full  power 
la  dispose  of  her  in  marriage,  exactly  as  though  he  ivere  her  own  Auher 

"  Before  day  broke  my  ktter  was  on  its  way  to  Psris ;  in  less  than  m 
week  came  the  answer,  accepting  my  proposal  in  the  most  flattering 
terms,  and  commanding  me  to  repair  to  the  Tuilleries  with  my  sistert 
and  take  command  of  a  regiment  (TeUte  then  preparing  for  service. 

**1  may  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  followed.  The  very  memory  of 
it  is  too  much  for  my  weak  and  failing  spirits.  Claude  flung  himself  at 
my  feet  and  confessed  his  love ;  he  declared  his  willingness  to  submit 
to  any  or  every  thing  I  should  dictate:  he  would  join  the  army;  he 
would  volunteer  for  Egypt.  Poor  fellow!  his  trembling  accents  and 
Maodieai  lip  cempoited  ill  with  the  heroism  of  his  words.  Only  promise 
thai  in  tke  end  Marie  should  be  his,  and  there  was  no  danger  lie  would 
not  due ;  no  conise  in  life,  however  unsuited  to  him,  he  would  not 
ftilow  at  my  bidding.  I  know  not  whether  my  heart  could  have  with- 
stood  such  an  apped  as  this,  had  I  been  free  to  act,  but  now  the  die  was 
casL  i  handed  him  the  first  consul's  letter;  he  opened  it  with  a  hand 
tnaUhag  like  paiay,  and  read  it  over;  he  leaned  his  head  against  the 
chiBBaey  when  he  finished,  and  gave  me  back  the  letter  without  a  word, 
Isonid  not  hear  to  look  on  him  and  left  the  room. 

« Wken  I  letnned  he  was  ffone.  We  left  the  chateau  the  same 
eiening  for  Paris.  Marie  scarcely  spoke  one  word  during  the  ioume^— • 
«  ftmiirift,  stupid  indiflerence  to  every  thing  and  erery  one  had  soizsd 
kRi,nad.athe  OTemed  perfectly  careless  whither  we  went.  This  gradually 
yielded  to  a  settled  melancholy,  which  never  left  her.  On  our  arrival 
« 'Paris,  i  did  not  dare  to  preeent  myself  with  her  at  the  Tuilleries;  so 
li%Bim  her  iH  hnkh  as  an  excuse,  I  remained  some  weeks  at  Versailles, 
^^adeavonr  h|y  aft ef ion  and  care  to  overcome  this  sad  feature  of  her 
It  van  dbeail  six  weeks  after  this  that  I  read  in  the  Jounud  ds 
ment  that  « Claude  de  Laaxan  had  accepted  holy 


9idant  ad  wm  npyiitted  turi  of  La  Fleche  in  Bretngnjr.*    At  fist  the 
■■mmm  cnas  on  me  like  a  tknnder^lap,  but  after  a  whde's  reflection  I 
Wan  to  belioTe  it  were,  perhapB,  the  very  best  tlting  couV^  Wvn  ^ap(« 
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'  •*!  was  right.  Bhe  did  not  appear  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  m 
tlie  entire  day  aAer.  The  following  daj  the  same ;  but  in  the  eTenm 
came  a  few  lines  written  with  a  pencil,  saying  she  wished  to  see  mi 
I  went— but  I  cannot  teU  you.  My  very  heart  is  bursting  as  I  think  o 
her,  as  she  sat  up  in  her  bed-^her  long  dark  hair  falling  in  heary  masM 
OTcr  her  shoulders,  and  her  darker  eyes  flashing  with  a  brightness  thi 
seemed  like  wandering  intellect.  She  fell  upon  my  neck  and  cried ;  hi 
tears  ran  down  my  cheek,  and  her  sobs  shook  me.  I  know  not  what 
said,  but  I  remember  that  she  agreed  to  every  thing  I  had  arranged  ft 
her;  she  even  smiled  a  sickly  smile,  as  I  spoke  of  what  an  omamei 
she  would  be  to  the  '  belle  cour,*  and  we  parted. 

"  That  was  the  last  good-night  I  ever  wished  her.     The  next  day  ah 
was  received  at  court,  and  I  was  ordered  to  Normandy,  thence  I  wa 
sent  to  Boulo^e,  and  soon  aAer  to  Ireland.'* 
^  ••But  you  have  written  to  her— you  have  heard  from  her^" 
I    ••Alas!  no.     I  have  written  again  and  again,  but  either  she  has  nan 
received  my  letters,  or  she  will  not  answer  them." 

The  tone  of  sorrow  he  concluded  in,  left  no  room  for  any  efibrt  i 
consolation,  and  we  were  silent ;  at  last  he  took  my  hand  in  hisy  and  i 
his  feverish  finders  pressed  it,  he  said— 

'•  'Tis  a  sad  thing  when  we  work  the  misery  of  those  for  whose  luq 
piness  we  would  have  shed  our  heart's  blood. ' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  CHimCHyARD. 

Tbb  excitement  caused  by  the  mere  narration  of  his  sister's  safleriai 
weiff  hed  heavily  on  De  Meudon's  weak  and  exhausted  frame ;  his  thonghti 
would  flow  in  no  other  channel ;  his  reveries  were  of  home  and  long  pas 

J  ears ;  and  a  depression  far  greater  than  I  had  yet  witnessed  settles 
own  upon  his  jaded  spirits. 

••  Is  not  my  present  condition  like  a  just  retribution  on  my  ambition; 
folly?"  was  his  continued  reflection,  and  so  he  felt  it<.  With  a  French 
man's  belief  in  destiny,  he  regarded  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes,  and  tb< 
jruin  of  the  cause  he  had  embarked  in,  as  the  natural  and  inevitabla  oon 
sequences  of  his  own  ungenerous  conduct ;  and  even  reproached  himaeU 
for  carrying  his  evil  fortune  into  an  enterprise  which,  without  him,  migk 
have  been  successful.  These  gloomy  forebodings,  wainst  which  rtrassi 
was  of  no  avail,  grew  hourly  upon  him,  and  visibly  influenced  his  chanoti 
of  recovery. 

It  was  a  sad  spectacle  to  look  on  one  who  possessed  so  much  of  mod 
ao  many  fair  and  attractive  Qualities,  thus  wasting  away  without  a  aingli 
consolation  he  could  lay  to  nis  bruised  and  wounded  spirit.  The  Ten 
successes  he  once  gloried  to  remember  now  only  added  bitiemeaa  to  ka 
fallen  state ;  to  thiuc  of  what  he  had  been,  and  look  on  what  Be  wasb  wai 
Ins  heaviest  affliction ;  and  he  fell  into  a  deep,  brooding  raelanchol]f«  ii 
which  he  scarcely  spoke,  but  sat  looking  at  vacancy,  wtMmg  as  il  wen 
Ardestk 
'  /jMMtBl«r  k  well.    I  had  been  wUoob^  vikndilf  V|  hk  Mbidei  ftf 
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hoBis  he  liad  not  spoken,  bat  an  occasional  deep-drawn  siglk  sAowed  he 
WIS  not  sleeping.  It  was  night,  and  all  in  the  little  hocnehold  were  at 
lest;  a  slight  rustling  of  the  curtain  attracted  me,  and  I  fell  his  hand 
ileal  from  the  clothes  and  ffrasp  my  own. 

**!  hare  been  thinking  of  you,  my  dear  boy,'*  said  he,  '^-and  what  is  to 
keome  of  yon  when  Vm  gone.     There,  do  not  sob ;  the  time  is  short 
ioWf  and  I  begin  to  feel  i:  so ;  for,  somehow,  as  we  approach  the  confinee 
;of  eternity,  our  mental  vision  grows  clearer  and  more  distinct ;  doubts 
that  haTC  long  puzzled  us,  seem  doubts  no  longer.    Many  of  our  highest 
hopes  and  aspirations,  the  day-dreams  that  made  life  glorious,  pass  be/ore 
oar  eyes,  and  become  the  poor  and  empty  pacrcants  of  the  hour.     Like 
the  trareller  who,  as  he  journeys  along,  sees  Tittle  of  the  way,  but  at  the 
last  sits  down  upon  some  grassy  bank,  and  gazes  over  the  long  line  of 
load ;  so»  as  the  close  of  life  draws  near,  we  throw  a  backward  glance 
upon  the  past:  but  how difTerently  does  all  seem  to  our  eyes!  how  many 
^i  those  we  envied  once  do  we  pity  now !  how  many  who  appeared  low 
and  homble,  whose  thoughts  seemed  bowed  to  earth,  do  we  now  recog- 
nise as  soaring  alofl,*high  above  their  fellow-men,  like  creatures  of  some 
(Kher  sphere  !*'    He  paused — then  in  a  tone  of  greater  earnestness  added^ 
••You  must  not  join  these  people,  Tom.     The  day  is  rone  by  when  any 
thing  ereat  or  good  could  have  been  accomplished.    The  horrors  of  civil 
wirwul  ever  prevent  good  men  from  uniting  themselves  to  a  cause  which 
has  no  other  road  save  through  .bloodshed  ;  and  many  wise  ones,  who 
weigh  well  the  dangers,  see  it  hopeless.    France  is  your  country ;  there 
hberty  has  been  ^on ;  there  lives  one  great  man,  whose  notice,  were  it 
but  passingly  bestowed,  is  fame.     If  life  were  spared  me,  I  couid  have 
lerved  you  there  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  do  something.'*  .   ^ 

He  paused  for  a  while,  and  then,  drawing  the  curtain  gently  to  one 
tide,  said, 
••Can  it  be  moonlight,  it  is  so  very  bright  ?" 
••Yes,*'  said  I,  •'the  moon  is  at  the  full." 

He  sat  up  as  I  spoke,  and  looked  eagerly  out  through  the  little  window. 
••I  have  got  a  fancy — ^how  strange,  too  !  it  is  one  I  have  often  smiled 
at  ID  others,  but  I  feel  it  strongly  now — it  is  to  choose  some  spot  where 
I  shall  be  laid  when  I  am  dead.  There  is  a  little  ruin  at  the  bottom  of 
tUs  glen,  you  must  remember  it  well.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  we9 
doss  beside  it.  I  remember  resting  there  one  hot  and  sultry  day  in  July. 
it  was  an  eventful  day,  too ;  we  beat  the  king*s  troopsr  and  took  seventy 
piMMfB ;  and  I  rode  from  Arklow  down  here  to  bring  up  some  ammu^ 
Bition  that  we  had  secreted  in  one  of  the  lead  mines.  Well  I  recollect 
Ubag  asleep  beside  that  well,  and  having  such  a  delightful  dream  of 
hmoy  when  I  was  a  child,  and  of  a  pony  which  Marie  used  to  ride  behind 
'Be;  and  I  thought  we  were  galloping  through  the  vineyard,  she  grasp- 
iag  me  round  the  waist,  half-laughing,  half  m  fear :  and  when  I  awoke 
I  tamki  not  remember  where  I  was.  I  should  like  to  see  that  old  spot 
sganit  and  I  feel  strong  enough  now  to  try  it.*' 

f  ■  Itedeatroured,  with  all  my  powers  of  persuasion,  to  prevent  his  attempt^ 
^  iif  tO' walk  such  a  distance,  and  in  tne  night  air,  too ;  but  the  more  1 
*  iHMBcd  against,  the  more  bent  was  he  on  the  project,  and  at  last  I  waa 
elided  to  yield  a  reluctant  consent,  and  assist  him  to  rise  and  dress.  . 
i*-  Tom  »ergy  which  animated  him  at  first  soon  sank  under  the  edtt^ 
tadbefim  we  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  grew  tiial  aiA'^^wrif. 
■lilhe/HBBsrrieirvd^  «A<(  leMamg  heavily  on  my  anm»  UA)M«1l  sS^ffai^^ 
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<<  If  I  make  no  better  progress,**  said  he«  smiling  sadly*  **  there  wiU  k 
need  to  assist  me  coming  back.'* 

At  last  we  reached  the  ruin,  which,  like  many  of  the  old  churches  i 
Ireland,  was  a  mere  eable,  overgrown  with  ivv,  and  pierced  with  a  singl 
window,  whose  rudely-formed  arch  betokenea  great  antiquity.  Vestige 
of  the  side  walls  remained  in  part,  but  the  inside  of  the  building  wi 
filled  with  tombstones  and  grave-mounds,  selected  by  the  people  as  beia 
a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  sanctity ;  among  these  the  rank  dock-weed 
and  nettles  grew  luxuriantly,  and  the  tall  grass  lay  heavy  and  mattei 
We  sat  for  some  time  looking  on  this  sad  spot :  a  few  garlands  wei 
witfiering  on  some  rude  crosses  of  stick,  to  mark  the  latest  of  those  wh 
•ought  their  rest  there,  and  upon  these  my  companion's  eyes  were  bei 
with  a  melancholy  meaning. 

How  long  we  sat  there  in  silence  I  know  not ;  but  a  rustling  of  tk 
ivy  behind  mo  was  the  first  thing  to  attract  my  attention.  I  tune 
quickly  round,  and  in  the  window  of  the  ruin  beheld  the  head  of  a  ma 
cent  eagerly  in  the  direction  we  were  in :  the  moonlight  fell  upon  Ui 
«l  the  moment,  and  I  saw  that  the  face  was  blackened. 

**  Who's  that  7"  I  called  aloud,  as  with  my  finger  I  directed  De  Meudo 
to  the  spot.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  I  repeated  my  question  Jti 
louder,  but  still  no  reply,  while  I  could  mark  that  the  head  waa  tunM 
slightly  round,  as  if  to  speak  with  some  one  without.  The  noiae  of  fee 
and  the  low  murmur  of  several  voices^  now  came  from  the  side  of  tli 
ruin,  and  at  the  same  instant  some  dozen  men,  their  faces  blackened,  an 
wearing  a  white  badge  on  their  hats,  stood  up  as  if  out  of  ihe  very  groua 
around  us. 

•*  What  are  you  doin^  here  at  this  time  of  night  7"  said  a  hard  toio 
in  tones  that  boded  but  little  kindliness. 

**  We  arc  as  free  to  walk  the  country,  when  we  like  it,  as  you  an, 
hope,"  was  my  answer. 

**I  know  his  voice  well,"  said  another  of  the  crowd;  <«I  told  3ro«i 
was  them." 

^Is  it  you  that  stop  at  Wild's  in  the  glen!"  said  the  first  speaker. 

"  Yes,*^'  replied  I. 

"  And  is  it  to  get  share  of  what's  going  that  ye're  come  to  join  b 
now  7"  repeated  he,  in  a  tone  of  mockery. 

**  Be  easy,  Lanty ;  'tis  the  French  officer  that  behaved  so  stout  up  i 
Ross :  it's  little  he  cares  for  money,  as  myself  knows.  I  saw  him  thro* 
a  handful  of  fi^oold  among  the  boys  when  tliey  stopped  to  pillage,  as 
bid  them  do  their  work  first,  and  that  he'd  give  them  plenty  after." 

**  Ma^be  he'd  do  the  same  now,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  in 
tone  of  irony ;  and  the  words  were  received  by  the  rest  with  a  roar  r 
laughter. 

"  Stop  laughine,"  said  the  first  speaker,  in  a  voice  of  command ;  **  wc'i 
small  time  for  joking."  As  he  spoke  he  threw  himself  heavily  on  tk 
bank  beside  De  Meudon,  and,  placing  his  hand  familiarly  on  his  an 
aaidt  m  a  low  but  clear  voice,  **  The  bioys  is  oome  up  hen  to-nigkt  ( 


tiMjinit,  aad  daiv.  jour  lot  with  the  othen.^' 


Mi4%^ 
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I 
'  « And  if  ka  is***  said  the  other,  •*  who  wants  his  help  ?— sore  isn*t  it  t9 
keephim  quiet,  and  not  bethray  ns.'* 

*«The  deril  a  fear  of  that,"  said  the  former  speaker ;  **  he*s  thme  t9 
the  baibk-bone :  I  know  them  that  knows  him  well."  i 

By  this  time  De  Meudon  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood  leaning  npos 
a  tall  headstone  beside  him ;  his  foraginff-cap  feU  oflTin  his  effort  to  standf 
and  his  long,  thin Jiair  floated  in  masses  down  his  pale  cheeks  and  on  his 
ahoulders ;  the  moon  was  full  upon  him,  and  wnat  a  contrast  did  his 
noble  features  present  to  the  ruffian  band  that  sat  and  stood  around  him  I 

■*And  is  it  a  scheme  of  murder,  of  cold,  cowardly  assassination,  yo« 
hare  dared  to  propose  to  me  !**  said  he,  darting  a  look  of  fiery  indignatioa 
on  him  who  seemed  the  leader.  **  Is  it  thus  you  understand  my  presence 
in  your  country  and  in  your  cause  T  Think  ye  it  was  for  this  tnat  I  left 
the  glorious  army  of  France — that  I  quitted  the  field  of  honourable  wai^— • 
to  mix  with  such  as  you  !  Ay !  if  it  were  the  last  word  I  were  to  speak 
on  earth,  I*d  denounce  you,  wretches  that  stain  with  blood  and  massaero 
the  sacred  cause  the  best  and  boldest  bleed  for  !** 

The  click  of  a  trigger  sounded  harshly  on  my  ear,  and  my  blood  nui 
cold  with  horror :  De  Meudon  heard  it  too,  and  continued-— 

**  You  do  but  cheat  me  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  am  ready." 

He  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  the  shot.  A  deadly  silence  followed :  at 
listed  Tor  some  minutes,  when  again  he  spoke : 

**  I  came  here  to-night  not  knowing  of  your  intentions,  nor  ezpeetiiif^ 
you :  I  came  here  to  choose  a  ffrave,  where,  before  another  week  paM 
OTer,  I  hoped  to  rest ;  if  you  wm  it  sooner,  I  shall  not  gainsay  you."    t 

Low  murmurs  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  something  like  a  tone  of 
pity  could  be  heard  mingling  throufirh  the  voices.  > 

**  Let  him  go  home,  then,  m  Qod  s  name,"  said  one  of  the  number ; 
><  that's  the  best  way." 

<*Av,  take  him  home,"  said  another,  addressing  me.  ''Dan  Kelly's 
a  hara  man  when  he*s  roused." 

The  words  were  repeated  on  every  side,  and  I  led  De  Meudon  forth* 
leaning  on  my  arm ;  for  already,  the  excitement  over,  a  stupid  indifier- 
ence  crept  over  him,  and  he  walked  on  by  my  side  without  speaking. 
'-I  confess  it  was  not  without  trepidation,  and  many  a  backward  glance 
COtrarch'the  old  ruin,  that  I  turned  homeward  to  our  cabin:  there  was 
Aurfn  ih^r  Jboks  at  which  I  trembled  for  my  companion,  nor  do  I  yei 
know  wJiy  thev  spared  him  at  that  moment. 
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Of^peared  still  more  ap^ffrayated.  The  features  of  his  insanity  ww 
wilder  and  less  controlloDle.  He  lost  all  memory  of  me»  anjl  sometime 
lbs  sight  of  me  at  his  bedside  threw  him  into  most  terrific  paroxysms  a 
passion ;  while,  at  others,  he  would  hold  my  hand  for  hours  togethei 
and  seem  to  feci  my  presence  as  something  soothing.  His  frequev 
recurrence  to  the  scene  in  the  churchyard  showed  the  deep  impressio; 
h  had  made  upon  his  mind,  and  how  fatally  it  had  iniiuenced  the  won 
symptoms  of  his  mala^^.  ^ 

Thus  passed  two  days  and  nights.  On  the  third  morning  exhaustio 
seemed  to  have  worn  him  into  a  false  calm«  His  wild,  staring  eye  ha 
become  heavier ;  its  movements  less  rapid ;  the  spot  of  colour  had  lei 
his  cheek ;  the  mouth  was  pinched  up  and  rigid ;  and  a  flatness  of  th 
muscles  of  the  face  betokened  complete  depression.  He  spoke  seldon 
and  with  a  voice  hoarse  and  cavernous,  but  no  longer  in  the  tone  of  wil 
excitement  as  before.  I  sat  by  his  bedside  still  and  in  silence,  my  ow; 
sad  thoughts  my  only  company.  As  it  grew  later,  the  sleepless  da]f 
and  nights  I  had  passed  and  the  stillness  of  the  sick  room  overcame  mi 
and  I  slept. 

I  awolce  with  a  start:  some  dreamy  consciousness  of  neglect  ha 
flashed  across  me,  and  I  sat  up.  I  peeped  into  the  bed,  and  started  bap! 
again  with  amazement.  I  looked  again,  and  there  lay  De  Meudon  o 
the  outside  of  the  clothes,  dressed  in  his  full  uniform*^the  green  cof 
and  white  facing,  the  large  c^old  epaulettes,  the  brilliant  crosses  on  th 
breast;  his  plumed  chapeau  lay  at  one  side  of  him,  and  his  sabre  at  th 
other.  He  lay  still  and  motionless.  I  held  the  candle  near  his  fac( 
and  could  mark  a  slight  smile  that  curled  his  cold  lip,  and  gave  to  hi 
wan  and  wasted  features  something 'of  their  former  expression. 

*«  Ouif  moti  c/icr/'  said  he,  in  a  weak  whisper,  as  ne  took  my  han 
and  kissed  it,  **  c'e«/  bien  moV^  ^-and  then  added,  "  it  wi 


'as  another  of  m 

stTan£;e  fancies  to  put  on  these  once  more  before  I  died ;  and  when 
founcl  you  sleeping,  I  arose  and  did  so.  I  have  changed  something  sine 
1  wore  this  last;  it  was  at  a  ball  at  Cambacercs." 

My  joy  at  hearing  him  speak  once  more,  with  full  possession  of  hi 
rcuson,  was  damped  by  the  great  change  a  few  hours  had  worked  in  hi 
appearance.  His  skin  was  cold  and  clammy ;  a  gluey  moisture  reste 
on  his  check,  and  his  teeth  were  dark  and  discoloured.  A  $li^y  '||.<m 
too,  was  ever  rising  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  while  9X  ^y^^-ifSP^j^'^ 
his  chest  heaved  and  waved  like  a  stormy  se^;,-i  b»vr»  v-iIj  v  \^t -wn 

"You  are  thirsty,  Charles,"  said  I,  stooping 'over  n'lm  fo  wet  nis  lip! 

"  No,"  said  he,  calmly,  "  I  have  but  one  thing  which  wants  relief; 
is  here." — ■ 

He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  as  he  spoke,  while  such  a  look  o 
misery  as  crossed  his  featur^Qil  ^ff3pp^\f>^* 

••Your  heart " 

••  Is  broken,"  said  he,  with  a  Mf^j  ^x 

For  some  minutes  he  said  nothing,  tnen  whispered-— 
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ll  5^ottt  foxtiDM  to  tpetk  with  General  Bonaparte ;  if  so,  hh^jtm^wmfi 
toldm  that,  wken  Cnarles  de  Meudon  was  djm^ff^4m\miiki^aMhkah 
one  friend  left  of  all  the  world,  he  held  this  ppstvoBt^toctti  iipirifdiifiiwtln 
kit  hal  breath,  he  kissed  ll.''  ...ironTfj?  ,oqod  I  ^ai^xn  lir.  JhV/^ 

The'femnii  of  die  action  ilirrurttinrnhlnnfl  tftnhii  ipsnlaniljtiniBtilfcs, 
wUdi  as  suddenly  beeam^^pkW  igmas;  .mrMdtfim^mA  Ihtniigh^chhd 
liaiW;  aqiddc  tavri^iiof'kii'bbsoa^ra  d%h,ranai  ali;  ww  s^^.Hsd 

^At^tiUMdni^^lUiM^ef  decjp«ffiitoi^ isttBMssfiniii^MitUgk.;  Wedq 
koman  fiswdtteSj 'ltfag'i»lfthiid>by>^daily  gbisnAnninyiwiA  ^gl!llif^  weiddi 
(iMflilPidiciiejr^'Weie  ih^idUjttBnbsii.hothliintsdfiaBAjiiie«»pteoeplibn 
ittMMJicdli  ^Ieiscfbfe.:ibefaMrf)toFirac^''tedcf}throngk  t^ 
misery  the  object  of  our  somnry^SithflrwiSpwrrsentc^Msi  firr  t^it  innrpfi 
(f*ifedl*Ili)Ted4ftnklodtedAUJai^ik^(^  ,.'  1  no    :    11- 

t\wA lijunpibiril  whtysimwr'a^nFvgvatikiiie  fot  tbs biealqn^diqi illfy 
onbr  thonfl^ht.  Already  the  indistinift.'gftiniiiieringaciof . Dooming  r^eoi 
iMlrfptmn^thelBrdlte  sdttli&cef  mdn  mafdiiiif  akin^^thb.iMd'AoiilUNls 
tbe  house.  I  coold  mark,  by  the  clank  ?  of  their  velqoks!:  and' rtkiiir 
ilyilfaiiwp^<iir'lirytiiyhi«-^dldi«rs,-r^ 
dmi;  trfMio^M^a#rtkn«cks^  r.  .1  u  •.  ,r-onf:a 

M  HoUoa,'\l|if«^^«padi<^  froice^^whescl  toiea'seeniM  Ae(^aaikiiittOiin||) 

')«fWitoifrAi(«hUgtei9Ff  cifed  tli>  ahi  Twaii,  awaiting'  mp».atid  gtopiigW 

i>wi»ai'MBii'Miel-4»dbr.t:ii-  1)^  '-ni  //::  f-'i;  i  j-  •-  *■  ^'i  •.  {^'".'^b  I 

»4nmsiiftdl9f^i#vardb«incai  aiid/jthofioial  of  aippr6aahjntf:<ftflitste|M 
drowned  the  reply;  and  the  same  instant  the  door. (»•  thai  Ulua^vooitliHlr 
Aiiitf icstf 'OuqiHi^inl)K)sesgcin^ eate        ;  . ''  1    :  •'  ,711.  \  *» 

**  Sorry  to  disturb  ye,  sir,'*  said  he,  civilly,  **but  ditty  nan?t  be>to<uiUdl 


hh«»»<ipwaf)adtttoiinfast€dq[kam  dsTlieudoB*  aFrenoh  officfTftfaakis 
wiiciaWdcistrev  f  iiayrllask whtepoiisfha ?*' '  .>..^.  rU 


1)^TO  «iM[eam  npioa[dMd$tfndibyrtha  halMisht  oouMijUstpcUcsm  Ihii 
gVMof  lteinfoiiniriastheh6dyla^skadedl»y  the  i 

•^^tniw^tysuf siiv^ ihekiBf>iidme,'*  sidd  he^    **  HoUoa»  Kelly,  dttt 

^t^  hMdr^uppfa^ed  at  ikstdodrias.  he  spoke,  and,,  as  the  ey^  wahderadr 
sl«M9v:it>iai&  the  bfaahibeB>  I  reobgnised^  det^pitef tha  •chlmge  of  cokmi)| 
AsKirrM^h^heF^ledithe  ^artjrAt^theohiircfayaird.^       v  /  ..'  . .  0*4 

9^0«pe4nr4-'<'A4Mye,V;  said,  the  tergaai]it^.in4)attetilly^  ^)that  are  ye«( 
afraid  for  T  Is  this  ^our  man  f  Ilolloa,  sir,"  said  he,  sMkwgr  thd)  solfisfi 
ljctharfa)ilder;iMV;--'5 -r--^- [    -  v  v  rvr-'.-rf       ;-: .  ",.- .^ .  .u  ;".V - 

•«Tou  must  call  eren  tbuAer  l|rdV^f«udl;l,  ^tfchila;JB<MMthM^ 
hiiy4>£ai]i^diir8pvvoi^d9  w](]unjaQ0ijbj',-r7/  m-'I  !..T.ijir  "!o;iinH»* 

••Whatl"  said  the  sergeant,  snatching  ifp  tfieligiitisndnholdin^jlil 
idtMfiy4haiibdK^'(«e'«iarled[&dk(iar  1^^  didrtQiwdriMJMI/^out, 

^**He]S  deadl"  ".v/r^n  uov  A)\'tT    !.'••'.   .a  '  f  f/un'tn  rir-^/.Tf  ool 

ViKa%c«piiiiflf'iBfvindf.«^4h^aiKi|^  caiiil«,.heM  it 

iMb}«r'diid£mi«f  4]te  iem«»^r^t;[|h0  IkwieMl^  aaiStsdlily^hofaN 
ihMt  MtAlips'aaAhmlgltolharfaneiLth.'AD  life.^4iMiwiWMPMAtfcMi^noi 
MHn%«trtiM.lKfett4^undioff;rsfi^^  iJMAfnAwt 

Iride  ^  thirst  for  nin  added  fresh'  expression  to  his  sarage  ft5»|iitcaidt 


t6X  BVRKS,  or  '^OVIUL^'' 

bpHMHTM'dift  «aine  inttant  the  galloping  of  a  hofta  waa  beaid  an  lh# 

nearer  and  neaier*  and  eeaaed  auddeidj  al  tke  doari 


"Well, 


nil  right,  I  hope,  sergeant.    Is  he  safe  t'* 

ftwo 
'ray  u 
f  dra^ 


^Awri»isilwdr«ajllyvJind  friam^  raitttaring  sound  of  two  or  three  Toioea 

ibediJ 
the  curtains  rudely,  gazed  on  tfie  dead  man,  while  over  his  shoaldei 


Mloftair'aad  Bartaiia*  iha  s e  mtm^l  hursaen  al  the  fray  in  Maloaa^ 

gflin    iawiiwiil  fta  loom..'.  ?lie  amnHiBbediJlfaa:  bftji  and,  drawing  back 

the  dead  i 


mnm\m{ifh\t^^itk  aiiaiaiy  Aeatr^his'tfadbsaabWliUiaircNaaiaiiiaA-to  obikt: 
y^Dmwi^  ^BalYa^»d:jriir<Ultla dbaaaker liU  ilMl  #ii«iey aa  |i mkMH 

aad'aHOiioniaas'afaaaal  thaiflralLirHa.8tartad7aliglilly»  ir^'rtn1/ni\niiai 

iagpcioea^XBd  hwipisBnnr'gilaiieaLnpoiiam..:!  ra:  '.-^i^i  :■  j.: -n^-sc 
••Ha!*'  cried  he,  ««jyaiiiaRBiT-^l¥nU<rthMiift:Jlioft^^ 

^*iiWiijP«Sl  f*Hiaiam.6hagt;^oag3tor— ttlwwilifcjHani  iBdigtafe ibrt*« 

oaaf«ripaaKi»ibr:wo«94at'anatee.?^^:;:i'Vj^  n:;  '^r,i:>-'iA  .:i-.*r.:i:  Mi?< 
ufffiyea,^jj«aid*iMi)K  atpmpiiqr^fBrMidbiitthe  «aiTal?daibaaIlwvtt>iii 

wilktlMr«tkia9<i^il8«aaartothatif^  ^::  >;:  ,^--  ^.l  :  !  ^Ms.d  ^ti 
•*t»  lahinWiwauaa&dar'iikhoii^^ur  Tairtahln  aid  in  Ail  iilfniiniiinii'iaqa 

Barton,  smiling  maliciouid^';  *^IQmam)mhK^gl:fmmgs-§a^tiomml^t$  JrinI 


qjg u»df €aiafc  tto  iiiiiaiaiT'tfat  haaJbagwi  ae  J^ifif yowalyrivif. :: : S^  ^ 

My  eyes  invohiiitnilyhhimad3tiK«h«iaUa  wWi  DaiMiaHtoa!a  jdijlli 
fparff^yaq!!  U.«M[<nt|acHiopefaaBnaia  aLslMka  «5Bleat^eltfyaederfii/taat 
I  spranff  towards  them ;  but  as  I  did  so,  the  strong  jbahAAf^JBartaw  laai 
ayiaiyjioUMiliBit  yiiiKqt  iMMB^daii^  hr  thuar.aaaifhalfcagainarilM 
a>aM/iaf  Musklfartl  chM^ra^  -^c.  r^^M^s.  :^c-:«:n  icr  Jcn  ;  lir^^  -)ifj  t  *:r-v<n< 


••  Folly,  boy — mere  folly ;  fovetmtB  fttitgaMWi dtikpMpm,m}At>tt*Alt/k 

u  MA99taf!t,imoiMdkmMaM  wk  ciM#ierMbinadjM«w^mwi4 
elapsed,  pinioned  my  arms  behiid^aii^^iiBBlttsff  BrraMthafr^iolnterttf)^ 
men  fell  in,  the  order  was  given  to  march,  and  I  maileit'jaw^jhalw^n 
Hie  ftieaviCelh|dk)lliiamgaii^ 

issuing:  fromicMr^abiiK  WB  he^Kl«  iiik  wWradbaahcMdU  aiBiHa  -hod|s 
«tt  d^iMin#e)ibtf  nil  tlia  ia&ct^<aiidcpapBmitO!lha:haRa0k'ati6Uflptfree: 

We  might  have  been  about  an  hour  on  the  ftfadbwIiapBartoitoiwBftyll 
aax ^Hiivflrod^toake ivtfiiviBf.  the^ii^  Irr 

gaafltof'riaitteyacklaDaib  wnwb^ra  inewgiwriBhlcwiiAtttly  ^aflttrtbetjihtoaai 
«« committed  to  New^ats'^^tiienv  ttimttgi:read  ia:hiat  aadidle^:Iir lisd 
MvieijrviWiCelt^jaRibfsUka  a^lMaatef  jB<tijjeahta«ed4e4iaBg^^^ 
MliD^^drii^uriMttl  r-^  *Ur  '■'.•.jj  .^-oi-L.. . :    '^  -^^  u-:.  ;■  .. .:  ■  >:    '  t  ■.:  i*ii*r. 

••Well,  Dan,"  cried  he,  ^'you  may  go  home  again  nomizH-ma ^Jnii 

••Home!**  uttered  the  wretch,  iwwiea  mEr agwi^  ^-^  ia  A  fcad^hfi 

.MilMiiaaUHMI**^  f^  ikikirw^  wodUfts-it^^kai  Ueig&hdbttimKAi 
too  much  afraid  to  meddle  with  you  now.*'  "'  Lc  i-i  -^j.  '*fC- 

lMMiMbM»4i  sAteaiM  lAhraftn^tsCTBd  ate  «iaa«lMaiii wtdbifl 
tonu»»<fthiliiiming  ■iM.V»«* Ok4:ywttiyfg^i#iMaiBi'^<rf<lhe^<Mi 


rem  FUR**,  c*  **cftji»,^  •# 

elides  thet^*  pleiity  ef  work  before  3rou  in  tkm  v€ff  county.    t)oti*t 
»  jfms  ImdA  on  me,-  yon  seoundreh   yoar  totfeK  wouM  polkit€r4 
hanrman.*' 

Toe  man  fell  badk^tt  if  atemuid  at  the  loaiid  of  tkeee  words ;  his  face 
became  liTid*  and  \m  )ki^  while  as  snow.  He  staggered  a  pace  or  two, 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  then  stood  stock-still,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 


'« Ctoick  march,'*  said  the  sergeant. 

n^  aoldiew  atepped  out  again^  and,  aa  we  tmmtd  the  angle  of  the 
■aid*  about  a  mile  further,  I  beheld  Kelly  atill  etanding  in  the  aelf-saine 
attitude  we  left  him.  Barton,  after  some  okker  to  the  sevgeanc,  soon  left 
■arSBd  we  continued  our  march  till  near  nine  o'clock,  when  the  party 
hahad  to  breiMiaat.  They  pressed  me  to  eat  with  erery  kind  enlieatyv 
but  I  could  taate  nothing,  and  we  resumed  our  road  after  half  aa  hour4 
day  beeoming  oppressively  hot,  it  waa  deemed  better  to  defer  our 
tfll  near  aunaet.  We  stopped,  theut  during  the  noon,  ift  a  ahady 
St  near  the  ioad'8ide«  where  the  men,  unbuckling  their  knapaacka 
and  loosening  their  stocks,  lay  down  in  the  deep  grass,  eithet  chattiDg 
tSfalbaf  or  emokiiig.  The  sergeant  made  many  attempta  to  draw  me  into 
ao«eeiaatiei>,  but  my  heart  waa  too  full  of  its  own  sensationa  eichei^ 
apeak  or  listen ;  ao  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  with  a  |^ood  grace^  aad 
baiaail  hMlMetf  to  his  pipe  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  where,  atter  iia  last  whiff 
ailafed,  he  aaak  into  a  heairy  sleep. 

nek  of  the  party  as  were  not  dispoaed  for  sleep  gathered  together  is 
a  little  Imet  ^en  a  amall  path  of  greon  graaa,  in  the  middle  of  «  beeek 
clump ;  where,  haying  arranged  themselves  with  as  much  comfort  aa 
the  place  permitted,  began  chatting  away  over  their  life  and  its  adventurea 
pleasantly  and  freelvA  I  was  glad  to  seek  any  distraction  from  my  own 
gloomy  thoughts  in  listening  to  them,  as  I  Lay  only  a  tevr  yards  off;  but 
tAough  I  endeavoured  with  all  my  might  to  aUend  to,  and  take  interest 
in  their  converse,  my  thoughts  always  turned  to  him  I  had  lost  forever 
^-the  first,  the  only  friend  I  had  ever  known. 

All  care  for  myself  and  what  fortune  awaited  me,  was  merged  in  my 
sorrow  for  him.  If  not  indifferent  to  my  fate,  I  was  at  least  unmindful 
of  it,  and  although  the  words  of  those  near  me  fell  upon  my  ear,  I  j;ieither 
heard  nor  marked  them.  From  this  dreamy  lethargy  I  was  at  last 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  hearty  bursts  of  laughter  that  broke  from  the 
party,  and  a  loud  clappinfif  of  hands  that  denoted  their  applause  of  some- 
uinff,  or  somebody  then  before  them. 

^1  say,  Greorge,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  *'  he's  a  queer  un  too,  that 
Jiper." 

**Tea-— he's  a  droll  chap,"  responded  the  other  solemnly,  as  he  rolled 
forth  a  long  curl  of  smoke  from  the  angle  of  bis  mouth. 

^  Can  you  play  '  Rule  Britannia,'  then  ?"  asked  another  of  the  men. 

**  No  sir,"  sala  a  voice,  I  at  once  knew  to  be  no  other  than  my  friend 
Darby's.  **  No,  sir,  but  av  the  *  Fox's  Lament,'  or  *  Mary's  Dream,* 
waan  t  uncongenial  to  your  sentiments,  it  would  be  a  felicity  to  me  to 
expatiate  upon  the  same  belbfe  yea." 

"  £h.  Bell,"  cried  a  rou^  voice,  *•  does  that  beat  you  now  T" 

**  No,"  said  another,^  **  not  a  bit ;  he  means  he^  give  us  something 
Irish  instead ;  he  don't  tcnow  •  Rule  Britannia.' " 

*«Not  know  'Hule  BjHiMwiAV  why  whMA  ilMk.4eVA  wete  ^^"^  «H«t 


il  ^— ^«  It 
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-'  **  Keny*  siri  the  kingdom  of  Kerrj*  was  the  nativity  of  my  fii 
M f  maternal  progenitrix  emanated  from  Clare.  May  lie  youVe  1 
the  adage— 

'From  Kerrj  hk  fiuhar,  from  Clara  etme  hu  BiodMr. 
He's  mora  lofuo  nor  Ibol  oo  one  mdo  mod  Um  otber.' 

Not  but  that,  in  my  humble  individuality,  I  am  an  exceptions  illusti 
of  the  proverbial  catastrophe.*' 

Another  shout  of  rude  laughter  from  his  audience  followed  this  sp 
amid  the  uproar  of  which  Darby  began  tuning  his  pipes,  as  if  perl 
unaware  that  any  singularity  on  his  part  had  called  forth  the  mirth. 

**  Well,  what  are  we  to  have,  old  fellow,  after  all  that  confou 
Mueaking  and  grunting  T"  sold  he  who  appeared  the  chief  spoka 
of  the  party. 

M  "Pis  a  trifling  production  of  my  own  muse,  sir— a  kind  of  bi 
phical,  poetical,  and  categorical  dissertation  of  the  delights,  devices 
daily  doinn  of  your  obaydient  servant,  and  ever  submissive  s 
Darby  the  Blast.'^ 

Though  it  was  evident  very  little  of  his  eloquent  announcement 
comprehended  by  the  party,  their  laughter  was  not  less  ready,  a 
general  chorus  proclaimed  their  attention  for  the  song. 

Darby  accordingly  assumed  his  wonted  dignity  of  port,  and  ha 
given  some  half  dozen  premonitory  flourishes,  which  certainly  hai 
eflect  of  astonishing  and  overawing  the  audience,  he  began  to  the  s 
**Tli6  Night  before  Larry  was  stretched*'  the  following  ditty :— « 

DARBT  THE   BLAST. 

Ohf  my  mine  it  u  Dorbj  tlie  Blait, 

Mj  coantry  is  Iralood  til  over; 
My  raligion  is  never  to  Cut, 

Bot  live,  le  I  wander,  in  dover; 
To  make  fun  for  myself  every  dey. 

The  ladiee  to  pltse  when  I'm  able. 
The  boys  to  amoM,  as  I  play, 
«  And  make  the  jogs  dance  on  the  table. 

Oh!  ioooesB  to  the  chanter,  my  dear. 


Your  eyes  on  each  side  yoo  may  cast, 

But  there  isn't  a  house  that  is  near  you 
But  they're  glad  to  have  Darby  the  Blast, 

And  they'll  tell  ye  'tis  he  that  can  cheer  ye. 
Oh !  'Us  he  can  put  lifo  in  a  (east; 

What  music  lies  under  his  knuckle, 
Aa  he  plays  •  WiU  I  send  for  the  Priest  1' 

Or  a  jig  they  call  *  Cover  the  Bucklei^ 

Oh !  good  luck  to  the  chanter,  your  aofwL 

Bot  give  me  an  andience  in  rags, 

Thsy'ie  illigant  people  for  list'ning; 
Tis  they  that  can  humour  Ihe  baga, 

Aa  I  rise  a  fine  tone  at  a  christening. 
TlMie's  many  a  weddin'  I  make 

When  thqr  never  get  fnrtber  nor  aighiagi 
And  when  I  perfbrm  at  a  wake, 

neeanm  looks  delighted  at  dying;  ■ 

Oh!  siiooaml»tlwchHDtaK,7«QstioWW 
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•Eh !  wliat*s  that  ?"  cried  a  gruff  voice ;  "  the  corpua  does  what l^ 

*<  Tis  a  rhetorical  amplification ;  that  means,  he  would  if  he  could»*' 
•aid  DarbYf  stopping  to  explain. 

'   '^l  say,^*  said  another,  <* that's  all  gammon  and  stuff;  a  corpse  couldn't 
know  what  was  doing^-«h !  old  fellow  ?*' 

"*Tis  an  Irish  corpse  I  was  doscribin',"  said  Darby,  proudly,  and  evi- 
dently, while  sore  pushed  ibr  an  explanation,  having  a  severe  struggle 
to  keep  down  his  contempt  for  the  company  that  needed  it« 

An  effort  I  made  at  this  moment  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  party, 
from  whom  I  was  slightly  separated  by  some  low  brushwood,  brought 
my  hand  in  contact  with  something  sharp  :  I  started  and  looked  round, 
and  to  my  astonishment  saw  a  clasp-knife,  such  as  gaideners  carry,  lying 
^pen  beeide  me.  In  a  second  I  guessed  the  meaning  of  this.  It  had 
been  so  left  by  Darby,  to  give  mc  an  opportunity  of  cutting  the  cords 
that  bound  my  arms,  and  thus  facilitating  my  escape.  His  presence  was 
doubtless  there  for  this  object,  and  all  the  entertaining  powers  he  dis- 
played only  brought  forth  to  occupy  the  soldiers*  attention  while  I 
effected  my  deliverance.  Regret  for  the  time  lost  was  my  first  thought, 
my  second,  more  profitable,  was,  not  to  waste  another  moment ;  so,  kneel- 
ing down,  I  managed  with  the  knife  to  cut  some  of  my  fastenings,  aae 
lifter  some  little  struggle  freed  one  arm :  to  liberate  the  other  was  the 
work  of  a  second,  and  I  stood  up  untrammelled.  What  was  to  be  done 
next  T  for,  although  at  liberty,  the  soldiers  lay  about  me  on  every  side, 
tnd  escape  seemed  impossible  :  besides,  1  knew  not  where  to  turn,  where 
to  look  for  one  friendly  face,  nor  any  one  who  would  afford  me  shcltef. 
Just  then  I  heard  Darby's  voice  raised  above  its  former  pitch,  and  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  heard  by  me. 

^Sure  there's  Captain  Bubblcton,  of  the  forty-fifth  regiment,  now  in 
Dublin,  in  George's  street  Barracks— ay,  in  George's  street  Barracks,*' 
said  he,  repeating  the  words,  as  if  to  impress  them  on  me ;  **'tis  himself 
could  tell  you  what  I  say  is  thrue ;  and  if  you  wouldn't  put  confidential 
^uthentification  on  the  infirmation  of  a  poor  leather-squeezing,  timber- 
iickling  crayture  like  myself,  sure  you'd  have  reverential  obaydience  to 
your  own  commissioned  captain." 

'^Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  that  song  of  yours,  anyhow,  old  Blow, 
er  Blast,  or  whatever  your  name  is.     Have  you  nothing  about  the  eer- 
h?     'The  British  Grenadiers' — irive  us  that." 


vice— eh 

**Yes;  *The  British  Grenadiers ;'  that's  the  tune!"  cried  a  number 
•of  the  party  together. 

**I  never  heard  them  play  but  oust,  sir,"  said  Darby,  meekly,  **alid 
they  were  in  sich  a  hurry  that  day,  I  couldn't  pick  up  the  tune.'* 
•   '*  A  hurry !  what  d'ye  mean  ?"  said  the  corporal. 

**  Yes,  sir,  'twas  the  day  but  one  after  the  French  landed ;  and(  the 
British  grenadiers  that  you  was  talking  of  were  running  away  towards 
Castlebar." 

"What's  that  you  say  there  ?"  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  in  a  voice 
of  passion. 

**  'Tis  that  they  wor  running  away,  sir,"  replied  Darby,  with  a  most 
insulting  coolness ;  *'  and  smaU  blame  to  thim  for  that  same,  av  they  wor 
frightened.'* 

In  an  instant  the  party  sprang  to  their  legs,  while  a  perfect  shower  of 
curses  fell  upon  the  luckless  piper,  and  fifty  humaue  ptopoM^a  U^  visiadfei 
hi«  sknK  bremk  bia  neck  and  erery  bone  in  his  \>odyf^eTtt  instMA^^  v^^ 
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aides.  M eanwlulei  M <Keown  remonstrated  in  a  flpirk  which  in  ^  qriante 
I  percelYed  was  not  intended  to  appease  their  irritation ;  on  the  oontraryy 
his  apologies  were  couched  in  very  different  guise,  being  rathsr  excnssf 
for  his  mishap  in  having  started  a  disagreeable  topic,  than  any  regret  (or 
the  mode  in  which  he  treated  it.  * 

«*  And  sure,  sir,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  corporal,  "  'twasm*t  my 
fault  av  they  tuck  to  their  heels :  wouldn't  any  one  run  for  his  life*  mf 
he  had  the  opportunity  7" 

He  raised  his  voice  once  more  at  these  words  with  such  significance^ 
that  I  resolved  to  profit  by  the  counsel,  if  the  lucky  moment  sl^uld  offer. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait :  the  insulting  manner  of  Darby,  still  more  than 
his  words,  had  provoked  them  beyond  endurance,  and  one  of  the  soldieiib 
drawing  his  bayonet,  drove  it  through  the  leather  bag  of  his  pipes :  a 
shout  of  rage  m>m  the  piper,  and  a  knock-down  blow  that  levelled  the 
ofilender,  replied  to  the  insult.  In  an  instant  the  whole  party  were  upoia 
him :  their  very  numbers,  however,  defeated  their  vengeance ;  as  I  couU 
hear  from  the  tones  of  Darby's  voice,  who,  far  from  declining  the  com- 
bat, continued  to  throw  in  every  possible  incentive  to  battle,  as  he  strock 
fight  and  left  of  him.  **Ah!  you  got  that — ^well  done— 'tis  biave  yon 
are^— ten  against  one— <levil  fear  you." 

The  scume  by  this  time  had  brought  the  sergeant  to  the  spot,  who  ia 
rain  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  as  they  rolled  ovef 
one  another  on  the  ground,  while  caps,  belts,  and  fragments  of  bagpipes 
were  scattered  about  on  every  side.  The  uproar  had  now  reached  its 
height,  and  Darby's  yells  and  invectives  were  poured  forth  with  true 
native  fluency.  The  moment  seemed  propitious  to  me.  I  was  free  no 
one  near;  the  hint  about  Bubbleton  was  evidently  intended  for  my 
guidance.  I  crept  stealthily  a  few  yards  beneath  the  brushwood,  and 
emerged  safely  upon  the  road.  The  sounds  of  the  conflict,  amid  Which 
Darby's  own  voice  rose  pre-eminent,  told  me  that  all  were  too  busily 
•nffaged  to  waste  a  thought  on  me.  I  pressed  forward  at  my  best  pace^ 
ana  soon  reached  the  crest  of  a  hill,  from  which  the  view  extended  for 
miles  on  every  side :  my  eyes,  however,  were  bent  m  but  one  directioib— 
they  turned  westwards,  where  a  vast  plain  stretched  away  towards  the 
horizon,  its  varied  surface  presenting  all  the  rich  and  cultivated  beauty 
of  a  garden,  villas  and  mansions  surrounded  with  large  parks,  waving 
corn-fields  and  orchards,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  blossom.  Towards  the 
east  lay  the  sea,  the  coast-line  broken  into  jutting  promo ntcries  and  little 
bays,  dotted  with  white  cottages,  with  here  and  there  some  white-sailed 
skiff,  scarce  moving  in  the  caun  air.  But  amid  all  this  outspread  loveli* 
ness  of  view,  my  attention  was  fixed  upon  a  dense  and  heavy  cloud,  that 
seemed  balanced  in  the  bright  atmosphere  far  away  in  the  djstanre ;  thi* 
ther  my  eyes  turned,  and  on  that  spot  was  my  ^aze  riveted,  for  I  knew 
that  beneath  that  canopy  of  dull  smoke  lay  Dublin.  The  distant  mmmur 
of  the  angry  voices  still  reached  me  as  I  stood.  I  turned  one  backward 
look :  the  road  was  lonely,  not  a  shadow  moved  upon  it ;  before  me  the 
mountain  road  descended  in  a  zigzag  course  till  it  reached  the  valley ;  I 
sprang  over  the  low  wall  that  skirted  the  wayside,  and,  with  my  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  the  dark  cloud,  I  hurried  on :  my  heart  grew  lighter  with 
every  step ;  and  when  at  length  I  reached  the  shelter  of  a  pine  wood,  and 
perceived  no  sign  of  being  pursued,  my  spirits  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement,  that  J  shouted  for  very  joy. 
^    ^or  above  an  hour  my  path  continued  within  the  shelter  of  d^p  woodt 
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•ad  wlien  at  last  I  ^pmerged,  it  was  not  without  a  scnaa  of  sudden  fear 
that  I  looked  back  upon  the  mountains  which  frowned  above  me,  and 
seemed  still  so  near.  I  thought,  too,  I  could  mark  figures  on  the  tond^ 
and  imagined  I  could  see  them  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  Uka 
persons  seeking  for  something,  and  then  I  shuddered  to  think  that  they 
too  might  be  at  that  very  moment  looking  at  me ;  the  thought  added 
besh  speed  to  my  flight,  and  for  some  miles  I  pressed  forwara  without 
even  taming  once. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  as  I  drew  near  the  city ;  hungry  and  tired 
as  I  was,  the  fear  of  beinff  overtaken  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  and 
as  I  mingled  in  the  crowns  that  stroUed  along  the  roads  enjoying  the  deli-^ 
cious  cammess  of  a  summer's  eve,  I  shrank  from  every  eye  like  somethind^ 
guilty,  and  feared  that  every  glance  that  fell  on  me,  was  detection  itseul 

It  was  not  until  I  entered  the  city,  and  found  myself  traversing  the 
crowded  and  narrow  streets  that  formed  the  outskirts  that  I  felt  at  eaacy. 
and  inquiring  my  way  to  George's-street  barracks,  I  hurried  on  regard-^ 
less  of  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  about.  At  that  hour,  the  humbler 
portion  of  the  population  was  all  astir ;  their  daily  work  ended,  they 
were  either  strolling  alon^^  with  their  families  for  an  evening  walk,  or 
standing  in  groups  around  the  numerous  ballad  singers,  who  delighted 
their  audience  with  diatribes  against  **  the  union,"  and  ridiculous  attacka 
on  the  ministry  of  the  day.  These,  however,  were  not  always  unmolested^ 
lor,  as  I  passed  on,  I  saw  more  than  one  errant  minstrel  seisced  on  by  the 
soldiery,  and  hutried  off  to  the  ruard-house  to  explain  some  uncivil  or 
eouivocal  allusion  to  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Mr.  Cook.  Such  evidences 
01  arbitrary  power  being  sure  to  elicit  a  hearty  groan  or  shout  of  derision 
from  the  mob,  which,  in  turn,  was  replied  to  by  the  soldiers— those 
scolding  matches  living  an  appearance  of  tumult  to  the  town,  which  on 
some  occasions  did  no^  stop  short  at  mere  war  of  words. 

In  the  larger  and  better  streets  such  scenes  were  unfrequeni— bat 
here  patrols  of  mounted  dragoons  or  police  passed  from  time  to  time^ 
ezchaiiging,  as  the v  went,  certain  signals  as  to  the  state  of  the  citv ;  while 
crowds  of  people  tnronged  the  pathways,  and  conversed  in  a  low  toaoy. 
which  broke  forth  now  and  then  into  a  savage  yell  as  often  as  some 
Interference  on  the  part  of  the  military  seemed  to  excite  their  angiy 
passions.  At  the  Castle  gates  the  crowd  was  more  dense,  and  apparently 
more  daring,  requiring  lul  the  efibrts  of  the  dragoons  to  keep  them  froo 
pressing  against  the  xailings  and  leave  a  space  for  the  exit  of  carriageo, 
which  from  time  to  time  issued  from  the  Castle  yard.  Few  of  these 
indeed  went  forth  unnoticed:  some  watchful  eye  would  detect  the  occu* 
pant  as  he  lay  back  to  escape  observation— his  name  would  be  shouted 
aloudf  as  an  mevitable  volley  of*  hisses  and  execrations  showered  upon 
him ;  and  in  this  way  were  received  the  names  of  Mr.  Bingham,  Colonel 
LoAus,  The  Right  Hon*  Denis  Browne,  Isaac  Corry,  and  several  others 
who  happened  that  day  to  be  dining  with  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  were 
BOW  on  tAeir  wav  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Nothing  struck  me  so  much  in  the  scene,  as  the  real  or  appareat 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  mob  of  all  the  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual's personal  and  political  career ;  and  thus  the  price  for  which  they 
had  been  purchased*— either  in  rank,  place,  or  pounds  sterling,  was  cried 
aloud  amid  shouts  of  derision  and  laughter,  or  the  more  vindictive  yalta 
or  an  infuriated  populace. 

"Ha .»  Ben,  wmt  are  you  to  get  for  Baltinglaas'l    Boioxx^Sa^^^^a. 
JO  G 


If  ^w^'^^  i» 
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tha  market.  Well,  Dick,  you  won*t  take  the  place — ^nothing  lut  Lard 
cask.  Don*t  be  hiding,  Jemmy.  Look  at  the  Prince  of  Orange,  boys. 
A  groan  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;*'  here  a  fearful  groan  from  the  mob 
echoed  through  the  streets.  *♦  There's  Luke  Fox — ^ha!  stole  away" 
—here  followed  another  yell. 

With  difficulty  I  elbowed  my  way  through  the  densely  packed  crowd, 
and  at  last  reached  the  comer  of  George*8-^reet,  where  a  strong  police 
force  was  stationed,  not  permitting  the  passag^e  of  any  one  either  up  or 
^own  that  great  thoroughfare.  Finding  it  impossible  to  penetrate  by 
this  way,  I  continued  along  Dame-street,  where  I  found  the  crowd  to 
thicken  as  I  advanced.  Not  only  were  the  pathways,  but  the  entire 
irtieets  filled  with  people— through  whom  tne  dragoons  could  with 
difficulty  force  a  passage  for  the  carriages,  which  continued  at  intervals, 
to  pass  down.  Around  the  statue  of  King  William  the  mob  was  in  its 
ipreatest  force :  not  merely  the  railings  around  the  statue,  but  the  figure 
•itaelf  was  surmounted  by  persons,  who,  taking  advantage  of  their  elevated 
mud  secure  position,  hurled  their  abuse  upon  the  police  and  military  with 
double  bitterness ;  these  sallies  of  invective  were  always  accompanied 
by  some  humorous  allusion,  which  created  a  laugh  among  the  crowd 
beneath,  to  which,  as  the  objects  of  the  ridicule  were  by  no  means 
insensible,  the  usual  reply  was  by  charging  on  the  people,  and  a  demand 
40  keep  back— hi  difficult  precept  when  pressed  forward  by  some  hun- 
•dreds  oehind  them.  As  I  made  my  way  slowly  through  the  moving 
mass,  I  could  see  that  a  powerful  body  of  horse  patrolled  between  the 
mob  and  the  front  of  the  College ;  the  space  before  which  and  th*e  iron 
Tailings  being  crammed  with  students  of  the  University,  for  so  their  caps 
mud  gowns  bespoke  them.  Between  this  party  and  the  others,  a  constant 
'exchange  of  abuse  and  insult  was  maintainea,  which  even* occasionally 
came  to  blows  whenever  any  chance  opportunity  of  coming  in  'contact, 
tmobserved  by  the  soldiery,  presented  itself. 

In  the  interval  between  these  rival  parties,  each  member's  carriage 
was  obliged  to  pass,  and  here  each  candidate,  for  the  honours  of  one  and 
^e  execrations  of  the  other,  met  his  bane  and  antidote. 

*^  Ha !  broken  beak,  there  you  go !  bad  luck  to  you.  Ha !  old  vul- 
ture. Flood." 

**  Three  cheers  for  Flood,  lads,*'  shouted  a  voice  from  the  College, 
-mad  in  the  loud  cry  the  yells  of  their  opponents  were  silenced,  but  only 
40  break  forth  the  next  moment  into  further  license. 

**  Here  he  comes,  here  he  comes,"  said  the  mob  ;  **  make  way  there, 
or  he'll  take  you  flying.  It's  himself  can  do  it.  God  bless  your  honour, 
-and  may  you  never  want  a  good  baste  under  ye." 

This  civil  sneech  was  directed  to  a  ^mart,  handsome-looking  man,  of 
-about  five-and-forty,  who  came  dashine  along  on  a  roan  thoroughbred, 
perfectly  careless  of  the  crowd,  through  which  he  rode  with  a  smili&g 
face  and  a  merry  look.  His  leathers  and  tops  were  all  in  perfect  Jockey 
style^  and,  even  to  his  long-lashed  whip,  he  was  in  every  thing  a  sports* 
tnanlike  figure. 

*•  That's  G^rge  Ponsonby,"  said  a  man  beside  me,  in  answer  to  my 
qmestion-;  «*and  I  suppose  you  know  who  that  is?" 

A  perfect  yell  from  the  crowd  drowned  my  reply ;  and  amid  the  mbt' 
-flad  curses  and  execrations  of  the  mass,  a  dark-coloured  carriage  moved 
dowly  on,  the  coachman  evidently  fearful  at  every  step  lestnia  hoxsea 
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ihimld  «trike  afifainst  some  of  the  crowd,  and  thus  iicense  the  outbreak ' 
that  seemed  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  burst  forth.  i) 

'^Ha!  BladderchopSi  Bloody  Jack,  are  you  there?"  shouted  the  saraga 
nngleaden*  as  they  pressed  up  to  the  very  glasses  of  the  carriagOt  and 
stared  at  the  occupant. 

**  Who  is  it  ?'*  said  I  again. 

« John  Toler,  the  attorney-general." 

Amid  deafening  cries  of  vengeance  against  him,  the  carriage  mored 
otif  and  then  rose  the  wild  cheers  of  the  college  men  to  welcome  their 
partisan.  A  hurrah  from  the  distant  end  of  Dame  street  now  broke  on 
the  ear,  which,  taken  up  by  those  nearer,  swelled  into  a  regular  thundert 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  dragoons  cried  out  to  keep  back:  a  lane 
was  formed  in  a  second,  and  down  it  came  six  smoking  tnoroughbreds ; 
the  postilions  in  white  and  silver,  cutting  and  spurrinc^  with  all  their 
might.  Never  did  I  hear  such  a  cheer  as  now  burst  K>rth ;  a  yellow 
chariot,  its  panels  covered  with  omblazonry,  came  flying  past;  a  hand 
wared  in  return  from  the  window  lo  th«*  salutation  of  the  crowd;  and  the 
name  of  Tom  Conolly  of  Castletown  rent  the  very  air ;  two  outriders  ia 
their  rich  liveries  followed,  unable  to  keep  their  place  through  the  thick 
mass  that  wed^^cd  in  after  the  retiring  equipage. 

Scarcely  had  the  lost  echo  of  the  voices  subsided,  when  a  cheer  burst 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  a  waving  of  caps  and  handkerchiefs  proclaimed 
that  some  redoubted  champion  of  Protestant  ascendency  was  approaching. 
The  crowd  rocked  to  and  fro  as  question  after  Question  poured  in.  ; 

**  Who  is  it  ?  who  is  coming  V*  but  none  could  tell,  for  as  yet  the  car- 
nage, whose  horses  werAicard  at  a  smart  trot,  had  not  turned  the  comer 
of  Grafton  street :  in  a  few  moments  the  doubt  seemed  resolved,  for 
scarcely  did  the  horses  appear  in  sight,  when  a  perfect  yell  rose  from  the 
crowd  and  drowned  the  cheer:$  of  their  opponents.  I  cannot  convey  any 
thing  like  the  outbreak  of  vindictive  passion  that  seemed  to  convulse  the 
mob,  as  a  splendidly  appointed  carriage  drove  rapidly  past  and  made 
iowatds  the  colonnade  of  the  parliament-house.  A  rush  of  the  people 
was  made  at  the  moment,  in  which,  as  a  wave,  1  was  borne  along  in  spite 
of  me.  The  dragoons  with  drawn  sabres  pressed  down  upon  the  crowdt 
and  a  scene  of  frightful  confusion  followed :  many  were  sorely  wounded 
by  the  soldiers,  some  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  one  poor  wretch,  in 
an  effort  to  recover  him:<elf  from  stumbling,  was  supposed  to  be  stooping 
for  a  stone,  and  cut  through  the  skull  without  mercy.  He  lay  there  in- 
sensible for  some  time,  but  at  last  a  party  of  the  crowd,  braving  every 
thin|[9  rushed  forward  and  carried  him  away  to  an  hospital;  during  this, 
Ihad  established  myself  on  the  top  of  a  lamp-post,  which  rave  me  a  full 
view,  not  only  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  mob,  but  of  the  different 
arrivals,  as  they  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  house.  The  carriage  whose 
spproach  had  been  signalized  by  all  these  disasters  had  now  reached  the 
colonnade.  The  steps  were  lowered,  and  a  young  man  of  the  very  hand* 
somest  and  most  elegant  appearance  descended  slowly  from  the  chariot; 
his  dress  was  in  the  height  of  the  reigning  fashion,  but,  withal,  had  a 
ceitain  negligence  that  bespoke  one  who  paid  less  attention  to  toilette 
than  that  his  costume  was  a  thing  of  course,  which  could  not  but  be,  like 
all  about  him,  in  the  most  perfect  taste.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  white 
handkerchief,  which  as  he  carelessly  shook,  the  perfume  floated  over  the 
savage-lookingf  half-naked  crowd  around ;  he  turned  to  give  somA  dixMi^ 
tions  to  his  coachman,  an  J  nt  the  same  moment  a  dea&.  caX  w«a  Y^iVnAk 
lyrsome  one  in  the  crowdt  and  struck  him  on  the  breaal«  ai  ctj  ^i  tasoift^^ 
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tioD  rending  the  very  air  in  welcome  of  this  rnffian  act :  m  for  Umi  te 
alowly  moved  his  face  round  towards  the  mob,  and  as  he  braahed  the 
dirt  from  his  coat  with  his  kerchief,  he  bestowed  on  them  one  look*  so 
fnll  of  immeasurable,  heartfeh  contempt,  that  they  actually  qaailed  b^ 
neath  it ;  the  cry  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  it  was  only  as  he  turned 
to  enter  the  house  that  they  recovered  self-possession  enough  to  renew 
their  insulting  shout.  1  did  not  need  to  ask  the  name,  for  the  yell  of 
Bloody  Castle  re  agh  shook  the  very  air. 

^*  Make  way,  there — make  way,  boys !"  shouted  a  rough  Toice  from 
Oie  crowd,  and  a  roar  of  laughter,  that  seemed  to  burst  from  the  entire 
street,  answered  the  command,  and  the  same  instant  a  large  burl^  figura 
•dranced  through  a  lane  made  for  him  in  the  crowd,  mopping  his  great 
buUet-head  with  a  bright  scarlet  handkerchief. 
,    ^^Long  life  to  you,  Mr.  £gan !"  shouted  one. 

'  **  Three  cheers  for  Bully  £gan,  boys  !"  cried  another,  and  the  appeal 
was  responded  to  at  once. 

<*Make  way,  you  blackguards ;  make  way,  I  say,"  said  Egan,  aflec^ 
ine  to  be  displeased  at  this  display  of  his  popularity;  **don*t  you  n&t 
who's  coming  ?"  Every  eye  was  turned  at  once  towards  Daly  s  clalh 
house,  in  which  direction  he  pointed ;  but  it  was  some  minutes  befora 
the  dense  crowd  would  permit  any  thing  to  be  seen.  Suddenly,  how- 
erer,  a  cheer  arose,  wilder  and  louder  than  any  I  had  yet  heard ;  from  thfl^ 
■treet  to  the  very  housetops  the  cry  was  caught  up  and  repeated,  whiia 
a  tumultuous  joy  seemed  to  rock  the  crowd  as  they  mored  to  and  fro. 

At  this  moment  the  excitement  was  almost  maddening ;  erery  neck 
was  strained  in  ono  direction,  every  eye  pointeilP  thither,  while  the  pro* 
longed  cheering  was  sustained  with  a  roar  as  deafening  as  the  sea  la  a 
■torm.  At  last  the  crowd  were  forced  back,  and  I  saw  three  gentlemea 
adTancinff  abreast :  the  two  outside  ones  were  holding  between  them  tto 
weak  and  trembling  figure  of  an  old  and  broken  man,  whose  emaciateJ 
form  and  withered  face  presented  the  very  extreme  of  lassitude  aal 
weakness ;  his  loose  coat  hung  awkwardly  on  his  spare  and  shrunkeB 
form,  and  he  moved  along  in  a  shuffling,  slipshod  fashion.  Aa  tkej 
monnted  the  steps  of  the  parliament-house,  the  cheering  grew  wildef 
and  more  enthusiastic,  and  I  wondered  how  he,  who  was  evidently  th^ 
object,  could  seem  so  indifferent  to  the  welcome  thus  given  him,  aa  wilk 
bent-down  head  he  pressed  on,  neither  turning  right  nor  leA.  With 
teeming  difficulty  he  was  assisted  up  the  steps,  when  he  slowly  tomei 
round,  and,  removing  his  hat,  saluted  the  crowd.  The  motion  waa  ft 
aimple  one,  but  in  its  very  simplicity  waa  its  power.  The  broad,  wkila 
Ibrehcad,  across  which  some  scanty  hair  floated ;  the  eye  that  now  beamol 
proudly  forth  was  turned  upon  them,  and  nerer  was  the  magic  of  a  kaft 
more  striking ;  for  a  second  all  was  hushed,  and  then  a  very  thunder  of 
applause  rolled  out,  and  the  name  of  Henry  Grattan  burst  from  evafjf 
tongue.  Just  then  one  of  the  mob,  exasperated  by  a  stroke  from  the  lli* 
of  a  dnigoon*s  sabre,  had  caught  the  soldier  by  the  foot  and  flung  his 
from  his  saddle  to  the  ground  ;  his  comrades  flew  to  his  rescue  at  onee^ 
end  charged  the  crowd,  which  fell  back  before  them.  The  college  mea» 
taking  adrontage  of  this,  sprang  forward  on  the  mob,  armed  with  thdr 


weapons,  their  hurdles  of  strong  oak ;  the  street  waa  ii 

diately  torn  up  behind,  and  a  shower  of  paving-stones  poured  in  wMKt 
ikm  lucklesa  military,  now  completely  hemmed  in  between  both  p^raStf 
^S?'  ^^^aS?  '"^  rfefiance  rose  on  either  side,  «i&  lilhe  f^Vft«ta  «C  &a  ^1^' 
W*md  enm  of  the  wounded  weT«  mm^  Va  m«A.  cx^tfonsorau  IK^ \hbS|^, 
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no  longer  an  enviable  position,  and  I  slipped  gently  dowa 
le  ground  ;  in  doing  so,  however,  1  unfortunately  kicked  off  a 
ap-  The  man  turned  on  me  at  once  and  collared  me,  and,  not- 
ing all  my  excuses,  insisted  on  carrying  me  off  to  the  guard- 
?he  danger  of  such  a  thing  at  once  struck  me,  and  I  resisted 
The  mob  cheered  me,  at  which  the  soldier  only  became  more 
id  ashamed,  too,  at  being  opposed  by  a*mere  boy,  he  seized  m© 
the  throat.  My  blood  rose  at  this,  and  I  struck  boldly  at  him; 
Let  him  in  the  face,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself  the 
re  upon  him.  Down  he  went,  while  a  rush  of  the  mobf  escap* 
the  dragoons,  flowed  over  his  body;  at  the  same  moment  tne 
kiard,  turn  out  1"  was  heard  from  the  angle  of  the  bankt  and 
ring  of  arms  and  the  roll  of  a  drum  followed.  A  cheer  froa 
leemed  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  every  hand  was  employed 
K  thepavement  and  preparing  for  the  fray.  Whether  by  mj 
Lpfnintment,  or  by  common  consent,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  at  onoa 
Mnleniiip,  and  having  formed  the  crowd  into  two  parties,  di* 
rs;  if  hard  pressed,  to  xetreat  either  bv  College  street  or  West* 
■Ireet.  Then  one  party,  conld  assist  the  other  by  enfilading  tha 
Jorce,  unless  they  were  :itt  sufficient,  strength-  to  :puaBue  Dotk 
vWe  had  not  bng  to.' wait  the.  order  of  batrie^  r^BhevsaWJeip 
K^-m  a  second,  and  the  i^ord  was  given:  to:adneano^  utn-^tMgm^ 
riastaiit  I  stepped  forward  and  crudf.««-J^re  I"-  HUtwer-mnrnt-^m 
hsjred ;  ahnndredparingr'stonesshtrwereddown  bathe isreii^ft 
ifhb'feU  here  and  there  in -the  ranks.  ■  ^ikgamJ'^  iiriioalwkilQr 
i  iHttalion^  that  stood  waiting:  for  the  wmrd^  aid:  dowii -^eaHnt 
ailvuimv,  thjoit  rettiad  upon  tteir  caps  and  EBttskets,  and  ifn&at 
tobr  fellow  ta  the  rear.  A  wild  cheer  from.  the. mob  {NDekBiiaSr 
jr^^'hut  at.the  same  instant  a  ratdiag  of  raip rods,  and  a'aisnih^aft 
srat  beaidin  front;  and  from:  thairear  of  the  soldier^  k-odntaafav 
out  in  echelon^  and  cbrew  upas  if  an  parade.:  AH  was'StuMTp 
jinioredm  the'  crowd;  indeed;  our  tactics  seemed  iKHV^aiiiallb 
fe:i|\iddealythe  word,  ''Make  ready-— ^rel*'  was  oaUBdaosO^^adi 
instant  a:nnging  discharge  of  musketry- tore  thfougiitheterotsdcc 
111  witness  such  a  scene  as  followed.  Ail  ■atteropta-id  laiESat 
Sloiid-'up  by  the  pressure  from,  behind;  and  the^sight^r of  Mw 
yirlio  fell  by  the  discharge*  of  the  sold ievs,  seemed  tO'paralfOT 
irt^  er^the  mob.-  One  terrified  oiy  rose  front' the  mnMt'tiFthaj^ 
M  the- muskets^  Again  the  ramrods; were  <lieaid;difk»|f:aw 
It. '^  i  sawfhere  was  but  oao  moinentvandcaUedioai^'42SArofa# 
deWnupon  them  I'Vand  with  that  I  dashed  mtd^^ferwndlrmi 
th<  mob,  that,  like  a  mighiynnass,  now  voUed.liewvilraito 
IfM^eti- bach  as  we  4ianto  eai  their  bayonets  we^dMbiij  ' 
e,  the  woid^«^F'iK4ow'''WM^-l»aS8ed:albiig'ihe  Ihrafanikaf 
hii&e thulhed  forthr  Md-  wsv  answend  by  u  scr^Hitt  at  an( 
mei  the^tmih  of  4he  Hre.  Ia^hai|4Rih  Iniokwarda'iwas  til 
3und,  and  at  fi^rst  beilevsed  i  had  heetr  shot,  bat  t  seon  pikteh 
e,  and  spAMfif  to  nfy-leg«;-bat4he:sa!'me'mob&^t  a^hteW-ddthe 
I  ttb^butvetod  of  a  musket  snRAe  lae.  to  cheeanh7'«Kd:riirither 
UAairj^tdHy  thifig  ^revy  cl^rly^'aftieTwaffls^  I  had,  iniaech^ 
fcajyia^oilaetion  of  being  dimced-i^a  and- fianiptedrhfl^^ 
iM^'As^.  andthini  experiohaingfa  kind  of  swt!tg\ai|^v'io)iM^ 
^itevmtf -i*  sometkktgr.  hi^tiwaafegpiriOTa  atalMfilww*  ^ 
jipout  much  less  to  chronicle.  ^% 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A   CHARACTER. 

Thsri  must  hare  been  a  very  considerable  interval  from  the  moment 
I  have  last  recorded  to  tbat  in  which  I  next  became  a  responsible  indi* 
▼idual ;  but  in  what  manner,  in  what  place,  or  in  what  company  it  wa» 
pasaedy  the  reader  must  excuse  my  divulging  for  many  important  reasona^ 
one  of  which  is,  I  never  clearly  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  •:.'!) 

To  date  my  recollections  from  my  first  consciousness,  I  nay  state. thafc 
I  found  myself  on  my  back  in  a  very  narrow  bed,  a  labia  beside  imai 
covered  with  phials  and  bmall  flasks,  with  paper  cravats,- some  ^ofiivliiob 
hung  down,  queue  fashion,  to  an  absurd  extent.:  .A  few  niah-»backed} 
and  bottomed  chairs  lay  along  the  wallsr  which  .wdre  coarsely  tirhHflii 
washed.  A  window.,  of  very  unclean  and  unprepossessiag  aspect^  wmt 
partly  shaded  by  a  faded,  scarlet  curtain,  while  the  ibor  vos^eaaaU^ 
aparliigiy  di^bked  with  a  small  and  ragged  oarpct.  WJieM  was  ti:wm 
tb^fnf^nt: but  nnsatisfactbrv  query  I  ever  pm.to  myself-t^KiiouldihisiDflr 
asjpriaoa  "ihadl  been  captured  on:  that  riotous  evening,  aaid  carriedxioffitif 
sfc3ifH»-<tor  was  I  in  Daroy  M^Keown's  territolry;  for,  8omehoir,.a  yfkp 


^nnfcrnl  iaipres'sion  was  on  my  mind  that  Darby's,  gifts  of  ubiqaitjrwBMi 

iJaaaspii 


'hat-i<emarkal)le;  or,;  lastly,  (and  the  thougfht  was  not  4<p] 
ODe^  ivsa  .this  the  domicile  of  Anthony  Basset,  Esq.^  attofaey^-at-tiarli 
'Boihave  resolved  any  or  all  of  these  doubts,  by  rising  oild;  takingi«.«iffn 
iSmal- survey,  of  the  premises,  would  haw  been  my'first  thought-;  iDvAr 
imlvckily,  I  found  one  of  my  .arms  bandaged,  and  enclosed  in  .alhiraesl 
<y)wbodeii  splints  ;  a  very  oonsiderable  geneniirimpi^essioainervadediaaf 
offlbvttiaeaT  and  injuries  all  over  my  body;  and,  Wonei  stul,  a  Jsind  o£i 
dkeaqm  accompanied  every  attempt  to  lift  my  head  from  the  piU^iWy  thil) 
nweime: heartily  glad  to  Ue  down  again  and  b^  at  rest*    :       1  ^  -:L' 

ji-That  I  had  not  fallen  into  unfViemlly  hands  was  about;  jtih^  jettenltK 
which  my  deductions,  led  me,  and  with  this  consolatory  fact:and  aeteadjt^ 
iwolve.  t9  remain  awake  three  days  if  necessary /so.  as. to  iintfeirogaXaitlMr 
fips^rvisitor  who  should  approach  me,  I  mustered  allntiyjpatieieKevfBib 
vaitfd  iquietlyp  What  hour  of  the  day  it^  wasrwhen  finit  I.  aivobe-ilfc 
^vtfit-:thos-mach  of  consciousness  I  cannot  sayt  <bt«t  Lwdl  x^iafinlbst) 
vMchhk^  what  app^r^  to  ntt:  twelve  im6ttal  hours  in  my  lai^aiaM 
aapeetation !;  at  la3t  a  key  turned  in  ui. outer  lock,  A^doi6ropeto^i  taidll 
hflard;fii' heavy  foot  enter.  This  was  shortly  fo^ovfei'^hy  9i^90i^.^$^fS 
ymhfm\  lailit imposing. tread  wtisyl  suspected,  bwtOtnajiTS^v.     n  ,)•:-•  rii.o  nrii 

i(<^iW:hefB«  in  the  devil'*  nemesis  the  chadb  V  s^idta^flrHfi*  ;Wi^f;ttMik 
MitHyhr  aeenled  io  mc ndt  UBkndwni  '•Meft  it tm  the; taUk  H^beOrKunali 
(Attvi  rOhl  my  shin's  broke— thdt inffeftial  table !':''  .  [.rr  /  ,.  :-:;^  rfi  no 
.aiffOh,  IiOid-1  .Oih,.Lord !"  screamed  ^h^  female  TQioey^ ^  ■  -jt  ,;l/jV  ?jvjy  J 
^vMAhil lyoa'vd.caught  it.toot'-- cried  tb^  othor,  in  glee-)  .^ iJ6 


jIDiikflalttfa  Jittle  bluejkme  bafor^  you,  when  yo^r.«bii9<9v4aiharkffdTf''//sB 
.  eitt  olfquf  r4  a  monflttviV  •uii.ihe  Jad)r.>  ft  to)pte  of  ][ms4iona|frin4J04^^ 
'-^Omei^^i  :i$r^  .hfir4  icJT  /nfUad  ■.  ih«  .otbea;  \  itQirPiiyl|i(  ikfti  SaJNMM 
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mad  down  to  the  loclcet.  Holloa  theic,  Petei  Dodd — ^you  scoandnit 
here  ^re  ^ou  I" 

•*  Call  huiL  SaJodin,"  aud  the  lady,  with  a  saeer,  "  and  perhapa  he'll 
uwer." 

"Imp  of  dorknesa,  where  aic  you  gone  toT  Pctei^— Dodd — ^Dodd-^ 
'eter  !     Ah  !  you  young  blsckguard,  where  were  you  all  this  time  I" 

••Asleep,  sir;  aufe  you  know  well,  sir,  it's  little  rest  I  get,"  said  a  thin, 
hildish  voice,  in  answer.  "Wasn't  it  five  o'clock  this  morning  when  I 
iTilled  the  two  kidneya  ye  had  foi  supper  foi  the  four  officeis,  and  had 
>  •  borrey'  the  Kion  pepper  over  the  way  I" 

••  I'll  bore  a  gimlet  hole  through  your  pineal  gland,  and  alufT  it  witK 
laas-headed  naila,  if  you  reply  to  me.  Anna  Maria,  that  was  a  fino 
i6ught— eh!-^lorious,  by  Jovel  There,  put  the  candle  there ;  hand. 
oar  mistress  a  rluJr ;  give  me  my  robe  dt  chamhrt.  Confound  me,  if 
,*a  not  getting  id'y 'ike  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  on  the  map,  full  of  Tcry 
Haggling  dependencies.     Supper,  Soladin." 

"The  sorrow  taste " 

••What,  thou  piece  of  human  ebony — what  do  you  say  T" 

**  Me  hab  no— a — ting  in  the  larder,"  cried  the  child,  in  a  broken  Toiee. 

"Isn't  there  a  back  of  a  duck  and  two  slices  of  .old  bacon  T"  aslud 
Iw  lady,  in  the  tone  of  a  cross-ei  a  mining  barrister. 

•'  I  poisoned  the  bacon  for  the  rats,  misa  ;  and  for  the  duck——" 

"Let  me  strangle  him  with  my  o^  hands,"  shouted  the  man;  "let 
u  tear  him  up  into  merry  thoughts.  Look  here,  sirrah,"  asid  he^in  jfi 
oice  like  John  Kcmble,  ■'  there  may  be  nothing  which  man  ea^  ^iOtflk 
iMse  walla ;  there  may  not  be  wherewithal  to  regf^  t^.siclily  Sy^  BfH  Bot 
DOUgh  for  one  poor  spider  to  lunch  upon;  hul  if  ypu  evej  asfe  to^jily 
a  me,  save  in  oriental  phrase,  I'lLthtOV  yo^^n^  aacki  callia7,q)at«*» 
od  hurl  you  into  the  Bosph,0,[u^.",,       .,  ., ,',.       ,,  .'      ...     .    .^     .  .  ,■ 

"Where, sirl"      .  .■"'.'  *..;-.,        ,     i;;  ■■!'.,  i    ,!. '     ;;.. 

"The  I)odd«,y6«  iron  ofah^^famFi."'.  My.lwpt^lL*^  ;,-  \    ' ,.   ^ 

"tMVshiiDara.  leoealed the  ladv.  ^  .,;.,,  ,..,  ^  .  ,  j  ■;,.  ;.,.■■. ,■/, 
/e.gentlenaD.'  ",'  .:.'j 

p.^^.j^,,,  „  , ^._._, ._ aiTanfemeptSr.ot  scunething. eqi^.|^ 

^  ia.  U)^.  seemed  to  hare  talien  place,  when  W^n  I  heaid-^ .  ,j  './,p 

"Dance  a-Gv^Iy  Hitasui«»  3^4in.;  miy  squl  iaSefty;^."  ,  .  ■  ■  [  i,^ 
'  if|^*S  ■■^."^V''  ^'^^  tipkjing  of  .a  B:uitar  .was  he&rd.iq  wh]{;h,I)y  t|ift  f<)aaaS 
irine  Feet,  rcoiild  perceive  SalatUn  was  mOvlng'in  a  speciea  <ifidaiiiMj 

jA|HiMlf^lW,W^en/' si(^  Ivhalf  olo'g^^  -'    ■     -     '"is 

»'Tiiiltrtmfc'«-Urik-a-Uoi(;,ii^-a-*in^-a-^i4o,"llfw^ 
|>^ion.     "Isay,  Suladb,  beat  mc  a  liule  poller,. with  an  egg  and  aoine 
Wgai."",  ■'..,'■-.[ 

'  'T&e  door  closed  as  the  imp  made  his  eitil,  and  there  was  silence  ,tax 
ni^e  secwdiS,.  during  which  my  uppermost  thought  was,  what  inffnial 
j^diancehaa  thrown  me  into  a  luaniic  asylum.  At  length  the  man  spoltjK 
^•fX  tey.  Anna  Maria,  Crodock  has  [his  run  of  luck  along  time."  ..^ 
m'*jHe,f  la^s  better  than  y^u,"  responded _lhe  lady,  sharply. 
„*^T.^eny.  it,"  rejoined  he.  angrily ;  '-I  pJay  whiai  belter  than  ;  ^  .  ,^ 
ju||pvpif^v,e(l,.e«ept  ih^  Begum  of  SDHtancai;itanlaja,l>ad,  who.bea^M 

ht^rub  ;  five  to  two,  Brst  gatne  against  the  loser,  m  wtvUc  eXfgnaM.* 


'r>"''fe'*r-EE*"''  'cp^ssJ^iJ  the  lady/ ^ 
;  rf^fillpW  •?*  *c  «>ejrhi;t,'*  added  tjii 
p.Pj^j^i'iitw  jn.the.chamher  'these.aira 
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"How  yondo  talk,"  said  Anna  Maria;  "do  you  totgei  that  all  tUi 
cubbish  doesn't  go  down  with  roe  ?" 

•■  Well,  I  mean  old  Hickory,  that  had  the  Eiinff-ahop  in  Bath,  used  onltr 
to  give  me  one  point  in  the  rub,  and  we  played  for  sixpence— famine,  I'U 
not  foT^ct  it ;  he  cleaned  me  out  in  no  time.  Tink,  link,  a-tink-a-(ink, 
tink-a-tmk  s  dido.  Here,  Saladin,  bear  me  the  spicy  cup,  ambrosial  boy  t" 

>•  Ahem !'  slid  the  lady,  in  a  tone  that  didn't  sound  exactly  like  con- 
currence. 

"  Eat  a  few  dates,  and  then  to  repose,"  said  the  deep  Toicc. 
■    "  I  wish  I  bad  them,  ar  they  wor  eatable,"  said  Saladin,  as  he  turned 
•way. 

"Wretch!  you  have  forgotten  to  salaam;  exit  slowly.  Tink,  ttnkt 
A-tSnk-a-tink.  Anna  Maria,  he's  derilish  good  now  for  black  parts.  I  think 
I'll  make  Jones  bring  him  out.  Wouldn't  it  be  original  to  make  Olhellff 
talk  broken  English  ?  Farewell  dc  camp  '.  Eh  !  by  Jove,  that's  a  fina 
thought.     •  The  spirit-slir  a  drum,  de  pfercy  pipe  ;'  by  Jotc,  I  liko  thai 

Hore  the  gentleman  rose  in  a  glorious  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  benn 
repeating  snatches  from  Sbakspeare,  in  the  pleasant  travesty  he  had 
hit  upon. 

"  Ciadock  revoked,  and  you  never  saw  him,"  said  the  lady,  dryly« 
interrupting  the  monologue. 

"  I  did  see  it  clearly  enough ;  but 4  had  done  so  twice  the  same  game," 
iui  he  cayly ;  "  and  if  the  grave  were  to  give  up  lis  dead,  I  too  should 
6b  k  ihitmerer.     Fine  thought  that !  isn't  it  T" 

.*ffe"*flit9eTcnteen-and-3ixpcnce  from  you,"  rejoined  she,  petlishly. 
("TwoHiid  half-crowns  f  dowlas,  filihy  dowlas,'*  was  the  answer. 
■^■**itn*The-^6]Tftftlf  young' garitfeman  in  the  next  room,  what  profitabla 
intentions,  may  I  aak  you,  have  you  with  respect  to  himT" 

"Burke!  Tom  Burke!,  Bless  y.our  heart,  he's  only  son  and  heir  to 
Burke  of  Mounr^azesrlh  the  ta*nty~Galway.  His  utber  keeps  three 
packs  of  barriers,  one  of,  fox  and  utitAh^T  of  stag  hoitntls-~a  kitt^  of 
irindleddevjla,  ihreefeet  eight  ihlicight:  hewtfn't  take  rhem  ond^r.'^ii 
ifTlrei^'dnd^iniiiC!  \^rt  s^iiJfeHows  at  Dmidanderamad,  io'lHe  Hkiiial^a, 
t-^ntltt  is;  olfl  Burke — sared  m y  ftthet'slife  m  a'llg^r-hdlit;&d 


ap  I  to  fjrca  thehtrritnge'oEgTotiiudemy  ftttTierKft  lae  r'-        ■'■  '" 
,'— «f  &(j  dtfeht  not,  ptrThapE,smcb'{r'waa'-tlie  tmljf  ofie  Wlip^eilMiffL'' 
'<niW%,"tbi4  tMy.  ■'.■'",  .■■v.. ,10 

"^  WHa*  !■■  ft  the  territory-lrf  SSaiiifloonali  afld'^trnfirtttAbiiiibtMiM,! 
Are  the  great  suil^of  rqd  emeroMs  dtfd:  Hl«''c(nal',.tiit  w^i^'.  OUx^tn 
crown-j?iyels,of  9aiJt 'SiftgDoolnl,  n'ofltifig.t  Is-  th*'  tfMHer'iirQa^ 
#(fli  wnis  of  the  Koran  iir  ietters.oiTipure'brittiantB,  fiotfriftlr!"'  '■ '." 
'  '''*Yt(HF!«rfi9e  -me'  dDrtncted-ffitft  fodf  fnsnttr  tallyi*'-  ftJoiaWt'iM 
lady,  risiJig  and  pushing  back  het  chair  with  v^lenc^.  f'To  tt^JM 
t^flr.when  vttu  know  vfni  hatpn't  got  0  five-podhfl  uote' Ht'lJii'^WDiH. 
^'■■'"'iVlt,  frtt.RV*"  laughed  Du(  (he  fony  »oice  itffti'rtbet,-'"***^  aMd 
^m  Jft  oirrfy  cotisoTittd  to  W^  my  \mh  ^ro^iif,T<i^j^t~ 


hundretf  and'spTOtity  thudsand  poilnds;.^oMrihari;^tW!fft(e. 
nei^ergive  npihc  royatlies^ncTer.     There  ybftfcli>a''irijrmr' , 
nfriiMuer-^rother  ihnn  siiirender  my  lin-nii(itfil*d-ti)ttient^tf^ 
JNrelte  ihtfiiSapd  a  yeitr,  and'resigh  my  plniinyftaaTi',''i*fcWTf,J  . 
Mt^ir^hfiaatrm  give  me;   and  when  ^^- itt* 'Xn^'^Miefai 
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(OiAething  oi  other — ^maybe  they  won't  bite,  eh  ?  Rainskins  versui 
irrinkies. 

A.  violent  bang  of  the  door  announced  at  this  moment  the  exit  of  the 
kdy  in  a  rage,  to  which  her  companion  paid  no  attention,  as  he  continued 
to  mumble  to  himaelf — 

^Surrender  the  royalties — never!    Oh,  she's  gone Well,  she's  not 

br  wrong  after  all.  I  dare  not  draw  a  check  on  my  own  exchequer  at 
this  moment,  for  a  larger  sum  than — let  me  see — twenty-four,  twenty-five, 
twcDty-eight  and  tcnpence :  with  twenty-nine  shillings,  the  grand  firm 
•f  Bubbleton  &  Co.  must  shut  up  and  suspend  their  paj  .nents."  So 
sajin^r,  he  walked  from  the  room  m  stately  fashion,  and  closed  the  door 
ifter  him. 

My  first  thought*  as  I  listened  to  this  speech,  was  one  of  gratefulness 
that  I  had  fallen  into  the  friendly  hands  of  my  old  coach  companiony 
vhose  kindness  still  lived  fresh  in  my  memory;  my  next  was,  what 
peculiar  form  of  madness  could  account  for  the  strange  outpouring  I  had 
laat  overheard,  in  which  my  own  name  w^  so  absurdly  introduced, 
ioupled  with  family  circumstances  I  knew  never  had  occurred.  Sleep 
WMB  now  out  of  the  question  with  me  ;  for  whole  hours  long  I  could  do 
lothing  but  revolve  m  my  mind  all  the  extraordinary  odds  and  ends  of 
IBJ  friend  Bubbleton's  conversation,  which  I  remembered  to  have  been 
10  struck  by  at  my  first  meeting  with  him.  The  miraculous  adventures 
if  his  career,  his  hair-breadth  scapes,  his  enormous  wealth,  the  volup- 
teras  ease  of  his  daily  life,  and  his  habits  of  luxury  and  expenditure  with 
rhich  he  then  astounded  me,  had  now  received  some  solution — while,  at 
ho  same  time,  there  was  something  in  his  own  common-sense  obser- 
ndons  to  himself,  that  puzzled  me  much,  and  gave  a  great  difiiculty  to 
lU  my  calculations  concerning  him. 

To  all  these  conflicting  doubts  and  difficulties  sleep  at  last  succeeded ; 
)at  better  far  for  me  it  had  not ;  for  with  it  came  dreams  such  as  sick 
mfk  oaly  experience  ; — all  the  distorted  images  that  rose  before  my  wan- 
lering  /acuities,  mingling  with  the  strange  fragments  of  Bubbleton's 
MNiTenationy  made  a  phantasmagoria  the  most  perplexinpr  and  incompre- 
leasible;  and  which,  even  on  waking,  I  could  not  banish,  so  completely 
lad  Saiadin  and  his  pas  seul,  the  guitar,  the  hookah,  and  the  suit  of  red 
laeralds,  taken  hold  of  my  erring  intellect. 

Candid,  though  not  fair  reader,  have  you  ever  been  tipsy?  Have  you 
yvn  gone  so  far  over  the  boundary  line  that  separates  tne  land  of  mere 
M^rietj  from  its  neighbouring  territory,  the  country  of  irresponsiblo 
•IfidoaOy  that  you  actually  doubted  which  was  the  way  back,  that  you 
ktfught  you  saw  as  much  good  sense  and  good  judgment  on  the  one  side 
>f  the  firoBtier  as  the  other,  with  only  a  strong  balance  of  good  fellowship 
o  induce  a  preference  ?  If  you  know  this  state,  if  you  have  taken  the 
ft^eho  quantum  of  champagne,  or  moselle  mousseux,  that  induces  it, 
uid  jet  goes  no  farther,  then  do  you  perfectly  understand  all  the  trials 
lad  difficulties  of  my  waking  moments,  and  you  can  appreciate  the-ar* 
i^MO  task  I  undertook  in  my  efibrt  to  separate  the  real  from  the  imagi* 
Wffi  the  true  types  from  their  counter f^ts ;  in  a  word,  the  wanderings 
rfmy  own  bmn  from  those  of  Captain  Bubbleton's. 
jifa  ihm  agreeable  and  profitable  occupation  was  I  engaged,  when  the 
MMJaposiiiff  tread  ana  heavy  footstep  I  had  heard  the  previous  evetir 
i%9  entered  the  adjoiniag  loom  and  approached  my  dooi.  T\v^  V>^ 
\  and  the  iJJu$tnoua  captain  himself  appeared.     Aji^Viet^V^)!^^ 
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obterre,  that  if  grave  censure  be  occasionally  bestowed  on  peraont  w&a, 
by  the  assumption  of  voice,  look,  or  costume,  seek  to  terrorize  over  infant 
minds,  a  no  less  heavy  sentence  should  be  bestowed  on  all  who  lord  it 
over  the  frail  faculties  of  sickness  by  any  absurdity  in  their  personal 
appearance ;  and,  that  I  may  not  seem  captious,  let  me  describe  my  friend. 
The  captain,  who  was  somewhere  about  the  forties,  was  a  full-faced« 
chubby,  good-looking  fellow,  of  some  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  iir 
height ;  his  countenance  had  boon  intended  by  nature  for  the  expressions^ 
of  such  emotions  as  arise  from  the  enjoyment  of  turtle,  milk-punch, 
truffled  turkeys,  mulled  port,  muUigatawney,  stilton,  stout,  and  pickled 
oysters ;  a  rich,  mellow-looking  pair  of  dark-brown  eyes,  with  large, 
bushy  eyebrows,  meeting  above  the  nose,  which  latter  feature  was  s 
little  *'on  the  snub,  and  off  the  Roman;"  his  mouth  was  thick-lipped, 
and  had  that  peculiar  mobility  which  seems  inseparable,  wherever  elo- 
Quence  or  imagination  predominate  ;  in  colour,  his  face  was  of  that  uni- 
form hue  painters  denominate  as  **  warm,"  in  fact,  a  rich,  sunset,  Claude 
Lorrainish  tint,  that  seemed  a  compound,  the  result  of  high-seasoned 
meats,  plethora,  punch,  and  the  tropics ;  in  figure,  he  was  Tike  a  huge 
pudding-bag,  supported  on  two  short,  little,  dumpy  pillars,  that,  from  a 
sense  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  had  wisely  spread  themselves  out 
below,  giving  to  his  lower  man  the  appearance  of  a  stunted  ietter  A ;  his 
arms  were  most  preposterously  short,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  locomo- 
tion, he  used  them  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  fms;  as  to  his  costume 
on  the  morning  in  question,  it  was  a  singularly  dirty  and  patched  dress- 
uig-gown  of  antique  silk,  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  from  which 
depended  a  cimeter  on  one  side,  and  a  meerschaum  on  the  other;  a  well- 
worn  and  not  over  clean-looking  shawl  was  fastened  in  fashion  of  a  turban 
round  his  head ;  a  pair  of  yellow  buskins,  with  faded  ffold  tassels,  deco- 
rated legs  which  occasionally  peeped  from  the  folds  of  the  robe  de  cham- 
bre,  without  any  other  covering. 

Such  was  the  outward  man  of  him  who  suddenly  stopped  short  at  the 
doorway,  while  he  held  the  latch  in  his  hand,  and  called  out, 

"Burke!  Tom  Burke,  don't  be  violent;  don't  be  outrageous  ;  you  see 
I*m  armed ;  I'd  cut  you  down  without  mercy,  if  you  attempt  to  liA  a 
finger :  promise  me  this— ^0  you  hear  me  ?" 

That  any  one,  even  unarmed,  could  have  conceived  fear  from  such  a 
poor,  weak  object  as  I  was,  seemed  so  utterly  absurd,  that  I  laughed  out- 
right ;  an  emotion  on  my  part  that  seemingly  imparted  but  little  confi- 
dence to  my  friend  the  captain,  who  retreated  still  closer  to  the  door,  and 
seemed  ready  for  flight.  The  first  use  I  could  make  of  speech,  however, 
was  to  assure  him  that  I  was  not  only  perfectly  calm  and  sensible,  but 
deeply  grateful  for  kindness  for  which  I  knew  not  hov/  nor  to  whom  I 
became  indebted. 

"  Don't  roll  your  eyes  there  ;  don't  look  so  d d  treacherous,"  said 

he  ;  "  keep  down  your  hands ;  keep  them  under  the  bed-clothes.     I'd 
put  a  buLet  through  vour  skull  if  you  stirred." 

I  again  protested  that  any  mani^stations  of  ouietness  he  asked  for  I 
would  immediately  comply  with,  and  begged  him  to  sit  down  beside  ms 
and  tell  me  where  I  was,  and  how  I  had  come  hither.  Having  esublished 
an  outwork  of  a  table  and  two  chairs  between  us,  and  cautiously  harinff 
left  the  door  ajar,  to  secure  his  retreat,  he  drew  the  cimeter  and  placed 
h  he  fore  him  f  bis  eyes  being  fixed  on  me  the  entire  time. 
'  ^Well,**  Baid  he,  as  he  assumed  a  seax,  an^  \e«nft^  \a&  vRSktf&tbi 
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tible,  '*  so  you  are  quiet  at  last.  Lord !  what  a  frightful  lunatic  you  were ! 
Nobody  would  approach  your  bed  but  me.  The  stoutest  keeper  of  SwiA*8 
hospital  fled  from  the  spot,  while  I  said.  Leave  him  to  me.  The  human 
eje  is  your  true  accent  to  humble  the  pride  of  maniacal  frenzy.*' 

With  these  words  he  fixed  on  me  a  look  such  as  the  chief  murderer  in 
t  meio-drama  assumes,  at  the  moment  he  proceeds  to  immolate  a  whole 
family. 

** You  infernal  young  yillain,  how  I  subdued  you !  how  you  quailed 
before  me  !** 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  contrast  of  this  bravery  with 
kis  actual  terror,  that  afi^ain  I  burst  out  a  laughing,  upon  which  he  sprang 
up,  and,  brandishing  his  sabre,  vowed  vengeance  on  me  if  I  stirred. 
KfieT  a  considerable  time  spent  thus,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  impressing 
him  with  the  fact,  that  if  I  had  all  the  will  in  the  world  to  tear  him  in 
pieces,  my  strength  would  not  sufRce  to  carry  me  to  the  door ;  an  assu- 
rance which,  howcTcr  sorrowfully  made  by  me,  I  perceived  to  aflbrd  him 
the  most  unmixed  satisfaction. 

**  That's  right,  quite  right,"  said  he,  **  and  mad  should  he  be  indeed 
who  wo^d  measure  strength  with  me.  The  red  men  of  Tuscarora 
ihrays  called  me  the  great  bufTalo.  1  used  to  carry  a  bark  canoe  with 
my  squaw  and  nine  little  black  devild  under  one  arm,  so  as  to  leave  the 
other  free  for  my  tomahawk.     *  He,  how,  he,'  that's  the  war  step." 

Here  he  stooped  down  to  his  knees,  and  then  sprang  up  again,  with  a 
yell  that  actually  made  me  start,  and  brought  a  new  actor  on  the  scene 
m  the  person  of  Anna  Maria,  whose  name  1  had  so  frequently  heard  the 
night  before. 

•*  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  lad  Vt  a  short  squab-like  woman,  of 
*iiearly  the  captain's  age,  but  none  of  his  personal  attractions.     **We 
can't  have  him  screaming  all  day  in  that  fashion." 

•*It  isn't  him,  it  was  I  was  performinff  the  war  dance.  Come  now  let 
down  your  hair  and  be  a  squaw— do.  What  trouble  is  it  ?  and  bring  in 
Saladin;  we'll  get  up  a  combat  scene  ;  devilish  fine  thought  that !" 

The  indignant  look  of  the  lady  in  reply  to  this  modest  proposal  agaia 
oycrpowered  me,  and  I  sank  back  in  my  bed  exhausted  with  laughter; 
An  emotion  which  I  was  forced  to  subdue  as  well  as  I  might  on  beholding 
the  angry  countenance  with  which  the  lady  regarded  me. 

••  I  sSfy,  Burke,"  cried  the  captain,  "  let  me  present  you  to  my  sister, 
Ifiss  Anna  Maria  Bubbleton." 

A  yery  dry  recognition  on  Miss  Anna  Maria's  part  replied  to  the  effort 
I  made  to  salute  her,  and  as  she  turned  on  her  heel,  she  said  to  her 
brother,  **  Breakfast's  ready,"  and  left  the  room. 

Bubbleton  jumped  up  at  this,  rubbed  his  mouth  pleasantly  with  his  hand, 
smacked  his  ups,  and  then  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  muttered-— 

^Excuse  me,  Tom,  but  if  I  have  a  weakness  it  is  for  Yarmouth  bloa- 
ters, and  anchoyy  toast,  milk,  chocolate,  marmalade,  hot  rolls,  and 
lekideer  tongue,  with  a  yery  small  glass  of  pure  white  brandy,  as  a 
qualifier.'*     So  saying,  he  whisked  about  and  made  his  exit. 

While  my  host  was  thus  occupied  I  was  visited  by  the  regimental 
iOfgeon,  who  informed  me  that  uiy  illness  had  now  been  of  some  weeka 
Imdoii :  seyere  brain  fever,  with  various  attending  evils,  and  a  broketv 
ana,  being  the  happy  resuJts  of  my  evening's  adventure  al  lYve  ^tLt\\A!C&^xfc> 

W9bT 

^bmkUMm'0  MB  old  friend  ofyonn,'*  eontinued  the  doc\OT  \  «&&^i!Mi 
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without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  added,  '< capital  fellow,  no  better;  a 
little  given  to  the  miraculou»— eh  I  but  nothing  worse.'* 

**  Why  he  does  indeed  seem  to  have  a  strong  vein  for  fiction,'*  said  I» 
half  timidly. 

'*  Bless  your  heart,  he  never  ceases ;  his  world  is  an  ideal  thing,  full  of 
impossible  people  and  cvenls,  where  he  has  lived  at  least  some  ccnturiesy 
enjoying  the  intimacies  of  princes,  statesmen,  poets,  and  warriors ;  ha 
has,  in  his  own  estimation,  unlimited  wealth  and  unbounded  resources, 
the  want  of  which  he  is  never  convinced  of  till  pressed  for  five  shiilingi 
to  buy  his  dinner." 

**  And  his  sister,"  said  1,  **  what  of  her  ?" 

"Just  as  strange  a  character  in  the  opposite  direction.  She  is  a« 
matter-of-fact  as  he  is  imaginative.  To  all  his  flights  she  as  resolutely 
enters  a  dissentient ;  and  he  never  inflates  his  balloon  of  miiucles  with- 
out her  stepping  forward  to  punch  a  hole  in  it.     But  here  they  come.'* 

**  I  say,  Pepper,  how  goes  your  patient  ?  Spare  no  pains,  old  fellow 
^-«o  expense  ;  only  get  him  round.  I've  left  a  check  for  you  for  fiiw 
hundred  in  the  next  room.  This  is  no  regimental  case— -come,  conie» 
it's  my  way,  and  1  insist  upon  it." 

Pepper  bowed  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  actually  looked 
to  overpowered  by  the  liberality,  that  1  began  to  suspect  there  might  be 
less  truth  in  his  account  of  Bubbleton  than  f  thought  a  few  minutes  before. 

**  All  insanity  has  left  him — that's  pleasant.  I  say,  Tom,  you  must 
have  had  glorious  thoughts,  eh !  When  you  were  mad,  did  you  ever 
think  you  were  an  anaconda  bolting  a  goat,  or  the  Eddystone  light-hooao 
when  the  foundation  begun  to  shift  ?" 

"No,  never." 

"  How  odd  !  I  remember  being  once  thrown  on  my  head  off  a  drag ' 
I  was  breaking  in  a  pair  of  young  unicorns  for  the  queen  of '* 

"  No,"  said  Anna  Maria,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  holding  up  her  finger, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  token  of  reproof. 

The  captain  became  mute  on  the  instant,  and  the  very  word  he  was 
about  to  utter  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  stood  with  his  mouth  open,  like 
one  in  enchantment. 

"  You  said  a  little  weak  tea,  I  think,'*  said  Miss  Bubbleton»  turning 
towards  the  doctor. 

"  Yesy  and  some  dry  toast,  if  he  liked  it :  and,  in  a  day  or  twe,  a  half 
glass  of  wine  and  water." 

•*  Some  of  that  tokay  old  Pepi  Esterhazy  sent  us—** 

"No,"  said  the  lady  again,  in  the  same  tone  of  menace. 

"  And,  perhaps  after  a  week,  the  open  air  and  a  little  exercise  in  a 
carriage." 

"  The  barouche  and  the  four  ponies,"  interrupted  Bubbleton. 

"  No,"  repeated  Miss  Anna  Maria,  but  in  such  a  voice  of  imperious  mean- 
ing, that  the  poor  captain  actually  fell  back,  and  only  muttered  to  himself— 

"  What  was  the  use  of  wealtn,  if  one  couldn't  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  friends  !'* 

"  There's  the  drum  for  parade,'*  cried  the  doctor ;  "  you'll  be  late,  and 
to  shall  I." 

They  both  bustled  out  of  the  room  together,  while  Mist  Anna  Maiki 
taking  ber  work  out  of  a  small  bag  she  carried  on  her  arm,'drew  a  chak 
fo  the  wiadoWf  and  sat  down,  uving  quYetVy  vnlmated  to  me  ihatv  ii 
'■vtHROtflaw.  WMM  deemdd  uyucioui  to  Bie,l lunAikQ^  vj^^tikQiaA  v^^&iidte^ 
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CHAPTER  Zm. 

AN  VNLOOKSD-FOR  TI8IT0R. 

All  my  endeayours  to  ascertain  the  steps  by  which  I  came  to  occupj 
mj' present  abode  were  fruitless,  inasmuch  as  Captain  Bubbleton  con- 
trived to  surround  his  explanation  with  such  a  mist  of  doubtful,  if  not 
impossible  circumstances,  that  I  gave  up  the  effort  in  despair,  and  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  satisjfied  with  the  naked  fact,  that  it  was  by  some 
soldiers  of  his  company  I  was  captured,  and  by  them  brought  to  the 
guard-house.  Strangely  enough,  too,  I  found  that  in  his  self-mystifica- 
tion, the  worthy  captain  had  invested  me  with  all  the  honours  of  a  stanch 
loyalist  who  had  earned  his  cracked  skull  in  defence  of  the  soldiery 
against  the  mob ;  and  this  prevailing  impression  gave  such  a  tone  to  hie 
narrative,  that  he  not  only  set  to  work  to  trace  back  a  whole  generation 
of  Burkes  famed  for  their  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  also 
took  a  peep  into  the  probable  future,  where  he  saw^  me  covered  with 
rewards  for  my  heroism  and  gallantry.  '  •  -•>  •• 

Toung  as  I  was,  I  hesitated  long  how  far  I  dare  trust  him  with  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  I  felt  that  in  so  doing  I  should  either  expose  him 
to  the  self-reproach  of  having  harboured  one  he  would  deem  a  rebel— 
or,  by  withdrawing  from  me  his  protection,  give  him,  perhaps,  greater 
pain  by  compelling  him  to  an  ungracious  act.  Yet,  how  could  I  receive 
attentions  and  kindness  under  these  false  colours  ?  This  was  a  puzzlins^ 
and  di/licult  thing  to  resolve  ;  and  a  hundred  times  a  day  I  wished  I  haid 
never  been  rescued  by  him,  but  taken  my  chance  of  the  worst  fortune 
had  in  store  for  me. 

While,  therefore,  my  strength  grew  with  every  day,  these  thoui^hte 
harassed  and  depressed  me.  The  continual  conflict  in  my  mind  deprived 
me  of  all  ease ;  and  scarcely  a  mornin?  broke,  in  which  I  had  not  de- 
cided on  avowing  my  real  position  and  my  true  sentiments ;  and  still, 
when  the  moment  came,  the  flighty  uncertainty  of  Bubbleton's  manner— 
his  caprice  and  indiscretion — all  frightened  me,  and  I  was  silent.  I 
hoped,  too,  that  some  Questioning  on  his  part  might  give  me  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  such  a  aisclosure  ;  but  here  again  I  was  deceived.  The 
jolJy  captain  was  far  too  busy  inventing  his  own  history  of  me,  to  think 
of  asking  for  mine  ;  and  I  found  out  from  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment, 
(hat  according  to  the  statement  made  at  the  mess-table,  I  was  an  only 
ion,  possessed  of  immense  estates — somewhat  encumbered,  to  be  surre, 
(among  other  debts,  a  large  jointure  to  my  mother,) — that  I  had  come 
up  to  town  to  consult  the  attorney-general  about  the  succession  of  a  title 
long  in  abeyance  in  my  family,  and  was  going  down  to  the  House  in  Lord 
Castlereagn*s  carriage,  when,  fired  by  the  ruffianism  of  the  mob,  I  sprang 
ontt  and  struck  one  of  the  ringleaders,  &c.  &c. 

How  this  visionary  history  had  its  origin,  or  whether  it  had  any,  save 
in  the  wandering  fancies  of  his  brain,  I  knew  not ;  but  either  by  frequenf 
repetition  of  it,  or  by  the  strong  hold  a  favourite  notion  sometimes  will 
Use  of  a  weak  intellect,  he  so  far  believed  it  true,  that  ho  vrrote  more 
ihan  one  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  assure  him  that  I  was  rapidly  fe- 
eorerinffy  and  woiUd  be  delighted  to  receive  him-^which,  whether  frovft 
a  laiomedge  of  the  'captain*s  character,  or  his  indiffetencc  tts  \.o  tw?>j  l^Xfc 
He  meretiuj  eertawly  never  todk  any  notice  of  vrtisleTet . 

H 
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Bubbleton  haJt  too  muoh  experience  of  simSftr  instancea  of  aegle^  ta 
be  either  afflicted  or  offended  at  this  silence ;  on  the  contrary,  he  8atis< 
fied  kus  mind  by  an  excuse  of  his  own  inTcnting,  and  went  about  saying: 
••  I  think  we*U  nave  Castlereagh  down  to-day  to  see  Burke/*  until  it  be 
came  a  cant  on  parade  and  a  jest  at  mess. 

Meanwhile,  his  active  mind  was  not  lying  dormant.  Indignant  tha 
no  inquiries  had  been  made  after  me,  and  astonished  that  no  aidenle 
camp — not  even  a  liveried  menial  of  the  viceroy's  household — ^had  comi 
down  to  receive  the  daily  bulletin  of  my  health ;  and  somewhat  picqued 
perhaps,  that  his  own  important  services  regarding  me  remained  unac 
knowledged,  he  set  about  springing  a  mine  for  himself  which  ver] 
nearly  became  my  ruin. 

After  about  ten  days  spent  by  me  in  this  state  of  painful  vacillation 
my  mind  vibrating  between  two  opposite  courses,  and  seeing  argument 
for  either,  both  in  the  matter-of-fact  shortness  of  Miss  Bubbleton's  no 
over-courteous  manner,  and  the  splendidly-liberal  and  vast  concepUoni 
of  her  brother,  I  went  to  my  bed  one  night,  resolved  that  on  the  ver] 
next  morning  I  would  hesitate  no  longer ;  and  as  my  strength  would  noi 

Eirmit  of  my  bein^  able  to  walk  unassisted,  I  would  explain  freely  U 
ubbleton  every  circumstance  of  my  life,  and  take  my  leave  of  him«  ti 
wander,  I  knew  not  where.  This  decision  at  length  beins^  come  to,  I  slep 
more  soundly  than  I  had  done  for  many  nights,  nor  awoke  until  the  lorn 
step  and  the  louder  voice  of  the  captain  aroused  me  from  my  slumbers* 

*'  Eh,  Tom — a  good  night,  my  lad  T  How  soundly  you  sleep !  Jus 
like  the  Lachisrong  Indians :  they  go  to  bed  after  the  hunting  season,  am 
never  wake  till  the  bears  come  in  next  fall.  I  had  the  tcnack  myaeL 
once,  but  then  I  always  took  six  or  seven  dozen  of  strong  Burton  ale  fin 
—Hind  that,  they  said,  wasn't  quite  fair ;  but  for  a  white  man,  I'd  bad 
myneU  for  a  thousand  to-morrow.  But  what's  this  I  have  to  tell  you 
Something  or  other  was  in  my  head  for  you.  Oh,  I  have  it !  I  say,  1*00 
old  fellow,  I  think  I  have  touched  them  up  to  some  purpose.  The] 
didn't  expect  it — ^no,  hang  it  1  they  little  knew  what  was  in  store  fo 
them.   They  weren't  quite  prepared  for  it.    By  Jove,  that  they  weren't.* 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  said  I,  sitting  up  in  my  bed,  and  somewnat  curiou 
to  hear  something  of  these  astonisnea  individuals. 

**  The  government,  my  lad !  the  castle— the  private  8ec«-*Uie  major-^ 
the  treasury— the  board  of  green  cloth— the  what  d'ye  call  them  t  thi 
privy  council." 

*'  Why,  what  has  happened  them  T" 
t  «« I'll  show  you  what  s  happened.    Lie  down  again  and  compose  yoni 
aelf.     He  won't  be  here  before  twelve  o'clock;  though,  by-the-by,  ! 
promised  on  my  honour  not  to  say  a  word  about  his  coming.    But  it*i 
over  now." 
Ij  •«  Who  is  it  T"  said  I,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  now.  x  ou'U  see  him  very  soon ;  and  right  fflad  he*l 
be  to  see  you — so  he  says.  But  here  they  are — there's  the  whote  affair.* 
80  aaying,  he  covered  the  bed  with  a  mass  of  newspapers,  and  blotted 
ill-written  manuscripts,  among  which  he  commenced  a  vigorous  searcl 
•t  once. 

**  Heie  it  is.  I've  found  it  out.  Listen  to  ^this ;  « The  Pres#,  Frida;^ 
August  10,    The  magnificent  ourang-outang  that  Captain  Bubbleton  1 

about  to.  present  to  the  lady  lieutenant *    No»  that  isn't  it.    It  mui 

A9  m  Fmulkner.    AVf  here  we  have  it :  *  In  Captain  Bubbleton*^  foith 
^ooiing  volume,  witn  which  we  Iulyq  "baeiDL  faT0uie&NiV^tb'gtn«3u^\ffiv 
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mI,  a  very  singular  account  is  given  of  the  gigantic  mouse  found  in 

Canada,  which  stowb  to  the  size  of  a  common  mastiff '  No ;  that*a 

DOt  it.     You*ve  heard  of  that,  Tom,  though ;  hav'n't  you  ?"  ^ 

\  "NeTer,"  said  I ;  trying  to  repress  a  smile. 

**rm  amazed  at  that.  Never  heard  of  my  curious  speculations  ahout 
the  Canadian  mouse !  The  fellow  has  a  voice  like  a  human  heing^^ 
Toa*d  hear  him  crying  in  the  woods,  and  you*d  swear  it  was  a  child. 
Tfe  a  notion  that  the  Ureeks  took  their  word  *  mousikos*  from  this  fel- 
low: hut  that*s  not  what  I'm  looking  for.  No,  but  here  it  is.  This  is 
<quib.  No.  1 :  •  Tuesday  morning.  Wc  are  at  length  enabled  to  state 
that  the  young  gentleman  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  defending 
the  military  ae^ainst  the  savage  and  murderous  attack  of  the  mob  in  the 
late  riot  at  College-green,  is  now  out  of  danger,  being  removed  to  Cap- 
tain Bubbleton*s  quarters,  in  George  street  barrack^ ;  he  was  immedi- 
ately trepanned '   Ey?   trepanned!     No;  you  weren't  trepanned; 

bat  repper  said  you  might  have  been  though ;  and  he'd  just  as  soon  do 
it,  as  not;  so  I  put  in  trepanned.  *The  pia-mater  was  fortunately  not 
cut  through.'     That  you  don't  understand ;  but  no  matter — ^hem,  hem-* 

'Congestion  of '  hem,  hem *In  our  next  we  hope  to  give  a  stiU 

more  faTOurable  report.*     Then  here's  the  next :  '  To  the  aide-de-camp 
sent  to  inquire  after  the  <*hero  of  CoUe^e-green,"  the  answer  this  morn- 
ing was — *«  Better-Hible  to  sit  up."  '     Well,  here  we  go.     No.  3 :  •  His 
excellency  mentioned  this  mommg  at  the  privy  council,  the  satisfaction 
iie  felt  at  being  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  *  *  *  * — (from  motives  of 
delicacy  we  omit  the  name^ — is  now  permitted  to  take  some  barley- 
melt  with  a  spoonful  of  ola  Madeira.     The  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Sir 
Boyle  Roach  both  left  their  cards  yesterday  at  the  barracks.'     I  waited 
a  itLj  or  two  after  this ;  but,  would,  you  believe  it  ?  no  notice  was  taken 
*-not  even  the  opposition  papers  said  a  word,  except  some  insolent  rascal 
in  The  Press  asks-—'  Can  you  tell  your  readers,  arc  we  to  have  any  thing 
more  from  Captain  Bubbleton  ?'     So  then  I  resolved  to  come  out  in  force, 
and  here  you  see  the  result — *  Friday,  20th — It  is  now  our  gratifying  task 
10  announce  the  complete  restoration  of  the  young  gentleman  whose 
case  has,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  the  engrossing  topic  of  conversation 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  table  of  the  viceroy  to  the  humble 
denizen  of  Mud  Island.     Mr.  Burke  is  only  son  and  heir  to  the  lalb 
Matthew  Burke,  of  Cremore,  county  of  Gal  way.     His  family,  have  been 
long  distinguished  for  their  steady  uncompromising  loyalty  ;  nor  is  the 
hereditary  glory  of  their  house  likely  to  suffer  in  the  person  of  the  illue- 
trions  youth,  whom  we  learn  is  now  to  be  raised  to  the  baronetcy,  under 
the  title  of  Sir  Thomas  Bubbleton  Burke,  the  second  name  assumed  to 

commemorate  the  services  of  Captain  Bubbleton,  whose '  Of  course 

I  dilated  a  little  here  to  niind  the  paragraph.  Well,  this  did  it.  Here 
was  the  shell  that  exploded  the  magazine.  For  early  this  morning  I 
receired  a  polite  note  from  the  castle ;  I  won't  tell  you  the  writer 
ihough— I  like  a  good  bit  of  surprise;  and,  egad,  now  I  think  on't,  I 
woan  say  any  thing  more  about  the  letter  either,  only  that  we're  in  luck, 
ayr  Ud,  as  you'll  soon  acknowledge.  What's  the  hour  now!  Ah!  a 
gaiter  to  twelve ;  but  wait,  I  think  I  hear  him  in  the  next  room ;  jump 
up  and  dress  as  fast  as  you  can  while  I  do  the  honours." 

With  this  the  captain  bustled  out  of  the  roam,  and  alihouch  he  hasx^^a 
the  door  after  him,  I  could  bear  ios  voice  iu  the  act  ol  weVcoroSxk^  vww 

At  Mf^^fifi  0fia  gfuQMQns^  and  absurdity  i\ixou^  ^daWk  v^ 


a   ^-^r-^^    '» 
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waded  in  the  last  half  hour,  the  communication  he  had  made  me  excited 
Biy  curiosity  to  the  utmost,  and  in  some  respect  rendered  me  uneasy. 
It  was  no  part  of  my  object  whatever,  to  afford  any  clue  to  Basset  by 
which  he  might  trace  me  ;  and  although  much  of  the  fear  I  had  formerly 
tatcrtained  of  that  dreaded  personage  had  evaporated  with  increased 
knowledge  of  tlie  world,  yet  old  instincts  preserved  their  influence  over 
me ;  and  1  fell  as  though  Tony  Basset  would  be  a  name  of  terror  to  me 
for  my  life  long.  It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  application  from 
the  castle  to  which  he  alluded,  could  have  no  reference  to  the  honest 
attorney ;  ami  with  this  comforting  reflection,  which  1  confess  came  some- 
what late,  I  finished  my  dress,  and  prepared  to  leave  my  room. 

«♦  Oh !  here  he  comes,"  cried  Bubbleton,  as  he  flung  onen  my  door^ 
and  announced  my  approach.  "  Come  along,  Tom,  and  let  us  see  if 
your  face  will  let  you  be  recognised." 

I  scarcely  had  crossed  the  threshold,  when  I  started  back  with  affright ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wall  against  which  I  leaned,  must  have 
fallen.  The  stranger  whose  visit  was  to  afford  me  so  much  of  pleasure, 
was  no  other  than  Major  Barton ;  there  he  stood,  his  arms  leaning  on 
the  chimney-piece,  the  same  cool,  malicious  smile  playing  about  the 
angles  of  his  mouth,  which  I  noticed  the  first  day  I  saw  him  in  the  glen. 
His  sharp  eyes  shot  on  me  one  quick,  searching  glance,  and  then  turned 
to  the  door,  from  which  again  they  were  directed  to  me,  as  if  some  pass- 
ing thought  had  moved  them. 

Bubbleton  was  the  first  to  speak ;  for  either  not  noticing  the  agitation 
I  was  under,  nor  the  stern  expression  of  Barton's  features,  he  ran  on— 

**Eh,  major!  that's  your  friend,  isn't  it?  changed  a  bit,  I  suppose,— a 
little  blanched  ;  but  in  a  good  cause  you  know,  that's  the  thing.     Come, 
Tom,  you  don't  forget  your  old  friend.  Major — what's  the  name  ?" 
\    "  Barton,"  repeated  the  other,  dryly. 

'  «*  Yes,  Major  Barton ;  he's  come  from  his  excellency.  I  knew  that  last 
paragraph  would  do  it— eh.  Major?" 

"You  were  quite  right,  sir,"  said  Barton,  slowly  and  distinctly,  "that 
paragraph  did  do  it,  and  very  fortunate  you  may  esteem  yourself,  if  it 
will  not  do  you  also." 

^   "Eh,  what,  how,  me?  what  d'you  mean?" 

'    *»How  long,  may  I  beg  to  ask,"  continued  Barton,  in  the  same  quiet 
'tone  of  voice,  **  have  you  known  this  young  gentleman  ?" 

"  Burke,  Tom  Burke !  bless  your  heart,  since  the  height  of  that  fender. 
His  father  and  mine  were  school-fellows.  I'm  not  sure  he  wasn't  my 
godfather,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  I  had  four."  Here  the  captain  began 
counting  on  his  fingers.  "There  was  the  Moulah,  one;  the  Cham, 
two " 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  interruption,''*baid  Barton,  with  affected 
politeness,  "how  long  has  he  occupied  these  Quarters?  that  fact  may 
possibly  not  be  too  antiquated  for  your  memory. 

"  How  long  ?"  said  Bubbleton,  reflectingly,  "  let  me  sec — ^here  we  are, 
in  August " 

"Three  weeks,  on  Tuesday  last,"  said  I,  interfering  to  prerent  any 
ftarther  drain  on  so  lavish  an  imagination. 

"  Then  you  came  here  on  the  day  of  the  riots,**  said  Barton. 

••On  that  evening,"  was  my  reply. 

"^     *  '         r  after,  may  I  ask  r* 
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••  Charge  against  you,"  said  Bubbleton,  latiffhing" ;  "  bless  your  heart, 
boy,  donU  mistake  him,  theyVe  sent  h}fn  down  to  compliment  you* 
LordCastlcrcagh  mentions  in  his  note-^where  the  deyil  did  I  throw  that 
note  T" 

"  lt*s  of  no  consequence,  captain,"  said  Barton,  dryly ;  "  his  lordship 
usually  intrusts  the  management  of  these  matters  to  me.  May  I  learn 
is  this  young  gentleman  known  in  your  regiment?  has  he  been  at  yout 
mess?" 

•*  Tom  Hurke  known  among  us  !  Why,  man,  he's  called  nothing  but 
*  Burke  of  ours,'  he's  one  of  ourselves — not  gazetted,  you  know,  but  all 
the  same  in  fact.  We  couldn't  get  on  without  him ;  he's  like  the  mess 
plate,  or  the  orderly-book,  or  the  regimental  snuff-box." 

•*  I'm  sincerely  sorry,  sir,"  rejoined  Barton,  slowly,  "  to  rob  you  and 
the  gallant  forty-fifth  of  one  upon  whom  you  place  such  just  value.  But 
•Burke  of  ours'  must  consent  to  be  Burke  of  mine  at  present." 

«*To  be  sure,  my  dear  major— of  course— any  thing  convivial— 'nothing 
like  good  fellowship ;  we'll  lend  him  to  you  for  to-day— one  day,  mark 
me,  we  can't  spare  him  longer-— and  now  I  think  of  it,  don't  press  him 
with  his  wine,  he's  been  poorly  of  late." 

••Have  no  fears  on  that  score,"  said  Barton,  laughing  outright;  "our 
habits  of  life,  in  his  circumstances,  are  rigidly  temperate."  Then  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  continued  in  an  altered  voice,  ••  I  need  scarcely  explain 
to  yoii,  sir,  the  reason  of  my  visit.  When  last  we  parted,  I'  did  not 
anticipate  that  our  next  meeting  would  have  been  in  a  royal  barrack ; 
but  vou  may  thank  your  good  friend  here  for  my  knowledge  of  yoor 
aborfe— -" 

Bubbleton  attempted  to  interpose  here  a  panegyric  on  himself,  bnl 
Barton  went  on — 

••  Here  is  an  order  of  the  privy  council  for  your  apprehension,  and 
here " 

*•  Apprehension !"  echoed  the  captain,  in  a  voice  of  wonderment  ani 
terror. 

••  Here,  sir,  is  your  committal  to  Newgate.  I  suppose  you'll  not  gire 
me  the  trouble  of  using  force  ;  I  have  a  carriage  in  waiting  below,  and 
request  that  we  may  lose  no  more  time." 

••  Vm  ready,  sir,'  said  I,  as  stoutly  as  I  was  able. 

••  To  Newgate !"  repeated  Bubbleton,  as,  overcome  with  fright,  he 
sank  back  in  a  chair,  and  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast ;  •*  poor  fellow, 

Ioor  fellow,  perhaps  they'll  bring  it  in  manslaughter,  eh?  or  was  it  a 
ank  robbery  ?" 

Not  even  the  misery  before  me  could  prevent  my  smiling  at  the  wof* 
thy  captain's  rapidly  conceived  narrative  of  me.  I  was  m  no  merrjr 
mood,  however,  and  turning  to  him,  grasped  his  hand. 

••It  may  happen,"  said  I,  ••that  we  never  meet  again.  I  know  notr 
indeed  I  hardly  care,  what  is  before  me ;  but  with  all  my  heart  I  thanlc 
jrou  for  your  kindness — farewell." 

**  Farewell,"  said  he,  half  mechanically,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  Si 
both  of  his,  and  the  large  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks*  ••  Poor  fellow, 
all  my  fault— eee  it  now." 

I  hurried  aAer  Barton  down  stairs,  a  nervous  choking  in  my  fhroiti 
nearly  suffocating  me.     Just  as  I  reached  the  door  the  carriage  drew  up 
and  a  policeman  let  down  the  steps.     Already  my  Coot  vrt&  vcl  ^]^\sx 
when  Bohhleion  was  beside  me — 

^rj/gif  trlib  him,  major,  jo>%x'\\  perthh  me,  wotf  I  ^o^T* 
^^  h2 
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'   ••  Not  at  present,  captain/'  said  Barton,  significantly ;  ^*  it  may  happen 
diat  we  shall  want  you  one  of  these  days — good-bye. 

He  pushed  me  forward  as  ne  spoke,  and  entered  the  carriage  afie/  me 
I  felt  the  pressure  of  poor  Bubbleton*s  hand  as  he  pressed  mine  for  the 
last  time,  and  discorered  that  he  had  slipped  something  into  my  palm 
at  parting.  I  opened  and  found  two  gmncas  in  gold,  which  the  kind- 
Jieartedfeilow  had  given  me^perhaps  they  were  his  only  ones  in  the 
«rorld. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB   JAU. 

From  the  moment  the  carriage-door  closed  upon  us,  Barton  never  ad 
iilreSsed  one  word  to  me,  but,  leaning  back,  he  seemed  only  anxious  to 
■isscape  bein^  recoraised  by  the  people,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to 
die  vehicle  oy  seemg  two  mounted  policemen  ride  at  either  side  of  it. 
We  drove  along^  the  quays,  and  crossing  an  old  dilapidated  bridge,  tra- 
Tersed  several  obscure  and  mean-looking  streets,  through  which  numbers 
Af  persons  were  hurrying  in  the  same  direction  we  were  going.    At 
length  we  arrived  at  a  large  open  space,  thronged  with  people,  whose 
dress  and  appearance  bespoke  them  from  the  country.     They  were  all 
xonversing  in  a  low  murmuring  tone,  and  looking  up  from  time  to  time 
toward  a  massive  building  of  dark  granite,  which  I  had  only  to  glance 
4St  to  guess  was  Newgate.     Our  pace  slackened  to  a  walk  as  we  entered 
the  crowd ;  and  while  we  moved  slowly  along,  I  was  struck  by  the  ea^r 
amd  excited  faces  I  saw  on  every  side.     It  could  be  no  common  occasion 
which  impressed  that  multitude  with  the  one  character  of  painful  anxiety 
i,  beheld.     As  they  stood  gazing  with  upturned  faces  at  the  frowning 
portals  of  the  jail,  the  deep  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell  rung  out  at  the  mo- 
jnent ;  and  as  its  sad  notes  vibrated  through  the  air,  it  seemed  to  strike 
miih.  a  mournful  power  on  every  heart  in  the  crowd.    In  an  instant,  too, 
the  windows  of  all  the  houses  were  thronged  with  eager  faces ;  even  the 
parapets  were  crowded,  and  while  every  sound  was  hushed,  each  eye 
;iras  turned  in  one  direction.     I  followed  with  my  own  whither  the  others 
were  bent,  and  beheld  above  my  head  the  dark  frame-work  of  the 
"  drop,*'  covered  with  black  cloth,  above  which  a  piece  of  rope  swung, 
twayed  backward  and  forward  with  the  wind.     The  narrow  door  behind 
;wa8  closed,  but  it  was  clear  that  each  second  that  stole  by  was  bringing 
.jome  wretched  criminal  closer  to  his  awful  doom. 

As  we  neared  the  entrance,  the  massive  doors  were  opened  on  a  sig- 
nal from  a  policeman  on  the  box  of  the  carriage,  and  we  arove  inside  the 
j^loomy  restibule.  It  was  only  then,  as  the  heavy  door  banged  behind 
me,  that  my  heart  sank.  Up  to  that  moment  a  mingled  sense  of  wronff 
jmd  a  feeling  of  desperate  courage  had  nerved  me  ;  but  suddenly  a  cola 
chill  ran  through  ray  vems,  my  knees  smote  each  other,  and  fear,  such 
as  tiU  then  I  never  knew,  crept  over  me.  The  carriage-door  was  open- 
ladff  tjie  steps  lowered,  and  Barton,  descending  first,  addressed  a  few  words 
^  a  parson  near  him,  whom  he  called  Mr.  Greg. 
.  Il  was  one  of  those  moments  in  life  in  which  erery  passing  look,  eyery 
^iMBce  woid,  every  stir,  every  gestuiev  axe  Vteasux^  ^^^vai^  \^is^m^ 

^0rpr  «Aej;  and  I  recoiled  1low,YlDw^M\«$a^:^ltmsL^ial^.t»l^ 
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riige,  a  feeling  of  shame  passed  across  roe  lest  the  bystanders  should 
mark  my  fear,  and  what  a  relief  I  experienced  on  finding  that  my  pre* 
sence  was  unnoticed ;  and  then  the  instant  after  that  yery  same  neglect, 
ihat'coldf  cold  indiflerence  to  me,  smote  as  heavily  on  my  spirits,  and  I 
looked  on  myself  as  one  whose  fate  had  no  interest  for  any— in  whoso 
fortune  none  sympathized. 

'*  Drive  on,*'  cried  a  rough  voice  to  the  coachman,  and  the  carriage 
moved  through  the  narrow  passage,  in  which  some  dozen  of  persons 
were  now  standing.     The  next  moment  a  murmur  of  **  They  are  com- 
^g/*  ws^  heard,  and  the  solemn  tones  of  a  man's  voice  chantmg  the  last 
offices  of  the  Romish  church  reached  us,  with  the  measured  footfall  of 
persons  crossing  the  flagged  court-yard.     In  the  backward  movement 
now  made  by  those  around  me  I  was  brought  close  to  a  small  arched 
doorway,  within  which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  in  a  spiral  direc- 
tion, and  toward  this  point  I  remarked  that  the  persons  who  approached 
were  tending.     My  eyes  scarcely  glanced  on  those  who  came  first,  but 
they  rested  with  a  fearful  interest  on  the  bareheaded  priest,  who,  in  all 
the  trappings  of  his  office,  walked,  book  in  hand,  repeating  with  mourn* 
ful  impressiveness  the  litany  for  the  dead.     As  he  came  nearer  I  could 
see  that  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  his  pale  lips  quivered  with 
emotion,  while  his  very  cheek  trembled  with  a  convulsive  agony.     Not  zo 
Jie  who  followed.     He  was  a  young  man,  scarce  four-and-twenty,  dressed 
in  loose  white  trousers  and  shirt,  but  without  coat,  vest,  or  cravat :  his 
head  bare,  and  displaying  a  broad  forehead,  across  which  some  stracfglinff 
hairs  of  light  brown  were  blown  by  the  wind.     His  eye  was  bright  and 
,  and  in  the  centre  of  his  pale  cheek  a  small  crimson  spot  glowed 
witha  Eectic  colouring.     His  step  was  firm,  and  as  he  planted  it  upon  the 
ground,  a  kind  of  elasticity  seemed  to  mark  his  footfall.     He  endeavour- 
ed to  repeat  after  the  priest  the  words  as  they  fell  from  him :  but  as  he 
looked  wildly  around,  it  was  clear  his  mind  was  straying  from  the  sub- 
ject which  his  lips  expressed,  and  that  thoughts  far  different  were  pass- 
ing within  him.     Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  major,  who  stood  close 
to  where  I  was.     The  man  started  back,  and  for  a  second  even  that  small 
spot  of  crimson  left  his  cheek,  which  became  nearljfijivid  in  its  pallor.     A 
ffhsstly  smile,  that  showed  his  white  teeth  from  side  to  side,  crossed  his 
lestores,  and  with  a  voice  of  terrible  earnestness,  he  said — 

M'Xis  easy  for  you  to  look  calm,  sir,  at  your  mornin's  work,  and  I 
Mpe  you*re  plazed  at  it."     Then  frowning  fearfully,  as  his  face  grew 

iniiple,  he  added,  '*  But  by  the  eternal you'd  not  look  that  way  aT 

we  two  stood  by  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Slieb-misb,  and  nothing  but  our 
swn  fear  arms  between  us." 

^le  horrible  expression  of  vengeance  that  [lit  up  his  savage  face  at 
ikste  words,  seemed  to  awe  even  the  callous  and  stern  nature  of  Barton 
kiinfflf^  All  his  eflbrts  to  seem  calm  and  at  ease  were  for  the  moment 
ittSTailing,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  proud  and  dashing  eye  of  the  felon^ 
ts  thongh  he  were  the  guilty  one  in  the  presence  of  his  accuser. 

Ano£er  stroke  of  the  heavy  bell  rung  out ;  the  prisoner  started,  and 
tuning  round  his  head,  se;^med  to  peer  anxiously  through  the  crowd 
behiaa  him,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure  of  a  man  apparently  a 
year  or  two  younger  than  himself,  and  whose  features,  even  in  their 
uni  colooiing,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  own. 

^Cornet  Patsy,"  cried,  he,  **come  along  with  us."     TWu XMtciwj.  >S 

Iks  JBihTti  wbih  bis  face  assumed  a  smile,  and  lua  voice  a  \.otie  ^.*vy 

J^e  a^ded,  **  It  is  my  brother*  six  y  Itio  >»  cois^  ^^1^ 
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miles  to  see  me,  and  I  hojge  you*ll  let  him  come  upon  thi 


drop.  * 

J  There  was  something  in  the  quiet  earnestness  of  his  manner  in  sucl 
m  moment,  that  thrilled  upon  tne  heart  more  painfully  than  even  thi 
Tiolent  outbreak  of  his  passion ;  and,  when  I  saw  the  two  brothers  ham 
in  hand,  march  step  by  step  along,  and  then  disappear  in  the  winding 
of  the  dark  stair,  a  sick,  cold  feeling  came  over  me,  and  even  the  louc 
shout  that  rent  the  air  from  the  assembled  thousands  without,  scarci 
roused  me  from  my  stupor. 

•*  Come,  sir,"  cried  a  man,  who,  in  the  dress  of  an  ofHcial,  had  be« 
for  some  minutes  carefull}'^  reading  over  the  document  of  my  committal : 
••after  me,  if  you  please." 

I  followed  him  acro:<s  the  court-yard,  in  the  direction  of  a  small  build- 
ing which  stood  isolated  and  apart  from  the  rest,  when  suddenly  he 
Stopped,  and,  carefully  examining  the  paper  in  his  hand,  he  said, 

*•  Wait  a  moment :  I'll  join  you  presently." 
ir  With  these  words  he  hurried  back  toward  the  gate,  where  Barton  stfli 
Stood  with  two  or  three  others.  What  passed  oetween  them,  I  couU 
not  hear,  but  I  could  distinctly  mark  that  Barton's  manner  was  more 
abrupt  and  imperious  than  ever ;  and  that,  while  the  jailer — ^for  such  he 
was— expressed  his  scruples  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  major  would 
not  hear  nim  with  patience,  but,  turning  his  back  upon  him,  called  out, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  where  I  stood, 

"  I  tell  you,  I  don't  care — regular  or  irregular — ^if  you  refuse  to  take 
him  in  charge,  on  your  own  head  be  it.  We  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass; 
Pollock,"  said  he,  turning  to  a  person  beside  him,  •*  when  there  is  more 
sympathy  for  a  rebel  in  his  majesty's  jail  than  respect  for  a  government 
oflScer." 

"I'll  do  it,  sir:  I'll  do  it,"  cried  the  jailer:  saying  which,  he  motion- 
ed  me  to  follow,  while  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "there  must  come 
an  end  to  this,  one  day  or  other." 

With  that,  he  unlocked  a  strongly  barred  gate,  and  led  ms  along  i 
narrow  passage,  at  the  extremity  of  which  he  opened  a  door  into  a  smal 
and  rather  comfortaWy  furnished  room. 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you'll  be  better  than  where  I  have  my  orden 
to  put  you ;  and,  in  any  case,  I  trust  that  our  acquaintance  will  be  but  i 
short  one." 

^  These  were  thp  first  words  of  kindness  I  had  heard  for  some  time  past 
I  turned  to  thank  the  speaker,  but  already  the  door  had  closed,  and  he 
was  gone. 

I  The  quick  succeeding  incidents  of  my  life — the  dark  destiny  tbiH 
seemed  to  track  me — had  given  a  reflective  character  to  my  mind  while 
I  was  yet  a  boy.  The  troubles  and  cares  of  life,  that,  in  manhood,  serve 
only  to  mould  and  fashion  character,  to  call  forth  eflTorts  of  endurance, 
of  courage,  or  ability,  come  upon  us  in  early  years  with  far  diflTefent 
eflbct  and  far  diflTerent  teaching.  Every  lesson  of  deceit  and  duplicity 
is  a  direct  shbck  to  some  preconceived  notion  of  faith  and  honour ;  erery 
]>iinishment,  whose  seventy,  in  after  years,  «ve  had  forgotten  in  its  puh 
tioe*  has,  to  the  eyes  of  youth,  a  character  of  vindictive  cruelty.  Look- 
ing only  to  effects,  and  never  to  causes,  our  views  of  life  are  onesided 
and  imperfect ;  the  better  parts  of  our  nature  will  as  often  mislead  us  by 
JMwg  yayat/ij;  as  xriR  the  worse  ones  by  their  pernicious  tendency, 
/j^^wi  the  hour  I  quitted  my  fathet'alious©  \o  \fej^  ^reewftt&^V  ^%ii  Mift 
"VAjf  hit  irbst  to  mo  appeared  die  suffeniv^  ^  «l  ^(qoi,  ^«^«a&4lMi 
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people,  at  the  hands  of  wanton  tyranny  and  outrage.  I  had  seen  tha 
peasant^s  cabin  burned,  because  it  had  been  a  shcher  to  an  outcast.  I 
Lad  heard  the  loud  and  drunken  denunciations  of  a  rudian  soldiery 
against  those  who  professed  no  other  object,  who  acknowledge  no  other 
wish  than  liberty  and  equality ;  and,  in  my  heart  I  vowed  a  rooted  hate 
to  the  enemies  of  my  country — a  vow  that  lost  nothing  of  its  bitterneWy 
that  it  was  made  witnin  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

la  reflections  like  this  my  evening  passed  on,  and  with  it,  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  also.  My  mind  was  too  excited  to  permit  me  to  sleep, 
and  I  longed  for  daybreak  with  that  craving  impatience  which  sick  mea 
feel,  who  count  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  and  think  the  morning  must 
bring  relief. 

It  came  at  last,  and  the  heavy,  clanking  sounds  of  massive  doors 
opening  and  shutting — the  mournful  echoes  that  told  of  captivity  and 
durance — sighed  along  the  corridors,  and  then  all  was  still. ' 

There  i&  a  time  in  revery  when  silence  seems  not  to  encourage 
tliought,  but  rather,  like  some  lowering  cloud,  to  hang  over  and  spread 
a  gloomy  insensibility  around  us.  Long  watching  and  much  thinking 
Lad  brought  me  now  to  this,  and  I  sat  looking  upon  the  faint  streak  o? 
flinligkt  thai  streamed  through  the  ^barred  wmdow,  and  speculatins^ 
within  myself  when  it  would  fall  upon  the  hearth.  Suddenly  I  heanL 
the  sound  oi  footsteps  in  the  corridor ;  my  door  was  opened,  and  the 
jailer  entered,  followed  by  a  man  carrying  my  breakfast. 

"Come,  air,"  said  the  former,  "I  hope  you  have  got  an  appetite  for 
oar  prison  fare.  Lose  no  time,  for  there  is  a  carriage  in  waiting  to  bring 
yoa  to  the  castle,  and  the  major  himself  is  without." 

**I  am  ready  this  moment,'*  said  I,  starting  up,  and  taking  my  hat; 
and,  notwithstanding  every  entreaty  to  eat,  maile  with  kindness  and 
good-nature,  I  refused  every  thing,  and  followed  him  out  into  the  court- 
yard, where  Barton  was  pacing  up  and  down,  impatiently  awaiting  our 
oonuoig^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   CASTLB.  ' 

JCABCXLT  had  the  carriage  driven  from  the  gloomy  portals  of  the  Jail 

•  and  entered  one  of  the  long,  straggling  streets  that  led  toward  the  river, 

when  I  noticed  a  singular-looking  figure  who  ran  alongside,  and  keptiijp 

with  OS  as  he  went.     A  true  type  of  the  raggedness  of  old  Dublin,  his 

clothet  fluttered  behind  him  lilce  ribands ;  even  from  his  hat,  his  long 

ced  jiair  str«£gled  and  streamed,  while  his  nether  garments  displayed  a 

patchwiirk  no  tartan  could  vie  with;  hi&  legs  were  bare,  save  where' a 

ftngle  top*boot  defended  one  of  them,  the  other  was  naked  to  the  foot, 

dadinm  oid  morocco  slipper,  which  he  kicked  and  caught  again  as  he 

went  with,  surprising  dexterity,  accompanying  the^  feat  with  a  wdd  yell 

which  m^ght  hare  aaamed  a  war-whoop ;  ne  carrie'd  a  bundle  of  printed 

vapefs  OTer  one  ana,  and  flourished  one  of  them  in  his  right-hand,  roci- 

fientbg  something  all  the  while  with  uncommon  energy .    ^carcA^j  X^iA. 

ihe  emmge  drawn  up  at  tkid  door  of  an  old-fashioned  >)t\cVL\»&]^fi^ 

^sfM^:^mJ^MV^f  Bow  ,iB  erorj  bU  oi  joy^  e%%  >»^ 
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taldng  them  this  morning  !  'tis  younelf  knows  how !  Bay  ft  hft'poithy 
«ir." 

•  M  What  have  you  got  to-day,  Toby!'*  said  the  major,  with  ft  greater 
degree  of  complacency  in  his  manner  than  I  had  noticed  before. 

**An  illigant  new  song  about  buck  Whaley;  or  maybe  you*d  lik^ 
Beresford's  jig,  or  the  humours  of  Malbro*  Green/* 
^   «*  Why,  man,  they're  old  these  three  weeks." 

'  **  Thrue  for  ye,  major :  befforra  there's  no  chating  you  at  all  at  alL 
Weil,  maybe  you'll  have  this — there's  the  bloody  and  cruel  outrage 
committed  by  the  yeomen,  on  the  body  of  a  dacent  and  respectable 
young  man,  by  the  name  of  Darby  M*Keown,  with  the  full  and  true 

runt  of  how  he  was  inhumanly  stabbed  and  murdered,  on  the  8di 
of  July ^" 

*<*  Ay,  ffive  roe  that ;  I  hope  they're  done  for  that  scoundrel ;  I  hare 
been  on  nis  track  three  years." 

The  fellow  drew  near,  and  as  he  handed  the  paper  to  the  major,  con 
trived  to  approach  close  to  where  I  stood :  **  Buy  one,  master,"  said  he^ 
and  as  he  spoke  he  turned  completely  round,  so  as  only  to  be  observed 
by  m3rself,  and  as  suddenly  the  whole  expres#on  of  his  vacant  featuree 
cnanged  like  magic,  and  I  saw  before  me  the  well-known  face  of  Darby 
himself. 

^**  Did  you  get  an  answer  to  that  for  me,  Toby  ?"  said  the  major. 
**  Tes,  sir ;  here  it  is,"  and  with  that  he  pulled  off  his  tattered  hat*, 
and  withdrew  a  letter  which  lay  concealed  within  the  lining.  *<  'Tis  six* 
pence  you  ought  to  be  afUier  jp^iyen'  me  this  momin',  major,"  continued 
he,  in  an  insinuating  tone  of  voice ;  *'  the  devil  a  less  than  twenty-one 
mile  it  is  out  of  this,  not  to  spake  of  the  danger  I  run,  and  the  boys  out 
on  every  side  o'  me." 

**  And  what's  the  news  up  the  country,  Toby  T"  asked  the  major,  a» 
he  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter. 

**  'Tis  talking  of  a  rising  they  do  be  still,  sii^— <av  the  praties  was  in, 
glory  be  to  God,  they  say  it'ill  be  a  c^reat  sayson." 

*«  For  which,  Toby— the  cups  or  the  croppies  ?" 


''Yes,  sir,"  replied  Toby,  with  a  most  provoking  look  of  idiotcy.. 
''And  you  won't  buy  Darby,  sir?"  rejoined  he,  flourishing  the  printed 
placard.  "No  matter,  here's  the  whole,  full,  thrue,  and  particular  ac- 
count," and  so  he  turned  the  angle  of  the  building,  and  I  could  hear  his 
voice  mingling  with  the  street  noises  as  he  wended  his  way  down  Dame* 
atreet.  The  major  looked  after  him,  and  smiled,  and  brief  as  was  that 
•mile,  I  saw  in  it  how  thoroughly  he  was  duped. 
1  "  Come,  sir,  follow  me,  if  you  please,"  said  he,  addressing  me. 
«  I  mounted  a  flight  of  old  and  neglected  stairs,  and  entered  an  ante- 
loom,  where,  having  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  the  major  whispered  an 
•rder  to  the  porter,  and  passed  on  to  the  inner  room,  leaving  me  behind. 
As  Major  barton  passed  out  by  one  door,  the  porter  turned  the  key  in 
the  other,  and  placing  it  in  his  pocket,  drew  his  chair  to  the  window  and 
xesnmed  the  newspaper  he  was  reading  when  we  entered.  How  long 
I  mdted  I  cannot  say.  M^  thoughts,  though  sad  ones,  chased  each  other 
Iftpidly,  and  I  felt  not  the  time  as  it  passed.  .  Suddenly  the  door  opened, 
and  I  heard  my  name  called.  I  drew  a  deep  breslh»  like  one  who  ftlt 
Ms  fate  was  in  the  balance,  and  entered. 

'  A^  ioom»  whkh  was  plainly  funualMd,  aeeuiftdto  wire  aa  an  ofice 
4*Mia<orejed  table  thai  stood  in  the  i&iddia^if«B^aKijm^mid3^\^^ 
V^n^  among  which  a  large  haaTyA»iow«i»  <wJk4m90KnSL 


M^«,^^   tf 
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iMfcliin^  basily  as  I  came  in.  Behind  and  partly  beside  him^  stood? 
Bartony  m  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention,  while  with  his  hand  Iv^the* 
Stt^  was  a  third  person,  whose  age  might  have  been  from  thirty-ftv^e  to 
forty.  His  dress  was  in  the  perfection  of  the  mode,  his  top  boots  reach*- 
ing  down  to  the  middle  of  his  leg — his  blue  coat,  of  the  lightest^  shade 
sf  sky  blue,  was  lined  with  white  silk,  and  two  watch  chains  hung- down* 
beneath  his  bufT  waistcoat,  in  the  acme  of  the  then  fashion.  His  features 
were  frank  and  handsome,  and,  saving  a  dash  of  pupyism  that  gave  m 
character  of  weakness  to  the  expression,  I  should  deem  him  a  manly^ 
fine-looking  fellow. 

"  So  this  is  your  'Robespierre  !'  major — is  it ?"  cried  he,  bursting  into* 
a  fit  of  laughter,  as  I  appeared. 

Barton  approa<;hed  nearer  to  him,  and  muttered  something  in  a  low*, 
mumbling  tone,  to  which  the  other  seemed  to  pay  little,  if  any*  attention^. 

**  You  are  here,  sir,"  said  the  dark-featured  man  at  the  table,  holding 
m  his  hand  a  paper  as  he  spoke-—**  you  are  here,  under  a  warrant  of  the* 
privy  council,  charging  you  with  holdine  intercourse  with  that  rebellious^ 
and  lil-fated  faction,  who  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
country— disseminating  dangerous  and  wicked  doctrines,  and  being  in 
alliance  with  France — with  France — what's  that  word.  Barton — to——" 

^In  two  words,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  young  man  at  the  fire* 
"you  are  charged  with  keeping  very  bad  company — learning  exceed- 
ingly unprofitable  notions,  and  incurnng  very  considerable  present  risk. 
Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that,  at  your  age,  and  with  your  re* 
spectable  connections,  either  the  cause  or  its  associates  can  have  taken 
a  very  strong  hold  of  your  mind.  I  am  sure  that  you  must  have  received 
your  impressions,  such  as  they  are,  from  artful  and  designing'  personSr 
who  hfid  only  their  own  ends  m  view  when  involving  you  in  their  plots.. 
If  I  am  justified  in  this  opinion,  and  if  you  will  pledge  me  your  honour         " 

••  I  say,  Cooke,  you  can't  do  this.     The  warrant  sets  forth         " 
^    "Well,  well,  we'll  admit  him  to  bail." 

"It  is  not  bailable,  right  honourable,"  said  Barton,  addressing  the  \9iTg9 
man  at  the  table. 

"  Phelan,"  said  the  younger  man,  turning  away  in  pique,  "  we  reallyi 
have  some  matters  of  more,  importance  than  this  boy's  case,  to  look  after. 

"  Boy,  as  he  is,  sir,"  said  Barton,  obsequiously,  "  he  was  in  the  fulk 
confidence  of  that  notorious  French  captain,  for  whose  capture  you  signed 
a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds." 

"You  like  to  run  your  fox  to  earth,  Barton,"  replied  the  under  secre- 
tary calmly,  for  it  was  he  who  spoke. 

"  An  alliance  with  France,"  continued  the  dark  man,  reading  from  a 
paper^  over  which  he  continued  to  pore  ever  since,  "  for  the  propagatioik 
— Hty,  that's  it— the  propagation  of  democratic ** 

"  Come,  come,  Browne,  never  mind  the  warrant ;  if  he  can  find  bait 
— ^ay  five  hundred  pounds — ^for  his  future  appearance,  we  shall  be  sa-^ 
tisfied.** 

Browne,  who  never  took  his  eye  from  the  paper,  and  seemed  totally 
ioaensible  to  every  thing  but  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts,  now  looked  ^ 
up,  and  fixing  his  dark  and  beetling  look  upon  me,  he  uttered  in  a  deep 
krw  tone— 

"You  see,  sir,  the  imminent  danger  of  your  present  position,  and  al 
the  same  time  the  merciful  leniency  which  has  slwa^a  c^«sdtX«faA^\£n^ 
mmjetijr^g  goremment'-^mbem  I    If,  therefore,  you  wi)\  ^\e^«^  VqS&<s  >» 
amy  mamp^iM^  feknyt  the  gnuid  jvry  will  fiai  troie  VnSSbi ^ 
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«•  You  mistake,  Browne,"  said  Cooke,  endeavouring  to  repress  a  buiai 
-of  laughter  with  his  handkerchief,  *^we  are  going  to  take  his  bail.** 

«'  Bail  !'*  said  the  other,  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  aiuazeineat«  ab- 
solutely comic. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  not  broken  silence,  but  I  was  unable  to  re- 
main longer  so. 

«*I  am  quite  ready,  sir,'*  said  I,  resolutely,  *'to  stand  my  trial  for  any 
thing  laid  to  my  charge.  I  am  neither  ashamed  of  the  opinions  1  pro- 
fess, nor  afraid  of  the  dangers  they  involve.** 

"You  hear  him,  sir,  you  hear  him,"  said  Barton,  triumphantly,  tam- 
ing toward  the  secretary,  who  bit  his  lip  in  disappointment,  and  n'owned 
on  me  with  a  mingled  expression  of  anger  and  warning.  **  Let  him  only 
proceed,  and  you*  11  be  quite  satisfied,  on  his  own  showing,  that  he  can- 
not be  admitted  to  bail.** 

"  Bail,**  echoed  the  right  honourable,  whose  faculties  seemed  to  have 
stuck  fafit  in  the  mud  cf  thought,  and  were  totally  unable  to  extricate 
themselves. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  4pd  the 
porter  entered  with  a  card,  which  he  delivered  to  the  secretary. 

**  Let  him  wait,"  was  the  brief  reply,  as  he  threw  his  eyes  over  it. 
^'  Captain  Bubbieton,**  muttered  he,  between  his  teeth.  **  Don*t  know 
him." 

I  started  at  the  name  and  felt  my  cheek  flush;  he  saw  it  at  once. 

••  You  know  this  gentleman,  then  ?"  said  he  mildly. 

*•  Yes ;  to  his  humanity  I  am  indebted  for  my  life." 

^I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  sir,"  said  Barton,  interposing,  **thmt 
through  this  Burke*s  instrumentality,  a  very  deep  scheme  of  disaflectioa 
is  at  this  moment  in  operation  among  the  troops  in  garrison.*' 

"You  may  withdraw,  sir,"  said  the  secretary  turning  toward  me. 
*•  Let  Captain  Bubbieton  come  in.*' 

As  I  left  the  room,  the  burly  captain  entered;  but  so  flurried  and  ex- 
cited was  he,  that  he  never  perceived  me,  as  we  passed  each  other. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  outer  room,  when  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter  attracted  mo,  in  which  I  could  distinctly  recognise  the  merry 
•cadence  of  my  friend  Bubbieton,  and  shortly  after  the  door  was  opened, 
4Uid  I  was  desired  to  enter. 

"You  distinctly  understand,  then.  Captain  Bubbieton,'*  said  Mr. 
Cooke,  "  that  in  accepting  the  bail  in  this  case,  I  am  assuming  a  respon- 
eibility  which  may  involve  me  in  trouble  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  muttered  Barton,  between  his  teeth. 

"We  shall  require  two  sureties  of  five  hundred  pounds  each." 

"Take  the  whole  myself,  by  Jove,"  broke  in  Bubbieton,  with  a  flou- 
rish of  his  hand.     "  In  for  a  penny — eh,  Tom  ?" 

"  You  can't  do  that."  interposed  Barton. 

The  secretary  nodded  an  assent,  and  for  a  moment  or  two,  Bubbieton 
looked  nonplussed. 

"  You'll  of  course  have  little  difficulty  as  to  a  co-surety*'*  continned 
Burton,  with  a  grin.  "  Burke  *  of  ours,'  is  sufficiently  popular  in  the 
forty-fifth  to  make  it  an  easy  matter." 

"  True,"  cried  Bubbieton,  "  quite  true ;  but  in  a  thing  of  this  kind, 
^m%wy  fellow  will  be  so  deused  anxious  to  come  forward — a  kind  of  mili- 
iMjr.SfeUagyou,  know." 
"  '^  -nd4m$tmd  it  perfectljr/*  Mid  Cooke,  inkkL  «l  i^\%Vs^  \  ^^  vSi^kMso^k 
i,  /  iAafc  I  cmn  egiimale  the  « eqprtt  du  cor^ 
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f  «Nodiing  like  it,  nothing  like  it,  by  Joto.  Pll  lost  tell  you  a  storf-M* 
a  little  anecdote  in  point.  When  we  were  in  the  NeelgharriiBs,  thert 
waB  a  tiffer  devilish  fond  of  one  of  oura — some  way  or  other*  Forbet# 
that  was  nis  name—*' 

"  The  ti«r'8  ?" 

**  No  1  the  captain's.  Forbes  had  a  devilish  insinuating  way  with  him 
— jwomen  always  liked  him— -and  his  tiger  used  to  come  in  after  mess 
and  walk  rouna  to  where  he  was  sittinr,  and  Forbes  used  to  give  biai 
his  dinner,  just  as  you  might  a  dog ^* 

The  castle  clock  struck  three  just  at  this  moment ;  the  secretary  start-' 
ed  up 

«<My  dear  captain,'*  cried  he,  putting  his  hand  on  Bubbleton's  arait 
**  I  nerer  was  so  sorry  in  my  life ;  but  I  must  hurry  away  to  t&  privj 
council.  I  shall  be  here,  however,  at  four ;  and  if  you  will  meet  ma  at 
that  time  with  the  other  security,  we  can  arrange  this  little  matter  at 
once.*'  So  saying,  he  seized  his  hat,  bowed  politely  round  the  roomt 
and  left  us. 

**  Come  along,  Tom,"  cried  Bubbleton,  taking  me  by  the  arm ;  **  de* 
▼ilish  good  fellow,  that ;  knew  I'd  tickle  him  with  the  tiger ;  notlLmg  to 
what  I  could  have  told  him,  however,  if  he  had  waited." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Barton,  interposing  between  us  and  the 
door»  **  fir.  BurKe  is  in  custody  until  the  formality  at  least  of  a  bail  be 
gone  through.'* 

^  So  he  is/*  said  Bubbleton,  **  I  forgot  all  about  it.  So  good-bye,  Tom« 
(or  half  an  hour ;  I'll  not  be  longer,  depend  on  it." 

With  this  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  bustled  out  of  the  roomt 
and  hurried  down  stairs,  humming  a  tane  as  he  went,  apparently  in  oa* 
pital  spirits,  while  I  knew  from  his  mSnner  that  the  bail  he  was  in  seandi 
of  had  about  as  much  existence  as  the  tiger  in  the  Neelgharries. 

*«  You  can  wait  in  this  room,  sir,"  said  Barton,  opening  the  door  of  a 
small  apartment  which  had  no  other  exit  save  through  this  office.  I  sat 
down  in  silence  and  in  sorrow  of  heart,  to  speculate  on,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  the  consequences  of  my  misfortune.  I  knew  enough  of  Bubbleton 
to  be  certain  that  all  chance  of  assistance  in  that  c[uarter  was  out  of  the 
question-^he  only  source  he  could  draw  upon  bems^  his  invention— the 
only  wealth  he  possessed,  the  riches  of  his  imagination— which  hadf 
however,  this  advantage  over  any  other  species  of  property  \  ever  heard 
of— the  more  he  squandered  it,  tne  more  affluent  did  he  become.  Timft 
wore  on ;  the  clock  struck  four :  and  yet  no  appearance  of  Bubbleton* 
Another  hour  rolled  by — ^no  one  came  near  me,  and  at  lengtht  firom  itm 
perfect  stillness  without^  I  believed  they  had  forgotten  me. 


CHAPTER  IVI. 

THS  BAIL. 


Six  o'clockf  seveui  and  even  eight  struck,  and  yet  no  one  came.  T!ki^ 
monolDiians  tread  of  the  sentry  on  guard  at  the  Uastle-gale,  and  the  06« 
easional  challenge  to  some  passing  stranger,  were  the  only  aoonds  «I 
h/uxA  above  the  distant  hum  of  the  ciPjr*  which  grew  fainter  gradually  fs 
ereniiiff  {all.  At  Ipt  I  heard  the  sotmd  of  a  key  manias  m%teak<^A 
bailor  UB  ioot,  aadiben  ctmo  the  noise  ef  umat  totoM^^iiM^V^ffMMi^ 
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BMmnted  the  stairs,  amid  which  Bubbleton's  was  pre-emiaeialy  loud. 
The  party  entered  the  room  next  to  where  I  sat,  and  from  the  tonfes,  I 
could  collecl  that  Major  Barton  and  Mr.  Cooke  were  of  the  number. 
Another  there  was,  too,  whose  voice,  though  not  absolutely  new  or 
stranpre  to  my  ears,  I  could  not  possibly  charge  my  memory  where  I  had 
heard  it  before. 

.  While  I  was  thus  musing,  the  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  Bubbieton, 
entering  without  a  word,  closed  it  benind  him,  and  approached  me  on 
tip-toe. 

**  All  right,  my  boy ;  they're  doing  the  needful  outside ;  ready  in  ten 
minutes ;  never  was  such  a  piece  oi  fortune ;  found  out  a  glorious  fel- 
low ;  heard  of  him  from  HicKS,  the  money-lender ;  he'll  go  security  to 
viy  amount;  knows  your  family  well ;  knew  your  father,  grandfather  I  be- 
lieve ;  delighted  to  meet  you ;  says  he'd  rather  see  you  than  fifty  pounds !'' 
.  **  Who  is  he,  for  heaven's  sake  ?"  said  I  impatiently  ;  for  it  was  a  new 
thing  to  me  to  receive  any  thing  like  kindness  on  the  score  of  my  father*a 
memory. 

«« Eh !  who  is  he  ?  He's  a  kind  of  a  bill-broking,  mortpfaging,  bail-giving 
devilish  good  sort  of  fellow.  I've  a  notion  he'd  do  a  bit  of  something  at 
three  months." 

''But  his  name  ;  what's  he  called?" 
*  '*  His  name  is'-^lct  me  see ;  his  name  is  but  who  cares  for  his 
name ;  he  can  write  it  I  suppose,  and  on  a  stamp,  my  boy—- that's  the 
mark.  Bless  your  heart,  I  only  spoil  a  stamp  when  I  put  my  autograph 
across  it — it  would  be  worth  prime  cost  till  then.— What  a  glorious 
thing  is  youth — unfledged,  unblemished  youth — to  possess  a  name  new 
to  the  Jews — a  reputation  against  which  no  one  has  'protested.*  Tom 
Burke,  my  boy,  1  envy  you.  Naw,  when  I  write  George  Frederick 
Augustus  Bubbleton  on  any  bill,  warrant,  or  quittance,  straightway 

there's  a  grin  around  the  circle — a  kind  of  a  d -4  impertinent  sort  of 

a  half-civil  smile,  as  though  to  say  ^  nulla  bofia^*  payable  nowhere ;  but 

hold !  that  was  a  tap  at  the  door — oh,  they  want  us. 

.    So  saying,  the  captain  opened  the  door  and  introduced  me. 

'    "I  say,  Tom,"  cried  he,  ''come  here,  and  thank  our  kind  friend, 

Mr.— Mr." 

"  Mr.  Basset,"  said  I,  starting  back,  as  my  eyes  beheld  the  pale,  sar- 
castic features  of  the  worthy  attorney,  who  stood  at  the  table,  conversing 
in  a  low  tone  with  the  under-secretary. 

.  "  £h !  what's  the  matter  ?"  whispered  Bubbleton,  as  he  saw  my  colour 
come  and  go,  and  perceived  that  I  leaned  on  a  chair  for  support.  "What 
the  devil's  wrong  now  t" 

"  You've  betrayed  me  to  my  greatest  enemy,"  said  I,  in  a  low,  distinct 
voice. 

"  £h !  what !  why  you  seem  to  have  nothing  but  foes  in  the  world. 
Confound  it,  that's  always  my  luck — my  infernal  good-nature  is  ever- 
lastingly making  a  wrong  plunge.'* 

"  In  that  case,  if  I  understand  the  matter  right,  the  bail  is  unnecessary,*' 
said  Mr.  Cooke,  addressing  Basset,  who  never  turned  his  head  to  the 
;fmki  of  the  room  where  we  stood. 

o«'^No».sir;  it  is  not  nocessary.    While  the  law  assists  me  to  resume 
'dianship  of  this  young  geutlemaUf  I  am  answerable  for  hit'  ap- 


Jmf  .guard! 

epwaneeJ* 

md/^J!he  inicatureM  are  quite  correct,**  said  Baiftoo,  as  he  laid  the  pitpem 
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*  *<No  htJl  necessary,"  interrupted  Bnbbleton,  rubbing  his  bands  pleft- 
■antly*  ^so  much  tne  better.  Wish  them  goad  eveninff,  Tom*  mj 
hear^ ;  we  shall  be  back  in  time  for  supper.  You  wouldn't  take  an 
oyster,  Mr.  Cooke,?"  ^  , 

J  "I  thank  you  very  much,  but  I  am  unfortunately  engaged." 

**  Not  so  fast,  captain,  I  beg  you,"  said  Basset,  with  a  most  servile,  but 
malignant  expression  in  his  features,  v  *•  The  habits  I  would  inculcate 
to  my  apprentice  are  not  exactly  consistent  with  mess-parties  and  bar- 
rack-suppers." 

**  Apprentice !  apprentice  !"  sa^d  Bubbleton,  starting,  as  if  stung  by  a 
wasp.     "  Eh,  you're  surely  not ^not  the ^the " 

**  X  es,  sir ;  there's  the  indenture,  signed  and  sealed,  if  you  are  desi- 
rous 'to  satisfy  yourself.  The  younp^  gentlemen  himself  will  not  deny 
his  father's  instructions  concemmg  hmi." 

I  hung  down  my  head  abashed  and  ashamed.  The  tears  started  to  my 
eyes ;  I  turned  away  to  wipe  them,  and  feared  to  face  the  other  again.  I 
saw  that  Bubbleton,  my  only  friend,  believed  I  had  practised  some  deceit 
on  himp— and  how  to  explain,  without  disclosing  what  I  dare  not !  There 
was  a  bustle  in  the  room^Ht  sound  of  voices— the  noise  of  feet  descend- 
ing the  stiprs ;  and  when  I  again  looked  round,  they  were  all  ffone,  save 
Basset,  who  was  leisurely  collecting  his  papers  together,  and  fastening 
them  with  a  string.  I  turned  my  eyes  everywhere,  to  see  if  Bubbletov 
had  not  remained.  But  no,  he  had  led  me  like  the  rest,  and  I  was  alone 
with  the  man  I  most  dreaded  and  disliked  of  all  the  world. 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Basset,  as  he  thrust  the  papers  into  the  pocket  of  hir 
great-coat.    «•  I'm  ready  now." 

**  Where  to,  sir  ?"  replied  I,  sternly,  as  he  moved  to  leave  the  room ; 
for  without  thinking  of  how  and  wny  I  was  to  succeed  in  it,  a  vague 
resolution  of  defiance  flitted  throusrh  my  mind. 

**  To  my  house,  or  to  Newgate,  if  you  prefer  it.  Don't  mistake,  young 
gentleman,  for  a  moment  the  position  you  occupy — ^you  owe  your  libera* 
tion  at  this  moment  not  to  any  merits  of  your  own.  Your  connection 
with  the  disaffected  and  rebellious  body  is  well  known :  my  interest  with 
the  government  is  your  only  protection.  Again,  sir,  let  me  add,  that  I 
have  no  peculiar  desire  for  your  company  in  my  family :  neither  the  habits 
nor  the  opinions  you  have  acquired  will  suit  those  you'll  meet  there."   , 

'*Why,  then,  have  you  interfered  with  me?"  said  I,  passionately; 
^  Why  not  have  leA  me  to  my  fate  ?  Be  it  what  it  might,  it  would  have 
been  not  less  acceptable,  I  assure  you,  than  to  become  an  inmate  of  your 
house." 

.  **That  question  were  very  easily  answered,"  said  he,  interrupting 
me. 

"  Then  why  not  do  so  ?" 
''  **  Come,  come,  sir,  these  are  not  the  terms  which  are  to  subsist  be 
tween  us,  nor  is  this  the  place  to  discuss  our  difference.    Follow  me.** 

He  led  the  way  down  stairs  as  he  spoke,  and  takinj^  my  arm  within 
his,  turned  into  the  street.  Without  a  word  on  either  side  we  proceeded 
down  Parliament  street,  and  crossing  Essex-bridge  followed  the  qiltyt 
for  some  time,  then  tuminff  into  StaflTord  street,  we  arrived  at  a  hotue, 
when,  having  taken  a  latch-Icey  from  his  pocket.  Basset  opened  the  door 
and  ushered  me  in,  muttering  half  aloud  as  he  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  fastened  the  bolt,  **  Safe  at  last.**  We  turned  from  the  nanrow 
hall  huto  a  small  parlour,  which,  from  its  dingy  fumituxe  tiC  imlaaai^trik 
ffid  aloob,  I  guened  to  w€rr9  «  an  ofSce.    Hei^  Ttty  toiK^B!*ata4:\A;  ^ 
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candle  from  the  emben  of  the  firet  and  having  carefully  closed  the  door, 
he  motioned  me  to  a  seat. 

«*  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  covetous  of 
your  company  in  my  house— <:ircum9tances,  which  I  may  or  may  no# 
explain  hereafter,  have  led  me  to  rescue  you  from  the  disgrace  you  mus^ 
oventually  have  thrown  upon  your  family/* 

''Hold,  sir,  I  have  none,  save  a  brother         ** 

**  Well,  sir,  and  your  brother*s  feelings  are,  I  trust,  not  to  be  slight 
ingly  treated — a  young  gontleman  whose  position  and  prospects  are  ot 
the  very  highest  order." 

"  You  are  his  agent,  I  perceive,  Mr.'Basset,'*  said  I,  with  a  significant 
smile. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  he,  with  a  deep  flush  that  mounted  even  to  his 
forehead. 

**  Then  let  me  save  you  all  further  trouble  on  my  account,**  said  I 
calmly.  '^  My  brother's  indifference  to  me  or  my  fate  has  long  since 
absolved  mo  from  any  regret  I  might  feel  for  the  consequences  which 
my  actions  might  induce  on  hii  fortunes.  His  own  conduct  must  stamp 
him,  as  mine  must  me.  I  choose  to  judge  for  myself,  and  not  even  Mr. 
Basset  shall  decide  for  me,  although  I  am  well  aware  his  powers  of  dis- 
crimination have  had  the  double  advantage  of  experience  on  both  sidea 
of  the  question." 

As  I  said  this,  his  face  became  almost  livid,  and  his  white  lips  quivered 
with  passion.  He  knew  not  before  that  I  was  acquainted  with  his  history* 
nor  that  I  knew  of  his  having  sold  to  the  government,  information,  which 
brought  his  schoolfellow  and  benefactor  to  the  scaffold. 

'*  Come,  come,"  continued  I,  gaining  couragt;,  as  I  saw  the  effect  my 
words  produced.  *'It*s  not  your  interest  to  injure  me,  however  it  may 
be  your  wish.  Is  there  no  arrangement  we  can  come  to,  mutually  ad- 
f  antagcoos  ?  We  shall  be  but  sorry  companions*  I  ought  to  have  some 
property  under  mv  grandfather's  will." 

** There  is,  I  believju,  five  hundred  pounds,"  said  Basset,  with  a  slow 
distinctness,  as  if  not  rejecting  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 

**•  Well,  then,  wliat  will  you  take  and  cancel  that  indenture  ?  You 
don't  set  a  very  high  value  on  my  services,  I  suppose  T" 

"You  forget,  I  perceive,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  answerable  for  your 
future  appearance  if  called  on."  j. 

"  There  was  no  bail-bond  drawn  out,  no  sum  mentioned,  if  I  mistake 
AOt,  Mr.  Basset." 

"  Very  true,  sir,  very  true ;  but  I  pledged  myself  to  the  law  adviser— 
my  character  is  respousLble." 

"Well,  well,  let  me  have  two  hundred  pounds-— burn  that  cursed 
indenture " 

**  Two  hundred  pounds !  Do  you  fancy  then  that  you  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  legacy  7  Why.  it  never  may,  in  all  likelihood  it  never  will 
be  yours — it's  only  payable  on  your  attaining  your  majority.** 

^SGiFe  me  one  nundred  pounds,  then  give  me  fif\y— let  me  onlj  W 
isof^  at  lib^ty,  axid  not  absolutely  a  beggar  on  the  ittreets.*' 

.  Basset  leaned  his  head  on  the  chimney*  and  seemed  sunk  in  reflectioOi 
vhile  I9  wound  up  to  the  highest  .pitch -of  ezcitexnentf  trod  up  and  dowA 
l{|f  ipoom-^pouring  forth  from  time  io  time  short  and  broken  itemencoi* 
iiWbniiofy-of  my  deaure*^  sursepder  all  that  I  might  chance  to  inbedl 
fe-^uW7  CMs^UiUy  in  life  to  my  laat  guinea*  only  let  there  he  up  fionsMUlt 

W.iWfWww    uajittwapi  to  ^lentroi  mj  j^enouai^SKAi^V 
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^  *•!  MeT**  ericd  I,  pussKnimtely,  •«  I  see  wkat  hamper  you— you  fear  I 
may  compromise  my  famUy!  It  is  my  brother's  fair  fame  you  ara 
ddnkinff  of;  bat  away  with  all  dread  on  that  score — 1*11  leave  Ireland---^ 
1  have  Wfiff  since  determined  on  that.'*  * 

**  Indeedl*'  said  Basset  slowly,  as  he  turned  round  his  head,  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face.     *'  Woald  you  go  to  America,  then?" 

**  To  America,  no-— to  France !  tnat  shall  be  the  land  of  my  adoptioUi 
as  it  is  this  moment  of  all  my  heart's  longings." 

His  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  shot  across  his  cold  fea- 
tures, as  if  he  caught  a  glow  of  the  enthusiasm  that  lit  up  mine. 

"  Come,**  cried  he,  •«  Pll  think  of  this^ — give  me  till  to-morrow,  and 
if  you'll  pledge  yourself  to  leave  Ireland  within  a  week ^'* 

••  I'll  pledge  myself  to  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  I,  fiercely.  «« It  ia 
10  be  free — free  in  thought  as  in  act,  that  I  would  barter  all  my  pros- 
pects with  yon.  There  must  be  but  one  compact  between  us — ^it  musf 
begin  and  end  here.  Take  a  night,  if  you  will,  to  think  it  over ;  and  to- 
AORQW  roommg— — 

"Well,  then,  to-morrow  morning  be  it,"  said  he,  with  more  of  anim»- 
don  IB  his  tone,  **  and  now  to  supper." 

**To  bed,  rather,"  said  I,  "if  I  may  speak  my  mind,  for  rest  is  what 
f  now  stand  most  in  need  of." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

MR.   basset's  dwelling. 


EsoBmHO  the  two  dingy-looking,  dust-covered  parlours,  which  served 
as  offico  and  dining-room,  the  only  portion  of  Mr.  Basset's  dwelling  un- 
lenanted  by  lodgets  were  the  attics.  The  larffe  brass  plate  that  adorned 
the  baU-dooT,  setting  forth  in  conspicuous  letters,  "Anthony  Basset, 
Attonie3rf*'  gave,  indeed,  a  most  inadequate  notion  of  the  mixed  popu- 
lation within,  whose  respectability,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  height 
fiom  the  ground,  went  on  gro%ving  beautifully  less,  till  it  found  its  cul- 
minating point  in  the  host  himself,  on  whose  venerable  head  the  light 
streamed  -from  a  cobwebMCovered  pane  in  the  roof.  The  stairs  were 
daik  and  narrow,  the  walls  covered  with  a  dull-coloured  old  wainscot,  that 
flapped  and  banged  with  every  foot  that  came  and  went,  while  the  win- 
dows were  defended  by  strong  iron  railings,  as  if  any  thing  inside  them 
could  possibly  demand  such  means  of  protection. 

I  followed  Mr.  Basset  as  he  led  the  way  up  these  apparently  mter- 
minable  stairs,  till  at  length  the  decreasing  head-room  betokened  that  we 
were  near  the  slates.  Mumbling  a  half  apology  for  the  lotahs  he  intro- 
duced me  into  a  long,  low  attic,  where  a  settle-bed  of  the  humblest  pre- 
tensions, and  a  single  rush-bottomed  chair  supporting  a  basin,  were  the 
only  articles  of  furniture.  Something  like  the  drop-curtain  of  a  strolling 
theatre  closed  up  the  distance ;  but  this  I  could  only  perceive  imper* 
fcctly  by  the  dim  twilight  of  a  dipt  candle,  and  in  my  state  of  fatigue 
and  weariness,  I  had  little  inclination  to  explore  further.  Wishing  me 
a  good-night,  and  promising  that  I  should  be  called  betimes  next  morning, 
Mr.  Basset  took  his  leave,  while  I,  overcome  by  a  lotv^  ^«^  o^  t«t^  %sA^ 
iBXioty,  threw  myself  on  ibe  bed,  and  slept  far  more  aoxm^V^  >^«xiV  txsv^^ 
Imre  belieredit  were  possible  for  me  to  do  under  iho  TOot  oi'AxiX^QitL^'^maMk 
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'^  The  son  was  streaming  in  a  rich  flood  of  jellow  light  through  a  email 
slcylight,  and  playing  its  meny  gambols  on  the  floor,  when  I  awoke. 
The  birds,  too,  were  singing ;  and  the  hum  of  the  street  noises,  mellowed 
by  distance,  broke  not  unpleasantly  on  the  ear.  It  did  not  take  me  long 
to  remember  where  I  was,  and  why.  The  conversation  of  the  evening 
before  recurred  at  once  to  my  mind,  and  hope,  stronger  than  ever  before 
I  feit  it,  filled  my  heart.  It  was  clear.  Basset  could  place  little  value  on 
such  services  as  mine ;  and  if  I  could  only  contrive  to  make  it  his  interest 
to  part  with  me,  he  would  not  hesitate  about  it.  I  resolved  that  what- 
ever price  he  put  upon  my  freedom,  if  in  my  power,  I  should  pay  it. 
My  next  plan  was,  to  find  out,  through  some  of  the  persons  in  correspond- 
ence with  France,  the  means  of  reaching  that  country,  in  whose  mili- 
tary service  I  longed  to  enrol  myself.  Had  I  but  the  papers  of  my  poor 
friend  Charles  de  Meudon,  there  had  been  little  difficulty  in  this ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  seized  by  Major  Barton  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  I  had  never  seen  them  since. 

While  I  revolved  these  thoughts  within  myself,  I  heard  the  merry 
notes  of  a  girPs  voice,  singing,  apparently,  in  the  very  room  with  me.  I 
started  up  and  looked  about  me,  and  now  perceived  that  what  seemed  so 
like  a  drop-curtain  the  night  before,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  very 
large  patch-work  quilt,  suspended  on  a  line  across  the  entire  attic,  from 
the  other  side  of  which  came  the  sounds  in  question.  It  was  clear,  both 
from  the  melody  and  the  voice,  that  she  could  not  be  a  servant ;  and 
somewhat  curious  to  know  more  of  my  fair  neighbour,  I  rose  gently, 
and  slipping  on  my  clothes,  approached  the  boundary  of  my  territory 
with  noiseless  step. 

A  kind  of  whistling  noise  interrupted  every  now  and  then  the  lady's 
song,  and  an  occasional  outbreak  of  impatience  would  burst  forth  in  the 
middle  of  the  "  Arrah,  will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally  Croaker !"  by  some 
malediction  on  a  **  black  knot,"  or  a  broken  string.  I  peeped  over  the 
*'drop,"  and  beheld  the  figure  of  a  young,  plump,  and  pretty  girl,  busily 
engaged  in  lacing  her  stays — an  occupation  which  accounted  equally  for 
the  noise  of  the  rushing  stay-lace  and  the  bit  of  peevishness  I  had  heard* 
I  quite  forgot  how  inadvisable  was  the  indulgence  of  my  curiosity,  in  my 
admiration  of  my  fair  neighbour,  whose  buxom  figure,  not  the  less  at- 
tractive for  the  shortness  of  her  drapery,  showed  itself  to  peculiar  ad  van* 
tage,  as  she  bent  to  one  side  and  the  other  in  her  efibrts  to  fasten  the 
impracticable  boddice.  A  mass  of  rich  brown  hair,  on  which  the  sun 
was  playing,  fell  over  her  neck  and  on  her  shoulders,  and  half  concealed 
her  round,  well-turned  arms,  as  they  plied  their  busy  task. 

**  Well,  ain*t  my  heart  broke  with  you  entirely !"  exclaimed  she,  as  a 
stubborn  knot  stopped  all  further  progress.  At  this  moment,  the  cord, 
on  which  through  inadvertence  I  had  leaned  somewhat  too  heavily,  gave 
way,  and  down  came  the  curtain  with  a  squash  to  the  floor.  She  sprang 
back  with  a  bound,  and  while  a  slight  but  momentary  blush  flushed  her 
cheek,  stared  at  me  half-angrily,  and  then  cried  out,  *'  Well,  I  hope  you 
like  me  ?" 

.^  "Yes,  that  I  do,"  said  I,  readily,  "and  who  wouldn't  that  saw  you?" 
.  Whether  it  was  the  naivete  of  my  confession,  or  my  youth,  or  both,  I 
can't  well  say ;  but  she  laughed  heartily  at  my  speech,  and  threw  her- 
iielf  into  a  chair  to  indulge  her  mirth. 

^^So  we  were  neighbours,  it  seems,"  said  I. 
^    ^^And  if  we  were^**  said  she,  roguishly « "I  \!bxn&L  VCa  ^l'^^tj  uncere- 
m^mous  wmjr you're  opened  the  acquamunce.*' 
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««Tott  forget,  apparently,  I  haven't  left  my  own  territory." 

<*  Well,  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  would,  if  you're  any  good  at  a  black  knot : 
my  heart  and  my  naila  are  both  broke  with  one  here." 

1  didn*t  wait  for  any  more  formal  invitation,  but  stepped  at  once  over 
llie  frontiej^— while  sne,  rising  from  the  chair,  turned  her  back  toward 
me,  as  with  her  finger  she  directed  me  to  the  most  chaotic  assemblage 
of  knots,  twists,  loops,  and  entanglements  I  ever  beheld. 
-  '*  And  yon'r^Burke,  I  suppose,"  cried  she,  as  I  commenced  my  la* 
boors. 

♦♦Yes,  Tm  Burke." 

**  Well,  I  hope  you're  done  with  wildness  by  this  time.  Uncle  Tony 
tells  fine  tales  of  your  doings." 

"Uncle  Tony  1     So  you're  Mr.  Basset's  niece — is  that  so ?" 

"You  didn't  take  me  for  his  wife,  I  hope?"  said  she,  again  bursting 
out  into  laughter. 

"In  truth,  I  never  thought  so  well  of  him  as  to  suppose  it." 

"Well,  well,  I'm  sure  it's  little  I  expected  you  to  look  so  mild 
and  so  quiet ;  but  you  needn't  pinch  me  for  all  that.  Isn't  your  name 
Tomr» 

"Yes,  I  hope  you'll  always  call  me  so." 

"Maybe  I  will.  Isn't  that  done  yet?  and  there's  the  milk-bcIl.  Un- 
tie will  be  in  a  nice  passion  if  I'm  not  down  soon— «ut  it— cut  it  at 
once." 

"Now  do  be  patient  for  a  minute  or  two— -it's  all  rigfht  if  you  stay 
ottiei.    I'll  try  my  teeth  on  it." 

"Yes,  but  yon  needn't  try  your  lips  too,"  said  she,  tartly. 

"Why,  it*s  the  only  plan  to  get  your  fingers  out  of  the  way.  I'm 
sore  I  never  was  so  puzzled  in  all  my  life." 

"Nothinfi^  like  practice,  my  boy,  nothing !"  cried  a  merry  voice  from 
the  door  benind  me,  half  choked  with  a  burst  of  laughing,  while  a  mut- 
tered snathema,  in  a  deeper  tone,  followed.  I  looked  back,  and  there 
stood  Bubbleton,  hb  face  florid  with  laughter,  endeavouring  to  hold  back 
Mr,  Bssset,  whose  angry  look  and  flashing  eye  there  was  no  mistaking. 

"Mr.  Burke — ^Burke,  I  say Nelly,  what  does  this  mean?     How 

came  this  youngs  gentleman " 

"As  to  that,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  and  my  blood  somewhat  chafed 
1)7 his  manner,  "this  piece  of  trumpery  tumbled  down  when  I  leaned 
my  arm  on  it.     I  had  no  idea " 

"No,  no  ;  to  be  sure  not,"  broke  in  Bubbleton,  in  an  ecstasy.  "The 
thing  was  delicious :  such  a  bit  of  stage  eflTect.  She  was  there,  as  it 
might  be,  combing  her  hair,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Tom  was  here 
raring  about  absence  and  eternal  separation.  You  are  an  angry  father, 
or  uncle,  all  the  same :  and  I'm  Count  Neitztachcnitz,  the  old  friend 
and  brother-officer  of  Tom's  father.  Now  let  Miss  Nelly — ^but  where  is 
she  ?  why,  she's  gone  !  £h,  and  Basset,  Basset — why,  he's  gone ! 
Come,  Tom,  don't  you  go  too.  I  say,  my  boy,  devilish  well  got  up  that. 
You  ought  to  have  had  a  white  satin  doublet  and  hose,  slashed  with  pale 
cherry  colour  ribands,  to  match,  small  hat  looped,  aigrette  and  wnite 
plume.  She  was  perfect— her  leg  and  foot  were  three  certain  rounds 
of  applause  from  the  pit  and  gallery." 

•*  what  nonsense,"  said  I,  angrily ;  "  we  wern't  playing  a  comfcftif?^ 
^Weren't you  though  t  well,  Vm  deused  sorry  for  it»  tSaCa  a3\— Si^vVi 
4idlook  eon/oundedly  like  an  undress  rehearsid." 
/'Cmae,  com,  no  foolery,  1  beg.     I'm  here  in  a  ^wj  laA  it>U 
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and  this  piece  of  nonsense  ma^  not  make  matters  any  better.    Listen  to 
]ne«  if  yon  can,  patiently  for  five  minutes,  and  ^ive  me  your  adrice." 

I  took  him  by  the  arm  as  I  spoke,  and  leadmg  him  from  the  room* 
where  I  saw  that  every  thing  was  only  suggesting  some  piece  of  scenic 
•fleet,  and  in  as  few  words  as  I  could  command,  explained  how  I  was 
circumstanced ;  omitting,  of  course,  any  detail  of  my  political  bias,  and 
only  stated  so  much  of  my  desires  as  implied  my  wish  to  be  free  of  my 
contract  with  Basset,  and  At  liberty  to  dispose  of  mysalf  as  I  liked  in 
future. 

"I  see,'*  cried  Bubbleton,  as  I  finished;  '*the  old  fox  has  this  five 
hundred  pounds  of  yours. 

"  No,  I  didn't  say  that ;  I  only  mean 

•<  Well,  well,  it's  all  the  same.     If  he  hasn*t»  you  know»  he  ought 

**  No  ;  that's  not  essential  either." 

**No  matter, he  would  if  he  could;  it  just  comes  to  the  same  thing; 
and  you  only  wish  to  iret  clear  out  of  his  hands  at  any  cost.  Isn't 
thatftr       '  '^  . 

"  Exactly ;  you  have  it  all  perfectly." 

«•  Bless  your  heart,  boy,  there's  nothing  easier.  If  I  were  in  vour 
place,  I  should  arrange  the  afiair  in  less  than  a  week.  I'd  have  fits— 
strong  fits,  and  bum  all  the  papers  in  the  office  during  the  paroxysm. 
I'd  make  a  pile  of  deeds,  leases,  bonds,  and  settlements  in  the  back 
yard  T" 

**  I  don't  fancy  your  plan  would  be  so  successful  as  you  flatter  your 
self,"  said  a  dry  husky  voice  behind :  "  there's  rather  a  stringent  law  for 
refractory  apprentices,  as  Mr.  Burke  may  l^am."  We  turned  round, 
and  there  stood  Mr.  Basset,  with  a  grin  of  most  diabolical  malignity 
in  his  by  no  means  pleasant  features.  *'  At  the  same  time,"  continued 
he,  "  your  suggestions  are  of  infinite  value,  and  shall  be  duly  appreciated 
in  the  King's  Bench." 

**  Eh,  King's  Bench,  Lord  bless  you,  don't  speak  of  it ;  mere  trifles,  I 

i'ust  threw  mem  out  as  good  hints.  I  had  fifty  far  better  to  come. 
There's  the  young  lady  now-^o  be  sure,  he  has  started  that  notion  him* 
self,  so  I  must  pretend  it  was  mine ;  but  Miss  Nelly,  I  think,  Tom        " 

**  Mr.  Basset  is  well  aware,"  interrupted  I,  '*  that  I  am  only  desiroua 
to  be  free  and  untrammeled ;  that  whatever  little  means  I  may  derive 
from  my  family,  I'm  willing  to  surrender  a}l,  short  of  actual  beggary,  to 
attain  this  object — that  I  mtend  quitting  Ireland  at  once.  If  Uien  he 
consent  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  me,  let  it  be  at  once,  and  on 
the  spot.  I  have  no  desire,  I  nave  no  power  to  force  him  by  a  threat,  in 
case  of  refusal ;  but  I  hope  he  will  make  so  much  of  amend  to  one  of 
whose  present  desolation  and  poverty  he  is  not  altogether  innocent." 

*<  There,  there ;  that's  devilish  well  said ;  the  whole  thing  is  all  clear 
before  me.  So  come  along.  Basset,  you  and  I  will  settle  all  this.  Have 
you  got  a  private  room  where  we  can  have  five  minutes  chat  together  t 
Tom,  wait  for  me  here." 

Before  either  of  us  could  consent  or  oppose  his  arrangement,  he  had 
taken  Basset's  arm,  and  led  him  down  stairs,  while  I,  in  a  flurry  of  op* 
posing  and  conflicting  resolves,  sat  down  by  my  bed-side  to  think  ovei 
my  fortunes. 

Tired  at  length  with  waiting,  and  half  suspecting  that  my  Tolatilt 

~  dewefkd^d.  to  the  parloui 

my  fail  acquam\«ice«1A\ia '1^«'^1«>m\  \^ 
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biUUd  Terv  wumdmilj  at  eadi  lide  of  her  pratty  fwe,  wKiefa  now  aMmned 
»  ainMMt  Qvakcnih  propriety  of  expiiessiOD.  8h6  wb  \mmtr  eng&ged  in 
iitribiftliiif  lem,  lo  tkree  pale,  redrsyed  emaciated  men,  whote  wpongy 
lookingy  threadbare  garments  bespoke  to  be  attorneys*  clerks :  a  smaB  impv  a 
kind  of  embryo  praetitiOBen  kneh  before  die  ftre  in  the  aef  of  I0ieiiii{  bread  ; 
/bat  foBowed  witk  his  sharp  pierdng  eyes  erery  stir  m  the  apartmeiit,  and 
iisiiied  to  watch  with  aialieioiie  plcMure  the  wry  faces  around,  wheaet^r 
wf  ondoe  dilot^  of  die  bohea,  or  any  curtaihnent  of  die  hlee  nilh  pressed 
h^rily  on  the  guests.  These  were  not  exactly  the  circumstances  to  renew 
By  acquaintance  with  ny  fair  neighboqr  had  I  been  00  minded :  00  having 
denned  her  offer  of  breakfast,  I  leaned  moodily  on  the  chinmey-piece,  my 
sBxiety  to  know  my  fate  beeoming  each  instant  more  painful.  Mean- 
while, not  a  word  wae  spoken— a  sad  moody  silenoe,  unbroken  save  by 
the  soande  of  estiiig,  pervaded  all,  when  suddenly  tho  door  of  the  front  pailonr 
was  flung  open,  and  Bubbleton*8  pleasant  voice  was  heard  as  he  talked  awagr 
ueeasingly ;  in  an  instant  he  entered  followed  by  Basset,  over  whose 
hinl  counleBanee  a  shade  of  better  nature  seemed  to  pass. 

**  In  that  case,**  cried  the  captain,  **  I'm  your  man,  not  that  Fm  anythhie 
Si  a  perfbtmer  at  bredifast  or  dinner ;  supper*s  rather  my  forte—^iA  odotrr  of. 
a  brMled  bone  at  three  in  the  morning,  a  herring  smearod  with  ehelna,  and 
grilled  with  brandy,  two  handred  of  small  oysters,  a  few  hot  onee  to  close 
with,  a  class  of  Selsar  dashed  with  Hollands,  for  health,  and  tfien,  any  mrm* 
te  yoQ  like  of  glasses  of  hot  brandy  and  water  afterwards,  for  pleasore." 

Willie  Bnbblfton  ran  on  in  this  feshion,  he  had  broken  about  half  a  dozea 
^p  in  ihe  slop-basis,  and  seasoning  the  mess  with  the  pepper  and  tinegafr 
wae  bnaily  engaged  in  illostrating  ike  moderation  of  his  morning  appetite. 

«•  Try  a  ihmg  like  thi^  Tom,!*  cried  he,  not  defining  how  It  was  to  be 
effected  nnder  the  circumstances,  while  he  added  in  a  whisper,  ''yodraffdr^e 
aQ  right" 

These  few  words  brought  courage  to  my  heart :  and  I  ventured  to  begin 
the  breakfast  that  had  lain  untasted  before  me. 

*'  1  think,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Basset,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  sur» 
prise  Bnbbleton's  mode  of  breakfasting  had  excited,  *'  I  think  and  trust  that 
ail  has  been  arranged  to  your  satisfaction:*'  then  turning  to  the  clerks,  who 
cat  away  without  even  lifting  their  heads,  •*  Mr.  Muggridge,  you  will  be  late 
at  the  master's  office ;  Jones,  take  that  parcel  to  Hennett ;  Kit,  carry  my 
bag  up  to  the  court." 

Miss  Nelly  did  not  wait  for  the  part  destined  for  her ;  but  with  a  demure 
6ce  rose  from  the  table  and  left  the  room,  giving  me,  however,  one  sly 
l^ce  as  she  passed  my  chair,  diat  1  remembered  for  many  a  day  after. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  am  pressed  for  time  this  morning— » 
Tery  particular  case  comes  on  in  the  Common  Pleas." 

**  Never  speak  of  it  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Bubbleton,  who  had  just 
addressed  himself  to  a  round  of  spiced  beef — '*  business  has  its  calls — just  as 
pleasure  has — ay,  and  appetite  too.  That  would  make  an  excellent  bit  of 
sapper,  with  some  mulled  port,  after  a  few  rubbers  of  shorts."  -4 

:    Basset  paid  little  attention  to  this  speech ;  but  turning  to  me,  continned,  \ 

**  Too  mentioned  your  intention  of  leaving  Ireland,  I  think ;  might  I  ask 
where  I  have  decided  on — from  where — ^it  is  possible  that  your  brother 

•*  My  brother's  anxieties  on  my  account,  Mr.  Basset,  can  scarcely  be  very 
poignant,  and  deserve  no  particular  respect  or  attenUon  at  my  \vaxi^.    \vs^ 
pose  that  this  morning  has  concluded  all  necessary  inleTCO\iiBfe"b^Vw^?sa''Wk^ 
md if xon  bare  8atu£ed mjr  friend  Captain  Bubbleton— *• 


"^  *<P«rtiedy  peifecdy,  aaodier  eop  of  tes,  if  yoa  plena  yg«»  noUijir 
^osid  bo  moio  gnlifjrmf  than  Mr/Baaaat*a  oondiiei— joa  aio  menAj  to  aigs 
^  raeoipt  for  tho  kgaoTi  aod  ho  haada  too  oror  ooo  himdrod  poiiiida ;  iar  t 

thai  itr* 

^  '*  Tooy  qoiloooROot;  mr  biUfor  obo  faondied  at  threo  montha."  !         ' 
.   «« That'a  what  I  moan ;  but  anioly  jon'ra  not  dono  breakfaat— -why^  Torn* 
fO«i*?o  oaton  nothings— I  havo  boon  pielunf  away  thia  half  hoar*  jaat  to  en- 
ooorago  you  a  bii^woUy  woIl«  I  kuush  in  Stophon*a-gieon  at  threo;  ao  heio 
gooa. 

Mr.  Baaaet  now  look  from  hia  poekol-book  aomo  papersy  which  hifinf 
g^anood  hia  eye  orery  ho  handed  to  mo* 

'*  That  ia  a  kind  of  aeknowlodgmont«  Mr.  Barke»  for  the  receipt  of  a 
logMy  to  which  yon  oonld  bo  only  entitled  on  attaining  yonr  majority ;  ben 
aio  yonr  indontnrea  to  me«  and  thia  ia  my  acceptance  for  one  Inmdred 
ponndb.** 

I  '*I  am  oontentt"  aaid  I,  eageriyy  aa  I  aeised  the  pen;  the  thought  of  tar 
liberty  alone  filled  my  mind,  and  I  cared  Utde  for  the  conditiona  prorided  I 
Joewod/Aof. 

\  Baaaet  proffered  hii  hand ;  I  waa  in  no  humour  to  reject  anything  that 
#ren  aimulated  cordiality ;  I  ahook  it  heartily.  Bubbleton  fouowod  my 
jOzamplOf  and,  having  pledged  hima^to  ace  more  of  hia  pleaaant  aoqoaintanoo, 
ibniat  hia  arm  through  mine,  and  bnatled  oat,  adding  in  a  tone  loud  enongh 
to  bo  OTorhoard---^  Made  a  capital  fight  of  it—iold  him  yon  were  a  defender, 
^  united  Iriahman,  a  peep-o*-day  boy,  and  all  that  aort  of  thing— deriliah 
jjlad  lo  |et  rid  of  you,  even  on  Miaa  Nelly*a  account,"  and  ao  he  rattled 
nwtty  without  oeaamf,  until  we  found  ourMlToa  at  Georgo*a-atreot  barraeka, 
jny  pro-occupation  of  mind  proTontmg  my  oron  haring  remarked  what  wvf 
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CHAPTER  XVin.  ! 


THS  captain's  QUAETISf. 


[  WAS  not  sorry  lo  find  that  Miss  Bubbleton  did  not  respond  to  ths  noisy 
nmons  of  the  captain  as  he  flounshod  about  from  one  room  to  the  othert 
iking  the  quarters  echo  to  the  sweet  name  of  **  Anna-Maria.*'  Saladuii 
times,  Peter,  were  also  shouted  out  unsuccessfully ;  and  with  a  fierce 
mace  against  various  grooms  of  the  chambers,  waiting-men,  and  lackeys, 
[io  happily  were  still  unborn,  Bubbleton  flung  himself  into  a  seat,  "and  be* 
n  to  conjecture  what  had  become  of  the  inhabitants. 
^  She's  paying  a  morning  call — gone  to  see  the  duchess — that's  it,  or  per- 
ips  she's  looking  over  that  suit  of  pearls  I  bought  yesterday  at  GaJlon^-^ 
etty  baubles,  but  dear  at  eight  hundred  pound8---never  mind,  what's  money 
r— eh,  Tom  ?" 

As  he  looked' at  me  for  a  reply  I  drew  my  chair  closer  toward  him,  and 
Sliming  as  much  of  importance  as  my  manner  could  command,  I  besonghl 
s  attention  for  a  moment.  Hitherto,  partly  from  my  own  indecision,  partly : 
»m  his  flighty  and  volatile  bearing,  I  had  never  an  opportunity  either  to 
cplaiA  my  real  position  or  my  political  sentiments,  much  less  my  intentions 
r  the  future.  The  moment  had  at  length  arrived,  and  I  resolved  to  profit 
r  it;  and,  in  as  few  words  -as  I  was  able,  gave  a  brief  narrative  of  my  life 
^m  the  hour  of  my  father's  death  to  the  day  in  which  I  fell  into  his  own 
inds,  in  Dublin,  only  omitting  such  portions  as  might,  by  the  mention  of 
imes,  compromise  others  concerned. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  attentive  than  he  was,  during  the  entire 
»tail — he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  listened  with  eager  curiosi^ 
all  my  scrapes  and  difficulties,  occasionally  nodding  in  assent,  and  now 
'ineing  by  his  excited  air  his  desire  to  learn  further ;  and  when  I  at  last 
onnd  up  by  avowing  my  long-cherished  desire  to  enter  the  French  service, 
)  sat  perfectly  silent  a^d  seemed  to  reflect  gravely  on  the  whole. 
*•  I  say,  Tom,"  said  he  at  length,  as  he  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  and  laid 
s  hand  impressively  on  my  knee,  **  there's  good  stuff  in  thatF— excellent 
iff!  depend  upon  it!" 

*<  Good  stuff !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  in  amazement 
*<  I  mean,"  replied  he,  '*  there's  bone  in  it,  sinew  in  it,  substance  in  i^— 
ere  are  some  admirable  situations  too.  How  Fulham  would  come  out  in 
ony  Basset — brown  shorts,  white  stockings,  high  shoes  and  buckles— his 
rn  very  costume ;  and  there's  that  little  thing  Miss  Booth,  for  Nelly,  give 
T  a  couple  of  songs,  ballad  airs  take  best ;  Williams  should  be  Barton— a 
vilish  fine  villain  in  coarse  parts,  Williams.  I  think  I  see  him  stealing 
mg  by  the  flats  with  his  soldiers  to  the  attack.  Then  the  second  act 
omd  open— interior  of  hut — ^peasants  round  a  table— -eating  always  sno- 
ssfnl  on  the  stage— nothing  like  seeing  a  fat  fellow  bolting  hard  eggs,  and 
BSlering  out  unpronounceable  jokes  over  a  flagon  of  coloured  water— yoo 
'  rif^t  should  have  your  own  part— a  splendid  thing— devilish  fine,  your 
nsations  when  the  cabin  was  on  fire,  and  the  feUowa  Niem  Yradii&&%^dEMQX 
tib  tbeir  bayoDetf,  to  discover  you." 


'  «'  And  who*8  to  perform  Captain  Bubbleton  V*  asked  I,  rentaring  for  onee 
to  humonr  his  absurdity. 

**  Eh  ?— oh,  there*s  nothing  for  me,  no  marked  featare,  nothing  strong, 
Bothing  characteristic.  That  has  been  through  life  my  greatest,  my  very 
highest  ambition — that  no  man  should  ever  detect  by  anything  in  my  man* 
ner,  my  dress,  or  my  style  of  eomrersaiion,  that  I  was  not  John  Nokes,  or 
Peter  Styles.  You'll  meet  me  at  a  dinner  party,  Tom,  you'll  converse 
with  me,  drink  with  me,  we*ll  sit  tfie  evening  together,  grow  intimate—* 
perhaps  you'll  borrow  fifty  pounds  of  me,  and  yet  I'd  wager  another  you'd 
never  gness  that  I  rodr  i  hippopotamus  across  the  Oangee  after  tiffin  one 
day,  to  pay  my  respee  s  to  the  governor-general.  That,  let  me  tell  yoOf 
Ton,  is  the  very  proudest  boast  a  man  can  make.  Do  you  see  that  scarf 
II  looks  nothmg  now.  That  was  a  bite  from  a  ferocious  boa ;  the  villain  gal 
into  my  room  before  breakfast ;  he  had  eaten  my  choekadar,  a  fellow  I  was 
very  fond  of—" 

<*  Ah,  I  remember  yoa  mentioned  that  to  me.  And  now,  to  come  baek  W 
my  doll  story,  to  which,  I  assure  you,  however  dramatic  yon  may  deem  It, 
I'd  prefer  adding  an  act  or  so  before  it  comes  before  the  world.  I  intend  W 
leave  this  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  you  must'nt  think  of  it  yet  awhile ;  why,  my  dear  feUoWp 
Toa've  a  hundred  pounds— only  think  of  that;  twenty  will  biing  yo«  to 
Paris,  less  if  3ron  choose.  I  once  travelled  ftom  Glugdamuek  to  the  Ohaali 
<tf  Bnnderamnd,  for  half  a  rupee— put  my  elephants  on  three  biecults  ft 
diy,  explained  to  them  in  Hindostanee  (a  meet  expressive  language)  thil 
our  provisions  had  fallen  shoru— that  on  our  arrival  all  arrears  of  grwk 
should  be  made  up.  Th^  tossed  up  their  trunks  thus,  in  token  of  Msenl^ 
aftd  on  we  marched.     Well,  when  we  came  to  Helgie,  there  was  M 


■**  Very  true,"  interrupted  1,  half  in  despair  at  the  torrent  of  story-teilinf 
I  had  got  involved  in ;  *•  but  you  forget  I  have  neither  elephants  nor  caaaslip 
nor  coolies,  nor  chockadars ;  I'm  a  mere  adventurer  with,  ezoept  yowaelf, 
not  a  Mend  in  the  worid." 

■*  Then  why  not  join  us  V*  cried  the  ever  ready  captain ;  *«  we  are  to  hsM 
our  orders  for  foreign  service  in  a  few  weeks  ^  you've  only  to  volunteer  { 
ytMi've  money  enough  to  buy  your  kit  When  you'je  faiiiy  in,  if s  only 
writing  to  your  brother ;  besides,  something  always  turns  up :  Ant's  my 
philosophy.  1  rarely  want  any  tfitng  1  don't  find  means  to  obtain,  sonehow 
or  otfier." 

*'  No,"  said  I,  resolutely,  **  I  will  never  join  the  serviee  of  n  eouatiy 
which  has  Inflicted  such  fool  injustice  on  my  native  land." 

•«  AH  staff  and  nonsense,"  cried  Bubbleton ;  •*  who  cares  the  deuce  of 
dubs  about  politics ;  when  you're  my  age,  youll  find  that  tf  you're  aol 
making  something  of  politics,  tiiey'U  make  very  litde  of  you.  I'd  as  soott 
sen  figs  for  my  grocer,  or  snuff  for  my  tobacconist,  as  I'd  bother  hie 
gtnremuig  the  kingdom  for  Billy  Pitt.  He's  p«jd  for  it ;  that's  his 
not  mine.  No,  no,  my  boy,  join  us;  you  shall  be  "Burke  tf  WBr%f^ 
well  have  a  glorious  campaign  among  the  Yankees,  I'll  teadi  you  te 
Seneca  language,  and  we'll  have  a  ramble  through  tiie  Indian  eettiemeBts* 
MeanwUle,  jrou  dine  to-day  at  tiie  mesa ;  to-morrow  we  pio-nie  at  the  \hm^ 


rie;  next  day  we-       what  the  deuce  is  next  day  to  be    ■  'oh,  yea,  imxI 
msf  we  dl  dine  with  tou.    Nothing  stiff  or  formd ;  %  snug,  quiet  tiikif  te 
jfeMtt-^V  man^e  It  all.** 
Hm0  WIS  an  ailment  there  waa  no  wrirtBg^  i»\  ^wpgfiwlitfc  ^msa  tUMk* 
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bnii^  myself  witk  m  mlemt  vow,  ^ome  what  aightt  I'U  leaFO  Ireland  4he4i||f 
dUr  fliy  disDer  party. 

Under  whatever  fuiae,  with  what  hkitory  of  my  mtk^  wealth,  and  tvmi^i 
aiataee,  BoMeioa  thought  pniper  to  preaent  im  lo  hia  brother  oAper%  | 
■aaei  oay  i  \mx  ooihiag  eoidd  poaaibly  be  more  kiad,  or  evea  laoie  rtiiMriL 
thia  their  veeeptiott  of  me ;  aaid  although  I  had  aome  diffieiilty  io  peplyiM 
to  <|ae8tioBa  pot  oadermiatakea  notioaa  of  my  poaitioo  and  inteatloDe,  I  leadft* 
^  foUowod,  as  far  aa  I  waa  able,  Ihe  line  auggeated  by  my  imaguMtAve  ArVtlft. 
wfaoae  rapreaeotationa,  I  aoapeeled  would  Im  reoeived  with  a  ""^t^'""  JfrarW 
tioD  by  hia  old  asaociaiea. 

There  ie,  perhapa,  no  apeoiea  of  aodety  ao  atnlung  and  to  eaptivaAlf  l# 
itt  3N>Q|ig  anaii  eiiteaiig  on  life,  as  that  of  a  military  OMaa.  The  eaay,  laeH^ 
bied  intimacy,  that  never  degenerates  into  undue  familiarity ;  the  fOO(Mwi* 
■oamA,  pbyM  railery,  thai  never  verges  on  coarseBees  or  severity;  the  h^l^y 
\kmdi^gci  oid  men's  wisdom  and  young  men's  buoyancy —all  are  ver]r  air 
Iraecive  features  of  aoeial  intercourse,  even  independently  of  ihe  atnaoMr 
iaHiest  thai  invests  the  companionship  of  bmo  whose  earner  is  aimii.  IMi 
this;  attd  I  enjoyed  it  too,  not  the  leas  pleasanlly,  that  I  discovered  «o  ovi^ 
imm  of  that  violent  partisan  feeling  I  had  been  led  to  believe  was  Ihe  dia» 
<Bguishing  mark  of  the  royalist  soldier.  If,  by  chance,  any  aUusion  was  mado- 
tsitt  tvai&ea  of  die  period,  it  was  invariably  done  more  in  a  tone  of  lesMQi 
fer  ■istsfcnn  ami  ill-dweeted  poktioal  views,  thim  in  Deprehaosion  of  <li«toy* 
tiywd  sebeiiisn ;  and  when  I  heard  the  dispassionate  opinionSf  end  JistSAod. 
ti  im  miU  oonnsels  of  these  men,  whom  I  had  alwaya  believed  to  be  tho 
veriest  tyrants  and  oppressors,  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  own  senses,  9^ 
Manly  oppoeedb  wore  my  impfeasiens  and  my  experienee.  One  only  of  |h« 
fmtf  eviBcad  an  oppoaite  feeling.  He  was  a  pale,  thin,  radber  handsome 
MB,' of  atoot  £ve  and  twenty*  who  had  latdiy  joined  them  from  a  drofoon 
■giment,  and  who,  by  sandry  little  inuendoes,  was  ever  bringing  Ufipeimosft 
Ihe  ysfwenca  he  evinced  £6r  his  former  service,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  bo 
Inck  again  in  the  cavalry. 

CaptaiQ  Montague  Crofts  was,  indeed,  the  only  exception  I  witnessed  to- 
the  abnest  brotherly  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  forty-fifth.  Instead  of  idea- 
tifjfing  hlsBoelf  with  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  brother  officers,  he  belil 
hsBssif  studiously  apart.  Regarding  his  stay  in  the  regiment  like  a  period 
of  fsobation,  he  aeemed  resolved  to  form  neither  intimacies  nor  iriendiBbip9» 
bat  to  wok  patiently  for  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  corps,  to  emancipate 
kiiiselflrom  aeoetety  below  his  caste. 

The  cold,  repuisive,  steady  stare,  the  scarcely-bowed  head,  the  impasaivp 
dbnoB  srtdi  which  he  heard  (he  words  of  Bubbleton's  intioduolion  of  ms^ 
fiwrned  a  strong  conttnat  widi  the  ^arm  cordiality  of  the  others  j,  and  thoHfhr 
at  the  time  little  disposed  to  criticise  the  manner  of  any  one,  and  still  leas  $fk. 
hsdiasafioftfid  with  anything,  I  conceived  from  the  moment  a  4isUke  to 
Casfti,  which  I  felt  to  iooraaso  wi^  every  minute  I  spont  in  bim 
Hie  fimt  •ecaston  vhkh  auggesnd  this  dislike  oo  my  pert  w«e» 
_  that  while  BuhUeto»»*-wbeoe  hisAsrical  aoeuraey^ar  Mini 
sdheraaee  to  reaUty,  no  ons  in  tbs  eeine  thought  of  ^re<tiurinf  nsrralod  owWi 
ft  ihft  miMiiikia  nitwtups,  Ciofts,  fer  from  joiuii^  in  4he  hasmliKis  mTh 

HI  cmiatarl,  iwraaaUy  tot>k  dsli^t  m  ^ueetioniog  and  awiP#> 
ftjhessmfltygaptatn,  qaoiimg  JumniS  s«iinat  hiasael^  apd  playiM 
«i  iMke  whai^  hMrever  «Mrt  sad  wtt^  lA  a  kw  ^uitt»  iPit 
downright  rudeness  when  practiced  in  society.  Bubbleton,  it  is  tnM«oafi^ 
is«hf  fBi«jtlwM»4be  Mteid  nMsai  ofn<o»ji.Vts>»mr;  ^t«i^«t»#<Nf^ 
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hk  Hm  ftgimefU  the  odier  had  not  a  single  friend  amottf  them.  To  mti 
CnihB  maniferced  the  most  perfect  indiflerence— not  ever  mixing  himaelf  ii 
way  eonreraation  in  which  I  bore  a  part.  He  raieljr  turned  hie  head  toward 
^  part  of  the  table  at  which  I  sat ;  and,  by  an  air  of  hanghty  sopereilioii^ 
BOSS,  fare  me  plainly  to  understand  that  onr  acquaintance,  though  professedly 
begmiy  was  to  proceed  no  further.  I  cannot  say  how  happy  I  felt  to  lean, 
that  one  I  had  so  much  cause  to  dislike,  was  a  riolent  aristocrat,  an  ultra 
Tory,  a  most  uncompromising  denouncer  of  the  Irish  liberal  party,  and  an 
OQl-and-out  advocate  of  severe  and  harsh  measures  toward  the  people.  He 
never  missed  an  opportunity  for  the  enunciation  of  such  doctrines,  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  the  listeners,  there  was,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  no  small  risk  in  gainsaying ;  and  this  immunity  did  Crofts  enjoy  to  his 
heart's  content 

Blight  as  these  few  reminiscences  of  the  mess  are,  they  are  the  calied*op 
memories  of  days  not  to  be  forgotten  by  me.  For  now,  what  with,  my  habi* 
tnal  indecision  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bubbleton*s  solicitations  on  the  other,  I 
oontinued  to  linger  on  in  Dublin,  leading  the  careless,  easy  life  of  those 
about  me,  joining  in  all  the  plots  for  amusement  which  the  capital  afforded, 
and  mixing  in  every  society  to  which  my  military  friends  had  acceas.  Slen* 
der  as  were  my  resources,  they  sufficed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  knew  not 
their  limit,  to  appear  abundant.  Crofts  was  the  only  rich  man  in  the  regi* 
ment ;  snd  my  willingness  to  enter  into  every  scheme  of  pleasure,  regardlcM 
of  cost,  impressed  them  all  with  the  notion  tluit  Bubbleton  for  once  was  right, 
and  that  **  Burke  was  a  kind  of  west-country  Cnesus,*'  invaluaUe  to  the  regi* 
ment. 

'  Week  aAer  week  rolled  on,  and  still  did  I  find  myself  a  denixen  of  Georie's 
street ;  the  silly  routine  of  the  barrack  life  filled  all  my  thoughts,  save  when 
the  waning  condition  of  my  purse  would  momentarily  turn  them  toward  the 
Ihtnre ;  but  these  moments  of  reflection  came  but  seldom,  and  at  last  eame 
not  at  all.  It  was  autumn— the  town  almost  divested  of  its  inhabitants,  at 
least,  of  all  who  could  leave  it ;  and  along  the  parched,  sun  burnt  streets,  a 
stray  jingle  or  a  noddy  was  rarely  seen  to  pass.  The  squares,  so  lately 
erowcfed  with  equipage  and  cavalcades  of  horsemen,  were  silent  and  deserted; 
the  closed  shutters  of  every  house,  and  the  grass-grown  steps,  vouched  for 
the  absence  of  the  owners.  The  same  dreamy  lethargy  that  seemed  to  rest 
over  the  deserted  city,  appeared  to  prevade  every  thing;  and  save  a  certain 
snbdued  activity  among  the  officials  of  the  Castle — a  kind  of  groimd-swell 
movement  that  boded  something  important— there  was  nothing  stirring.  The 
great  measure  of  the  **  union,"  which  had  been  carried  on  the  night  of  the 
riots,  had,  however,  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  liberal  party ;  and 
many  who  onee  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  politics  had  now  deserted  public 
life  ror  evir. 

They  with  whom  I  associated  cared  but  litde  for  these  things.  There 
were  but  two  or  three  Irish  in  the  regiment,  and  they  had  long  since  lost  all 
their  nationality  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  service ;  so  that  I  heard  nothing 
of  what  occupied  the  publie  mind,  and  lived  on  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
threatening  hurricane,  in  a  calm  as  deep  as  death  itself. 
I  i  I  neither  saw  Barton  nor  Basset  since  the  day  of  my  leave-taking ;  and, 
srtran^r  still,  never  could  meet  with  Darby,  who  aeemed  to  have  deserlad 
Dublin.  The  wreck  of  the  party  he  belonged  to  seemed  now  effectnally  a^ 
eomplished,  and  the  prospect  of  Irish  independence  was  lost,  as  it  seemed* 
for  ever. 
/^  /  w»0  Bitting  oae  evening  fai  the  window  of  Buhbleton's  qnarteis,  thinlcmg 
#wr  tf«M  ihingg,  not  wilixnit  self-reproach  fof  ihib\i£e\^aa\ind^BEiVK^'Q^ 
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Inly  mArtnt  to  the  principles  I  had  laid  down  for  my  gaidanec.  I  thonfht  of 
poor  De  Meadon,  and  all  his  ambitious  dreams  for  my  success,  and  I  felt  my 
cheek  flush  with  shame  for  my  base  desertion  of  the  cause  to  which,  witn 
Ui  dying  breath,  he  devoted  me.  I  brought  up  in  memory  those  happy 
•fipiiigs,  as  we  wandered  through  the  fields,  talking  over  the  glorious  earn- 
piigns  of  Italy,  or  speculating  on  the  mighty  changes  we  believed  yet  befoM 
v  :  and  then  I  thought  of  the  reckless  orgies  in  which  my  present  life  was 
pu.-:cd.  I  remembered  how  his  full  voiee  would  falter  whim  one  great  name 
fell  from  his  lips ;  and  with  what  reverence  he  touched  his  chapeau  as  the 
word  **  Bonaparte  "  escaped  from  him — and  how  my  heart  thrilled  to  think 
of  an  enthusiasm '^that  could  light  up  the  dying  embers  of  a  broken  heart,, 
ind  make  it  flash  out  in  vivid  brilliancy  once  more !  and  longed  to  feel  as  he 
did. 

For  the  first  time  for  some  weeks  I  found  myself  alone.  Bubbleton  was 
OQ  guard ;  and  though  I  had  promised  to  join  him  at  supper,  I  lingered  al 
home,  to  think  and  ponder  over  the  past ;  1  scarcely  dared  to  face  the  future* 
It  was  growing  dusky.  The  rich  golden  arch  of  an  autumn  moon  could  be 
leen  tluough  Uie  hazy  mist  of  that  half  frost,  which  is,  at  this  season,  the  sure 
haibinger  of  a  hot  day  on  the  morrow.  The  street  noises  had  gradually  died 
away,  and  save  the  distant  sound  of  a  ballad-singer,  whose  mournful  cadenee 
fen  sadly  on  the  ear,  I  heard  nothing. 

WhbcQi  perceiving  it,  1  found  myself  listening  to  the  doggrel  of  the  min- 
itnlt  who»  uke  most  of  her  fellows  of  the  period,  was  celebrating  the  mean* 
that  had  been  used  by  government  to  carry  their  favourite  measure,  the  union 
vith  En^^and.  There  was,  indeed,  very  little  to  charm  the  ear,  or  win  the 
sase»  in  either  the  accent  or  the  sentiment  of  the  melody  ;  yet  somehow  she 
had  eontrived  to  collect  a  pretty  tolerable  audience,  who  moved  slowly  along 
with  her  down  the  street,  and  evinced  by  many  an  outburst  of  enthnsiafm 
how  thoronghly  they  relished  the  pointed  allusions  of  the  verse,  and  how 
com^tely  they  enjoyed  the  dull  satire  of  the  song.  * «} 

As  fliey  approacned  the  barracks,  the  procession  came  to  a  halt,  probably 
dftftming  that  so  Valuable  a  lesson  should  not  be  lost  to  his  majesty's  service  ; 
and«  forming  into  a  circle  around  the  sinfi^er,  a  silence  was  commanded— 
when,  with  that  quivering  articulation  so  characteristic  of  the  tribe,  and  dial 
stm^  quality  of  voice  that  seems  to  alternate  between  a  high  treble  and  e 
de^bass,  the  lady  began-— 

••  Don't  be  crowdin  an  me  that  away.  There  it  is  now — ^ye're  tearin'  the 
doik  off  the  back  o'  me !  Devil  receave  the  note  Fll  sing,  if  ye  don't  be- 
have——And  look  at  his  honor  up  there,  wid  a  tenpenny  bit  in  the  heel  of  his 
fiMfinr  OM.  The  Lord  reward  your  purty  face— 'tis  yourself  has  die  darlin' 
Hoe  eyes  !■  Bad  scran  to  yez,  ye  blaggards— look  at  my  elegant  bonnet^ 
ibe  way  you've  made  it !" 

'*Arrah!  rise  the  tune,  and  don't  be  blarneying  the  young  gentleman," 
said  a  voice  from  the  crowd ;  and  then  added,  in  a  lower,  but  very  audible 
lone— ''Them  chaps  has't  a  farthin' beyond  their  pay — three  and  ninepence 
a  week,  and  find  themselves  in  pipeclay !" 

A  mde  laugh  followed  this  insolent  speech ;  and  the  ballad-singer,  whose 
Way  had  only  been  to  ru9€  attract  a  sufficient  auditory*  then  began  to  ft 
mj  weD  known  air— 

••  Come  hither,  M.  P.t,  and  Fll  tell 

My  edrice,  and  I'm  rare  yoa'U  not  mock  it  i 
Whoe'er  bee  a  coiutry  to  §el\, 
w.        Jimtdnerer  wuut  gold  in  Ium  pocket* 
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Toar  bvoiWr  a  bMhop  ihall  b«  2 
\  Toonelf— if  you  only  will  make  a 

^  Voioe  in  ov  m»-jo-rity — 

We'll  make  yoa  chief  judge  in  Jamiioft. 
Tol.  lalderol,tolderolUyl*' 

The  mob-cboTUS  here  broke  in,  and  continued  with  encb  hajiH)" 
«iaf  m,  that  I  lost  the  entire  of  the  next  verse  in  the  tamult. 

•<  Tour  fether,  they  ley,  ie  en  see, 
And  your  moUier,  not  noted  for  knowledge ; 

Bnt  he*U  do  very  well  et  Madna. 
And  ahc  akallbe  proroat  of  college. 

Your  annl.  Iady*a-maid  to  the  queen ; 

And  Bill,  if  he* II  give  up  hia  rakin* 
And  not  drunk  in  day-time  be  aeen, 

I'U  BMke  him  a  roey  erahdeeoon. 

Tol,  lol  de  loi,  tol  de  rol  lay  I 

A  joIUor  aet  ne'er  waa  aeen, 
Than  you*il  be,  when  freed  from  your  oallin*, 

With  an  empty  houaein  CoUege<green — 
What  an  elegant  plaoe  to  play  ball  in ; 

Ould  Foater  atand  by  with  hia  maee, 
He'll  do  mighty  well  for  a  marker ; 

John  Toler '^ 

<'  Here's  the  police  !'*  said  a  gruff  voice  from  Che  crowd ;  and  tfa' 
was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  every  accent  of  fear  and  d 
while  in  an  instant  all  took  to  flight,  some  dashing  down  obscure  lac 
naxrow  alleys,  others  running  straight  onward  toward  Dame-street, 
showing  the  evident  apprehension  they  felt  at  the  approach  of  these  d 
aflicialB.  The  ballad-singer  alone  did  not  move.  Whether  too  old 
tnfiim  to  trust  to  speed,  or  too  much  terrified  to  run,  1  know  n< 
there  she  stood,  the  last  cadence  of  her  song  still  dying  on  her  lips, 
the  clattering  sounds  of  men  advancing  rapidly  were  heard  in  the 
ftreeL 

I  know  not  why,  some  strange  momentary  impulse,  half  pity,  half  c 
moved  me  to  her  rescue,  and  I  called  out  to  the  sentry — '*  Let  that  ^ 
paaa  in !"  She  heard  the  words,  and  with  an  activity  greater  than  1 
nave  expected,  sprang  into  the  barrack-yard,  while  the  police  passed  e 
iUkf  in  vain  pursuit  of  their  victims. 

I  remained  motionless  in  the  window-seat,  watching  the  now  silent 
when  a  gentle  tap  oame  to  my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  there  stood  the 
«f  the  badilad-ginger,  her  ragged  doak  gathered  closely  across  her  fac 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  held  the  bundle  of  printed  songs,  h< 
•took  in  trade. 


«  ^^^^  ft 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

^  THE   QUARRSL. 

Whub  I  stood  gazing  at  the  uncouth  and  ragged  figure  hefore  me,  she 

pushed  rudely  past,  and,  shutting  the  door  hehind  her,  asked  in  a  low 

whisper,  "  Are  ye  aJone  ?*'  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  threw 
back  the  tattered  honnet  that  covered  her  head,  and,  removing  a  wig  of 
long  black  hair,  stared  steadfastly  at  me. 

*'Do  you  know  me  now?"  said  the  hag,  in  a  voice  of  almost  menacing 
eagerness. 

*•  What  !'*  cried  I,  in  amazement,  "  it  surely  cannot  he— Darhy,  is 
this  really  you  ?** 

"  Ye  may  well  say  it,**  replied  he  hitterly.  "  Ye  had  time  enough  to 
forget  me  since  we  met  last ;  and  'tis  thinking  twice  your  grand  fnends 
die  officers  would  he,  hefore  they'd  put  their  necks  where  mine  is  now 
to  see  you.  Read  that*' — as  he  spoke  he  threw  a  ragged  and  torn  piece 
of  printed  paper  on  the  tahle — '*  read  that ;  and  you'll  see  there's  five 
hnndred  pounds  of  blood-money  to  the  man  that  takes  me.  Ay,  and  here 
I  stand  this  minit  in  the  king's  barrack,  and  walked  fifty-four  miles  this 
Messed  day  just  to  see  you  and  speak  to  you  once  more. — ^Well,  well,*' 
he  turned  away  his  head  while  he  said  this,  and  wiping  a  starting  teaz 
from  his  red  eyeball,  he  added — *'  Master  Tom,  'tis  myself  would  never 
liTieve  ye  done  it." 

**  Did  what  ?"  said  I,  eagerly :  **  what  have  I  ever  done  that  you  should 
efaige  me  thus  ?" 

But  Darby  heard  me  not :  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  his  lips 
moved  rapidly  as  though  he  were  speaking  to  himself.  ''  Ah,"  said  he 
half  doua,  **  true  enough,  'tis  the  gentlemen  that  betrayed  us  alway»-^ 
never  came  g^ood  of  the  cause  where  they  took  a  part.  But  you" — here 
he  turned  fufi  round,  and  grasping  my  arm,  spoke  directly  to  me — ^*^  you 
that  I  loved  better  than  my  own  kith  and  kin,  that  I  thought  would  one 
day  be  a  pride  &nd  glory  to  us  all — ^you  that  I  brought  over  myself  to  the 

etuse ^"      . 

,   "And  when  have  I  deserted — ^when  have  I  betrayed  it  ?" 

"When  did  you  desert  itt"  repeated  he,  in  a  tone  of  mocking  koay. 
**^dl  me  the  uay  and  the  hour  ye  came  here— tell  me  the  first  time  ye 
ait  iotni  among  the  red  butchers  of  King  George,  and  1^11  answer  ym 
diat.  13^1  here  you'  ought  to  bet  Is  this  the  home  for  him  that  has  a 
Jeart  for  Ireland  ?  I  never  said  you  betrayed  us ;  others  said  it— but  I 
stood  to  it,  ye  never  dM  that.  But  what  does  it  signify  ?  'Tis  no  wonder 
ve  left  us ;  we  were  poor  and  humble  people,  we  had  nothing  at  heart 
tut  tbe  good  cause " 

"  Stop,"  cried  I,  maddened  by  his  taunts — "  what  could  I  have  done  t 
where  was  my  place  ?" 


lighter  smce  1  seen  you,  and  it  will  be  lighter  again  when  I  girm 
jroulhis  wamin* — (jfo4  knows  if  you'll  mind  it:— you  think  youiaelC  mJG^ 
aow  since  'you  joined  the  aodgera — you^d  think  they  ttual  you,  wA  ^iaal 
Barton V  ejrelaah  on  ye  stlU-^^^ere  isn't  a  word  ya«  uw  \MXk\  noXadk d^sm 
i5  k2 


u^m^w*^  n 
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—not  a  man  you  spake  to,  isn't  watched !  You  donU  know  it,  but  1 
know  it.  There's  more  go  to  the  gallows  in  Ireland  over  their  wini 
than  with  the  pike  in  their  hands.     Take  care  of  your  friends,  I  say." 

"  You  wrong  them,  Darby,  and  you  wrong  mc.  Never  have  I  bean 
from  one  here  u  single  word  that  could  offend  the  proudest  heart  amoni 
us." 

"  Why  would  thoy — what  need  of  it ;  ar'n't  we  down,  down— ar'n' 
wc  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  is  the  roof  left  to  shelter  us ;  dare  we  waU 
the  roads  ;  dare  we  say  *God  save  ye'  when  wo  meet,  and  not  be  triei 
for  pass-words  ?  It's  no  wonder  they  pity  us— the  hardest  heart  mus 
melt  sometimes." 

**  As  to  myself,"  said  L  for  there  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  reasoi 
with  him  further,  "  my  every  wish  is  with  the  cause  as  warmly  as  on  th< 
day  we  parted  ;  but  I  look  to  France' " 

"  Ay,  and  why  not  ?  I  remember  the  time  your  eye  flashed  and  you 
cheek  grew  another  colour  when  you  spoke  01  that." 

**  Yes,  Darby,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  **  and  I  had  not  been  here  now 
out  that  the  only  means  I  possessed  of  forwarding  myself  in  the  Frencl 
service  are  unfortunately  lost  to  me." 

•*  And  what  was  that  ?"  interrupted  he,  eagerly. 

**  Some  letters  which  the  poor  Captain  de  Meudon  gave  me,"  said  I 
endeavouring  to  seem  as  much  at  ease  as  I  could.  Darby  stooped  dowi 
as  I  spoke,  and  ripping  open  the  lining  of  his  cloak,  produced  a  smal 
parcel  fastened  with  a  cord,  saying*^ 

"  Are  these  what  you  mean !" 

I  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  delight 
discovered  Charles's  letter  to  the  head  of  the  dcoU  militare^  together  wit! 
a  letter  of  credit,  and  two  checks  on  his  banker.  The  note  to  his  siste: 
was  not,  however,  among  them. 

^*  How  came  you  by  these.  Darby  ?"  inquired  I,  eagerly. 

**  I  found  them  on  the  road  Barton  travelled  the  same  evening  yoi 
made  your  escape  from  the  yeomanry— you  remember  that — they  wew 
soon  missed,  and  an  orderly  was  sent  back  to  search  for  them.  Since 
that  I've  kept  them  by  m  3,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  thought  of 
bringing  them  to  you,  thinking  you  might  Know  something  about  them.' 

**  There's  a  mark  on  this  one,"  said  I,  still  gazing  on  the  paper  in  m} 
hand — *•  it  looks  like  b'ood." 

**  If  it  is,  it's  mine  then,"  said  Darby,  doggedly,  and  after  a  pause  he 
continued— ^<  the  soldier  galloped  up  the  very  minute  I  was  stooping  foi 
the  papers  ;  he  called  out  to  me  to  give  them  up,  but  I  pretended  not  tc 
hear,  and  took  a  long  look  round  to  see  what  way  I  could  escape  wher€ 
his  horse  couldn't  mllow  me ;  but  he  saw  what  I  was  at,  and  the  sam« 
instant  his  sabre  was  in  my  shoulder,  and  the  blood  running  hot  down  mj 
arm — ^I  fell  on  my  knees,  but  if  I  did,  I  took  this  from  my  breast,"  hcr« 
he  drew  forth  a  long-barrelled  rusty  pistol,  **  and  shot  him  through  th« 
neck." 

•*  Was  he  killed  ?"  said  I,  in  horror  at  the  coolness  of  the  recital. 

«'  Sorrow  one  0'  me  knows.  He  fell  on  his  horse's  mane,  and  I  saw 
the  beast  gallop  with  him  up  the  road  with  his  arms  hanging  at  each 
side  of  the  neck;  and  then  I  heard  a  crash,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  down, 
and  the  horse  was  dragg[inff  him  by  the  stirrup ;  but  the  dust  soon  hid 
kna  fipom  my  sight,  and  indeed  I  was  growing  weak  tea;  so  I  crept  into 
'%R»Aitefta«  miU  k  was  dark,  and  ihen  |[ol  do^m  ta  Glencree/*^ 
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The  easy  indifference  with  which  he  spoke,  the  tone  of  coolness  in 
which  he  narrated  this  circumstance,  thrilled  through  me  far  more  pain- 
fully than  the  most  passionate  description ;  and  I  stood  gazing  on  him 
with  a  feeling  of  dread,  that  unhappily  my  features  but  too  plainly  indi* 
cated.  He  seemed  to  know  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and,  as  if 
stung  by  what  he  deemed  my  ingratitude  for  the  service  he  rendered 
me,  his  face  grew  darkly  red,  the  swollen  veins  stood  out  thick  and 
knotted  in  his  forehead,  ms  livid  lips  quivered,  and  he  said,  in  a  thick 
guttural  voice— 

"  Maybe  ye  think  I  murdered  him  ?"  And  then  as  I  made  no  answer^ 
he  resumed  in  a  different  tone — "  And,  faix,  ye  wam't  long  larnin'  their 
lessons.  But  hear  me  now — ^there  never  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause  had 
a  happy  life,  or  an  easy  death ;  there  never  was  one  betrayed  us,  but  we 
were  revenged  on  him  or  his.     I  don't  think  ye 're  come  to  that  yet ;  for 

if  I  did,  by  the  mortial "   As  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  in  a  tone' 

of  the  fiercest  menace,  the  sounds  of  many  voices  talking  without,  and 
the  noise  of  a  key  turning  in  the  lock,  broke  in  upon  our  colloquy ;  and 
Darby  had  barely  time  to  resume  his  disguise  when  Bubbleton  entered, 
followed  by  three  of  his  brother  officers,  all  speaking  together,  and  in 
accents  that  evidently  betokened  their  having  drank  somewhat  freely. 

••I  tell  you,  again  and  again,  the  diamond  wins  it ;  but  here  we  are,'^ 
cried  Bubbleton,  '*  and  now  for  a  pack  of  cards,  and  let's  decide  the 
thing  at  once." 

••  You  said  you'd  bet  fifty,  I  think,"  drawled  out  Crofts,  who  was  un- 
questionably the  most  sober  of  the  party ;  "  but  what  have  we  here  ?" 
At  this  instant  his  eye  fell  upon  Darby,  who  hod  quietly  ensconced 
himself  behind  the  door,  and  hoped  to  escape  unseen.  **  £h — ^what's 
this,  I  say?" 

**  What !"  cried  Bubbleton,  **  what  do  I  see  ?  a  nymph  with  bright  and 
flowing  hair? — a  hag  like  Hecuba,  by  Jove  !  Tom  Burke,  my  man,  how 
comes  the  damsel  here  ?" 

'  •*  'Tis  Kitty,  ould  Kitty  Cole,  your  honour.  The  young  gentleman 
was  buying  a  ballad  from  me,  the  heavens  prosper  him,"  said  Darby. 

"  Nothing  treasonous,  I  hope — no  disloyal  effusion,  Tom — ^no  scandal 
about  Ctueen  Elizabeth,  my  boy— eh  ?'* 

"Come,  old  lady,"  said  Cradock,  "let's  have  the  latest  novelty  of  the 
Liberty." 

**  Yes,"  said  Bubbleton,  "  strike  the  harp  in  praise  of— -confound  the 
word." 

**  Hang  the  old  crone,"  broke  in  Hilliard :  "  here  are  the  cards.     l*he 
game  stands  thus : — a  spade  is  led — ^you've  got  none— hearts  are  trumps.**^ 
^  **  No,  you  mistake,  the  diamond's  the  trump,"  said  Cradock. 
*  **l  cry  halt,"  said  Crofts,  holding  up  both  nis  hands ;  "  the  first  thing 
is,  what^s  the  bet  ?" 

«  "Any  thing  you  like,"  cried  Bubbleton,  "fiAy — a  hundred — ^five 
hundred." 

"  Be  it  then  five  hundred ;  I  take  you,"  said  CroAs,  coolly,  taking  a 
memorandum-book  from  his  pocket. 

"No,  no,"  interposed  Milliard,  "Bubbleton,  you  sha'n't  do  any  such 
thing ;  fiTe**ten— twenty,  if  you  wish,  but  I'll  not  stand  by  at  such  a 
wager." 

"  Well,  then,  if  twenty  be  as  much  as  you  Yia^e  go\  ^^^toX'sacvtsitL  \» 
beW  lepiM  Crofts,  iDsoIentlyt  "  there's  my  stake  t-*  «e  ee^jm^^V^  ^Qkx«« 
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•  note  on  the  table,  and  looked  over  at  Bubbleton,  as  if  awaiting  Us 
doing  the  same. 

I  saw  my  poor  friend^s  embarrassment,  and,  without  stirring  from  my 
place,  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand  in  silence ;  a  squeeze  of  his  fingen 
replied  to  me,  and  the  same  instant  he  threw  the  crumpled  piece  of  paper 
down,  and  cried  out,  **  Now  for  it— decide  the  point." 

Crofts  at  once  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  began  with  the  utmost 
coolness  to  arrange  the  cards ;  while  the  others,  deeply  interested  in  the 
point  at  issue,  looked  on  without  speaking.  I  thought  this  a  good  op- 
portunity for  Darby  to  effect  his  escape,  and,  raising  my  hand  noise- 
lessly, I  pointed  to  the  door.  Darby,  who  had  been  only  waiting  for  the 
fortunate  moment,  stole  quietly  towards  it ;  but,  while  his  hana  was  on 
the  lock,  CroAs  lifted  his  eyes  towards  me,  and  then  thro  wing  them  half 
round,  intimated  at  once  that  he  obserred  the  manaeuvre.  The  blood 
sufiused  my  face  and  temples,  and  though  I  saw  the  door  close  behind 
the  piper,  I  could  not  recover  from  ray  embarrassment,  or  the  fear  that 
pressed  on  me,  lest  Crofts  should  have  penetrated  the  secret  of  Darby*a 
disguise,  and  augured  from  the  fact  something  to  my  discredit. 

*'The  game  is  now  arranged,"  said  he.  *'The  spade  beine  led  here« 
the  second  player  follows  suit,  the  third  haying  none— trump  s  the  card* 
and  is  oyertrumped  by  the  last  in  play ;  the  trick  is  lost,  therefore,  and 
with  it  the  game." 

"No,  no,  interrupted  Bubbleton,  '*you  mistake  altogether;  the  d» 
mond— no,  the  heart ;  I  mean  the— the<— what  the  deuse  is  it  ?  I  say, 
Cradock,  I  had  it  all  correct  a  minute  ago,  how  is  it,  old  fellow  ?" 

'*  Why— you' ye  lost,  that's  all,"  said  the  other,  as  he  looked  intently  oa 
the  table,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  point. 

"  Yes,  Bubbleton,  there's  no  doubt  about  it — you'ye  lost— we  forgot 
all  about  the  last  player,"  said  Hilliard. 

A  violent  knocking  at  the  outer  door  drowned  the  voices  of  all  within* 
while  a  gruff  voice  shouted  out-« 

*' Captain  Bubbleton,  the  grand  round  is  coming  up  Parliament 
street." 

Bubbleton  snatched  up  his  sword,  and  dashing  through  the  room  was 
followed  by  the  others  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Crofts,  alone  remaining  be- 
hind, proceeded  leisurely  to  open  the  folded  piece  of  bank  paper  that  lay 
before  him,  while  I  stood  opposite,  unable  to  take  my  eyes  from  him. 
Slowly  unfolding  the  note,  he  flattened  it  with  his  hand,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  aloud — *^Payez  au  porteur  la  aomme  de  deux  milU 
Uvres        " 

•*I  beg  pardon,"  interrupted  I,  « there's*a  mistake  there ;  that  belongs 
to  me." 

.  '« I  thought  as  much,"  replied  Crof^,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile— ^  I 
scarcely  supposed  my  friend  Bubbleton  had  gone  so  far." 

**  There's  the  sum,  sir,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  control  my  temper, 
and  only  eager  to  regain  possession  of  what  would  at  once  have  compro* 
mised  me,  if  discovered.  "  Ti^is  is  what  Captain  Bubbleton  lost — twenty 
pounds,  if  I  mistake  not." 

«•  I  must  entreat  your  pardoni  sir,"  said  Crofis»  folding  up  the  Frencli 
biUet  de  banqtie.    '*  My  wager  was  not  with  you,  nor  can  I  permit  yoa 
to  pay  it.    This  is  at  present  my  property,  and  remains  so  until  Captaiii 
Bahhieton  demands  it  of  me.'* 
'■IwmtMtrofikduMDb  by  tbe  ']aa]mexiaw\dic^\ku&aANi«4a^«i%iE|^^ 
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It  was  clear  to  me,  that  not  only  he  suspected  the  dis^fuise  of  the  ballad- 
singer,  but  that  by  the  discovery  of  the  French  note  he  connected  his 
presence  with  its  being  in  my  possession.  Rousing  myself  for  the  efibrt« 
I  said— ^*  Ton  force  me,  sir,  to  speak  of  what  nothing  short  of  the  cif* 
comstance  could  have  induced  me  to  allude  to.  It  was  I  gave  Captain 
Bubbleton  that  note.     I  ^ve  it  in  a  mistake,  for  this  one." 

**I  guessed  as  much,  sir,"  was  the  cool  answer  of  Crofts,  as  he  placed 
the  note  in  his  pocket-book  and  clasped  it;  '<but  I  cannot  permit  your 
candid  explanation  to  alter  the  determination  I  have  already  come  to-~ 
even  had  I  not  the  stronger  motive,  which  as  an  officer  in  his  majesty's 
pay  I  possess,  to  inform  the  government,  on  such  infallible  evidence,  how 
deeply  interested  our  French  neighbours  are  in  our  welfare  when  they 
supply  us  with  a  commodity  which  report  says  is  scarce  enough  amon^ 
themselTes.** 

**  Do  not  suppose,  sir,  that  ^our  threat — for  as  such  I  understand  it— «• 
lias  any  terror  for  me :  there  is,  it*s  true,  another  whose  safety  might  h9- 
compromised  by  any  step  you  might  take  in  this  affair ;  but  when  I  tsll^ 
you,  diat  it  is  one  who  never  did,  never  could  have  injured  you,  andr 
moreorer,  that  nothing  treasonous  or  disloyal  lies  beneath  your  dis» 
correrjr— " 

**  z  on  are  really  taking  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  ke^ 
stoppfinff  me  with  a  cold  smile  ;  **  which  I  am  forced  to  say  is  unnecas^ 
larj.  Your  explanation  of  how  this  billei  de  banqut  came  into  your 
possession  may  oe  required  elsewhere,  and  will,  I  am  certain,  meet  witk 
every  respect  and  attention.  As  for  me,  an  humble  captain,  with  only* 
one  principle  to  sustain  me,  one  clue  to  guide  me  in  what  I  am  disposed 
to  consider  a  question  of  some  importance,  I  shall  certainly  ask  advice  sf 
others  "better  able  to  direct  me." 

*«Yotr  refuse,  then,  sir,  to  restore  me  what  I  have  assured  yoa  iir 
mine!" 

•*  And  what  I  have  no  doubt  whateveryou  are  correct  in  calling  so," 
added  he».  contemptuously. 

*  And  you  persist  in  the  refusal  ?"  said  I,  in  a  voice  which  unhappily* 
fietratred  more  temper  than  I  had  yet  shown. 

•*  Cren  so,  sir,"  said  he,  moving  towards  the  door. 

^IxL  that  case,"  said  I,  springing  before  him,  and  setting  my  baeto 
against  it,  **  you  don't  leave  this  room  until,  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
party,  I  caie  not  who  he  be,  I  have  told  you  somewhat  more  of  my| 
opinion  of  you  than  it  is  necessary  I  should  say  now."  The  insuhinff 
expression  of  CrofVs  features  changied  suddenhr  as  I  spoke,  the  e^Xcmp 
left  his  cheekv  and  he  became  ss  pale  as  death ;  his  ey«  wandered  reiittlldf 
the  room  with;  an  uncertain  look,  and  then  was  fixed  steadfastly  toti  tM 
door,  against  which  I  stood  firmly  planted.  At  length  his  face*  recoretswt 
its  wonted  charactex,  send  he  sadd,  m  a  cooi,  distinct  manner-^ 

••Yoirr  difficiflties  have  made  you  bold,  sit." 

^Not  moiB  bold  thjui  you'll  find  me  whenerer  you  think  fit  to  call  m^ 
me ;  btit  perhapir  I  am  wrong  for  suggesting  a  test,  whidi  report  at  teas^ 
lays  Captain  Crofts  has  little  preelection  for."  ; 

**lasoient  cu%,'*«aid  he,  half  drawing  hfc  sword  from  the  scabbard  aivt 
is  klftily  replacing  it  when  be  perceived*  that  I  never  moved  a  muset^  fi 
mf  defence,  but^  stood  as  if  invitmg  his  attack.    *«L«i  i!i!»  ^^aaa«'«^^^  «Aa4 
he,  impetnonsJy;  '* stand  by  this  instant."  *^^ 

I  mmde  no  repty,  hnt  crosmng  my  arms  on  my  ^jreasa  %%ses^  ^tfl 
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firmly  aa  before ;  be  bad  now  adranced  witbin  a  foot  of  me,  bia  face  pur* 
pie  witb  passion  and  bis  bands  trembling  witb  rage. 

"Let  me  pass,  I  say,*'  sbouted  be,  in  an  accent  tbat  boded  bis  passi*-^ 
bad  completely  got  tbe  ascendant;  at  tbe  same  instant  be  seized  me  by 
tbe  collar,  and,  fixing  bis  grip  firmly  in  my  clotbes,  prepared  to  burl  me 
from  the  spot.  Tbe  moment  bad  now  come  tbat  for  some  minutes  past 
I  bad  been  expecting,  and  witb  my  open  band  I  struck  bim  on  tbe  cbeek« 
but  so  powerfully,  tbat  be  reeled  back  with  the  stroke.  A  yell  of  rage 
burst  from  bim,  and  in  an  instant  bis  sword  leaped  from  the  scabbard, 
and  he  darted  fiercely  at  me.  I  sprung  to  one  side,  and  the  weapon 
pierced  the  door  and  broke  off  short.  Still  more  than  half  the  blade  re- 
mained ;  and  with  this  he  flew  towards  me.  One  quick  glance  I  gave  to 
look  for  something  which  might  serve  to  [arm  me — and  at  the  same 
moment  the  sharp  steel  pierced  my  side,  and  I  fell  backwards  with  the 
shock,  carrying  my  antagonist  along  with  me.  The  struggle  was  now  a 
dreadful  one  ;  for  while  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  weapon  from  tbe 
wound,  my  hands  were  on  bis  throat,  and  in  bis  strained  eyeballs  and  livid 
colour  might  be  seen  that  a  few  seconds  more  must  decide  the  contest :  a 
abarp  pang  shot  through  me,  just  then  a  hot  gush  of  warm  blood  ran  down 
my  side,  and  I  saw  above  me  the  shining  steel,  which  be  was  gradually 
■abortening  in  bis  band,  before  be  ventured  to  strike— a  wild  cry  brokia 
from  me,  while,  at  tbe  instant,  witb  a  crash,  tbe  door  of  tbe  room  fell  for- 
ward, torn  from  its  binges ;  a  heavy  foot  approached,  and  the  blow  of  a 
strong  arm  felled  Crofts  to  the  earth,  where  be  lay  stunned  and  senseless. 
In  a  second  I  was  on  my  feet ;  my  senses  were  reeling  and  uncertaiOf 
hvLi  I  could  see  tbat  it  was  Darby  who  came  to  my  rescue,  and  who 
was  now  binding  a  sash  round  my  wound  to  stanch  tbe  blood. 

"Now  for  it^ife  or  death's  on  it  now,"  said  be,  in  a  low,  but  distinei 
whisper ;  "  wipe  tbe  blood  from  your  face,  and  be  calm  as  you  can  when 
you're  passing  tbe  sentry."  i 

^  la  ne— — "  I  dared  not  speak  the  word  as  I  looked  on  tbe  still  mo-' 
tienleaa  body  that  lay  before  me.  Darby  raised  one  arm,  and  as  he  let 
•k  gOf  it  fell  heavily  on  the  ground ;  be  stooped  down,  and,  placing  his 
lips  near  tbe  mouth,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  he  breathed,  and  then 
lumping  to  his  feet  he  seized  my  arm,  and  in  a  tone  I  shall  never  forget, 
]ia  said— ><  It's  over  now." 

I  tottered  back  as  be  spoke ;  tbe  horrible  thought  of  murder— the 
frightful  sense  of  crime-— Uie  heaviest,  the  blackest  that  can  stain  tho 
Imrt  of  manr— stunned  me :  my  senses  reeled,  and  as  I  looked  on  that 
corpse  stretched  at  my  feet,  I  would  have  suflered  my  every  bone  to  be 
brplcen  on  the  rack,  to  see  one  quiver  of  life  animate  its  rigid  members. 
Meanwhile,  Darby  was  kneeling  down,  and  seemed  to  search  for  aome-; 
thing  beside  tbe  lx)dy. 

**  All  right— come  now,"  said  he,  *<we  must  be  far  from  this  before 
daybreak ;  and  it's  lucky  if  we've  the  means  to  do  it."  I  moved  onward 
lilce  one  walking  in  a  dream,  when  horrible  images  surround  him,  and 
dreadful  thoughts  are  ever  crowding  fast;  but  where,  amid  all,  some 
glimmering  sense  of  hope  sustains  him,  and  he  half  feels  that  the 
(errors  will  pass  away,  and  bia  soul  be  calm  and  tranquil  once  more. 
What  is  it?  What  nas  happened?  was  the  ever  rising  Question,  as  I 
ht9iii  Darby  groping  his  way  along  the  dark  gallery  ana  the  darker 
Jtaiisf* 

"Be  steady  now/*  said  he,  in  a  whiaper,  ^we'te  aX^9bA  ^p&A 
^  Who  comes  there  T"  cried  the  aenlry. 
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«A  friend,"  said  Darby,  in  a  feigned  voice,  answering  for  me,  while 
ht  dropped  behind  me.  The  heavy  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  I  felt  the 
cold  air  of  the  streets  on  my  cheek.  "Where  to,  now?"  said  I,  with  a 
dreamy  consciousness  that  some  place  of  safety  must  be  sought,  without 
well  knowing  why  or  wherefow.  ^ 

"Lean  on  me,  and  don't  speak,"  said  Darby.  "If  you  can  walk  as 
far  as  the  end  of  theCluay,  we're  all  safe."  I  walked  on  without  further 
(questioning,  and  almost  without  thought;  and  though,  from  time  to 
4ime,  Darby  spoke  to  several  persons  as  we  passed,  1  heard  not  what 
tliej  said,  nor  took  any  notice  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XX.  * 

THE    FLIGHT. 

** AuE  ye  getting  weak  ?"  said  Darby,  as  I  staggered  heavily  against 
liun,  and  gasped  twice  or  thrice  for  breath.  "Are  ye  bleeding  still?'* 
was  his  next  question,  while  he  passed  his  hand  gently  within  tne  sash* 
aad  felt  my  wound.  I  endeavoured  to  mutter  something  in  reply,  to 
which  he  paid  no  attention — ^but,  stooping  down,  he  threw  me  across  hit 
ahoalder,  and  darting  off  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  before,  he  left 
ilie  moie  frequented  thoroughfare,  and  entered  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
alley,  unlighted  by  a  single  lamp.  As  he  hurried  onward  he  stoppea 
more  than  once,  as  in  quest  of  some  particular  spot,  but  which  in  the 
darkness  he  was  unable  to  detect.  "  Oh !  Holy  Mother !"  he  muttered, 
''^the  blood  is  soaking  through  me!  Master  Tom,  dear — ^Master  Tom, 
my  darlin',  speak  to  me — speak  to  me,  acushla !"  But  though  I  heard 
«ach  word  distinctly,  I  could  not  utter  one — a  dreamy  stupor  was  over 
me,  and  I  only  wbhed  to  be  left  quiet.  "  This  must  be  it — ay,  here  it 
it,*'  said  Darby,  as  he  laid  me  gently  down  on  the  stone  sill  of  the  door, 
and  knocked  loudly  with  his  knuckles.  The  summons,  though  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  was  unheeded — and  although  he  knocked  loudly 
saough  to  have  alarmed  the  neighbourhood,  and  called  out  at  the  top  of 
his  Yoice,  no  one  came— and  the  only  sounds  we  could  hear  were  the 
distant  cadences  of  a  drinking  song,  mingled  with  wild  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  still  wilder  cries  of  agony  and  wo. 

**HeT»  they  are,  at  last,"  said  Darby,  as  he  almost  staved  in  the  door 
mA  a  heavT  stone. 

•*  Who*8  there  ?'•  cried  a  harsh  and  feeble  voice  from  within. 

"*T^  me,  Molly — ^'tis  Darby  M'Keown.  Open  quick,  for  the  love  of 
beavenr— here's  a  young  gentleman  bleedin'  to  death  on  the  steps." 

'*Ugh!  there's  as  good  as  ever  he  was,  and  going  as  fast  too,  here 
within,'*  said  the  crone.  "Ye  must  take  him  away— he  wouldn't  mind 
lum  now  fyi  a  king's  ransom." 

**ril  break  open  the  door  this  minit,"  said  Darby,  with  a  horrible  oaiht 
**aT  ye  don't  open  it." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  hasf.  "If  ye  wot  Daxb^  H^Kft^srwa^ 
ye'd  know  well  how  easy  that  is — try  it^— try  it,  acushla  \  owl  \hi!^»^T  laoA 
MkJk^Jo  io  beMT  all  jrou*U  do  i" 
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'    •*&eef  now,"  said  Darby,  dropping  his  Yoice  to  a  whisper— ^  see, 

9  goold  guineas  for  ye,  av  ye'll  let  us  in— *ti8  a  man's 


Molly,  here's  five 

life's  on  it,  and  one  I'd  give  my  own  for  twice  over." 

**Av  ye  offered  me  forty,"  replied  she,  "I  dam't  do  it.  Ye  don*t 
know  the  sorrow  that'^g^rc  this  night.  'Tis  Dan  Fortescue  is  going. 
I'm  coming,  I'm  coming,"  muttered  she  to  some  call  from  within,  and 
then,  without  waiting  to  hear  more,  she  shuffled  back  along  the  passage, 
and  left  us  once  more  alone. 

I  •<  There's  nothing  for  it  but  this  now,"  said  Darby,  as,  retiring  a  few 
paces,  he  dashed  his  shoulder  against  the  dOor  with  all  his  force ;  bat, 
though  a  powerful  man,  and  though  every  window  rattled  and  trembled 
with  the  tremendous  shock,  the  strong  panels  withstood  the  stroke,  and 
never  yielded  in  the  least. .  **  'Tis  no  use  firing  through  the  lock,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  of  despair.     "  Blessed  Joseph,  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  light  tread  of  a  barefooted  child  was  heard  coming 
up  the  lane,  and  the  same  moment  a  little  girl  approached  the  door ;  she 
carried  a  cup  in  her  hand,  and  held  it  carefully,  as  if  fearful  of  spilling 
its  contents :  as  she  neared  the  door,  she  seemed  uncertain  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  at  last,  as  if  gaining  courage,  tapped  twice  at  it  with  hei 
knuckles. 

**  Don't  ye  know  me,  Nora  ?"  said  Darby ;  **  don't  ye  know  Darby  ibit 
Blast?" 

**  Ah !  Mister  M'Keown,  is  this  you  ?  Ah !  I'm  afeard  it's  little  «■» 
there  is  in  coming  here  to-nigbt.  Mr.  Fortescue's  dying  within,  and 
Doctor  JCenagh  can't  leave  him.  I'm  bringing  him  this  to  take,  but  ^ 
I  <<  Nora,  dear,"  said  Darby,  ^  I've  a  secret  for  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  mosl 
see  him  before  he  dies.  Here's  a  crown,  my  darlin',  and  don't  tell  any 
one  I  gave  it  to  ye."  Here  he  stooped  down,  and  whispered  rapldlj 
some  words  in  her  ear. 

<*  Who's  there  ?"  broke  in  the  hag's  voice  from  within. 

**  'Tis  me,  Nora,"  said  the  child  boldly. 

**  Are  ye  alone  there— do  ye  see  any  one  about  the  door  T' 

•*  Sorra  one  ;  can't  you  let  me  in  out  of  the  cowld  ?" 

**  Come  in  quick,  then,"  said  the  crone,  as  she  opened  the  door  cars- 
fully,  and  only  wide  enough  to  let  the  child  pass— but  the  same  instant 
Darby  dashed  forward  his  foot,  and  flinging  the  door  full  wide,  seized 
me  by  the  collar  and  dragged  me  in  after  him,  closing  the  door  at  onee 
behind  him.  The  screams  of  the  hag,  though  loud  and  vehement,  wefs 
u  unheeded  as  were  Darby's  own  efforts  to  attract  notice  half  an  hov 
before. 


wailing 
kind  of  noise,  as  she  tottered  after  ns  along  the  passage. 

The  cold  air  of  the  street,  and  the  rest  combined,  had  given  me  slrengtli, 
and  I  was  able  to  follow  Darby,  as  he  led  the  way  through  many  a  pas- 
sage, and  up  more  than  one  stair. 

«•  Here  it  is,"  said  the  child,  in  a  whisper,  as  she  stopped  at  Ihe  doei 
of  a  room  which  lay  half  ajar. 

We  halted  in  silence,  and  listened  to  the  breathings  of  a  man  who^ 
.4diort,  sobbing  respiration,  broken  by  hlccvp,  denotea  the  near  approach 
*^of  waib* 

^Oo  on,"  cried  a  deep  low  voice  in  m  ton«  vi  %%8«to«l»^  *'J^^"tW 
A«H5  ihe  cough  now  for  some  time." 
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The  sick  man  made  no  reply,  bat  his  harried  breathing  seemed  to  show 
that  he  was  making  some  unwonted  effort ;  at  last  he  spoke,  but  in  a 
Toice  so  faint  and  husky,  we  could  not  hear  the  words.  The  other,  how- 
eyer,  appeared  to  listen,  and,  by  a  stray  monosyllable  dropped  at  inter- 
yals,  to  follow  the  tenor  of  his  speech.  At  last  the  sound  ceased  and  all 
was  still. 

••  Go  in  now,"  said  Darby,  in  a  whisper  to  the  child,  "I'll  follow  you.** 

The  little  girl  gently  pushed  the  door  and  entered,  followed  by 
M*Keown,  who,  however,  only  advanced  one  foot  within  the  room,  as  if 
doubting  what  reception  he  should  meet  with. 

By  the  uncertain  light  of  a  wood  fire,  which  threw  in  fitful  flashes  xt» 
glare  around,  I  perceived  that  a  sick  man  lay  on  a  mean-looking,  mise» 
Table  bed  in  one  comer  of  a  dark  room ;  beside  him,  seated  on  a  low 
stool,  sat  another,  his  head  bent  down  to  catch  the  low  breathings  which 
the  dying  man  gave  forth  from  time  to  time.  The  heavy  snoring  sound 
of  others  asleep  directed  my  eyes  to  a  distant  part  of  the  chamber,  wheve 
I  saw  three  fellows  Ijing  on  the  floor,  partly  covered  by  a  blanket.  I 
liad  barely  time  to  see  this  much,  when  the  figure  beside  the  bed  sprang 
forward,  and  in  a  low  but  menacing  tone  addressed  M'Keown.  Th# 
last  words  only  could  I  catch,  as  he  said— • 

**  And  if  he  wakes  up  he  may  know  you  still.'* 

"  And  if  he  does,"  said  Darby,  doggedly,  "  who  cares  ?  Isn't  there  aa 
good  blood  as  his  shed  for  the  cause  ?     Look  here.'' 

He  dragged  me  forward  as  he  spoke,  and,  tearing  open  my  coat» 
pointed  to  the  sash  that  was  now  saturated  with  the  blood  that  flowed  ae 
erery  stir  from  my  wound.  The  other  looked  fixedly  at  me  for  a  second 
or  two,  took  my  hand  within  his,  and,  letting  it  fall  heavily,  he  whispered 
•  word  to  M^Keown,  and  turned  away. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Darby,  violently :  "  by  the  holy  mass  !  ye'll  not  tratf^  < 
me  that  way.  Sit  down.  Master  Tom,'^  said  he,  as  he  forced  me  into  an 
old  arm-chair  beside  the  fire.  "  Here,  take  a  drink  of  water.  Gome 
here,  doctor ;  come  here,  now,  stop  the  bleeding ;  stand  by  me  this  wonst^ 
and  by  this  ■""  Hero  he  crossed  his  fingers  before  nim  and  looked 
fervently  upwards ;  but  at  this  instant  the  sick  man  sprang  up  in  his  bed^ 
and  looked  wildly  about  him. 

••  Isn't  that  Darby — isn't  that  M*Keown  there  ?'*  cried  he,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  finder.  "Darby,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  clear  whisper, 
••Darby,  see  nere,  my  boy ;  you  often  said  I'd  do  nothing  for  the  cause. 
Is -this  nothing?"  He  threw  back  the  bed-clothes  as  he  spoke,  and  di»* 
closed  a  ghastly  wound  that  divided  his  chest,  exposing  the  cartilage  of 
the  ribs,  which  stood  out  amid  the  welling  blood  that  oozed  forth  with 
every  respitation  he  made.  •*  Is  it  nothing  that  I  gave  up  rank,  and 
place,  and  fortune,  the  broad  acres  that  were  in  my  family  for  three  cen-< 
tunes — all  my  hopes,  all  my  prospects^-^" 

*•  And  if  you  did,"  interrupted  M<Keown, hastily,  "you  knew  what  for.'^ 

"  I  knew  what  for !"  repeated  the  sick  man,  as  a  deadly  smile  played 
Upon  his  livid  face  and  curled  his  white  lip ;  "I  know  it  now,  at  leas^— • 
to  leave  my  inheritance  to  a  bastard — to  brand  my  name  with  disgrace 
and  dishonour-rHto  go  down  to  the  c^rave  a  traitor,  and  worse  still——'* 
He  shuddered  violently  here,  and  though  his  mouth  moved,  no  sound 
came  forth ;  he  sank  back,  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

"  Was  he  there ?^^  said  Dwrhy  io  the  doctor,  witli  a  sign^cvciX  OTC^^OMitt 
rm  the  word^-^'  was  be  there  to-ni?ht  T"  '  ^ 
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«  He  was/'  replied  the  other.     '*  He  thinks,  too,  he  fired  the  shot  tliat 
did  it ;  but,  poor  fellow !  he  was  down  before  that.     The  boys  brought 

Jiim  off. That  child  is  going  fast,"  continued  he,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 

me. 

I  "Look  to  him,  then,  and  don't  be  losin'  time,"  said  Darby,  fiercely; 
"look  to  him,"  he  added  more  mildly,  "and  the  heavens  will  bless  ye. 
Here's  twenty  golden  guineas^ — it's  all  I  saved  these  eight  years— here 
they're  for  you,  and  save  his  life."  ^ 

The  old  man  knelt  down  beside  me,  and  slipping  a  scissors  within  the 
.  scarf  that  lay  fastened  to  my  side  with  clotted  blood,  he  proceeded  to 
open  and  expose  the  situation  of  my  wound.     A  cold  sicK  feelings— a 
kind  of  half  fainting  sensation  followed  this,  and  I  could  hear  nothing  of 
the  dialogue  that  passed  so  near  mc.     Ah  occasional  stin?  of  pain  shot 
•through  me  as  the  dressing  proceeded ;  but,  save  this,  I  had  Little  con- 
sciousness of  any  thinc^.     At  length,  like  one  awaking  from   a  heavy 
alumber,  with  faculties  half  clouded  by  the  dreamy  past,  I  looked  around 
me — all  was  still  and  motionless  in  the  room.     The  doctor  sat  beside  the 
sick  man's  bed,  and  Darby,  his  eyes  riveted  on  me,  knelt  close  to  mj 
«chair,  and  held  his  hand  upon  the  bandage  over  my  wound.     A  gentb 
tap  here  came  to  the  door,  and  the  child  I  had  seen  before  entered  noise- 
iessly ;  and,  approaching  the  doctor,  said — 
"The  car  is  come,  sir." 

The  old  man  nodded  in  silence,  and  then  turning  towards  Darby  he 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.    M'Keown  sprung  to  his  legs  at  once«  hii 
•cheek  flushed  deeply,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  animation. 

"  I  have  it,  I  have  it !"  cried  he— ^*  there  never  was  such  luck  for  ni 
•before." 

'    With  that  he  drew  the  old  man  to  one  side,  and  speaking  to  him  in  a 
« low,  but  rapid  tone,  evinced  by  the  violence  of  his  gesture,  and  the 
tremulous  eagerness  of  his  voice,  how  deeply  he  was  interested. 

"  True  enough !  true  enough !"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  pause.  "  Poor 
Dan  has  but  one  more  journey  before  him." 

"  Is  he  able  to  bear  it,  doctor  ?"  said  Darby,  pointing  towards  me  with 
liis  finger ;  "  that's  all  I  ask.     Has  he  the  strength  in  him !" 

"He'll  do  now,"  replied  the  other,  grufHy :  "there's  little  harm  done 
kim  this  time.  Let  him  taste  that,  whenever  you  find  him  growing  weak^ 
And  keep  his  head  low,  and  there's  no  fear  of  him."  As  he  spokot 
he  took  from  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  a  small  vial,  which  he  handed  to 
M'Keown,  who  received  the  precious  elixir  with  as  much  reverence  as 
though  it  contained  the  very  well-spring  of  human  existence. 

"  And  now,"  said  Darby,  "  the  less  time  lost  the  better.  It  will  soon 
4be  daylight  on  us.  Master  Tom,  can  you  rise,  acushla  T  Are  you  a^e 
to  stand  up  ?" 

I  made  the  efilbrt  as  well  as  I  could,  but  my  limbs  seemed  chained 
•down,  and  even  my  arm  felt  like  lead  beside  me. 

"  Take  him  on  your  back,"  said  the  old  man,  hurriedly.  "  You'll  stay 
liere  till  sunrise.  Take  him  down-stairs  on  your  back,  and  when  you 
liave  him  in  the  open  air,  turn  him  towards  the  wind,  and  keep  his  hiead 
low — ^mind  that." 

I  made  another  attempt  to  stand  up,  but  before  I  could  efifect  it.  Darby's 

strong  arms  were  round  my  waist,  and  I  felt  myself  lifted  on  his  shout 

deCf  and  borne  from  the  room ;  a  muttered  ^ood-bv  passed  between  the 

aiben,  and  Darby  began  to  desceui  (he  «Uax  cscaVvc^^iL^Vj^'wUiU  Uia  liule 
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b2d  went  before  with  a  candle.  As  the  street-door  was  opened,  I  could 
erceire  that  a  car  and  horse  stood  in  waiting,  accompanied  by  two  meot 
rho— the  moment  they  saw  me— -sprang  forAvard  to  Darby*?  assistancet 
nd  helped  to  place  me  on  the  car.  M'Keown  was  soon  beside  me,  and 
iipportmg  my  head  upon  his  shoulder,  he  contrived  to  hold  me  in  a  lean- 
ig  position,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  the  full  benefit  of  the  fresh 
reeze,  which  already  refreshed  and  restored  me.  The  vehicle  now 
lOved  on  in  darkness  and  in  silence ;  at  first  our  pace  was  slow,  but  it 
radually  quickened  as  we  passed  along  the  quay,  for  as  such  I  recog- 
ised  it  by  the  dull  sound  of  the  river  near  us.  The  bright  lamps  of  the 
reater  thoroughfare  soon  made  their,  appearance,  and  as  we  traversed 
lese,  I  could  mark  that  our  pace  slackened  to  a  walk,  and  that  we  kept 
le  very  middle  of  the  wide  street  as  if  to  avoid  observation.  Gradually 
re  emerged  from  this,  and,  as  I  heard  by  the  roll  of  the  wheels,  reached 
lie  outskirts  of  the  town.  We  had  not  been  many  minutes  there  when 
tie  horse  was  put  to  his  speed,  and  the  car  whirled  along  at  a  tremen- 
.ous  rate.  Excepting  a  sense  of  weight  and  stifihess  in  the  side,  I  had 
\o  painful  feeling  from  my  wound,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
MLSsed  through  the  air  imparted  a  sensation  of  drowsiness,  far  from  im* 
pleasant.  In  this  state  I  scarcely  was  conscious  of  what  passed  about 
ae.  Now  and  then  some  occasional  halt,  some  chance  interruption^ 
rould  momentarily  arouse  me,  and  I  could  faintly  hear  the  sound  of 
'oices,  but  of  what  they  spoke  I  knew  nothing.  Darby  frequently  ques- 
ioned  me,  but  my  utmost  efibrt  at  reply  was  to  press  his  hand.  By  tunes 
t  would  seem  to  me,  as  though  all  I  felt  were  but  the  fancies  of  some 
ick  dream,  which  the  morning  should  dispel  and  scatter.  Then  I  thought 
hat  we  were  flying  from  an  enemy,  who  pressed  hotly  on  us,  and  j^ained 
t  erery  stride ;  a  vague  shadowy  sense  of  some  horrible  event  nungling 
rith  all,  and  weighing  heavily  on  my  heart. 

As  the  time  wore  on,  my  senses  became  clearer,  and  I  saw  that  we 
rere  travelling  along  the  sea-side.  The  faint  gray  light  of  breaking  day 
hed  a  cold  gleam  across  the  green  water,  which  plashed  with  a  mourn* 
ol  cadence  on  the  low  flat  shore ;  I  watched  the  waves  as  they  beat  with 
i  heavy  sough  amid  the  scattered  weeds,  where  the  wild  cry  of  the  cur* 
8w  mingled  with  the  sound  as  he  skimmed  along  the  gloomy  water^  and 
ny  heart  grew  heavier.  There  is  something,  I  know  not  what,  terribly 
a  unison  with  our  saddest  thoughts  in  the  dull  plash  of  the  sea  at  night 
—the  loudest  thunders  of  the  storm,  when  white-crested  waves  rise  high* 
ind  break  in  ten  thousand  eddies  on  the  dark  rocks,  are  not  so  suggest- 
ve  of  melancholy  as  the  sighing  moan  of  the  midnight  tide.  Long« 
raried  griefs^  long-forgotten  sorrows,  rise  up  as  we  listen,  and  we  feel  as 
hough  that  wailing  cry  were  the  funeral  chant  over  cherished  hopes  and 
reasured  aspirations.  From  my  dark  musings  I  was  roused  suddenly 
ly  Darby's  Toice  asking  of  the  men  who  sat  at  the  opposite  side*  **  how 
he  wind  was  V* 

'*  Westing  by  south,"  replied  one,  **as  fair  as  need  be,  if  there  was 
mough  of  itp— but  who  knows,  we  may  have  a  cap-full  yet,  when  the 
innffets  up." 

'•We'll  not  have  long  to  wait  for  that,"  cried  the  other — ''see  there/*  < 

I  lihed  my  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  beheld  the  pink  stain  of  coming  daj 
nsing  above  the  top  of  a  large  mountain. 

•  ^That's  Howth,"  said  Darby,  souring  with  eagemesa  xii^  ^xvA  A  tk\ 
f$imzniag' MfemaeB* 
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^   The  hot  sun,  the  breeze,  the  unaccustomed  motion,  tnd«  worse  than  aD* 
the  copious  libations  of  brandy  and  water  I  was  forced  from4ime  u>  timo 
to  take,  gradually  brought  on  ferer,  and  before  eveninfif  a  burning  thirsC 
and  throbbing  headache  seized  me,  and  my  senses,  that  hitherto  had  been 
out  lethargic,  became  painfully  acute,  and  my  reason  began  to  wander.. 
In  this  state  I  remained  for  days,  totally  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time  i 
frightful  images  of  the  past  pursuing  each  other  through  my  heated  brain, 
and  torturing  me  with  horrors  unspeakable.     It  was  in  one  of  my  violent 
paroxysms  I  tore  the  bandage  from  my  side,  and  re-opening  my  half* 
healed  wound  became  in  a  moment  deluged  with  blood.     I  hare  no 
memory  of  aught  that  followed ;  the  debility  of  almost  death  itself  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  lay  without  sense  or  motion.     To  this  circumstance  I  owed 
my  life,  for  when  I  next  rallied,  the  fever  had  lefl  me,  my  senses  weie 
tmclouded,  my  cheek  no  longer  burned,  nor  did  my  temples  throb,  and 
as  the  sea-breeze  played  across  my  face  I  drank  it  in  with  ecstasy,  and 
felt  once  more  the  glorious  sensations  of  returning  health.     It  was  eTen- 
ing,  the  faint  wind  that  follows  sun-set  scarce  filled  the  sails  as  we  glided ' 
along  through  the  waveless  sea ;  I  had  been  listening  to  the  low  monoto 
nous  song  of  one  of  the  sailors  as  he  sat  mending  a  sail  beside  me,  whei 
suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  hail  us  from  the  water ;  the  skipper  jumped  on 
the  halfndeck  and  immediately  replied.    The  words  I  could  not  hear,  bit 
by  the  stir  and  movement  about  me  I  saw  something  unusual  had  occurred, 
and  by  an  effort  I  raised  my  head  above  the  bulwark  and  looked  aboat 
me.     A  Jong  low  craf\  lay  close  alongside  us,  filled  with  men  whose  bhe 
caps  and  striped  shirts  struck  me  as  strange  and  uncommon,  not  less  than 
their  black  belts  and  cutlasses  with  which  every  man  was  armed.    After 
an  interchange  of  friendly  greetings  with  our  crew,  for  as  such  they 
seemed,  although  I  could  not  catch  the  words,  she  moved  rapidly 
past  us. 

•<  There's  their  flotilla,  sir,*'  said  the  helmsman,  as  he  watched  my  eys 
while  it  wandered  over  the  water. 

I  crept  up  higher,  and  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger.  Never  shiB 
I  forget  that  moment ;  before  me,  scarce  as  it  seemed  a  mfle  distant,  lay 
m  thousand  boats  at  anchor,  beneath  the  shadow  of  tall  sand-hills,  deco- 
rated with  gay  and  gaudy  pennons,  crowded  ^with  figures  whose  briffit 
colours  and  glitterinfl*  arms  shone  gorgeously  in  the  setting  sunlight. 
The  bright  waves  reflected  the  myriad  tints,  while  they  seemed  to  pkdi 
in  unison  with  the  rich  swell  of  martial  music  that  stole  along  the  water 
with  every  freshening  breeze.  The  shore  was  covered  with  tents,  some 
of  them  surmounted  with  large  banners  that  floated  out  gsjly  to  the 
hreeze ;  and  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  hosts  of  armedf  men  doi- 
ted over  the  wide  plain  beside  the  sea.  Vast  columns  of  infantry  were 
there— cavalry  and  artillery  too— 4heir  bright  arms  glittering  and  their 

Sty  plumes  waving,  but  all  still  and  motionless,  as  if  speU-bound.  As  I 
oked,  I  could  see  horsemen  crallop  from  the  dense  squares,  and  ridin|f 
hurriedly  to  and  fro.  Suddenly,  a  blue  rocket  shot  into  the  calm  sky, 
and  broke  in  a  million  glittering  fragments  over  the  camp;  the  deep  loar 
of  a  cannon  boomed  out,  and  then  the  music  of  a  thousand  bands  swelled 
high  and  full,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  plain  was  in  motion,  and  the 
tun  trembled  beneath  the  tramp  of  marching  men.  Regiment  followed 
legiment,  squadron  poured  after  squadron,  as  they  deseended  the  patb 
towards  the  beach,  while  a  long  dark  line  wound  through  the  glitlerinf 
mas0,  and  nMrked  the  train  of  the  iTtffltiry.iain^^  niwniia  md  ammani; 
ihtt'wagona  thej  mored  silently  orei  ik«  gnASf  voodaiM^ 
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All  th&t  I  had  eyer  conceived  of  warlike  preparation  was  as  nothing  to 
-^  gorge<ms  spectacle  before  me.  The  stillness  of  the  evening  air,  made 
tremuloiis  with  the  clans^  of  trumpets  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  drums— the 
mffTor4ike  sea,  coloured  with  the  reflection  of  bright  banners  and  waving 
peaaantB— and  then,  the  simultaneous  step  of  the  mighty  army,  so  filled 
ip  every  sense  that  I  feared  lest  all  might  prove  the  mere  pageant  of  & 
dieam,  and  vanish  as  it  came.  | 

*«  What  a  glorious  sight !"  cried  I,  at  length,  half  wild  with  enthusiasmw 
"Where  are  we?" 

«  ** Where   are  we!"  repeated  the  skipper,  smiling.     «*Look  out,  vndf 
fou'il  soon   guess  that.     Are   those   very  like  the   uniforms  of  Kinff 
George  ?     When  did  you  see  steel  breastplates  and   helmets  before  p 
This  IS  France,  my  lad." 
**  France !  France  !"  said  I,  stupified  with  the  mere  thought. 
•*  YjBS,  to  be  sure.     That's  the  army  of  England,  as  they  call  it,  you* 
see  yonder ;  they  are  practising  the  embarkation.     See  the  red  rockets ; 
diere  they  go — three,  lour,  five,  six — that's  the  signal :  in  less  than  halff 
Ml  hour  thirty  thousand  men  will  be  ready  to  embark.     Mark  how  they 
press  on  faster  and  faster ;  and  watch  the  cavalry,  as  they  dismount  and* 
lead  their  horses  down  the  steep ;  see  how  the  boats  pull  in  shore 
bot,  holloa  there ;  we  shall  get  foul  of  the  gun-boats— -already  we've 
fUn  in  too  close.     Down  helm,  my  lad ;  keep  the  head-land  yonder  on- 
joar  lee."  i 

.  As  he  spoke,  the  light  craft  bent  over  to  the  breeze,  and  skipped  freely^ 
over  the  blue  water.  Each  moment  wafted  us  farther  away  from  \h» 
bnght  scene,  and  soon  a  projecting  point  shut  out  the  whole,  save  the- 
wweU  of  the  brass  bands  as  it  floated  on  the  breeze,  and  I  might  have  be- 
lieved It  a  mere  delusion. 

**  They  practise  that  manceuvre  often  enough  to  know  it  well,"  said  the^ 
skipper :  ^  sometimes  at  daybreak — ^now  at  noonday— and  again,  as  we 
see,  at  sunset ;  and  no  one  knows  at  what  moment  the  attack  that  seems' 
m  feint  may  not  turn  out  to  be  real.  But  here  we  are  now  alongside :  our 
▼oyage  is  ended." 

The  anchor  plashed  from  our  bow,  while  a  signal  was  made  from  the- 
diore  and  answered  by  us ;  and  in  an  instant  we  were  surrounded  with^ 
boats. 

^  Ha,  Antoine  !"  cried  a  toiu  officer  in  a  naval  uniform,  who  sat  on  the- 
gunwale  of  a  long  eight-oar  gig,  and  touched  his  hat  in  recognition  of  our 
ikqiper.  ^  What  news 'otf/re  mff^*  what  are  we  doing  in  Ireland  ?"t  * 
««My  Tonng  friend  here  must  tell  you  that,"  repued  the  skipperr 
langliiiigly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  '*  Let  me  present  hin» 
Is  you--Mr.  Burke,  Lieutenant  Brevix." 

Tlw  lieutenant  saluted  me  politely,  and  then  springing  up,  he  jumped 
gBjlr  on  board  of  us,  and  shook  our  hands  with  great  appearance  of 
emnliality. 

**  They'll  want  to  see  you  ashore,  Antoine,  as  soon  as  may  be :  there- 
ne  despatches  going  on  to-night  for  Paris,  and  they'll  be  glad  to  senck 
dbe  last  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  channel." 

**  Light  winds  and  no  cruisers  are  all  I  have  to  tell  them,  then,"  said 
ihe  skipper. 

$  -The  lieutenant  now  took  him  aside,  and  the^  conversed  for  some  time 
kk  a  low  tonOf  during  which  I  occupied  myseli  by  watchmi|(  \Vift  nan^^aM^a 
who  jMfsJad  icicaflMfti/j  la  aad /ro  along  a  low  wood^ 
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ovt  into  the  seat  and  formed*  with  a  promontory  at  some  diataneet  a 
aiaall  harbour.  Their  watch  seemed  of  the  most  vigilant,  if  I  might 
J4idge  from  the  low  but  continued  cry  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
of  ^^SentinMe^  prenex  garde  a  vautf"  while  from  each  boat,  across  the 
harbour,  a  sing-song  note  chanted  in  response  the  monotonous  sounds 
^*bon  quart r^  as  each  quarter  of  an  hour  stole  past.  These  precautions 
against  the  approach  of  any  strange  craft  extended,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  along  the  entire  coast  .rom  Dieppe  to  Ostendo ;  yet  were  they 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  frcauent  visits  from  the  English  spies,  who  pene* 
trated  into  every  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  even  had  the  hardihood  to 
visit  the  theatre  of  the  town,  and  express  loudly  their  disapprobation  of 
the  performance. 

'*  You'd  better  come  ashore  with  me,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant;  ^Co- 
lonel Dorsenne  will  be  glad  to  ask  you  some  questions.  What  papen 
have  you  got  ?*' 

«<None,  save  a  few  private  letters,"  said  I,  somewhat  confused  at  the 
question. 

«*No  matter,"  said  he,  ^yly-  '*  I  hear  from  Antoine  you  wish  to  joim 
the  service  here.  That  wish  is  your  best  recommendation  to  the  colonel; 
ha'll  not  trouble  you  for  your  reasons,  I  warrant  3rou.  Conduct  mo&- 
aieur  to  the  quartier-general,"  said  the  lieutenant  to  a  corporal,  who,  widi 
lus  party  of  four  men,  stood  awaiting  at  the  landing-place  the  arrival  of 
«ny  one  from  the  boats ;  and  in  an  instant,  the  men  falling  to  each  sids 
ot  me,  took  their  way  along  the  pier.  I  could  mark  as  we  went  that 
more  than  once  their  looks  were  bent  on  me  with  an  expression  of  com- 
passion and  pity,  which  at  tho  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain.  I  knew 
not  then  that  the  road  we  were  taking  was  that  which  so  often  led  t» 
death,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  very  day  before,  two  Englishmen  wers 
shot  for  having  ventured  on  shore  without  authority. 

The  canngru  of  the  corporal  passed  us  through  one  post  afker  anothai^ 
fintil  we  reached  the  open  plain,  over  which  now  the  night  was  iallin|f 
fast.  A  lantern  at  some  distance  off  marked  the  quarters  of  die  officer 
on  duty ;  and  thither  we  directed  our  steps,  and  at  last  reached  a  small 
wooden  hut,  from  within  which  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry  pro- 
ceeded. The  voice  of  the  sentinel  who  challenged  us  brought  an  officer 
to  the  door,  who,  the  moment  his  eyes  fell  on  me,  stepped  back,  and* 
passing  his  hand  burriedly  across  his  forehead,  muttered  half  iniuidibiy, 
^  AnoUier  abready  I" 

While  he  retired  into  an  inner  apartment,  I  had  time  to  look  at  the 
aingular  decorations  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  ante-chamber: 
around  on  every  side,  and  arranged  like  trophies,  were  grouped  the> 
weapons  of  different  arms  of  the  aervice,  surmounted  with  some  device 
^ttnblematic  of  their  peculiar  character,  or  sometimes  the  mere  record  of 
eome  famous  battle  in  which  they  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves.  Here  were  the  long,  straight  swords  of  the  cuirassier  crossed 
ahove  the  steel  breastplate,  and  surmounted  by  the  heacvy  helmet  Imlf 
hid  in  leopard  skin,  and  bearing  the  almost  ^ffiiced  word,  ^  AxcoW*  in 
front ;  there  was  the  short  carbme  of  the  voltigeur,  over  which  inoig  the 
Jttd  cap  and  its  gay  cold  tassel,  with  the  embroidered  mettO|^««n-iioaMf,*' 
in  gold  letters ;  the  long  and  graceful  weapon  of  the  lancer ;  the  oweA 
sabre  of  the  cteiseicr-3-eAeeoi,  even  the  abu  of  dw  pjeaeet  was  not 
itmg,  displaying  at  a  glance  some  trail  of  every  hnmok  of  te  wjgklf 
nftsr  ibma  ibp  fgoaAdesiysaliwa^t  *L»  Qtewfc  Aiswfar 
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I WB8  busily  engaged  inspectincr  these  when  the  door  opened*  and  la 
officer  in  full  uniform  appeared ;  his  figure  was  aboTe  the  middle  sise^ 
strongly  and  squarely  built,  and  his  bronzed  features  and  high*  bold  fb; 
bead  ^ye  him  a  soldier-like  air. 

**  Your  name,  sir,"  said  he  quickly,  as  he  drew  himself  up  before 
and  looked  sternly  in  my  face. 

••  Burke,  Thomas  Burke." 

**  Write  it  down,  Au^uste,"  said  he,  turning  to  a  younger  officer  wha 
itoody.pen  in  hand,  behmd  him. 

••  Your  rank  or  profoasion  ?'* 

•*  Geniilhammet**  said  I,  not  knowing  that  the  word  expressed  nobility* 

**Ah^  pardieih"  cried  he,  as  he  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  griiu 
'•Produce  your  papers,  if  you  have  any." 

■*  I  hare  nothing  sare  those  leuers,"  said  I,  handing  him  those  of  De 
■eudon. 

Scarce  had  his  eye  glanced  oyer  them,  when  I  saw  his  colour  heightea 
and  his  cheek  tremole. 

<*  What !"  cried  he,  ««are  you  the  same  young  Irishman  who  is  rneiH 
Aon^d  here ;  the  constant  companion  and  friend  of  poor  Charles?  Hm 
was  my  schoolfellow ;  we  were  at  Brienno  together.  What  a  mistaks 
I  was  about  to  fall  into  !     How  did  you  come,  and  when !" 

Before  I  could  reply  to  any  of  his  many  Questions,  the  naval  officer  I 
had  met  at  the  harbour  entered  and  delivered  his  report. 

**  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it  all,"  said  Dorsenne,  hurriedly  throwing  his  eye 
over  it.  **  It's  all  right,  perfectly  riffht,  Brevix.  Let  Capitaine  Antoine 
be  examined  at  the  quartier-general.  I'll  take  care  of  Monsieur  here  ; 
and  to  begin-— come  and  join  us  at  supper." 

Passing  his  arm  familiarly  over  my  shoulder,  he  led  me  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  'itrhere  two  other  officers  were  seated  at  a  table  eovefed 
with  snyer  dishes  and  numerous  flasks  of  wine.  A  few  words  suffioeA 
for  my  introduction,  and  a  few  glasses  of  champagne  placed  me  as  tho* 
roughly  at  my  ease  as  though  I  had  passed  my  life  amongst  them,  and 
never  neard  any  other  conversation  than  the  last  movement  of  the  Frenck 
army,  and  their  projects  for  future  campaigns. 

*•  And  so,"  said  the  colonel,  afler  hearing  from  me  a  short  account  of 
the  events  which  had  induced  me  to  turn  my  eyes  to  France— ^*  and  wm 
you'd  be  a  soldier.  Hh  bien,  I  see  nothing  better  going  myself.  There's 
t)avema9  will  tell  you  the  same,  though  he  has  lost  nis  arm  in  the 


service." 


«  Old  pardieu**  said  the  officer  on  my  right,  '•  I  am  not  the  man  !• 
dissuade  him  from  a  career  I've  ever  loved."  ( 

•*Ji  voua^  mon  ami"  said  the  youn?  officer  who  first  addressed  me  oa 
my  arrival,  as  he  held  out  his  glass  and  clinked  it  against  mine.  *'  I  hopa 
we  shall  have  you  one  of  these  dajrs  as  our  guide  through  the  dark 
streets  of  London.  The  time  may  not  be  so  distant  as  you  tmnk.  Nevw 
diake  your  head  at  it." 
i  «*lt  IS  not  that  I  would  mean,"  said  I,  eagefly. 

•*  What»  then  ?"  said  the  colonel.    **  You  don't  suppose  audi  an  oi^ie* 
Stion  as  ours  could  fail  of  success!" 
'«« Nor  that  either,"  replied  I.   •»  I  am  not  so  presomptuous  as  to  fosm 
H  opinion,  on  the  subject." 
.•*  mmirt  then,  what  is  it  f  * 

•ffifaDipJirlbif ;  AMt  whtLteret  Ibrtune  «w«to  mia,l  Afldi-iftvi«t^ 
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f  ghtinff  against  the  country  under  whose  rule  I  was  bom.  England  may 
not-— alas  I  she  has  not  been — just  to  us :  but  whatever  resistance  I  might 
Jiave  offered  in  the  ranks  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  never  descend  to  in 
an  invading  army.  No,  no;  if  France  have  no  other  war  than  with 
England  ;  if  she  nave  not  the  cause  of  continental  liberty  at  heart,  she*U 
have  no  blocl  of  mine  shed  in  her  service." 

**  Sacristi,^^  said  the  colonel,  sipping  his  wine  coolly,  "you  had  better 
keep  these  same  opinions  of  yours  to  yourself.  There's  a  certain  little 
general  we  hare  at  Paris,  who  rarely  permits  people  to  reason  about  the 
cause  of  the  campaign.  nov»'ever,  it  is  growing^ate  now,  and  we*ll  not 
discuss  the  matter  at  present.  Auguste,  will  you  take  Burke  to  youi 
quarters  ?  and  to-morrow  TU  call  on  the  general  about  his  brevet  for  the 
Irolytechnique.*' 

I  felt  now  that  I  had  spoken  more  warmly  than  was  pleasing  to  the 
party ;  but  the  sentiments  I  had  announced  were  only  such  as  in  my 
heart  I  had  resolved  to  abide  by,  and  I  was  pleased  that  an  opportunity 
so  soon  offered  to  display  them.  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  at  rest  at  last; 
and  although  events  pressed  on  me  fast  and  thick  enough  to  have  occa- 
pied  my  mind,  no  sooner  had  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pUlow,  than  I  fel 
mto  a  sound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    *«iC0LB   MILITAIRS.** 


Lbt  me  now  skip  over  at  a  bound  some  twelve  months  of  my  life— -n61 
that  they  "were  to  me  without  their  chances  and  their  changes,  but  they 
were  such  as  are  incidental  to  all  boyhood — and  present  myself  to  my 
deader  as  the  scholar  at  th^^'Polytechnique."  Wnat  a  change  had  the 
time,  short  as  it  was,  worl:ed  in  all  my  opinions;  how  completely  had  I 
unlearned  all  the  teaching  of  my  early  instructor,  poor  Darby ;  how  had 
I  been  taught  to  think  that  glory  was  the  real  element  of  war,  and  that 
its  cause  was  of  far  less  moment  than  its  conduct. 

The  enthusiasm  which  animated  every  corps  of  the  French  army*  and 
was  felt  through  every  fibre  of  the  nation,  had  full  sway  in  the  little 
world  of  the  military  school :  there,  every  battle  was  known  and  conned 
over ;  we  colled  every  spot  of  our  play-ground  by  some  name  great  ia 
the  hi^ftory  of  glory,  and  among  ourselves  we  assumed  the  titles  of  the 
heroes  who  shed  such  lustre  on  their  country,  and  thus  in  all  our  bovisk 
sports  our  talk  was  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi — Areola — Rivoli—- Castigfioni 
•^tho  Pyramids — ^Mount  Thabor.  While  the  names  of  Kleber*  Keller- 
xxKin,  Massena,  Dessaix,  Murat  were  adopted  among&t  us,  but  one  nam« 
only  remained  unappropriated,  and  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  assunM 
the  liilc  of  him,  whose  victories  were  the  boast  of  every  tongue.  If  thii 
enthusiasm  was  general  amongst  us,  I  felt  it  in  all  its  fullest  force,  for  it 
came  untingcd  with  any  other  thought.  To  me  there  was  neither  home 
lunrfomily'-^-my  days  passed  over  in  one  unbroken  calm;  no  thought  of 
pleasure,  no  hope  of  happiness  when  the  J^le  day  came  round ;  my  every 
sense  was  wrapped  up  in  one  great  desire-*to  bo  a  soldier ;  to  have  WJ 
kMowDMrnoog  those  gteAt  men  vrhoM.  faakeNraaover  Europe  ;  lb,  to 
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remembered  by  him,  whose  slightest  word  of  praise  was  honour  itseK 
When  should  that  day  come  for  me,  when  should  I  see  the  career  open 
before  me — ^these  were  my  earliest  waking  thoughts,  my  last  at  nightfall. 

If  the  intensity  of  purpose,  the  strong  current  of  all  my  hopes*  formed 
for  me  an  ideal  and  a  happy  world  within  me,  yet  did  it  lend  a  trait  of 
seriousness  to  my  manner  that  seemed  like  melancholy ;  and  while  few 
knew  less  what  it  was  to  grieve,  a  certain  sadness  in  me  struck  my  com- 
panions, on  which  they  often  rallied  me,  but  which  I  strove  in  vain  to 
conquer.  It  was  true  that  at  certain  times  my  loneliness  and  isolation 
came  coldly  on  my  heart ;  when  one  by  one  I  saw  others  claimed  by 
their  friends,  and  hurrying  away  to  some  happy  home,  where  some  fona 
sister  threw  her  arm  around  a  brother's  neck,  or  some  doating  mother 
clasped  her  son  close  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  his  brow,  a  tear  would 
find  iu  way  down  my  cheek,  and  I  would  hasten  to  my  room,  and,  lock* 
ing  the  door,  sit  down  alone  to  think,  till  my  sad  heart  grew  weary,  oi 
my  sterner  nature  rose  within  me,  and  by  an  eflbrt  over  myself,  I  turned 
to  my  stndies  and  forgot  all  else.  Meanwhile  I  made  rapid  progress  | 
the  unbroken  tenor  of  my  thoughts  gave  mc  a  decided  advantage  ovei 
the  others,  and  long  before  the  regular  period  arrived  the  day  for  my 
final  examination  was  appointed. 

What  a  lasting  impression  do  some  passages  of  early  life  leave  behindl 
them :  even  yet,  and  how  many  years  are  past !  how  well  do  I  remember 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  that  stirred  my  heart  as  the  day  drew  near ;  how 
each  morning  at  sunrise  I  rose  to  pore  over  some  of  the  books  whid^ 
formed  the  subjects  of  examination ;  how  when  the  gray  dawn  was  onlv 
breaking'  have  I  bent  over  the  pages  of  Vauban  ana  the  calculations  ol^ 
Caniot,  and  with  what  a  sinking  spirit  have  I  often  found  that  a  night 
teemed  to  have  erased  all  the  fruit  of  a  long  day's  labour,  and  that  tbm 
gain  of  my  hard-worked  intellect  had  escaped  me ;  and  then  again,  liks 
magiCt  the  lost  thought  would  come  back,  my  brain  grow  clear,  and  all 
the  indistinct  and  shadowy  conceptions  assume  a  firm  and  tangible  reality 
which  I  felt  like  power.  At  sucn  times  as  these  my  spirit  rose,  my  heail 
beat  high,  a  joyous  feeling  throbbed  in  every  pulse,  and  an  exhilaratioa^ 
nlmott  maddening  elevated  me,  and  there  was  nothing  I  would  not  hav|| 
dared— 410  danger  I  would  not  have  confronted.  Such  were  the  attraO^ 
tions  of  my  boyish  days,  and  such  the  temperament  they  bequeathed  IQ 
my  manhood.  \ 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Marengo,  when  thi» 
drum  beat  to  arms  in  the  court  of  the  Poly  technique,  and  soon  after  th|» 
scholars  were  seen  assembling  in  haste  from  yarious  quarters,  anxious  to 
learn  if  their  prayer  had  been  acceded  to,  which  asked  permission  fot 
them  to  visit  the  **  Invalides,"  the  usual  indulgence  on  the  anniversary  o^ 
any  great  rictory. 

As  we  flocked  into  the  court  we  were  struck  by  seeins^  an  orderlf 
dragoon  standing  beside  the  head  master,  who  was  eagerly  perusing  # 
letter  in  his  han£  ;r  when  he  had  concluded  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  Ufef 
soldier,  who  at  once  wheeled  round  his  horse  and  trotted  rapidly  froii^ 

the  spot. 

'  Again  the  drum  rolled  out,  and  the  order  was  given  to  form  in  line;^  ll^. 
sn  instant  the  command  was  obeyed,  and  we  stood  in  silent  expectadoU 
of  the  news  which  we  perceived  awaited  us. 

••  MtMneurn  hi  dcoUers,**  he  bef'an  when  stillnesa  waa  iea\«w^O*'^^ 
4*7  htmjgr  th9  mnairenary  of  the  glorious  balUe  of  1AueBg|(h^3^^^*^ 
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Bonaparte  has  decreed  that  a  review  should  be  held  of  the  entire  8cho(4« 
Lieiiiunani-general  d'Auvergne  will  arrive  here  at  noon  to  inspect  you, 
and  on  such  reports  as  1  shall  give  of  your  general  conduct,  zeal,  and 
profirioncy*  will  rt*coinmcndaiions  be  forwarded  to  the  first  consul  for 
your  promotion." 

A  loud  cheer  followed  this  speech.  The  announcement  far  surpassed 
our  luo.^l  ardent  hopes,  niid  there  was  no  limit  to  our  enthusiasm,  and 
loud  vivfti  in  hiiiionr  of  (umeral  Bonaparte,  d'Auvergne,  and  ilie  head 
ma^ttT  himself,  were  heard  on  all  .sides. 

Scnrcely  was  the  breakfast  over  when  our  preparations  began.  What 
a  bn}<y  scene  it  was :  here,  were  some  brushing  up  their  uniforms,  po- 
lishing ihi»ir  swonl  hilts,  and  pipeclaying  their  cross-belts  ;  there  might 
be  seen  othertj  conning  over  the  directions  of  field  mancBuvres,  and  re- 
freshing their  memory  of  the  words  of  command — some,  practised  marcli- 
ing  in  groups  along  the  corridor;  others,  too  much  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect before  them,  jnmped  miidly  from  place  to  place,  shouting  and 
singing  snatches  of  soldier-songs  ;  but  all  were  occupied.  As  for  me,  it 
^as  only  two  days  before  1  had  obtained  my  grade  of  corporal,  my  new 
uniform  had  only  just  come  home,  and  I  put  it  on  for  the  first  time  with 
no  inconsid(*rable  pride,  indeed  I  could  scarce  turn  my  eyes,  as  I  walkedt 
^om  the  stripes  upon  my  arm  that  denoted  my  rank. 

Ijong  before  the  aj)pointed  time  we  were  all  assembled,  and  when  the 
dhck  struck  twelve  and  the  drum  beat  out,  not  a  boy  was  absent;  we 
Were  drawn  up  in  three  columns  according  to  our  standing,  spojces  being 
teft  between  each  to  permit  of  our  wheeling  into  line  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. The  head  master  passed  down  our  ranks,  narrowly  inspecting 
our  erpiipments,  and  scrutinizing  every  detail  of  our  costume;  but  a 
ilrong«»r  impulse  than  ordinary  was  now  at  work,  and  not  the  slightest 
irregularity  was  anywhere  detectable.  Meanwhile  the  time  passed  on» 
And  although  every  eye  was  directed  to  the  long  avenue  of  lime  trees  by 
Hrhieh  the  general  must  arrive,  nothing  moved  along  it;  and  the  bright 
rftreaks  of  sunlight  th:ii  peeped  between  the  trees  were  unbroken  by  any 
fiassing  shadow.  Whispers  passed  along  the  ranks,  some  fearing  he 
Anight  have  foroi-ollen  the  whole  appointment,  others  suspecting  that  an- 
other review  elsewln.»re  had  eni^rossed  his  attention,  and  at  last  a  half 
-tiunnur  of  d it-satisfaction  crept  ihrnucrh  the  mass,  which  only  the  pre- 
senct*  of  the  c/;^/'restr:iini'il  within  due  bounds.  One  o'clock  struck,  and 
yet  no  rider  appeared  ;  the  alley  remained  silent  and  deserted  as  before; 
the  minutes  now  seemed  like  hours — weariness  and  lassitude  appeared 
everywhere.  The  ranks  were  broken,  and  many  wimdered  from  iheir 
posts,  and  forgot  all  discipline.  At  last  a  cloud  of  dust  ^vas  seen  to  rise 
at  a.distance,  and  gradually  it  approached  the  long  avenue;  every  eye 
was  turned  in  the  direction,  and  in  an  instant  the  stragglers  resumed 
their  plaees,  and  all  was  attention  and  anxiety,  while  every  look  pierced 
^i|t*rly  the  dense  cloud,  to  see  whether  it  was  not  the  long-wished-foi 
iktaflT which  was  coming.  At  length  the  object  burst  upon  our  sight;  but 
what  was  our  disappointment  to  see  that  it  was  only  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  post-horses  that  approached  ;  no  appearance  of  a  soldier  was 
Aere,  not  one  solitar}^  dragoon^-^i  half-uttered  shout  announced  our  dis- 
iatisfaction.  Tor  we  at  once  guessed  it  was  merely  some  chance  visiter,  er 
perhaps  the  friends  of  some  of  the  scholars,  who  had  thus  excited  ow 

^TlSe  €A^  bmodt  piirticipmled  in  out  {eeV\T\^«  vdA  ^a»neu|^  IsMim  (he 
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es  lie  aiiTiGunced,  that  if  the  gt?neral  did  not  arrive  within  ten  minutes^ 
would  hiroaeif  dismiss  us,  and  set  us  ai  liberty.  A  cheer  of  graiiiudft 
tetved  this  speech,  and  we  stood  paiienily  awaiting  our  liberaiioa*, 
len  suddenly  from  the  guard-house  at  the  gate,  the  clash  of  arms  waft 
urd,  and  the  roll  of  drums  in  salute,  and  the  same  instant  the  qarriagd' 
f  %ad  8een«  rolled  into  the  court-yard,  and  took  up  its  station  in  ina 
Ule  of  the  square.  The  next  moment  the  door  was  opened  and 
i  steps  lowered,  and  an  officer  in  a  splendid  uniform  assisted  three 
lies  lo  alig»ht.  Before  we  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  the  proceed* 
ff  ^e  master  had  approached  the  party,  and  by  his  air  of  deference 
ddeep  respect,  denoted  that  they  were  no  ordinary  visiters;  but  puc 
ention  was  quiokly  drawn  from  the  group  that  now  stood  taikin^^  and 
aching  together,  for  already  the  clank  of  a  cavalry  escort  was  heard 
ming  up  the  arenue,  and  we  beheld  the  waving  plumes  and  brilliant 
i%rm  of  a  general  officer's  staff  advancing  at  a  rapid  trot.  The 
urns  now  rolled  out  along  the  lines,  we  stood  to  arms — the  gallant  cpr* 
ge  turned  into  the  court  and  formed  in  front  of  us.  All  eyes  were 
:ed  on  the  general  himself,  the  perfect  beau  ideal  of  an  old  soldier* 
e^sat  his  horse  as  firmly  and  gracefully  as  the  youngest  aid-de-camp  of 
s  ^niite ;  his  long  white  hair,  dressed  in  queue  behind,  was  brushed 
vdt  off  his  high  broad  forehead  ;  his  clear  blue  eye,  mild  yet  resolute^ 
imced  over  our  ranks,  and  as  he  bowed  to  the  head  master,  his  whole 
tstiire  and  bearing  was  worthy  of  the  court  of  which  once  he  was  a 
afiant  member. 

^  hare  kept  my  young  friends  waiting  for  me,"  said  he,  in  a  low 

it'tlear  voice,  **and  it  now  remains  for  me  to  make  the  only  amende 

my  power— a  short  inspection.     Dorsenne,  will  you  take  the  com* 

f  started  at  the  name,  and  looked  round,  and  close  beside  stood  the 
me  officer  who  had  so  kindly  received  me  the  day  I  landed  in  France; 
ongh  he  looked  at  me,  however,  I  saw  he  did  not  remember  me,  and 
jflpints  sank  again,  as  L.  thought  how  utterly  friendless  and  aiooe 


The  general  was  true  to  his  word,  in  making  the  inspection  as  brief 

possiolerhe  rode  leisurely  down  the  ranks,  stopping  from  time  te 

ne',  to  express  his  satisfaction,  or  drop  some  chance  word  of  encourage^ 

ent  or  advice,  which  we  caught  up  with  eagerness  and  delight.     Formr 

grus  iirto  line,  he  ordered  his  aid-de-camp  to  put  us  through  some  of 

e  ordinary  parade  manoeuvres,  which  we  knew  as  thoroughly  as  the 

oaf  disciplined  troops.     Durinn^  all  this  time,  the  group  of  ladies  maiiir 

ined  their  position  m  front,  and  seemed  to  watch  the  review  with  every 

mblance  of  interest.     The  general,  too,  made  one  of  the  party*  and 

ipeared  from  time  to  time  to  explain  the  intended  movement,  and  direct 

leir  attention  to  the  scene. 

••Let  them  march  past  in  salute,"  said  he,  tft  length,  "the  poor  fellosvB 

ire  had  enough  of  it — I  must  not  encroach  on  the  entire  holiday." 

A  unanimous  cheer  was  the  reply  to  this  kind  speech,  and  we  formed 

1  sections  and  marched  by  him  at  a  quick-step.      The  chefcTecoU  had 

m  approached  the  staff,  and  was  making  his  report  on  the  boys*  whaft 

le.  general  again  interrupted  him  by  saying— 

••Madame  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  boya  at  their  usual  exeicme 

Pfte  play  hour.     If  the  request  be  admissible^—"  

^K^ejtamlyffium  g'enerai,  ofoouraa,*'  said  he*  and  alap^Vn^  tet^»^™*M* 

\f 
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tNDckoned  to  one  of  the  drummen  to  come  near;  he  whispered  a'word* 
•nd  the  tattoo  beat  out»  and  like  magic  erery  one  aprang  from  hia  ranka* 
caps  were  flung  into  the  air,  and  vivoM  rung  out  from  erery  quarter  of 
the  court. 

The  sudden  transition  from  discipline  to  perfect  liberty  added  to  our 
excitement*  and  we  became  half  wild  with  delight.  The  first  mad  burst 
of  pleasure  over,  we  turned,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  our  accustomed  occupa- 
tions ;  here  were  seen  a  party  collecting  for  a  drill,  officers  gathering  and 
arranging  their  men,  and  sergeants  assisting  in  the  muster ;  there  were 
others,  armed  with  spades  and  shovels,  at  work  on  an  intrenchment, 
whi]e  some  were  driving  down  stockades  and  fixing  a  palisade ;  another 
aet,  more  peaceful  in  their  pursuits,  had  retired  to  their  little  gardens,  and 
were  busy  with  watering-pots  and  trowels :  the  section  I  belonged  to 
were  the  seniors  of  the  school,  and  we  had  erected  a  kind  of  fort,  which 
it  was  our  daily  amusement  to  defend  and  attack,  the  leadership  on  either 
aide  being  determined  by  lots.  On  this  day,  the  assault  had  fallen  to  my 
command,  and  I  hurried  hither  and  thither  collecting  my  forces,  and  burn- 
ing for  the  attack. 

We  were  not  long  in  assembling,  and  the  garrison  having  announced 
their  readiness  by  the  display  of  a  flag  from  the  ramparts,  the  assault 
began.  I  know  not  why  nor  wherefore,  but  on  this  day  my  spirits  were 
unusually  high ;  it  was  one  of  those  chance  occasions  when  my  tempe- 
rament, heated  and  glowing,  had  elevated  me  in  my  own  esteem,  ana  I 
would  have  given  my  life  for  some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  myself. 

I  led  my  party  on,  then,  with  more  than  common  darmg,  and  though 
repulsed  by  the  besieged,  we  fell  back  only  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
to  the  assault  determined  to  succeed ;  the  others,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  fought  as  bravely,  and  the  cheers  that  rose  from  one  side  was  re- 

filied  to  by  those  as  full  of  defiance  from  the  others :  heated  and  excited 
turned  round  to  order  an  attack  of  my  whole  force,  when,  to  my  sur^ 
prise,  I  beheld  that  the  general  and  his  staff,  accompanied  by  the  ladies, 
kad  taken  their  places  a  short  distance  off,  and  were  becoming  interested 
spectators  of  the  siege.  This  alone  was  wanting  to  stimulate  my  eflbrts 
to  the  utmost,  and  I  now  returned  to  the  fight  with  tenfold  impetuosity. 
But  if  this  feeling  animated  me,  it  also  nerved  my  antagonists,  for  their 
resistance  rose  with  every  moment,  and  as  they  drove  us  back  from  their 
walls,  cheers  of  triumph  rang  out  and  proclaimed  the  victory. 

Already  the  battle  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  all  that  was  obtain- 
ed was  a  slight  breach  in  one  of  the  outworks,  too  small  to  be  practica- 
ble for  assault.  In  this  state  were  matters  when  the  sound  of  a  cavalry 
escort  turned  every  eve  towards  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard,  where 
we  now  beheld  a  squadron  of  the  landers  rouge  following  a  numerous  and 


Bonaparte^  vive  le  premier 
All  that  I  had  ever  heard  from  poor  De  Meudon  came  rushing  on  my 
mind,  ond  my  heart  swelled  out  till  it  seemed  bursting  my  very  bosom. 
The  next  instant  my  eye  turned  to  the  little  fort,  the  moment  was  pro- 

ritious,  for  there  every  cap  was  waving,  every  look  bent  towards  him. 
^  seized  the  opportunity,  and  pointing  silently  to  the  breach,  stole  forward, 
in  a  second  I  was  beneath  the  grassy  ramparts,  in  another  I  reached 
the  breach,  the  next  brought  me  to  the  top,  where,  with  a  shout  of  victory, 
i cmUed  on  my  own  to  follow  me ;  on  laey  came  rushing,  but  too  late; 
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mhendy  the  garrison  were  upon  me,  and  overcome  by  numbers  I  fought 
alone  and  unsupported ;  step  by  step  they  drove  me  to  the  edge  of  the 
jrmmpart^  already  my  foot  was  on  the  breach,  when  with  a  spring  I  dashed 
at  the  flag-staff  and  carried  it  with  me  as  I  fell  headlong  into  the  ditch ; 
in  a  moment  I  was  on  my  legs,  but  so  stunned  and  crushed  that  I  fell 
mlmost  immediately  again;  cold  perspiration  broke  over  my  face  and 
forehead,  and  I  should  have  fainted  but  that  they  dashed  some  water 
over  me.  As  I  lay  sick  and  faint  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  what  was  my 
amazement  to  see,  not  the  little  companions  of  the  school  about  me,  but 
the  gorgeous  uniform  of  staflT  officers,  and  two  elegantly  dressed  ladies* 
one  of  whom  held  a  cup  of  water  in  her  hand  and  sprinkled  it  over  my 
brow.  1  looked  down  upon  my  torn  dress,  and  the  sleeve  of  my  coat 
where  the  marks  of  my  rank  were  already  half  effaced,  and  I  felt  the 
tears  start  into  my  eyes  as  the  remembrance  of  my  late  failure  crossed 
mv  mind ;  at  the  instant  the  crowd  opened,  and  a  pale  but  handsome  facet 
where  command  was  tempered  by  a  look  of  almost  womanly  softness^ 
smiled  upon  me. 

•*  CTttait  hitn  fatty  mon  enfant ^^  said  he,  «« tres  bien  fait,  and  if  you 
^ve  lost  a  coat  by  the  struggle,  why  I  must  even  see  if  I  can't  give  you 
tnother  to  replace  it.  Monsieur  Legrange,  what  is  the  character  of  this 
^oy  in  the  school  ?  Is  he  diligent,  zealous,  and  well  conducted?" 
"All  of  the  three,  general,"  said  the  chef  bowing  obsequiously. 
'  •*Let  him  have  his  brevet;  to  date  from  to-day.  Who  are  his  friends?" 
X  A  whispered  answer  replied  to  this  inquiry. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  first  speaker:  "reason  the  more  we  should  take 
care  of  him.  Monsieur,"  continued  he,  turning-  towards  me,  "  to-morrow 
fou  shall  have  your  epaulettes ;  never  forget  now  you  gained  them,  and 
remember  ever  that  every  grade  in  the  service  is  within  the  reach  of  a 
brave  man«  who  does  his  duty."  So  saying  he  passed  on,  while  over- 
come by  emotion  I  could  not  speak  or  move. 

"There,  he  is  much  better  now,"  said  a  soft  voice  near  me  ;  "you  see 
his  colour  is  coming  back."  1  looked  up,  and  there  were  two  ladies  stand- 
Kkg  beside  me.  The  elder  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed ;  her  figure. 
which  in  itself  was  most  graceful,  looked  to  its  full  advantage  by  the 
splendour  of  her  dress :  there  was  an  air  of  stateliness  in  her  manner, 
which  had  seemed  hauteur,  were  it  not  for  a  look  of  most  benevolent  soft- 
ness that  played  about  her  mouth  whenever  she  spoke.  The  younger, 
who  might  in  years  have  seemed  her  daughter,  was  in  every  respect 
unlike  her :  she  was  slic^ht  and  delicately  formed,  her  complexion  and  her 
black  eyes  shaded  by  long  dark  fringe,  bespoke  the  proven9al,  her  fea- 
tures were  beautifully  regular,  and  when  at  rest,  completely  Greek  in 
their  character,  but  each  moment  some  chance  word,  somo  passing 
thought  implanted  a  new  expression,  and  the  ever-varying  look  of  her 
flashmg  eyes,  and  full  round  lips,  played  between  a  smile,  and  that  arch 
spin't,  that  essentially  belonjys  to  the  fair  daughters  of  the  south.  It  was 
not  until  my  fixed  gaze  had  brought  a  deep  blush  to  her  cheek,  that  I 
felt  how  ardently  I  had  been  looking  at  her. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  hurriedly,  "he's  quite  well  now,"  and  at  the 
same  moment  she  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  to  pass  on.  But  the 
elder  held  her  arm  close  within  her  o\vn,  as  she  whispered  with  some- 
thing of  half  malice — "But  stay,  Marie,  I  should  like  to  hear  his  name. 
Ahl"  cried  she,  starting  in  affected  surprbe,  "Viovi  fixia\i^^  '^o^x  Wft\ 
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Aere  must  be  something  in  the  air  herct  so  we  had  better  proceedf"**  ani 
with  a  soft  smile  and  a  courteous  motion  of  her  hand,  she  passed  on* 

1  looked  after  them  as  they  went,  a  strange  odd  feeling  stirred  witha 
my  heart*-a  kind  of  wild  joy,  with  a  mingled  sense  of  hope  too  Tague 
to  catch  at.  I  watched  the  drooping  feather  of  her  bonnet,  and  the  fold 
of  her  dress,  as  they  fluttered  in  tne  wind,  and  when  she  disappeared  from 
my  sight,  I  could  scarce  believe  that  she  was  not  still  beside  me,  and  that 
her  dark  eyes  did  not  look  into  m^r  very  soul.  But  already  my  com- 
panions crowded  about  me,  and  amid  a  hundred  warm  congratulations 
and  kind  wishes,  I  took  my  way  back  to  the  college. 

Scarcely  was  breakfast  oyer  the  following  morning  when  the  order 
arrived  for  my  removal  from  the  scholar  quarter  of  the  Polytechnique  to 
that  occupied  bv  the  eadei$.  A  small  tricoloured  cockade,  affixed  to  my 
hat,  was  the  only  emblem  of  my  new  rank ;  but  simple  as  it  was,  no  de- 
coration ever  attracted  more  envy  and  admiration  from  the  beholderSf 
nor  gave  more  pride  to  the  wearer,  than  that  knot  of  riband. 

•*  At  number  thirteen  youMl  find  your  quarters.  Monsieur  U  eadei*^ 
laid  a  sergeant,  as  he  presented  me  with  the  official  order.  I  remember 
at  this  very  hour  what  a  thrill  his  military  salute  sent  through  me.  It 
was  the  first  acknowledgment  of  my  grade— ihe  first  recognition  thai  I 
was  no  longer  a  mere  schoolboy.  I  had  not  much  time  granted  me  to 
indulge  such  sensations;  for  already  my  schoolfellows  had  thronged 
round  me,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  questions  and  felicitations. 

**  Ah !  Avhat  a  fortunate  fellow— -no  examination  to  go  through-— Jias 
his  grade  given  him  without  toiling  for  it — ^is  it  the  cavalry,  Burke  ?— 
•re  you  a  chevcd? — ^when  do  you  join  ?— where  is  your  regiment  f^-ahall 
we  see  you  again  ? — ^won't  you  write  to  us  all  about  the  corps  when  yoa 
join  them  ?-— who  is  your  comrade  ?^-yes,  tell  us  that ;  who  is  he  ?** 

**il/a/otV'  said  I,  ««I  know  not  more  than  yourselves.  You  are  all 
aware  to  what  an  accident  I  owe  my  promotion.  Where  I  am  destinefi 
jfer,  or  in  what  corps,  I  can't  tell ;  ana  as  to  my  comrade         " 

**  Ah,  take  care  he's  no  tyrant,"  said  one. 
.   **  Yes,  yes,"  cried  another—^  show  him  you  know  what  a  small  awoid 
it  at  once." 

*•  Burke  won't  be  trifled  with,"  cried  a  third. 

And  then  followed  a  very  chorus  of  voices,  each  detailing  some  atro* 
city  committed  by  the  cadeti  on  their  newly-joined  associates.  One  hnii 
a  friend  wounded  in  the  side  the  very  day  he  joined ;  another  knew 
some  one  who  was  thrown  out  of  a  window :  here  was  an  account  of  a 
delicate  boy,  who  passed  an  entire  nicfht  in  the  snow,  and  died  of  a  cheat 
disease  three  weeks  after ;  there,  a  victim  to  intemperance  met  his  fate 
in  the  orgie  that  celebrated  his  promotion.  This  picture,  I  confess,  did 
•omewhat  damp  the  ardour  of  my  flrst  impressions ;  and  I  took  leave  of 
my  old  friends  with  not  less  feeling  of  aflection,  that  I  doubted  how  much 
kindness  and  good  feeling  I  had  to  expect  from  my  new  ones.  In  this 
mood  of  mind  I  shook  their  hands  for  the  last  time,  and  followed  die 
soldier  who  carried  my  baggage  to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  ^eole.  Am 
I  entered  the  large  court  b^  the  richly  ornamented  gate,  whose  bronzed 
tracery  and  handsome  carving  dated  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  my 
heart  swelled  with  conscious  pride.  The  fa9ade  of  the  square,  unliira 
the  simple  front  of  the  scholar  s  quarters,  was  beautifully  architectural; 
liire  consoles  supported  the  windows,  and  large  armorial  insigaia^ 
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cut  on  stone*  surraounied  the  difTereni  entrances :  but  what  most  capti* 
Tated  my  spirits  and  engaged  my  attention  was  a  large  flag  in  the  centre, 
from  which  wared  the  broad  ensign  of  France,  beside  which  a  sentinel 
paced  to  and  fro.  He  presented  arms  as  I  passed  ;  and  the  click  of  his 
masket,  as  he  stood  erect,  sent  a  thrill  through  me,  and  made  my  very 
fingers  tingle  with  deligku 

♦•This  is  number  thirteen,  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  as  we  arrived  in  front 
of  one  of  the  doorways ;  and  before  1  could  reply  the  door  opened,  and 
a  young  officer,  in  the  uniform  of  an  infantry  regiment,  appeared ;  ha 
was  about  to  pass  out,  when  his  eye  resiinff  on  the  baggage  the  soldier 
liad  just  placed  beside  him,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  touching  his  cai)» 
asked  in  a  polite  tone — 

**NotMr.  Burke,  isitr 

•*  Yes,*'  said  I,  bowing  in  return. 

**Eh^mon  cameracle,  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand,  "delighted  l» 
tee  you.  Hare  you  breakfasted  ?  Well,  3'ou'll  find  all  ready  for  you  10 
the  quarters.  I  shall  be  back  soon.  l*m  only  going  to  a  morning  drills 
which  won*t  last  half  an  hour ;  so  make  yourself  at  home,  and  we*Jl 
meet  soon  again.*' 

So  saying,  he  once  more  saluted  me,  and  passed  on.  Not  very  liba 
what  I  ieared,  thought  I,  as  I  entered  the  quarters,  whose  look  of  nea^ 
ness  and  comfort  so  pleasantly  contrasted  with  my  late  abode.  I  had 
barely  time  to  look  over  the  prints  and  maps  of  military  subjects  which 
ornamented  the  walls,  when  my  new  friend  made  his  appearance. 

•*No  parade  to-day,  thank  heaven,"  said  he,  throwing  down  his  C9p 
and  sabre,  and  lolling  at  full  length  on  the  little  camp  sofa.  "  Now^ 
mam  eher  camerade,  let  us  make  acquaintance  at  once,  for  our  time  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  shortest.  My  name  is  Tascher,  an  humble  90us  lieu- 
tenant of  the  twenty-first  regiment  of  foot.  As  much  a  stranger  in  this 
land  aa  yourself,  I  fancy,"  continued  he,  after  a  slight  pause,  **  but  verj 
well  contented  to  be  adopted  by  it." 

After  this  opening  he  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  he  was  the  nephew 
of  Madame  Bonaparte,  ner  sister's  only  son,  who,  at  his  mother's  deatb« 
left  Grosdaloupe,  and  came  over  to  France,  and  became  an  elive  of  the 
Poiytechnique.  There  he  had  remained  five  years,  and  after  a  sevese 
examination,  obtained  his  brevet  in  an  infantry  corps,  his  uncle  Bona* 
parte  haring  shown  him  no  other  favour  nor  affection,  than  a  severe  repii- 
Xiand  on  one  occasion  for  some  boyish  freak,  when  all  the  other  delii^ 
qfioal^  escaped  scot  free. 

^I  am  now  under  orders  for  service,"  said  he,  "but  where  for  and 
wben,  I  can't  tell.  But  this  I  know,  that  whatever  good  fortune  may  ba 
£oing  a  begging,  I,  Lieutenant  Tascher,  am  very  likely  to  get  only  the 
nem  of  the  garment." 

Thtte  was  a  tone  of  easy  and  frank  good-nature  in  all  he  said,  which 
at  once  disposed  me  to  like  the  young  Creole,  and  we  spent  the  whols 
'afternoon  recounting  our  various  adventures  and  fortunes^  and  hefoM 
night  came  oa  were  sworn  friends  for  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXn.  ' 

THB   <*TUILLERIB8*'    IN    1803. 

The  life  of  the  cadet  differed  little  from  that  of  the  schoolboy.  The 
lame  routine  of  study — the  same  daily  round  of  occupation  and  duty 
were  his.  Until  drafted  to  the  particular  corps  to  which  he  might  he  ap- 
pointed, he  only  could  absent  himself  from  the  college  by  special  leave ; 
and  the  most  rigid  of  all  military  discipline  prevailed  durmg  the  brief  in- 
tenral,  which  was  to  fit  him  for  the  arduous  life  of  a  soldier.  The  even- 
ings, however,  were  at  our  disposal ;  and  what  a  pleasure  it  was,  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  over,  to  wander  forth  into  the  city — that  brilliant  Paris 
—near  which  I  had  lived  so  long,  and  yet  had  seen  so  little  of. 
I  At  first,  the  splendour  of  the  shops— the  unceasing  flow  of  population 
«-4he  might  and  grandeur  of  the  public  buildings— attracted  all  my 
attention  ;  and  when  these  wore  ofi*  in  novelty,  I  could  still  wa.nder  with 
delight  through  the  gay  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  watch  the  spark- 
ling fountains  as  they  splashed  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  look  upon  the 
happy  children  who  played  about  them,  their  merry  laughter  ringing 
through  the  water's  plash.  What  a  fairy  scene  it  was,  to  watch  the 
groups  as  they  passed  and  repassed— came  and  went— -and  disappeared 
amid  those  dark  alleys,  where  the  silent  footstep  did  not  mar  the 
sounds  of  happy  voices :  and  then,  how  have  I  turned  from  these  to 
throw  a  wistful  glance  towards  the  palace-windows,  where  some  half- 
closed  curtains  from  time  to  time  would  show  the  golden  sparkle  of  a 
brilliant  lustre,  or  the  rich  frame  of  a  mirror — mayhap  an  open  sash- 
would  for  a  moment  display  some  fair  form ;  the  outline  only  seen  as  she 
leaned  on  the  balcony,  ana  drank  in  the  balmy  air  of  the  mild  evening, 
while  the  soft  swell  of  music  would  float  from  the  gorgeous  saloon,  and, 
falling  on  my  ear,  set  me  a  dreaming  of  pleasures  my  life  had  never 
Icnown.  My  utter  loneliness  pressed  deeper  on  me  every  day ;  for  while 
«ach  of  my  companions  had  friends  and  relatives,  among  whom  their 
evenings  were  passed,  I  was  friendless  and  alone.  The  narrowness  of 
my  means — I  had  nothing  save  my  pay — prevented  my  frequenting 
the  theatre,  or  even  accepting  such  invitations  as  the  other  cadets 
pressed  upon  me  ;  and  thus  for  hours  long  have  I  sat  and  watched  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  weaving  to  myself  stories  of  that  ideal  world 
from  which  my  humble  fortune  debarred  me. 

It  had  been  years  since  the  Tuilleries  exhibited  any  thing  resemblmg 
the  state  that  formerly  prevailed  in  that  splendid  palace;  but  at  the 
period  I  speak  of  Bonaparte  had  just  been  chosen  consul  for  life,  and 
already  the  organization  of  his  household  had  undergone  a  most  consi- 
derable alteration.  In  the  early  years  of  the  consulate,  a  confused  assem- 
blage of  aid-de-camps,  Avhose  heavy  gait  and  loud  speech  betokened  less 
the  court  than  the  camp,  were  the  only  attendants  on  his  person.  He 
lived  in  the  centre  pavilion,  as  if  in  a  tent  in  the  midst  of  his  army;  but 
now  he  inhabited  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms  to  the  left  of  the  pavilion 
de  thorologBf  as  it  is  called,  and  which  stretch  away  towards  the  river. 
The  whole  service  of  the  palace  was  remodelled ;  and  without  wounding 
^'^  prejudiee§  tbM  attached  to  the  times  ot  x^ie  ^ei^o^^^  tCL^cycksx^vi^^l^^ 
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idopting  the  titles  of  chamberlain  or  gentleman  of  the  chamber*  he  gra* 
dually  instituted  the  ceremonial  of  a  court  by  preferring  to  the  posts 
about  his  person  those  whose  air  and  manners  savoured  most  of  the 
liigher  habitudes  of  society*  and  whose  families  were  distinguished 
imong  the  noblette  of  the  kmgdom. 

DuroCy  the  chief  aid-de-camp  of  the  general,  was  appointed  gOTeroor 
of  the  palace,  and  it  was  said  that  the  consul  himself  studied  afl  the  an- 
eient  ceremonial  of  the  old  court,  and  ordained  that  every  etiquette  of 
royalty  should  be  resumed  with  the  must  unerring  accuracy.  The  cham- 
berlains  were  represented  by  prefects  of  the  palace,  and  Josephine  had 
her  ladies  of  honour,  like  any  princess  of  the  blood-royaL  « 

The  consul,  still  imitating  the  ancient  observances  of  the  Bourbons» 
had  his  petits  levert  and  his  grand  receptions ;  and  if  the  new-created 
functionaries  possessed  little  of  the  courteous  ease  and  high-bred  habi- 
tudes of  the  old  court,  there  was  in  their  hard-won  honours — ^most  of 
them  promoted  on  the  very  field  of  battle — that  which  better  suited  the 
prejudices  of  the  period,  and  scarcely  less  became  the  gilded  saloone 
of  the  Tuilleries.  « 

Like  all  newly-organized  societies,  the  machinery  worked  ill  at  first: 
fewy  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  seen  a  court ;  and  the  proud  but  yet  re- 
spectful obedience  which  characterized  the  French  gentleman  in  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign  was  converted  into  an  obsequious  and  vulgar 
deference  towards  Bonaparte,  equally  opposite  to  the  true  type,  as  it 
was  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  blunt  soldier  who  proffered  it.  But 
what,  after  all,  signified  these  blemishes  ?  There  was  beauty ;  never  in 
the  brighter  annals  of  France  had  more  lovely  women  filled  those  gor- 
geous saloons  ;  there  was  genius,  heroism  ;  the  highest  chivalry  of  the 
great  nation  could  scarce  vie  with  the  proud  deeds  of  those  grouped 
around  him — the  mighty  one,  on  whom  each  eye  was  fixed ;  and  if,  as 
M.  Talleyrand  remarked,  there  were  those  who  knew  not  how  to  walk 
oa  the  waxed  fioor  of  a  palace,  few  could  tread  more  finely  the  field  of 
battle,  and  step  with  firmer  foot  the  path  that  led  to  glory.  Yet  with  all 
the  first  consul's  pride  in  those  whose  elevation  to  rank  and  dignity  was 
his  own  work  ;  his  predilections  leaned  daily  more  and  more  towards  the 
high  and  polished  circles  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  The  courteous 
a^  easy  politeness  of  Talleyrand ;  the  chivalrous  and  courtly  bearing 
of  the  Count  de  Narbonne,  and  the  graceful  elegance  of  Segur's  man- 
ners, formed  too  a  striking  contrast  with  the  soldier-like  rudeness  of  the 
newly-promoted  generals,  not  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  one  j 
who  could  in  the  deepest  and  weightiest  concerns  of  life  take  into  cal- 
culation the  most  minute  and  trivial  circumstances. 

This  disparity,  remarkable  as  it  was  among  the  men,  was  still  more 
80  in  the  ladies  of  the  court ;  few  of  those  newly  elevated,  having  tact 
enough  either  to  imitate  successfully  the  polished  usages  of  the  old  no- 
bility, or  resolution  suflicient  to  maintain  their  original  habits  without 
blushing  at  their  own  want  of  breeding. 

If  I  have  been  led  somewhot  from  the  current  of  my  own  story  by  this 
digression,  it  is  merely  that  I  may  passingly  note  down  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  period— one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  modem 
Europe,  and  one  which  already,  to  the  far-seeing  eye  of  some,  betokened 
the  speedy  return  to  these  very  institutions  of  monarchy,  to  uproot  which 
cost  Uie  best  blood  of  France,  and  a  revolution  the  nioslteiimc\h^\«^\V&. 
lias  erer  witnessed. 
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And  now,  looking  bark  on  the  great  career  of  that  great  niaA«  no  por 
lion  mf  his  history  cao  perhaps  present  any  thing  to  compare  with  tha 
splendour  of  the  consulate :  a  long  succession  of  ▼ictorie»---the  spoils  of 
half  Europe— glory  to  the  very  satiety  had  intoxicated  the  nation^^ 
country  flourishing  in  every  element  of  prosperity— -social  order  restored 
*— «  high  position  amid  surrounding  nations— and  every  thing  that  could 
mttify  national  ambition  obtained,  France  stood  at  the  very  pinnacle  of 
her  greatness.  Even  the  splendour  of  those  names  who  represented  the 
various  states  of  Europe  at  her  court  seem  to  attest  her  supremacy-  The 
stately  and  polished  Whitworth,  conspicuous  by  the  elegance  of  his  ap« 
pearanct;  and  the  perfection  of  his  aristocratic  bearing,  the  Russian  am- 
oassador  MarcoflT,  the  Chevalier  Azara,  the  minister  of  Spain,  the  cour- 
tier of  Europe,  Baron  de  Cetto,  the  Envoy  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished,  both  by  manners  and  ability,  in  the  whole  diplomatic 
circle,  were  among  those  who  frequented  the  first  coftsurs  levees,  which 
already,  in  the  splendour  of  costume  and  the  gorgeous  display  of  uni* 
form,  rivalled  the  most  sumptuous  days  of  the  monarchy. 

All  the  long  forgotten  ceremonial  of  a  court  was  restored ;  dinnerSt 
most  splendid  in  all  the  array  of  pomp  and  grandeur,  were  ^iven  eveiT 
week ;  fetes,  that  vied  with  the  luxurious  era  of  Louis  XIY .  himself,  took 
place  frequently;  and  Paris  became  the  rendezvous  for  all  Europe* 
curious  to  behold  the  rich  trophies  of  successful  wars,  and  mix  in  ibm 
deliffht  of  a  capital,  where  pleasure  reigned  triumphant. 

The  theatro  presented  an  array  of  genius  and  talent  hitherto  una 
analled.  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  were  in  the  very  zenith  of  their 
lame,  and  obtained  a  large  share  of  Bonaparte's  favour,  whose  taataa 
were  eminently  dramatic.  In  a  word,  a  new  era  had  commenced,  and 
every  class  and  walk,  every  condition  of  man,  seemed  resolved  to  recom- 
panse  himself  by  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  for  the  long  and  dark  night  of; 
trouble  through  which  he  had  passed. 

While,  therefore,  the  court  of  the  first  consul  partook  of  such  featorea 
as  those,  the  circle  of  Josephine  possessed  attractions  totally -diflferenl: 
there,  amid  her  intimate  friends,  all  the  charm  and  fascination  of  French 
aaciety  held  sway ;  each  evening  saw  aasembled  round  her  the  wittieal 
and  most  polished  persons  of  the  day ;  the  gay  and  spirited  talkers  who 
so  pre-eminently  gave  the  tone  to  Parisian  society;  the  handsomeat 
women,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  literateun  of  the  period,  found 
ready  access  to  one,  whose  own  powers  of  pleasing  have  left  an  undying 
impression  on  some,  who  even  still  can  recall  these  delightful  momenUt 
Such  were,  in  brief,  the  leading  features  of  the  court  then  held  in  tha 
Tuilleries,  and  such  the  germ  of  that  new  order  of  thinga  which  was  aa 
aoon  to  burst  forth  upon  astonished  Europe,  under  the  proud  title  at  tha 
ampira. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  SURPRISE. 

I  WAS  Sitting  ofite  evening  aJonc  in  my  quarters,  an  open  Tolume  befote 
me,  in  whiuh  1  persuaded  myself  I  was  reading,  while  my  thougbn 
were  far  otherwise  engaged,  when  my  comrade  Tascher  suddenly  entered 
(lie  room,  and  throwing  Himself  into  a  chair,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  p«i» 
sionate  impatience — 

^  Pardieul  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  he  nephew  to  the  first  man  in  France  P' 

«« What  has  happened  V*  said  I,  when  I  perceived  that  he  stopped  short 
without  explaining  further 

**Wliat  has  happened!  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  Just  hear  thk* 
Tqu  know  how  fond  I  am  of  Paris,  and  how  naturally  I  must  wish  to  ba 
near  the  Tuileries,  where  I  have  ihe  enirde  to  my  aunt's  soirees.  WeiU 
there  was  a  vacancy  occurred  yesterday  in  the  huiiieme  hussars— *•, corps 
always  stationed  hero  or  at  Versaixles — and  as  I  am  longing  .to  hanre  a 
cavalry  grade,  I  waited  on  Madame  Bonaparte  to  solicit  her  interest  m 
my  favour.  She  promised  of  couise.  The  general  was  to  breakfast  with 
her,  and  it  was  all  settled :  she  was  to  ask  him  for  the  promotion  ;  and  I 
bad  not  a  doubt  of  success.  In  fact,  I  must  confess,  I  told  two  or  three 
of  my  friends*  and  actually  received  their  congratulations.  It  so  fell  oiit» 
however,  that  he  did  not  come  to  breakfast,  nor  dinner  either-*there*s  na 
knowing  that  man ;  but  what  think  you,  he  walked  in,  this  evening,  just 
as  we  were  preparing  to  act  a  proverb.  Such  a  scene  as  it  was  to-  be 
sure.  No  one  expected  him.  Most  of  us  were  dressed  up  in  costumea 
of  one  kind  or  other;  and  I,  Ma  foil  ridiculous  enough,  I  suppose-*— I 
was  costumed  like  a  ffalley-slave.  He  stood  for  a  second  or  two  at  the 
door  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  stern  eyes  wandering  over  the  whole 
loom.  There  was  not  one  among  us  would  not  have  wished  himself 
many  a  mile  away :  even  my  aunt  herself  seemed  quite  confused*  and 
Uubbed,  and  grew  pale,  and  blushed  again. 

***Ha!'  cried  he  at  last,  in  his  dry,  short  voice.  'Pardon,  ladies  and 
entlemen,  I  have  made  a  mistake — I  believed  I  was  in  the  palace  ol*  the 
.*uderiest  and  I  find  this  is  the  Porte  St.  Martin.* 

**  *  Fi  done,  Bonaparte,'  cried  my  aunt,  blushing,  while  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles  she  endeavoured  to  bring  him  back  to  good  humour. 
*8ee  how  you  have  frightened  Madame  de  Narbonne — sheMl  never  be 
able  to  play  the  miller's  wife  ;  and  Marie  here,  her  tears  will  wash  away 
all  hex  rpuffe.' 

'* '  And  this  amiable  gentleman — ^what  is  to  become  of  him  ?*  said  hep 
iotexxupting  her,  while  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  stood 
trembling  like  a  culprit  beside  him. 

*»'*  Ah,  him-— that's  Tascher,*  said  she  laughingly ;  and  as  if  happy  te 
escape  from  her  greater  embarrassment  .by  any  means,  she  continued*-** 
^'Your  question  comes,  indeed,  quite  apropos.  I  have  a  request  to  make 
iki  his  favour :  there's  a  vacancy  in  the  huitiHnf.t  I  think  it  ift-*«h,  £dp> 
wsfd  ?'  I  nodded  slightly,  for  if  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  have 
ottered  a  word.  « Now,  T  am  sure  he's  been  sous  lieutenant  long  euouj^ 
iadin  tfaeaafaou^  too/ " 
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^  "  •  Can  you  ride  well,  sir  T*  said  he,  turning  to  me  with  a  half  frown  on 
his  pale  face. 

•«  •  Yes,  general,'  replied  I,  with  my  heart  almost  choking  me  as  I 
•poke. 

r  •••Well,  sir,  you  shall  be  employed,  and  in  a  service  worthy  your  pre- 
sent tastes,  if  I  may  judge  from  your  costume.  A  detachment  of  prison* 
era  is  to  march  to-morrow  from  ibis  for  the  bagne  de  Brest — hold  your- 
self in  readiness  to  accompany  the  military  escort.  Go,  sir,  and  report 
yourself  to  your  colonel.'  He  waved  his  hand  when  he  had  finisned* 
and  how  I  lef\  the  room,  reached  the  street,  and  found  myself  here,  hang" 
me  if  I  can  tell." 

4  ••  And  is  there  no  help  for  this  T  must  you  really  go  ?"  said  I,  compas* 
sionating  the  dejected  and  sorrow-struck  expression  of  the  youth. 
f  ••Must  I  go  !  Ma  foi!  you  know  liltle  of  this  dear  uncle  of  mine,  if 
YOU  ask  such  a  question.  When  once  his  mind's  made  up,  any  thing 
like  an  attempt  to  argue  only  confirms  his  resolve.  The  best  thing  now 
is,  to  obey  and  say  nothing ;  for  if  my  aunt  remonstrates,  I  may  spend 
my  life  in  garrison  there  over  the  galley-slaves." 

i  A  knocking  at  the  outer  door  interrupted  our  conversation  at  this  mo^ 
ment,  and  a  corporal  of  the  staff  entered,  with  a  despatch  bag  at  hif 
waist. 

i  ••  Sous  Lieutenant  Tascher,"  said  he,  touching  his  cap,  and  presenting 
ft  large  official-looking  letter  to  my  companion — ^he  threw  it  from  him  on 
Uie  table,  and  turned  away  to  hide  his  confusion.  ••  Monsieur  Burke,* 
said  the  corporal,  withdrawing  another  ominous  document  from  his 
leathern  pouch.  i 

••Dian/re/"  cned  Tascher,  turning  quickly  about— ••hare  I  got  yo« 
into  a  scrape  as  well  as  myself.  I  remember  now^the  general  asked  me 
who  was  my  « camarade.' " 

I  took  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  tore  it  open.  The  first 
line  was  all  I  could  read ;  it  was  a  war-office  official,  appointing  me  to 
the  vacant  commission  in  the  huiti^me  hussars. 

d»  Tascher's  hand  shook  as  he  leaned  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  could  feei 
a  convulsive  twitching  of  his  fingers  as  his  agitation  increased  ;  but  in  a 
second  or  two  he  recovered  his  self-command,  and  taking  my  hand 
within  both  of  his,  he  said,  while  the  large  tears  were  starting  from  liis 
«yes — 

^  ••  I'm  glad  it's  you,  Burke,"  and  then  turned  away,  unable  to  say  more.~ 
??  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  credit  my  good  for- 
tune. Had  I  been  free  to  choose,!  could  have  desired  nothing  better  nor 
more  to  my  liking ;  and  when  I  succeeded  at  length,  then  came  my  em- 
barrassment at  my  poor  friend's  disappointment,  which  must  have  beea 
still  more  poignant  cls  contrasted  with  my  success.  Tascher,  howevei* 
had  all  the  Creole  warmth  of  temperament.  The  first  burst  over,  he 
really  enjoyed  the  thought  of  my  promotion  ;  and  we  sat  up  the  entire 
night  talking  over  plans  for  the  future,  and  making  a  hundred  resolves 
for  contingencies,  some  of  which  never  arose,  and  many,  when  thej^ 
^ame,  suggested  remedies  of  their  own. 

I  At  daybreak  my  comrade's  horses  came  to  the  door,  and  a  mountef 
cMrderlv  attended  to  accompany  him  to  the  prison  where  the  convoy  were 
assembled.  We  shook  hands  agaii^  and  again.  He  was  leaving  what 
bad  been  kis  home  for  years.  Pari*— the  gay  and  brilliant  city,  in  whose 
Jfh^ttjres  he  bad  mixed,  and  whose  {a&c\nci\\ona  Yia  VisjI  tusitd«    f 
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jNUting  from  one  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  friendship  as  close  8<i  cam 
tnbeist  between  two  natures  essentially  different — ^we  both  were  sad. 

*<  Adiox.  Burke,*'  said  he*  as  he  waved  his  hand  for  the  last  time.  **l 
hope  you'll  command  the  huUitme  when  next  we  meet.'* 

I  hurried  into  the  quarters,  which  already  seemed  lonely  and  deserted* 
w  soon  does  desolation  throw  his  darkening  shadow  before  it.  The  sword 
that  hung  above  the  chimney  crosswise  on  my  own  was  gone ;  the  chako» 
too,  and  the  pistols  were  missing ;  the  vacant  chair  stood  opposite  to  mina  ; 
md  the  isolation  I  felt  became  so  painful,  that  I  wandered  out  into  tha 
open  air,  glad  to  escape  the  sight  of  objects,  every  one  of  which  only  sug* 
rested  how  utterly  alone  I  stood  in  the  world,  when  the  departure  of  ona 
siend  had  left  me  companionless. 

No  one,  save  he  who  has  experienced  it,  can  form  any  just  idea  of  the 
intense  hold  a  career  of  any  kind  will  take  of  the  mmd  of  one,  whe» 
irithout  the  ties  of  country,  of  kindred,-  and  of  friends,  devotes  all  his 
mergies  in  one  direction.  The  affections  that  mij^ht  under  other  inflo* 
meea,  haye  grown  up— the  hopes  that  might  have  flourished  in  the  happy 
iphere  of  a  home,  become  the  springs  of  a  more  daring  ambition  In  pro- 
portion as  he  deserts  other  roads  in  hfe,  the  path  he  has  struck  out  for  him*- 
lelf  seems  wider  and  grander,  and  his  far-seeing  eye  enables  him  to  look 
Into  the  long  distance  with  a  prophetic  vision,  where  are  rewards  for  his  . 
Mfd-won  yictories,  the  recompense  of  long  years  of  toil.  The  pursuit^ 
MGome  a  passion,  gradually  araws  all  into  its  vortex ;  and  that  succese 
which  at  first  he  belieyed  only  attainable  by  some  mighty  effort,  seems  at 
ast  to  demand  every  energy  of  his  life  and  every  moment  of  his  exist- 
inee ;  and  as  the  miser  would  deem  his  ruin  near,  should  the  most  trifling 
ippertunity  of  avarice  escape  him,  so  does  the  ambitious  man  feel  that 
Mrery  incident  in  life  must  be  made  tributary  to  the  success  which  is  his 
nammon.  It  was  thus  I  thought  of  the  profession  of  arms ;  my  whole 
Kml  was  in  it ;  no  other  wish,  no  other  hope  divided  my  heart ;  that  pa^ 
don  reigned  there  alone.  How  often  do  we  find  it  in  life,  that  the  means 
become  the  end ;  that  the  efibrt  we  employ  to  reach  an  object  takes  hold 
upon  our  fancy — gains  hourly  on  our  affections,  and  at  length  usurp^l^ 
fwce  of  what  before  had  been  our  idol.  As  a  boy,  liberty,  the  bold  as^ 
Mitxon  of  my  country's  rights,  stirred  my  heart — made  me  wish  to  be  a 
leldier.  As  years  rolled  on,  the  warlike  jpassion  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
nto  my  nature ;  the  thirst  for  glory  grew  upon  me,  and  fore^etting  all  saye 
Ittt,  I  longed  for  the  time  when  on  the  battle-field  I  should  win  my  waj 
)Q  Ikme  and  honour.  In  this  wise  were  my  musings,  as  I  loitered  hom&* 
irmrd  and  entered  my  quarters,  a  sealed  packet  addressed  Sous  Lieutenant 
Boflce— -how  that  humble  title  made  my  heart  beat — lay  on  my  tablcu 
iopposing  it  referred  to  my  new  appointment,  I  sat  down  to  con  it  oyev 
a  my  leisure  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  torn  open  the  envelope  than  a  carl 
fell  to  the  ground.  1  took  it  up  hastily  and  read:  *^D*apre9  Vordre  dM 
Madame  Bonaparte  fai  Vhonneur  de  vous  inviter  d  une  soiree  /* 
MTlutt !  cried  I  aloud— *me  /  Invite  me  to  the  palace !  There  must  be 
Kme  mistake  here ;  and  I  turned  again  to  the  envelope,  where  my  name 
iras  legibly  written,  with  my  grade,  and  the  number  of  my  new  corps* 
fktre  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  yet  was  it  still  inexplicable ;  I  that 
ivts  so  perfectly  alone,  a  stranger,  without  a  friend,  save  amonfi;  the  humble 
ranks  of  the  school,  how  came  such  a  distinction  as  this  to  be  conlezre4 
Nl  me.  I  thought  of  Tascher ;  but  then  we  had  lived.  mau\!ba  V^^^"^^^* 
anck  m  diingbad  aerer  been  eyeA  alluded  to* .  .Th^  iaoi^\xt&^\^ 
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Ofi  it  the  grentfiT  became  my  difficulty ;  and,  in  a  maxe  of  confuaion 
ombarraasment,  I  passed  the  day  in  preparation  for  the  evening,  foi 
was  customary  at  the  period,  the  invitations  for  small  parties  were  iaa 
on  the  very  mornings  themselves.     My  first  care  was,  to  look  after 
uniform  of  my  new  corps,  in  which  1  knew  I  must  appear.     My  laat 
maining  bank-note,  the  sole  survivor  of  my  little  stock  of  wealth,  was 
fore  me,  and  1  sat  calculating  with  myself  the  costly  outlay  of  a  kiu 
dress,  the  full  uniform  of  which  had  not  until  now  entered  into  my  com 
tation.    Never  was  my  ingenuity  more  sorely  tried  than  in  the  endeav 
to  bring  the  outlay  within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  little  purse ;  and  wl 
ttt^l^ngth,  I  would  think  that  all  had  been  remembered,  some  small 
costly  item  would  rise  up  against  me,  and  disconcert  all  my  calculatk 
At  noon  I  set  out  to  wait  on  my  new  colonel,  whose  quarters  were 
tlie 'place  Vendome.     The  visit  was  a  short  and  not  over  pleasant  oi 
•  crowd  of  officers  filled  the  rooms,  among  which  I  edged  my  way  n 
difficulty  towaids  the  place  where  Colonel  Marbois  was  standing. 
WBM  a  short,  thick-set,  vulgar-looking  man  of  about  fifty ;  his  mouattt 
«nd  whiskers  meeting  above  the  lip,  and  his  bushy,  black  beard  beli 

fave  him  the  air  of  a  pioneer,  which  his  harsh  Breton  accent  did 
erogate  from. 

**  M  c*t8t  901*8^*^  said  he,  as  my  name  was  announced :  **  you'll  h 
to  learn  in  IHiture,  sir,  that  officers  of  your  rank  are  not  received  at 
tevees  of  their  colonel.     You  hear  me ;  report  yourself  to  the  C 
d^mtemhant  however,  who  will  give  you  your  orders;  and  mark  me« 
let  this  be  the  last  day  you  are  seen  in  that  uniform." 

A  short  and  not  very  gracious  nod  concluded  the  audience,  and  Iti 
my  leave  not  the  less  aboshed,  that  I  could  mark  a  kind  of  half  amila 
most  o(  the  faces  about  me,  as  I  withdrew  from  the  crowd*  Scans 
In  the  street,  however,  when  my  heart  felt  light  and  my  step  elastic, 
was  a  86U9  lieutenant  of  huaitan,  and  if  I  did  my  duty  what  cared  I 
the  smiles  and  frowns  of  my  colonel ;  and  had  not  the  General  Bo 
parte  himself  told  me,  ''that  no  grade  was  too  high  for  the  brave  n 
wki  did  so." 

1  can  scarcely  avoid  a  smile  even  yet  as  I  call  to  mind  the  awe  I 
tin  entering  the  splendid  shop  of  Monsieur  Crilla^ythe  fashionable  tai 
af  those  days,  whose  plate-glass  windo^vs  and  showy  costumes  fom 
ihc  standing  point  for  many  a  lounger  around  the  corner  of  the  Rae 
Richelieu  and  the  Boulevard.      His  saloon,  as  he  somewhat  ostei 
tiotisly  called  it,  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  idlers  of  a  fashionable  woi 
who  spent  their  mornings  canvassing  the  last  gossip  of  the  city,  and 
Tising  new  extravagances  in  dress.     The  morning  papers,  caricatiu 
prints  of  fashion,  patterns  of  waistcoats,  and  new  devices  for  butti 
^rere  scattered  over  a  table,  round  which,  in  every  attitude  of  indolei 
"und  ease,  were  stretched  some  dozen  of  the  exquisites  of  the  peri 
engiiged  in  that  species  of  half-ennm',  half-conversation,  that  foia 
considerable  part  of  the  existence  of  your  joung  men  of  iuhiim 
^ff^ry  Bge  and  every  country.    Their  frock  coats  of  light  cbdiy  U| 
;eciHkired,  and  covered  with  buttons ;  their  bottu^O'revers  reachiiiff  m 
md  leg,  and  met  there  by  tight  jwiitlofofi  eoliani;  their  hair  atoSovi 
Vmhed  back  off  their  foreheads^  and  worn  long,  thongli  not  in  fw 
%Bftittd,  bespoke  them' as  themost  aeovtata  tneB  of  the  mode. 
jlPhrgypeaiauce  of  n^vadi  in  ib»  simpla  wufbrm  of  durPdlytecluriq 
iiiiiitt'*>fa00  teemed  lD'«eile  wmevni  laftcnaaVuDMl.  Swii.a.|l 
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I  apparently  h«d  aerer  been  witnessed  before ;  and  as  th«y 
aimed  fully  round  to  stare  at  me,  it  was  clear  that  they  never  deemed  that 
Mj  mark  of  rudeness  could  be  felt  by  one  so  humble  as  I  was.  Mon- 
imu  CtiUsf  hunself,  who  was  sipping  his  glass  of  eau  laeri,  with  ona 
■■  tssBing  on  the  chimney-piece,  never  deigned  to  i»,j  me  other  attoa- 
im  than  a  half  smil*,  u  tmh  a  voice  of  most  pationiaing  sofbiesa  Its 

^•d'OBt 

<*Whu  can  ira  do  fAr  you  here,  monsieur  I" 

Apparently  die  answer  to  this  question  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
iBJiy,  who  suddenly  ceased  talking  to  listen, 
"i  wish  to  order  &  tiDifarm,"  said  I,  summing  up  all  my  resolution  not 

0  seem  abashed.     "This  is  a  tailor's,  if  1  don't  mistake.'' 
"Monsieur   is  ouite  correct,"    replied  the  imperturbabla  proprietor*. 

rhose  aelf-natisfied  smile  became  still  more  insulting,  "but  perhaps  net 
isactly  what  you  scuk  for.  Gentlemen  who  wear  your  cloth  seldon 
risit  ua." 

"  No,  Crillac,"  intenupted  one  of  the  bystanders,  "  I  never  heard  th^ 
roe  adveriiseo  yourself  as  fashioner  to  the  Polytechnjqne,  or  taUozin 
rriinary  to  the  corps  of  Pompiers." 

» You  are  insolent,  sir,"  said  I,  taming  fiercely  ronnd  upon  the 
peaker.  The  words  were  scarce  spoken,  when  the  party  sprung  to 
oeir  legs  ;  some  eadenvouring  to  restrain  the  temper  of  tlw  yonng  man 
iddresaed,  others,  presamg  around,  called  on  me  lo  apologize  on  tlu  spot 
in"  what  I  had  said. 

"  No,  no  ;  let  us  have  his  name — ^his  name,"  said  three  or  fonr  in  a 
math.    "Beauvais  tvill  take  the  punishment  into  his  own  hands." 
i-J*Bh  aJviacd,  youns  gentleman;  unsay  your  words,  and  go  your  way," 
Van  eUer  one  oT  the  party,  while  he  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  Beauraia 
Kbo  ei^na]  in  Paris  \rith  the  small  sword." 

Vliiete  is  my  addcese,"  said  I,  seizing  a  pen,  and  writing  on  a  piee* 
PUiBer  before  me. 

^'MHa!"  said  Beauvais,  as  he  threw  his  eye  on  ibe  writing,  "he  has  got 
jfjynde  it  seems — ail  the  better  that ;  I  half  shrink  from  the  ridicule  of 
MtAvwilh  a  cadnt.     So  you  are  serious  about  thiat" 
R^Sr  I"  said  I ;  all  my  efloits  being  barely  enough  to  repress  my  rising 

(■^Well,  welt,  enough  about  it.      To-morrow  morning— the  Bois  do 
tonlogne — the  rapier;  you  understand  me<I  suppose." 
I  nodded,  and  was  al>out  to  leave  the  place,  when  I  remembered  thatt 

1  mv  confusion,  I  had  neither  asked  mv  antagonist's  name  nor  nnk. 
Jtna  ym,  sir,"  said  I,  ><  may  I  have  the  honour  to  leam  who  you  are  I" 

■rtr  Ditul  my  young  friend,"  cried  one  of  the  others,  "the  informa* 
wn  Witt  not  strengthen  your  nerves  ;  but  if  you  will  have  it,  he  is  the 
fertjok  de  Beanvais,  and  tolerably  well  known  in  that  little  locality 
rfcere  be  expects  to  meet  you  to-morrow." 

■*  Till  then,  sir,"  replied  I,  touching  my  cap,  as  I  turned  into  the  street 
•40t,  however,  before  a  burst  of  laughter  rung  through  the  party  al  a 
riBic^m  uf  which  I  waa  the  object,  and  the  Tatter  part  of  wfaicn  only 
anid  I  catch.  It  was  Beauvais  who  spoke.  "  In  which  case,  CrilUf , 
■ather  artist  must  take  his  measure."  The  allusion  could  not  be  mia< 
■ken,  and,  I  confess,  I  did  not  relish  it  like  the  others. 

fsbonU,  I  fear,  have  fallen  very  low  in  the  estiinate  rf  ta-j  caw?^ 
dona  and  asaocaOea,  could  the  real  state  of  my  heaA  «.t  ^ksX  lonWMA 
19  N 
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htTe  been  laid  open  to  them.    It  was,  I  freely  own,  one  of  great  depres* 
sion.     But  an  hour  ago,  and  life  was  opening  before  me  with  many  a 
bright  and  cheerful  hope  ;  and  now,  in  an  mstant,  was  my  fortune  clouded. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood:  amone  the  rules  of  the  Poly  technique » 
duclh'ng  was  striv'tJy  forbidden ;  and  although  numerous  transgressions 
occurred,  so  determined  was  the  head  of  the  government  to  put  down  the 
practice,  that  the  individuals  thus  erring  were  either  reduced  in  rank,  or 
their  promotion  stopped  for  a  considerable  period;  while  the  personal 
displeasure  of  General  Bonaparte  rarely  failed  to  show  itself  with  refer- 
ence to  them.     Now,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  some  unknown  friend,  some 
secret  well-wisher,  had  interested   himself  in  my  humble  fate— that  I 
owed  my  newly-acquired  rank  to  his  kindness  and  good  offices.     What, 
then  might  I  not  be  forfeiting  by  this  unhappy  rencontre.     Was  it  not 
more  than  likely  that  such  an  instance  of  misconduct,  the  very  day  of  my 
promotion,  might  determine  the  whole  tenor  of  my  future  career?  What 
misrepresentation  might  not  gain  currency  about  my  conduct  T     These 
were  sad  reflections  indeed,  and  every  moment  but  increased  them. 
•  When  I  reached  the  college,  1  called  on  one  of  my  friends ;  but  not 
finding  him  in  his  quarters,  I  wrote  a  few  lines,  begging  he  would  come 
over  to  me  the  moment  he  returned.     This  done,  I  sat  down  alone,  to 
think  over  my  adventure,  and  device,  if  I  could,  some  means  to  prevent 
its  publicity,  or  if  not  that,  its  being  garbled  and  misstated.     Hour  af^r 
hour  rolled  past,  my  wandering  thoughts  took  no  note  of  time,  and  the 
deep-tolled  bell  of  the  Polytechnique  struck  eight  before  I  was  aware  the 
day  was  nearly  over.     Nine  was  the  hour  mentioned  on  my  card  of  in- 
vitation :  it  flashed  suddenly  on  me.     What  was  to  be  done  ?     I  had  no 
uniform,  save  that  of  the  ecole.     Such  a  costume  in  such  a  place  would, 
I  feared,  be  considered  too  ridiculous ;  yet  to  absent  myself  altogether 
was  impossible.     Never  was  I  in  such  a  dilemma.     AU  my  endeavours 
to  rescue  myself  were  fruitless ;  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  the  conflict 
of  my  doubts  and  fears,  I  stepped  into  the  fiacre  and  set  out  for  the 
palace. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TUB    "PAVILION   DE    FLORB.'* 


As  my  humble  carriage  slackened  its  pace  to  a  walk,  on  approaching 
the  Place  Carousel,  I  for  the  first  time  perceived  that  the  open  space 
around  was  thronged  with  equipages  moving  slowly  along  in  line  toward 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  A  picquet  of  dragoons  was  drawn  up  at  the 
great  archway,  and  mounted  gens  fTarmes  rode  up  and  down  to  preserve 
order  in  the  crowd.  Before  me  stretched  the  long  facade  of  the  Tuileries, 
now  lighted  up  in  its  entire  extent.  The  rich  hangmgs  and  costly  fnroi- 
ture  could  be  seen  even  where  I  was. 

What  a  sinking  sense  of  shame  oven;i>'helmed  me  as  I  thought  of  my 
humble  position  amid  that  mighty  concourse  of  all  that  was  great  and 
lUostrioua  m  France !  and  how  I  shrunk  within  myself  as  I  thought  of 
the  poor  scholar  of  the  Polytechnique,  for  such  my  dress  proclaimed  me» 
mixing  with  the  most  distin^ishea  diplomates  and  generals  of  Europe. 
The  rebuke  I  had  met  with  tTom  my  colonel  in  the  morning  was  still  fresh 
da  my  leeoHection,  and  I  dreaded  something  Uke  a  repetition  of  it. 


U  ^^^^  tf 
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Oh !  why  had  I  not  known  that  this  was  a  grand  reception  ?  was  the 
ever-rising  thought  of  my  mind.  My  card  of  invitation  said  a  soirie: 
eren  that  I  might  have  dared;  but  here  was  a  regular  levee.  Already  I 
was  near  enough  to  hear  the  names  announced  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircasev  where  ambassadors,  senators,  ministers  of  state,  and  officers  of 
the  highest  rank,  succeeded  each  other  in  quick  succession.  My  carriage 
stood  now  next  but  t>vo.  I  was  near  enough  to  see  the  last  arrival  hand  his 
card  to  the  huiasier  in  waiting,  and  hear  his  title  called  out,  **  lae  Ministre 
de  la  Guerre,"  when  the  person  in  the  carriage  before  me  cried  to  his 
coachman— "  To  the  left — the  Pavilion  de  Flore,"  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  carriage  turned  from  the  line,  and  drove  rapidly  toward  a  dis- 
tant wing  of  the  palace. 

**Move  up !  move  up  !"  shouted  a  dragoon,  ''or  are  you  for  the  soirie 
de  madame?^^ 

**  Yes,  yes !"  said  I  hastily,  as  I  heard  his  question. 

^Follow  that  carriage,  then,"  said  he,  pointing  with  his  sabre  ;  and  in 
a  moment  we  left  the  dense  file,  and  followed  the  sounds  of  the  retiring 
wheels  toward  the  dark  comer  of  the  palace,  where  a  single  lamp  over  a 
gate  was  the  only  lifi^ht  to  guide  us.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sense  of 
relief  I  felt  as  I  lay  back  in  the  carriage  and  listened  to  the  hum  and  din 
of  the  Tast  crowd  growing  each  moment  fainter.  ♦*  Thank  Heaven,'*' 
said  I,  **it*s  no  levee."  Scarce  half  a  dozen  equipages  stood  around  the 
door  as  we  drove  up,  and  a  single  dragoon  was  the  guard  of  honour. 

**  Whom  shall  I  announce,  sir  ?"  said  a  huiasier  in  black,  whose  manner 
was  as  deferential  as  though  my  appearance  bespoke  an  ambassador.  I 
gave  my  name,  and  followed  him  up  a  wide  stair,  where  the  deep  velvet 
carpet  ish  no  foot-fall  audible.  A  large  bronze  candelabra,  supporting  a 
blaze  of  wax-lights,  diffused  a  light  like  day  on  every  side.  The  doors 
opened  before  us  as  if  by  magic,  and  I  found  myself  in  an  ante-chamber^ 
where  the  hmasier,  repeating  my  name  to  another  in  waiting,  retired. 
Passing  through  this,  we  entered  a  small  drawing-room,  in  which  sat  two 
persons  engaged  at  a  chess-table,  but  who  never  looked  up  nor  noticed 
us,  as  we  proceeded.  At  last  the  two  wings  of  a  wide  folding-door  were 
thrown  open,  and  my  name  was  announced  in  a  low,  but  audible  voice. 

The  talon  into  wl^ich  I  now  entered  was  a  large  and  splendidly-fur- 
nished apartment,  whose  light,  tempered  by  a  species  of  abat-jour,  gave 
a  kind  or  soft  mysterious  effect  to  every  thing  about,  and  made  even  the 
figoreSy  as  they  sat  in  little  groups,  appear  something  almost  dramatic  in 
their  character.  The  conversation,  too,  was  maintained  in  a  half-subdued 
tone  a  gentle  murmur  of  voices,  that,  mingling  with  the  swell  of  music 
in  tnother  and  distant  apartment,  and  the  plash  of  a  small  fountain  in  a. 
vase  of  gold-fish  in  the  room  itself,  made  a  strange  but  most  pleasing 
SMembli^e  of  sounds.  Even  in  the  momentary  glance,  which,  on  en*- 
terinfff  I  threw  around  me,  I  perceived  that  no  studied  etiquette  nor 
coarUy  ttateliness  prevailed.  The  guests  were  disposed  in  every  attitude 
of  lonaginff  ease  and  careless  abandon  ;  and  it  was  plain  to  sec  that  ali» 
orneanyjQl  about,  were  intimates  of  the  place. 

Ab  the  door  closed  behind  me,  I  stood  half  uncertain  how  to  proceed . 
Unhappily,  I  knew  little  of  the  habitudes  of  the  great  world ;  and  every 
step  1  tooK  was  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

**I  think  yon  will  find  Madame  Bonaparte  in  that  room,"  said  a  middle- 
agei  and  handsome  man,  whose  mild  voice  and  gentle  siaWe  ^\^  isiu^M^ 
•et  me  at  my  ease:  "but  perhaps  you  donU  know  YieT.^* 
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i  muttered  sometking  I  meant  to  be  m  negatiTe*  to  which  he  immedi- 
ately replied— 

«*  Then  let  me  present  yo4.  There  ia  no  ceremony  here,  and  I  ahel. 
be  your  groom  of  the  chambera— ^ut  here  she  ia.  Madame  la  ConaiiieMf 
thia  young  gentleman  desires  to  make  his  respects." 

**  Ha !  our  friend  of  the  Polytechnique — ^Monsieur  Burke«  is  it  nott" 

*'  Yes*  madame,*'  said  I,  bowinff  low,  and  blushing  deeply  aa  I  recog- 
nised* in  the  splendidly-attired  and  beautiful  person  before  me,  the  Jady 
who  so  kindly  held  the  water  to  my  lips  the  day  of  my  accident  «t  tkie 
achool. 

**  Why,  they  told  me  you  were  promoted— a  hussar,  I  think." 

"Yes,  madame — ^but — ^but " 

<*You  are  too  fond  of  old  aasociationa  to  part  from  them  eaaily,"  said 
she,  laughing,  "  Come  here,  Stephanie,  and  see  a  miracle  of  manhood, 
that  could  resist  all  the  clinquant  of  a  hussar,  for  the  simple  coatnme  of 
the  Ecole  Militaire.  Monsieur  de  Cuatine,  this  ia  my  young  friend  of 
whom  I  told  you  the  other  day.*' 

The  gentleman,  the  same  who  had  so  kindly  noticed  me,  bowed 
politely. 

**And  now  I  must  leave  you  together,  for  I  see  they  are  teasing  poor 
Madame  Lefebvre ;"  and  with  a  smile  she  passed  on  into  a  small  bmuUmrf 
from  which  the  sounds  of  meiry  laughter  were  proceeding. 

<*  You  don't  know  any  one  here  ?"  said  Monsieur  de  Uuatine,  as  he 
motioned  me  to  a  place  beside  him  on  a  sofa ;  *'  nor  ia  there  any  rery 
remarkable  person  here  to  point  out  to  you  this  evening.  The  first  con- 
aul's  levee  absorbs  all  the  celebrities — but  by-end-by  they  will  drop  m 
to  pay  their  respects,  and  you'll  see  them  all.  The  handsome  woman, 
3Ponder,  with  her  fan  before  her,  is  Madame  Beauhamoia  Lavalette,  and 
the  good-looking  young  fellow  in  the  staff  uniform,  ia  Monsieur  de 
Meicy,  a  step-son  of  General  Rapp." 

**  And  the  lar^e  handsome  man  with  the  embroidered  coat  who  peaaed 
through  so  hurriedly  ?" 

«^  Yes,  he  is  somebody— -that's  Decree,  the  Minister  de  le  Marine-^e 
is  going  to  the  levee  ;  and  there,  next  the  door,  with  his  eyea  cast  down, 
and  his  hands  folded,  that  is  the  Abbe  Majrnal,  one  of  the  most  spiritaal 
men  of  the  day ;  but  I  suppose  you'd  much  rather  look  at  the  beauties 
of  the  court  than  hear  sorry  stories  about  literature  and  miniaten ;  and 
there  is  the  gem  of  loveliness  among  them." 

I  turned  my  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  close  beside  me,  engaged  in  an 
eaffer  conversation  with  an  old  lady,  stood  a  young  and  most  beautifiil' 
girl.  Her  long  hair,  through  which,  in  the  then  mode,  violets  were 
wreathed  and  interwoven,  descended  in  rich  masses  of  curl  over  a  neck 
white  as  marble.  The  corsage  of  her  dress,  which,  in  imitation  of- 
Qteek  costume,  was  made  low,  displayed  her  well-rounded  ahoulders 
to^  the  greatest  advantage :  and  though  rather  below  than  above  the 
middle  size,  there  waa  a  dignity  and  grace  in  the  air  of  her  figure,  and 
a  certain  elegance  about  her  slightest  movements  that  waa  most  faaci 
noting. 

**  And  the  '  Rose  de  Provence' — ^how  is  she  this  evening  V*  said  my 
companion,  rising  suddenly,  and  preaenting  himself  with  a  smUe  befsre 
her. 

'^Ah, yon  heroi Monsieur  de  Custinet  we  thought  yo« hieit 
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The  adcentv  Ike  tone  of  voice  in  which  she  said  these  few  words,  sent 
t  thriU  through  me,  and  as  I  looked  again,  I  recognised  the  joung  ladj 
who  stood  at  Madame  Bonaparte's  side  on  the  memorable  day  of  mj 
ML  Perlmpe  wtkj  astonishment  made  me  stait ;  for  she  tamed  round 
toward  me,  and  with  a  soft  and  most  charming  smile  saluted  me. 

**  How  they  are  laughing  in  that  room,'*  said  she,  turning  toward  her 
other  companion.  «*  Monsieur  de  Custine  has  deserted  his  dear  friend 
^bsm  erening,  and  left  her  to  her  unassisted  defence.*' 

*^Ma  f9ij**  replied  he,  **I  got  ill  rewarded  for  my  advocacy.  It  wa* 
only  last  week  when  I  help^  her  out  through  one  of  her  blunders  in 
gmmmar— «he  called  me  a  *  ganache'  for  my  pains." 

*•  How  very  ungrateful.  You  that  have  been  interpreter  to  her^-her 
tulOT  for  the  entire  winter — ^without  whom  she  could  neither  have  ob-- 
taiaed  aa  ic^,  nor  a  glass  of  water." 

••  So  ii  it ;  bat  you  are  all  ungrateful.— but  I  think  I  had  better  go  aoMk 
piro*  mr  respects  to  her— -pray  come  along  with  me." 

I  mlowed  the  party  into  a  small  room,  fitted  up  like  a  tent,  \vhtrtfr 
aand  Bomm  kolf-dozen  persons  assembled  around,  like  an  audience,  iOf 
a  Uag^t  florid,  and  good-looking  person— her  costume  of  scarlet  vehref 
toibini  ud  robe  ad<Ung  to  the  flushed  and  high-coloured  expressiim  of 
her  fentaree.  She  was  talking  in  a  loud  voice,  with  an  accent  of  sock 
Mftiis  08  I  shoold  much  more  naturally  have  expected  in  a  remote  flm* 
Beorg,  than  in  the  gilded  salons  of  the  Tuileries.  She  had  been  relating 
seme  onoodotes  of  military  life,  what  came  within  her  own  experieneoy 
snd  evideady  amused  her  auditory  as  much  by  her  manner  as  the  matter 
df  her  narrAdve. 

•^{kd  fmrbku^^  said  she,  drawing  a  long  breath,  ^  1  was  only  iha^ 
#ife  of «  serg^nt  in  the  •Gardes  Francaise'  in  those  days  $  but  ther 
wem  pleoeont  times,  and  the  men  one  used  to  see  were  men  hideeoL 
They  were  net  as  mn^h  laeed  in  gold,  nor  had  they  so  much  finery  oil' 
thek  jsECfeets ;  b^t  they  were  bold,  bronzed,  manly  fellows.  You'd  not 
«ee  eneh  a  poor  miserable  little  fellow  as  De  Custine  there  in  a  wfaoioi 
deml-brigade.**  When  the  laugh  this  speech  caused,  and  in  which  hor 
owti  ittefnr  voice  joined,  subsided,  she  continued—^**  Where  will  yon  find 
now  anrthing  like  the  twenty-second  of  the  line  ?     Pioche  was  in  that—** 

Br  Pmehe-^I  tied  up  his  jaw  in  Egypt,  when  it  was  smashed  by  m 
tet.  I  remember,  too,  when  the  regiment  came  back :  your  hirsbaadr 
the  g^nen^,  received  them  in  the  court  below,  and  poor  Pioche  woo 
dfdtar  oflfeniied  at  not  being  noticed.  We  were  good  friends,  quoth  horoi 
HtfnilC  Thabor,  bttt  h^  forgets  all  that  now :  that's  what  comes  of  a  rbo 
Hk  ih6  World.  'Le  Petit  Caporar  was  humble  enooigh  once,  I  wanaat 
Mm*  bttt  ifotv  ho  can^t  remember  me.  Weil,  they  were  ordered  to  maoNdl 
tmat  in  Une,  and  there  was  Pioche,  with  his  great  daHc  eyes  fixed  on  thd 
gfftxtMt  Md  his  big  black  beard  flowing  down  to  his  wais^;  but  no,  ho 
fietef  noticed  him  no  moi^  than- the  tambour  that  beat  the  rappette.  Ho 
Could  tear  it  no  longer ;  his  head  was  twisting  with  impatience  and  oha^ 
grin,  and  lie  sprung  otit  of  the  lines,  and  seizing  a  brass  gan— i-a  gun*** 
*  a  piece*— ^  de  fuatre^'^h^  mounted  it  like  a  fusee  to  his  shouldof ,  Ond 
Bnitlk^d  put,  ealHng  out  *  7\i' — ^he  always  tu-toyed  him— «*  tu  m$  roffdk 
midfUtkOfU  n*t8t  ee  pas  petit.* " 

'Tlo  one  enjoyed  tnis  little  story  more  than  Madame  Bonaparte  hemtf. 
*iMi5  liuglied  ffef  seteral  minutes  after  it  was  over.    Btotv  %S\.%t  *«rj  ^ML 
oho  f&wrfyrA  in  this  tray :  most  of  them,  however,  Vvad  0mm  iik%i^-%» 
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some  personality  or  other,  which,  while  recognised  by  the  rett«  had  nt 
attraction  for  me<  There  was  in  all  she  said  the  easy  self-complacency 
of  a  kind-hearted  but  vulgar  woman,  vain  of  her  husband,  proud  of  his 
services,  and  perfectly  indifierent  to  the  habits  and  usages  of  a  society 
whose  manners  she  gave  herself  no  trouble  to  imitate,  nor  of  whose  ridi- 
cule stood  she  in  the  least  afraid. 

I  sauntered  from  the  room  alone,  to  wander  through  the  other  apart- 
ments, where  objects  of  art  and  curiosities  of  every  kind  were  profusely 
scattered.  The  marbles  of  Greece  and  Romel  the  strange  carvings  of 
Egypt,  the  rich  vases  of  Sevre  were  there,  and  cabinet  pictures  of  the 
rarest  and  most  costly  kind.  Those  delicious  landscapes  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  whose  every  charm  of  nature  and  art  were  conveyed  upon 
the  canvass — ^thc  cool  arbours  of  Versailles,  with  their  terraced  prome- 
nades and  hissinfir  fountains,  the  subject  which  Vanloo  loved  to  paint, 
and  which  that  voluptuous  court  loved  to  contemplate— the  long  alleys 
of  shady  green,  where  gay  groups  were  strolling  in  the  mellow  softness 
of  an  autumn  sunset— those  proud  dames  whose  sweeping  garments 
brushed  the  velvet  turf,  and  at  whose  sides,  uncovered,  walked  the  chi- 
valry of  France,  how  did  they  live  again  in  the  bright  pencil  of  Mouche- 
ron,  and  how  did  they  carry  one  in  fancy,  to  the  great  days  of  the  mon* 
archy.  Strange  place  for  them  too :  the  boudoir  of  her,  whose  husband 
had  uprooted  the  ancient  d3masty  they  commemorated — ^had  erased  from 
the  list  of  kin^  that  proudest  of  all  the  royal  stocks  in  Europe.  Was  it 
the  narrow-mmded  glory  of  the  usurper  that  loved  to  look  upon  the  great- 
Bess  he  had  humbled,  that  brought  them  there,  or  was  it  rather  the  well- 
spring  of  that  proud  hope  just  rising  in  his  heart  that  he  was  to  be  the 
successor  of  those  great  kings,  whose  history  formed  the  annals  of  Eur 
rope  itself?  As  I  wandered  on,  captivated  in  every  sense  by  the  charm 
of  what  to  me  was  a  scene  in  fairy  land,  I  came  suddenly  before  a  pic- 
ture of  Josephine,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  court.     It  was  by  Isa- 

'  bey,  and  had  all  the  delicate  beauty  and  transparent  finish  of  that  delight- 
m  painter ;  beside  it  was  another  portrait  by  the  same  artist,  and  I 
started  back  in  amazement  at  the  resemblance.  Never  had  colour  better 
caught  the  rich  tint  of  a  southern  complexion :  the  liquid  softness  of  eye. 
the  fidl  and  sparkling  intelligence  of  ready  wit  and  bright  fancy  all 
beamed  in  that  lovely  face.  In  needed  not  the  golden  letters  in  the 
frame  which  called  it  ««La  Rose  de  Provence.*'  I  sat  down  before  it 
unconsciously,  delighted  that  I  might  faze  on  such  beauty  unconstrained. 
The  white  hand  leaned  on  a  ballustraae,  and  seemed  almost  as  if  stretch- 

'ing  from  the  very  canvass.  I  could  have  knelt  and  kissed  it.  That  was 
the  very  look  she  wore  the  hour  I  saw  her  first— it  had  never  left  mv 
thoughts  day  nor  night — the  half-risinff  blush,  the  slightly  averted  head* 
the  mingled  looks  of  impatience  and  kindness— all  were  there ;  and  so 
entranced  had  I  become,  that  I  feared  each  instant  lest  the  vision  would 
depart,  and  leave  me  dark  and  desolate.  The  silence  of  the  room  was 
almost  unbroken— -a  distant  murmur  of  voices,  the  tones  of  a  harp,  wera 
all  I  heard,  and  I  sat,  I  know  not  how  long,  thus  wrapped  in  ecstasy. 

A  tall  screen  of  Chinese  fabrique  separated  the  part  of  the  room  I 
occupied  from  the  rest,  and  left  me  free  to  contemplate  alone  those  charms 
whicn  each  moment  grew  stronger  upon  me.  An  hour  znight  perhana 
hxwe  thus  elapsed,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  approAck- 
byr,  but  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the  tobfis.    They  wera 

mSH^  mb^te  the  ot^Bry  tone  of  speakings  and  one  in  i;artkular  sounded 
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m  a  strange  accent  of  mingled  passion  and  sarcasm,  which  I  sh^ll  never 
forget.  The  door  of  the  room  was  flung  open  before  I  could  rise  from 
my  chair,  and  two  persons  entered,  neither  of  whom  could  I  sec  from  my 
position  behind  the  screen. 

"  I  ask  you  again  and  again,  is  the  treaty  of  Amiens  a  treaty,  or  is  it 
not  ?"  said  a  harsh,  imperious  toAe,  I  at  once  recognised,  as  that  of  the 
first  consul,  while  his  voice  actually  trembled  with  anger. 

"My  Lord  Whitworth  observed,  if  I  mistake  not,"  replied  a  measured 
rnd  soft  accent,  where  a  cortain  courtier-iike  unction  prevailed,  "thai 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  Mai  la  would  follow,  on  our 
making  a  similar  step  as  regards  our  forces  in  Switzerland  and  Piedmont." 

"What  right  have  they  to  make  such  a  condition  t  They  never  com- 
plained of  the  occupation  of  Switzerland  at  tho  time  of  the  treaty.  I 
will  not  hear  of  such  a  stipulation.  I  tell  you,  Monsieur  dc  Talleyrand, 
I'd  rather  sec  the  English  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoiac  than  m  iho 
Island  of  Malta.  Why  should  we  treat  with  England  as  a  continental 
power  ?  Of  India,  if  she  will — and  as  to  Egypt,  I  told  my  lord  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  belong  to  France." 

"A  frankness  he  has  reason -lo  be  thankftil  for,"  observed  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, in  a  roice  of  sarcastic  slyness. 

•»  Que  vaulez  vous,'*''  replied  Bonaparte,  in  a  raised  tone,  "  they  want  a 
war,  and  they  shall  have  it :  what  matter  the  cause— -such  treaties  of 
peace  as  these  had  better  be  covered  with  black  crape.*'  Then  dropping 
nis  Toice  to  a  half  whisper,  he  added,  **  You  must  see  him  to-morrow. 
Explain  how  the  attacks  of  the  English  press  have  irritated  me — ^how 
deeply  wounded  I  must  feel  at  such  a  license  permitted  under  the  very 
eyes  of  a  friendly  government — ^plots  against  my  life  encouraged— assas*- 
smation  countenanced.  Repeat  that  Sebastian's  mission  to  Egypt  h 
merely  commercial.  That  although  prepared  for  war,  oar  wish,  the 
wish  of  France  is  peace.  That  the  armaments  in  Holland  are  destined 
for  the  colonies.  Show  yourself  disposed  to  treat,  but  not  to  make  ad* 
ranees.  Reject  the  word  ultimatum^  if  he  employ  it.  The  phrase  im- 
phes  a  parley  between  a  superior  and  an  inferior.  This  is  no  longer 
the  France  that  remembers  an  English  commissary  at  Dunkirk.  If  he  do 
not  use  the  word,  then  remark  on  its  absence  ;  say,  these  are  not  times 
for  longer  anxiety — that  we  must  know,  at  last,  to  what  we  are  to  look. 
Tell  him  the  Bourbons  are  not  still  on  the  throne  here.  Let  him  feel 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.'' 

*'And  if  he  demanded  his  passport,"  cravely  observed  Talleyrand, 
«yoii  can  bo  in  the  country  for  a  day — at  rlombieres — at  St.  Clouds." 

A  low  subdued  laugh  followed  these  words,  and  they  walked  forward 
toward  the  salons^  st ill  conversing,  but  in  a  whispered  tone. 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  over  my  face  and  forehead,  the  drops  fell 
heavily  down  my  cheek,  as  I  sal  an  unwilling  listener  of  this  eventful 
•dialogue.  That  the  fate  of  Europe  was  in  the  balance,  I  knew  full  well— 
and,  ardently  as  I  longed  for  war,  the  dreadful  picture  that  rose  before 
me  damped  much  of  my  ardour — ^while  a  sense  of  my  personal  danger,  if 
discovered  where  I  was,  made  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  It  was 
then,  with  a  sinking  spirit,  that  I  retraced  my  steps  toward  the  aalcnSf 
not  knowing  if  my  absence  had  not  been  remarked  and  commented  on. 
How  littlo  was  I  versed  in  such  society— where  each  came  and  went  aa 
it  pleased  him;  where  the  most  brilliant  beauty,  the  most  «\\viii5wl ^av 
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Tersationalist,  left  no  gap  by  absence — and  where  such  as  I  met  were  no 
mere  noticed  than  the  statues  that  held  the  wax-lights. 

The  salons  were  now  crowded— ministers  of  state,  ambassadors,  gene 
lal  officers,  in  their  splendid  uniforms,  filled  the  apartments — in  which 
the  din  of  conversation  and  the  sounds  of  laughter  mingled.  Yet, 
through  the  air  of  gayety  which  reigned  throughout — ^the  tone  of  light 
and  flippant  smartness  which  prevailed— I  thought  I  could  mark  here 
and  there,  among  some  of  the  ministers,  an  appearance  of  excitement, 
and  a  look  of  pre -occupation,  little  in  unison  with  the  easy  intimacy  which 
all  seemed  to  possess.  I  looked  on  every  side  for  the  first  consul  him- 
self, but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  however, 
remained — I  recognised  him  by  his  soft  and  measured  accent,  as  he  sat 
beside  Madame  Bonaparte,  and  was  relating  some  story  in  a  low  voice 
at  which  she  seemed  greatly  amused.  I  could  not  help  wondenng  at 
the  lively  and  animated  character  of  features,  beneath  which  were  con- 
cealed the  dark  secrets  of  state  aflTairs,  the  tangled  mysteries  of  political 
intrigue.  To  look  on  him,  you  would  have  said,  there  sits  one,  whose 
easy  life  is  settled,  unruffled  by  this  world^s  chances^.  Not  so  the  tall  and 
swarthy  man,  whose  dark  mustache  hangs  far  below  his  chin,  and  who 
leans  on  the  chimneypiece  yonder ;  the  strong  veins  of  his  forehead  are 
swollen  and  knitted,  and  his  deep  voice  seems  to  tremble  with  strong 
4smotion  as  he  speaks. 

"  Pray,  Monsieur,  who  is  that  officer  yonder  ?**  said  !» to  a  gentleman 
1)e8ide  me,  and  whose  shoulder  was  half  turned  away. 

'*  That,''  said  he,  raising  his  glass—"  that  is  Savarv,  the  minister  of 
police.     And,  pardon,  you  are  Mr.  Burke — is't  not  so  r' 

I  started  as  he  pronounced  my  name,  and  looking  fixedly  at  him^ 
jecognised  the  antagonist  with  whom  I  was  to  measure  swords  the  next 
morning  m  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  I  coloured  at  the  awkwardness  of  my 
situation ;  but  he,  with  more  ease  and  self-possession,  resumed  : 

**  Monsieur,  this  is  to  me,  at  least,  a  very  fortunate  meeting.  I  have 
called  twice,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  this  evening-*— and  am  overjoyed 
now  to  find  you  here.  I  behaved  very  ill  to  you  this  morning — I  feel  it 
now-— I  almost  felt  it  at  the  time.  If  you  will  accept  my  apology  for 
what  has  occurred,  I  make  it  most  freely.  My  character  is  in  no  need  of 
an  aflfair,  to  make  me  known  as  a  man  of  courage— yours  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of.  May  I  hope  you  agree  with  me  ?  I  see  you  hesitate— perhaps 
I  anticipate  the  reason— you  do  not  know  how  far  you  can,  or  ought  to 
receive  such  an  amende."  I  nodded,  and  he  continued — "Well,  I  am 
Tather  a  practiced  person  in  these  matters,  and  I  can  safely  say,  you 
may." 

«<  Be  it  so  then,"  said  I,  taking  the  hand  he  proffered,  and  shaking  it 
warmly — ^"  I  am  too  young  in  the  world  to  be  my  own  guide,  and  1  feel 
you  would  not  deceive  me." 

A  ^ratified  look,  and  a  renewed  pressure  of  the  hand,  replied  to  my 
speech. 

"  One  favour  more — ^you  musn''t  refuse  me.    Let  us  sup  togetliei^— my 
edleehe  is  below — ^people  are  already  taking  their  leave  here**-«nd  if  you 
Jiare  no  particular  reason  for  remaining" — 
J    "  None — ^I  know  of  no  one." 

,     **jSllon$9  then,"  said  he,  gayly,  taking  my  arm — and  I  soon  found 
inyaelf  descending  the  marble  stairs,  beside  the  man  I  expected  to  stand 
^""^•ved  to  in  deadly  conflict  a  few  liouia'beioTe. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THS  fUPPBE  AT  **  BSAUVBJJSai/' 


"  Whsu  to  V*  asked  the  coachman,  as  we  entered  the  caleche. 

**Beauyillieis,*'  said  the  marquis,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  seat, 
and  lemaiiiing  for  some  minutes  silent.  At  last,  as  if  suddenly  recol* 
lecting  that  we  were  strangers  to  each  other,  he  said— *<  You  know 
BeauriUiers  of  course." 

No»*'  replied  I,  with  hesitation;  *'I  reaQy  have  not  any  acquaint- 


'^Parbku!**  said  he,  laughing,  «  you  ought  at  least  to  kare  kis  fnmA- 
ip*  He  is  the  most  celehrot^  restauratour  of  this  or  'any  other  age  ; 
no  one  has  carried  the  great  art  of  the  cuisine  to  a  higher  peffactmi» 
«Bd  his  ceUars  are  unequalled  in  Pari»-«but  you  shall  proneQiice  for 


^  Uakappily  my  judgment  is  of  little  rahie.  I>o  you  forget  that  file 
diet  roll  of  the  Polytechnique  is  a  bad  school  for  gastronomy?** 

^Bni  a  glorious  preparation  for  it,*'  interrupted  he.  *«  How  delightful 
rmjBM  he  the  enjoyment  to  the  unsoplustioated  palate  of  those  first  imprea* 
siooa  whioh  a  *  eurpe  a  la  chmmbord,*  a  ^phmcaU  tm^i!  a  dish  of  <  Of^»- 
hmM  a  la  provengale*  inspire :  but  here  we  are.  Our  party  is  a  small 
one— «ii  old  prcfet  of  the  south,  an  id»b^  a  secretary  of  the  Russian 
embassy,  and  ourselves.'*  This  information  he  rare  mo  ^m  we  mounlad 
«  narrow  winding  stair,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  On  Teaching 
the  laMUng,  howerer,  a  waiter  stoed  in  readiness  to  'asher  tts  into  a  smafi 
apartmeMt  decorated  with  ail  the  luxury  of  gold  and  pkae  glass,  so  pro* 
fusely  employed  in  the  interior  of  all  cafSs.  The  guests  already  men* 
tioned  weare  tharot  ^nd  evidently  awaiting  our  arrit^  with  no  small 


**  As  usual,  Alfred,"  said  the  old  man,  whom  I  guessed  to  be  the  prcfet 
•*-^*.aaiisual«— 4m  hour  behind  your  appointment.*' 

**  Foignre  him,  monsieur,"  said  the  abb^  with  a  simper.  **  The  fasei* 
nations  of  a  court " 

Tke  grmmee  the  old  man  made  at  this  last  word  threw  the  whole  party 
into  a  roar  of  lansfhter,  which  only  ceased  by  the  marquis  presenting  me 
in  all  form  to  eacn  of  his  friends. 

"wf  table,  a  table,  for  hesTen's  sake,"  cried  the  prtfet,  ringing  the  beU, 
and  busdffig  mhout  the  room  with  a  fidgety  impatience. 

l^kiswus,  howerer,  unneeded ;  for  in  leas  than  fi^  minutes  the  slipper 
made  its  appearance,  and  we  took  our  places  at  the  hoard. 

The  encomiums  pronounced  as  each  dish  came  and  went,  satisfied  me 
that  the  feast  was  unexceptionable.  As  for  myself,  I  eat  away,  only  eoii- 
acious  that  I  had  never  been  so  regaled  before,  and  wondering  witma  me 
bow  far  ingenuity  had  been  exercised  to  produce  the  endless  variety  that 
appeared  at  table.  The  wine,  too,  circulated  freely;  and  champagnet 
Bourdeamx,  aad  Chamberton  followed  each  other  in  sucoession,  as  the  dif* 
ferent  marks  indicated  their  peculiar  vintage.  In  the  conrersatiott  I 
eoold  take  oo  part:  it  was  entirely  gastronomic i  and  no  man  erer 
existed  more  ignorant  of  the  sesaonB  that  promisei  weYL  tot  tnsfhtii%^ 
the  state  of  the  aimogph9T0  that  thraalened  acidity  U>  lYie  ^f\nA» 
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^  •<Well,  Alfred,  said  the  pr^fet,  when  the  dessert  made  its  appearance, 
and-  the  time  for  concluding  the  gourmand  dissertation  seemed  arrived— 
**  Well,  and  what  news  from  the  Tuileries  ?*' 

**  Nothipg — absolutely  nothing,'*  said  he,  carelessly.    **  The  same  peo- 

Sle ;  the  same  topics ;  the  eternal  game  of  trie  trac  with  old  Madame 
'Angerton ;  Denon  tormenting  some  new  victim  with  a  mummy  or  a 
map  of  £gypt ;  Madame  Lefebvre  relating  camp  anecdotes         ** 

**  Ah,  she  is  delightful,'*  interrupted  the  pr^fet. 

**  80  thinks  your  chief  at  least,  Askoff,"  said  Beauvais,  turning  to  the 
Russian.     '*  He  sat  on  the  sofa  beside  her  for  a  good  hour  and  a  half.'- 

<«  Who  sat  near  him  on  the  other  side  ?"  slyly  asked  the  other. 

**  On  the  other  side.  I  forget — ^no,  I  remember  it  was  Monsieur  ds 
Talleyrand  and  Madame  Bonaparte;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  he  must 
have  overheard  what  they  said.*' 

*<True  then  that  Bonaparte  insulted  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
fVeception,  for  Askoflfhas  heard  it  as  he  left  the  Rue  St.  Honore.'* 

**  Perfectly  true.  The  scene  was  a  most  outrageous  one ;  and  Lord 
Whitworth  retired,  declaring  to  Talleyrand — at  least  so  they  say— -that 
■without  an  apology  being  made,  he  would  abstain  from  any  future  visits 
at  the  TuUenes.'^ 

"  But  what  is  to  come  of  it  ?  tell  mc  that  ;•  what  is  to  be  the  result !" 

**PardieuI  I  know  not.  A  reconciliation  to-morrow;  an  article  in 
•Cha  MonUtuff  a  dinner  at  the  court;  and  then  another  rupture*  and 
another  article.'* 

**  Or  a  war*''  said  the  Russian,  looking  cautiously  about  to  see  if  his 
-opinion  met  any  advocacy. 


**  one  can  credit  anything  these  times.' 

*<£ven  the  Catholic  religion,  abb^,"  said  Beauvais,  lanching. 

^  Or  the  restoration !"  replied  the  abb^,  with  a  half-ma£eious  look  at 
A»  pr^fet,  which  seemed  greatly  to  amuse  the  receiver. 

**0r  the  restoration!"  repeated  the  pr^fet  solemnly  after  him— ^ or 
iha  restoration,"  and  then  filling  his  glass  to  the  brim,  he  drained  it  to  the 
bottom. 

**  It  is  a  hussar  corps  you  are  appointed  to,"  said  Beauvaitt  hastily 
laming  toward  me,  as  if  anxious  to  engage  my  attention. 

**  Yes ;  the  htntieme^**  said  I :  **  do  you  know  them." 

''No ;  I  have  few  acquaintances  in  the  armjr/* 

"  His  father,  sir,"  said  the  prefet,  with  a  voice  of  considerabla  empha- 
aist  **  was  an  old  garde  du  eorpM  in  those  times  when  the  sword  was  only 
worn  by  gentlemen."  « 

t  M  80  much  the  worse  for  the  army,"  whispered  the  nbhi  in  an  undnr 
tone,  that  was  sufficiently  audible  to  the  rest  to  cause  an  outbreak  of 
laughter. 

'« And,"  continued  the  prefet,  undisturbed  by  the  interruption,  •'birth 
3iad  {ts  privileges.'* 

•  ''Among  the  rest,  that  of  being  first  beheaded,"^munnured  the  inax- 
Attble  abb^. 

.    "  Were  truffles  dear  before  the  Revolution,  prefet  f "  said  Beauvaky 
with  a  hdf-impertinent  air  of  simplicity. 
f'No,  BiTf  nothing  wu  doM  suve  the  Vini^^a  taio^«^^ 
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dch  could  also  be  had  for  payinff  for,"  quoth  the  abb^. 
••  The  Moniteur  of  this  evening,  gentlemen/^  said  the  waiter,  entering 
irith  the  paper,  whose  publication  had  been  delayed  some  two  houn 
>eyond  the  usual  period. 

"  Ah,  let  us  see  what  have  we  here,"  said  BeauTais,  opening  the 
journal  and  reading  aloud-^  V 

«« •  General  Espinasse  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fourth  corpSf 
Rationed  at  Lille,  and  Major-general  Lasnes  to  the  fortress  of  Montreil, 

racant  by '  No  matter — here  it  is.     *  Does  the  English  government 

iuppose  that  France  is  one  of  the  Indian  possessions,  without  the  means 
0  declare  her  wrongs,  nor  the  power  to  avenge  them  ?  can  they  believe 
hat  rights  are  not  reciprocal,  and  that  the  observance  of  one  contracting 
>arty  involves  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  other  ?' " 
^**  There,  there,  Beauvais ;  don't  worry  us  with*  that  tiresome  non- 


M  <  Or,' "  continued  the  marquis,  still  reading  aloud,  •<•  do  they  pre- 
lime  to  say,  that  we  shall  issue  no  commercial  mstructions  to  our  agents 
ibroad,  lest  English  susceptibility  should  be  wounded  by  any  prospect 
if  increased  advantages  to  our  trade.* " 

**  Our  trade !"  echoed  the  pr^fet,  with  a  most  contemptuous  intonft* 
ion  on  the  word. 

**  Ah !  for  those  good  old  times,  when  there  was  none !"  said  the  abb£» 
nth  such  a  semblance  of  honest  sincerity  as  drew  an  approving  smile 
rom  the  old  man. 

**  Hear  this,  prefet,  said  Beauvais :  **  'From  the  times  of  Colbert  to  tha 
3ie8ent'— ^what  think  you  ?  the  allusion  right  royal,  is  it  not  ? — *  From 
he  times  of  Colbert  our  negotiations  have  been  always  contracted  in 


manner.'  *' 


**  Sir,  I  beseech  you  read  no  more  of  that  intolerable  nonsense/*       '^^ 

**  And  here,**  continued  the  marquis,  *'  follows  a  special  invocation  of 

he  benediction  of  heaven  on  the  just  efforts  which  France  is  called  on  to 

nake,  to  repress  the  insolent  agression  of  England — abbe,  this  concerns 


rou'* 


*<  Of  course,**  said  he,  meekly,  '*  I  am  quite  prepared  to  pray  for  tho 
)arty  in  power :  if  heaven  but  leaves  them  there,  I  must  conclude  they 
leserve  it." 

A  doubtful  look,  as  if  he  but  half  understood  him,  was  the  only  reply 
he  old  prefet  made  to  this  speech ;  at  which  the  laughter  of  the  otheza 
;ould  no  longer  be  repressed,  and  burst  forth  most  heartily. 

^'But  let  OS  read  on.  Whose  style  is  this,  think  you  ?— *  France  pes- 
:esBed  withm  her  dominion  every  nation  from  the  North  sea  to  the  Adri* 
UiCf  and  how  did  she  employ  her  power  ?  in  restoring  to  Batavia  sel^ 
(ovemment,  in  giving  liberty  to  Switzerland,  and  in  ceding  Venica  to 
iostria,  while  the  troops  at  the  'very  gates  of  Vienna  are  halted  and 
epass  the  Rhine  once  more.  Are  these  the  evidences  of  ambitionp-^ 
ire  these  the  signs  of  that  overweening  lust  of  territory  with  which 
Sngland  dares  to  approach  us  ?  Ah !  if  such  passions  prevailed,  what 
easier  than  to  have  indulged  them  ?  Was  not  Italy  licr  own  ?  Were 
tot  Batavia,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  all  hers  ?  But  no,  peace  was  tho 
lesire  of  the  nation— peace  at  any  cost.  The  colony  of  St.  Domingo* 
hat  immense  territory,  was  not  conceived  a  sacrifice  too  great  to  secure 
mch  a  blessing.* " 

**  Par  Dieul  Beauvais*  I  can  hear  it  no  longer «'\ 
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I  '<  Tou  must  let  me  give  you  the  rerene  of  the  medal.  Hetr  bow 
triifti  England  has  done.*' 

I  ««He  writes  weU,  at  least  for  the  taste  of  newspaper  readers/'  said  the 
abb^,  musingly ;  **  but  still  he  only  understands  the  pen  as  he  does  the 
sword ;  it  must  be  a  weapon  of  attack." 

«•  Who  is  the  writer,  then  ?"  said  I,  in  a  half  whisper, 
f   **  Who !— can  you  doubt  it  ?-— Bonaparte  himself.     What  other  man 
In  France  would  Tenture  to  pronounce  so  authoritatirely  on  the  prospects 
and  intentions  of  the  nation." 

*<  Or  who,"  said  the  abb^,  in  his  dry  manner,  <*  could  speak  with  such 
accuracy  of  the  *  Illustrious  and  Maffnanimoua'  that  rules  her  destinies." 

**It  is  growing  late,"  said  the  prifet,  with  the  air  of  one  who  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  conversation,  '*and  I  start  for  Rouen  to-morrow  morning." 

,**  Come,  come,  pr€fet,  one  bumper  before  we  part,"  said  BeauTais ; 
'*  something  has  put  you  out  of  temper  this  evening ;  yet  I  think  I  know 
a  toast  can  restore  you  to  good  humour  again." 

The  old  man  lifted  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  cantiout  while  he  sod- 
dsnly  directed  a  look  toward  me. 

•*No,  no ;  donU  be  afraid,"  said  BeauvmiSy  laughing;  ■*!  Ihiak  you'll 
-acquit  me  of  any  rashness :  fill  up,  then,  and  here  let  us  dzink  one  pre- 
sent in  the  old  palace  of  the  Tuileries  who  can  bring  us  back  in  msBiory 
.to  the  most  glorious  da3rs  of  our  country." 

^Pmrdieui  that  must  be  the  first  consul,  I  suppose,"  whispered  die 
abb£  to  the  prifet,  who  dashed  his  glass  with  such  Tiolence  on  the  table 
as  to  smash  it  in  a  hundred  pieces. 

«*6ee  what  comes  of  impatience,"  cried  BeauyaiSt  laughing;  <*and 
'HOW  3rou  have  not  wherewithal  to  pledge  my  fair  cousin  the « Rose  of 
Provence."' 

<•  The  Rose  of  Provence,"  said  each  in  turn,  while,  ezdted  by  the 
wine,  of  which  I  had  drank  freely,  and  carried  away  by  the  enthnaiasm 
of  the  moment,  I  re-echoed  the  words  in  such  a  tone  as  drew  ereiy  mye 
upon  me. 

'*  Ah !  you  know  my  cousin  then,"  said  Beauvais,  looking  at  me  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  curiosity  and  astonishment. 

k  **  No,"  said  I,  « I  hare  seen  her-——.  I  saw  her  this  evening  at  the 
palace." 

**  Well,  I  must  present  you,"  said  he,  smiling  good-naturedly.  Before 
I  could  mutter  my  acknowledgment,  the  party  had  risen,  and  wovs 
taking  leave  of  each  other  for  the  night. 

•*  I  shall  see  you  soon  again,  Burke,"  said  Beauvais,  aa  he  pvessed 
my  hand  warmly;  ««and  now,  adieu."    With  that  we  parted;  aid  I 


took  my  way  back  toward  the  Poljrtechnique,  my  mind  full  of  tiw 
jtrange  ineidents  of  this,  the  most  eyentful  night  in  my  qui^  and  mono^ 
tottons  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE   "TWO   VISITS." 

Ami2>  all  the  stirring  duties  of  the  next  day — amid  all  the  excitement 
af  a  new  position,  my  mind  recurred  continually  to  the  events  of  tlLi 
pievious  twenty-four  hours.  Now  dwelling  on  the  soirie  at  the  palaco  ■ 
the  unaccustoined  splendour*  the  rank,  the  beauty  I  had  witnessed ;  now 
OD  that  eventful  moment  I  spent  behind  the  screen  :  then  on  my  strangQ 
rencontre  with  my  antagonist,  and  that  still  stranger  supper  that  fol« 
lowed  iL 

h  was  not  indeed  without  certain  misgivings  which  I  could  neilLer 
account  for  nor  dismiss  from  my  mind,  that  I  reacted  on  the  diaracter 
^ad  conveisaiiofi  of  my  new  associates. 

The  tone  of  levity  in  which  they  dared  to  speak  of  him  whose  nama 
wan  to  me  something  bordering  on  idolatry — the  liberty  with  which  thaj 
Ttatnced  to  canvass  his  measures  and  his  opinions^  even  to  ridicaliag 
tlun«  were  so  many  puzzles  to  my  mind,  and  I  half  reproached  mysdZ 
Cat  having  tamely  fistened  to  language  which  now,  as  I  thought  over  kf 
seemed  to  demand  my  notice.  Totally  ignorant  of  all  political  intrigue 
■  oncnnacious  that  any  party  did  or  could  exist  in  France,  save  that  of 
the  fizst  consul  himself.  I  could  find  no  solution  to  the  enigmat  and  at 
last  began  to  think  that  I  had  been  exaggerating  to  myself  the  words  I 
had  h^fid*  and  permittincf  my  ignorance  to  weigh  with  me,  when  with. 
maxe  knowledge,  I  should  have  seen  nothing  reprehensible  ;  and  if  the 
raint  in  which  thty  discussed  the  acts  of  Bonaparte  difibred  from  what  I 
had  been  accustomed  to,  might  it  not  rather  proceed  from  my  own  want 
of  aoquainisnce  with  the  habitudes  of  society  than  any  deficiency  in 
attachment  on  their  aides.  The  prefct  was,  of  course,  as  an  officex  of 
the  govemaient,  no  mean  judffe  of  what  became  him — the  abb^»  too*  af 
a  man  of  education  and  in  holy  orders,  was  equally  unlikely  to  express 
unbecoming  opinions;  the  Russian  scarcely  spoke  at  all;  and  as  for 
Beauvais,  nis  careless  and  headlong  impetuosity  made  me  feel  easy  oil 
his  score  ;  and  so  I  reasoned  myself  into  the  conviction  that  it  was  only 
the  ordinary  hearing  and  every-day  habit  of  society  to  speak  thus  openly 
o£  one  whom,  in  the  narrower  limits  of  our  little  world,  was  deemed 
something  to  worship. 

Shall  I  own  what  then  I  could  scarcely  have  confessed  to  myself*  that 
the  few  words  Beauvais  spoke  at  parting — the  avowed  cousinship  with 
hei  they  called  *^La  Rose  de  Provence' *---did  mu<fh  to  induce  this  con- 
victinn  on  my  mind ;  then  his  promise  to  present  me,  as  a  pledge  I  could 
not  possibly  believe  consistent  with  any  but  right  loyal  thoughts  and 
honest  doctrines.  Still  I  would  have  given  anything  for  one  friend  to 
adviie  with-*-one  faithful  counsellor  to  aid  me :  but  again  was  I  alone  in 
the  world*  and*,  save  the  short  and  not  over-flattering  reception  of  my 
ooloosU  I  had  neither  seen  nor  spoken  to  one  of  my  new  corps. 

That  evening  I  joined  my  regioient  and  took  up  my  (quarters  in  the 

haxracksy  where  already  the  rumour  of  important  political  events  had 

reached  the  officers ;  and  they  stood  in  groups  discussing  the  t»hasLt««t  tli 

a  war,  or  listening  to  the  AfoniUur,  which  was  read  oul  \>7  oxl^  ^\ 

n 
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IMtfty.  What  a  strange  thrill  it  sent  through  me  to  think  that  I  was  priry 
to  the  deepest  secret  of  that  important  step  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  resting — ^that  I  had  heard  the  very  words  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of 
him  on  whom  the  destiny  of  millions  then  depended.  With  what  m  dif* 
ferent  interpretation  to  me  came  those  passages  in  the  government  jour* 
nal  which  breathed  of  peace,  and  which  spoke  of  pamful  sacrifices  to 
avoid  a  war  for  which  already  his  soul  was  thirsting ;  and  how,  to  my 
youn?  heart,  did  that  passion  for  glory  exalt  him  who  could  throw  all 
into  tne  scale.  The  proud  position  he  occupied — the. mighty  chief  of  a 
mighty  nation — the  adulation  in  which  he  daily  lived — the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  a  court  no  country  in  Europe  equalled ;  all  these,  and  more 
—his  future  destiny— did  he  set  upon  the  cast  for  the  great  game  his 
tnanly  spirit  gloried  in. 

.  In  such  thoughts  as  these  I  lived  as  in  a  world  of  my  own;  com- 
panionship I  had  none.  My  brother  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  were  of  that  class  which  felt  no  pleasure  sare 
in  the  coarse  amusements  of  the  barrack-room,  or  the  vulgar  jests  of  the 
service.  The  better  class  lived  studiously  apart  from  these,  and  made 
no  approaches  to  intimacy  with  any  newly-joined  officer  with  whose 
family  and  connections  they  were  unacquainted ;  and  I,  from  my  change 
of  country,  stood  thus  alone,  unacknowledged  and  unknown.  At  fint 
this  isolation  pained  and  grieved  me,  but  gradually  it  became  less  irk- 
some ;  and  when  at  length  they  who  had  at  first  avoided  and  shunned 
my  intimacy,  showed  themselves  disposed  to  know  me,  my  pride  which 
before  wouid  have  been  gratified  by  such  an  acknowledgment,  was  now 
wounded,  and  I  coolly  declined  their  advances. 

•  Some  weeks  passed  in  this  manner,  during  which  I  neyer  saw  nor  heard 
of  Beauvais,  and  at  length  began  to  feel  somewhat  offended  at  die  sud- 
denness with  which  he  seemed  to  drop  an  intimacy  began  at  his  own 
desire ;  when  one  evening,  as  I  had  returned  to  my  barrack-room  after 
parade,  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  door.  I  rose  and  opened  it,  whest  to  my 
surprise  I  beheld  Beauvais  before  me ;  he  was  much  thinner  than  when 
I  last  saw  him,  and  his  dress  and  appearance  all  betokened  far  kss  of 
care  and  attention. 

*'   <*  Are  these  your  quarters  T"  said  he,  entering  and  throwing  a  cautious 
look  about.    *'  Are  you  alone  here  ?*' 
^  "  Yes,"  said  I,  ♦«  perfectly." 

{••  You  expect  no  one  ?" 
<*Not  any,V  said  I  again,  still  more  surprised  at  the  agitation  of  his 
manner,  and  the  evident  degree  of  anxiety  he  laboured  under. 

#  «« Thank  heaven,"  said  he,  drawing  a  deep  sigh  as  he  threw  himself 
on  my  Uttle  camp-be^,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Seeing  that  something  weighed  heavily  on  him,  I  half  feared  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  ana  merely  drew  my  chair  and  sat 
down  beside  him. 

»  **  I  say,  Burke,  man  chery  have  you  any  wine  f  Let  me  hmve  a  glass 
or  two,  for,  saye  some  galette,  and  that  not  the  best  either,  I  have  tasted 
nothinff  these  last  twenty-four  hours."  I  soon  set  before  him  the  con* 
tents  of  my  humble  larder,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  rallied  a  good  dealt 
and,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  said— -*«  I  think  you  have  been  enlttrating 
the  education  as  gourmand  since  I  saw  you.  That  pastry  is  worthy  our 
firfend  in  the  Palais  Hoyale.    Well*  and  how  haye  yon  been  sioee  we 
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^Lel  fae  rather  ask  you/*  said  I.  "Tou  are  not  looking  so  well  ai 
tbe  last  time  I  saw  you.     Have  you  been  ill  ?" 

"  111 !  not  not  ill.  Yet  I  can't  say  so ;  for  I  have  sufiered  a  good  dcMiI 
too.  No,  my  friend :  I  have  had  much  to  harass  and  distress  me.  I 
hare  been  travellincr,  too,  long  distances  and  weary  ones-^met  soma 
disappointments,  and  altogether  the  world  has  not  gone  so  well  with  me 
as  1  tnink  it  ought ; — and  now  of  you.     What  of  yourself?" 

"  Alas !"  said  I,  "  if  you  have  met  much  to  annoy,  I  have  only  lived  a 
doll  life  of  daily  monotony.     If  it  has  had  little  to  distress,  there  is  fullyr 
as  little  to  cheer ;  and  I  half  suspect  the  fine  illusions  I  usf^d  to  pictura» 
to  myself  of  a  soldier's  career  had  very  little  connection  with  reality.'*" 

As  Beauvais  seemed  to  listen  with  more  attention  than  such  a  theme* 
would  naturally  call  for,  I  gradually  was  drawn  into  a  picture  o#  mjr 
barrack-life,  in  which  I  dwelt  at  length  on  my  own  solitary  positiooi  and 
the  want  of  that  companionship  which  formed  the  chief  cnarxtt  of  my 
schoolboy  life.  To  all  this  he  paid  a  marked  attention— now  question- 
ing me  on  some  unexplained  point— now  agreeing  with  me  m' what  I- 
said  by  a  word  or  a  gesture. 

."And  do  you  know,  Burke,"  said  he,  interrupting  me  in  my  descrip* 
tion  of  those  whose  early  coldness  of  manner  had  chitted  my  firsi 
advances — '*  and  do  you  know,"  said  he,  impetuously,  **  who  these  aris- 
tocrats are  T  The  sons  of  honest  bourgeois  of  Paris.  Their  fathers  are 
Worthy  men  of  the  Rue  Vivienne  or  the  Palais— excellent  people,  I've  no* 
doubt ;  but  very  far  better  judges  of  point  lace  and  pdte  de  perigord  thanr 
disputed  presidency  and  armorial  quarterings.  Far  better  the  other,  the* 
humble  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  highest  pride  is  their  own  daring,  their 
own  undaunted  heroism.  Well,  weU,"  added  he,  after  a  pause,  **  I  must 
get  you  away  from  this — ^I  can  manage  it  in  a  day  or  two.  You  shall  her 
sent  down  to  Versailles  with  a  detachment." 

I  could  not  help  starting  with  surprise  at  these  words,  and  through  alt 
the  pleasure  they  gave  me,  my  astonishment  was  still  predominant. 

**I  see  jou  are  amazed  at  what  I  say,  but  it's  not  so  wonderful  as  fovt 
think.  My  cousin  has  only  to  hint  to  Madame  Bonaparte,  who  is  a^ 
present  there,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

I  blushed  deeply  as  I  thought  of  the  agency  throufifh  which  my  wishes* 
ivere  to  meet  accomplbhment,  and  turned  away  to  hide  my  embarrass* 
ment. 

"By-the-by,  I  have  not  presented  you  to  her  yet.  I've  had  no  oppor* 
tunitr ;  but  now  I  shall  do  so  at  once." 

•*  Piay,  tell  me  your  cousin's  name,"  said  I,  anxious  to  say  any  thin^ 
to  conceal  my  confusion.  "I've  only  heard  her  called  Ma  Rose  der 
Provence.' " 

"Tes,  that  was  a  silly  fancy  of  Madame  la  Consulesse,  because  Marie 
is  a  Provencal.  But  her  name  is  De  Rochfort,  at  least  her  mother'^ 
oame ;  for,  by  another  caprice,  she  was  forbidden  by  Bonaparte  to  bear 
her  Other's  name.  Let  us  change  it.  How  did  you  like  my  friends  tho- 
other  evening  f    The  abb^  is  agreeable,  is  he  not  ?'* 

^Tes,"  aaid  I,  hesitating  somewhat;  <«but  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to 
hear  General  Bonaparte  discussed  so  freely        " 

^That  absurd  Polytechnique !"  interrupted  Beauvais.  "How  manjT 
R  fine  fellow  has  it  spoiled  with  its  ridiculous  notions  and  foolish  pre«^ 
iudieesr* 
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r  ••  Come,  come,*'  said  I,  **  you  must  not  call  prejudices  the  attachment 
which  I  and  all  who  wear  an  epaulette  feel  in  our  glorious  chief.  Therei 
there-— donU  laugh,  or  you'll  provoke  me ;  for  u  I,  an  alien,  feel  this, 
how  should  you,  who  are  a  Frenchman  born,  sympathize  with  such  a 
proud  career  ?'* 

••  If  you  talk  of  sympathy,  Burke,  let  me  ask  you— have  you  ever  heard 
speak  of  a  certain  old  family,  of  these  realms,  who  have  been  driven 
forth  and  expatriated  to  seek  a  home  amon^  strangers,  themselves  the 
descendants  of  the  fairest  chivalry  of  our  land — the  proud  scion  of  Saint 
Louis — and  has  your  sympathy  never  strayed  across  sea,  to  mingle  with 
their  sorrows  7"  His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke,  and  a  large  tear  GUed 
and  tracked  its  way  along  his  cheek,  as  the  last  word  vibrated  on  hia 
tongue ;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  remembering^  how  far  he  had  been 
carried  away  by  momentary  impulse,  he  added,  in  an  altered  voice— 
**  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  these  things  ?  One  road  is  yet  to  be 
travelled  by  either  of  us.  Yours  is  a  fair  path  enough,  if  it  only  fulhi  ilc 
early  promise.  The  fortunate  fellow  that  can  win  ms  grade  while  yet  a 
schoolboy " 

••  How  came  you  to  know  ?" 

<'  Oh !  I  know  more  than  that,  Burke  ;  and  believe  me,  if  my  foolish 
conduct,  the  first  day  we  met,  had  led  to  any  thing  disastrous,  I  should 
have  passed  a  life  of  sorrow  for  it  ever  after ;  but  we  shall  have  time 
enough  to  talk  over  all  these  matters  in  the  green  alleys  of  Versaillea* 
where  I  hope  to  see  you  l^^fore  a  week  be  over.  Great  events  may 
happen  ere  long,  too.  Burke,  you  don't  know  it,  but  I  can  tell  yoo,  a 
war  with  England  is  at  this  moment  on  the  eve  of  declaration." 

^^  Perhaps,*'  said  I,  somewhat  piqued  by  the  tone  of  superiority  in 
which  he  had  spoken  for  some  minutes,  and  anxious  to  assume  for  myself 
a  position  which,  I  forgot,  conferred  no  credit  by  the  manner  of  its  attain- 
inentt  "  I  know  more  of  thtU  than  you  axe  aware  of." 

<*  Oh !"  replied  he,  carelessly,  "  the  gossip  of  a  mess  is  but  little  to  be 
relied  on.  The  ^sabreura'  will  always  tell  you  that  the  order  to  march 
is  given." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  I,  haughtily.  "My  information  has  a  higher 
aource—- the  highest  of  all— General  Bonaparte  himself.*' 

"How!  what  I  Bonaparte  himself !" 
'    "Listen  to  me,"  said  I;  and,  hurried  on  by  a  foolish  vanity,  and  a 
strange  desire,  I  cannot  explain,  to  make  a  confidant  in  what  I  felt  to  be 
a  secret  too  weighty  for  my  own  bosom,  I  told  him  all  that  I  bad  ovex^ 
heard  when  seated  behind  the  screen  in  the  salon  at  the  Tuileries. 

"  You  heard  this — you  yourself!"  cried  he,  as  his  eyes  flashed*  and  he 
grasped  my  arm  with  an  eager  grip. 

"  Yes,  with  my  own  ears  I  heard  it,"  said  I,  half  trembling  at  the  dia- 
closure  I  made,  and  ready  to  give  all  I  possessed  to  recall  my  words. 

"  My  friend,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  impetuously,  "  you  must  hesitate 
no  longer— be  one  of  us." 

I  started  at  the  words,  and  growing  pale  with  agitation  as  the  Tery 
thought  of  the  importance  of  what  I  had  related  flashed  across  me,! 
stammered  out^— "  Take  care  what  you  propose  to  me,  Beauvais.  1  do 
1104, 1  cannot  fathom  your  meaning  now ;  but  if  I  thought  that  any  thing 
fike  treachery  to  the  first  consul— that  any  thing  traitorous  to  ths  greal 
tause  of  liberty  for  which  he  has  fought  and  conquered  was  meditaiodt 
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JM'IfO  fenliwith  and  tell  him,  word  for  word,  all  I  haye  tpokon  now«  erem 
though  the  confession  would,  as  it  might,  humble  me  forerer,  and  dastroy 
ttt  nf  ftiture  hopes  of  adrancement."  , 

^**AsA  be  well  laughed  at  for  your  pains — ^foUy^  boy,'*  said  he,  thi^wHif 
hiaeelf  back  in  his  chair,  and  bursUng  ont  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  **  No, 
■a,  BmiMy  Tov  most  not  do  any  thing  half  so  ridiculous,  or  my  prettjf 
oaon^ould  eeTer  look  at  you  without  a  smile  ever  aAer;  and,  apropoa 
of  that — when  shall  I  present  you  f  That  splendid  jacket  and  ui  uat 
finaiy  of  Dolmarthere  will  make  sad  work  of  her  poor  heart." 

I  bknked  deeply  at  the  sill^  impetuosity  I  had  betrayed  myself  intOr 
tad  aiiitleYed  eome  equally  silly  apology  for  it ;  still,  young  as  I  was,  I 
could  perceive  that  mv  words  made  no  common  impression  on  him,  and 
wottld  UTe  given  my  best  blood  to  recall  them. 

**Do  you  know,  Beauvais,^  said  I,  afiecting  as  much  of  coolness  aa  I' 
eoutdr-^M  do  you  know,  I  half  regret  hiivine  told  you  this.  The  fnanner 
in  which  I  heard  this  conversation — though,  as  you  will  see,  quite  invo* 
luDtary  on  my  part— should  have  prevented  my  ever  having  repeated  k% 
and 'HOW  the  omy  veparatioQ  I  can  make  is,  to  wait  on  my  colonel,  explaia 
the  wboU  ekcttmstance,  and  ask  his  advice." 

**  hk  plain  words,  to  make  pnblic  what  at  present  is  only  confided  la  e 
frisai*  WelU.you  think  the  phrase  too  strong  for  one  you  have  aeea 
bat  Iviee :  Ibe  first  time  not  exactly  on  terms  such  as  warrant  the  terau 
But  come,  if  y^n  can't  trust  me,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  trost  you." 

Ha  diow,  al  these  words,  a  roU^f  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  was  pro* 
ceeding  to  open  it  on  the  table,  when  a  violent  knocking  was  heara  at 
ii^iiooir«  - 

^Wbo'a  that?  who  can  il  be T"  said  he,  starting  up,  and  growing  palo 
as  death. 

Yk&  lo#k  ^  terror  in  his  face  appalled  me,  and  I  stood,  not  able  t0 
reply,  or  even  move  toward  the  door.  When  the  knocking  was  repeated 
Moca  hwider,  and  I  heard  my  name  oalled  out,  pointing  to  a  closet  which 
led  from  the  room,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  I  walked  forward  and 
vnledied  the  door.  A  tall  man,  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloak,  and  wearing  a 
cocked  hat  covered  with  oil-skin,  stood  before  me,  accompanied  by -a 
sergeant  of  my  troop. 

^Thae  ia  the  sous  lieutenant,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  touching  his  cap*  ^ 

''That  will  do^"  replied  the  other ;  **  you  may  leave  us  now."  Theft 
fvaiaff  to  me,  he  adoed,  **  May  I  have  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes'  coo* 
wiaation  wvth  you,  Mr.  Burke  ?  I  am  Monsieur  Gisquet,  chtfdepolitB 
It  4ha  department." 

A  liOflQa>ling  ran  through  me  at  the  words,  and  I  stammered  out  aomo^ 
thing  acarce  audible,  in  reply.  Monsieur  Gisquet  followed  me  as  I  led 
t^  mmf  mto  my  room,  which  idready  had  been  deserted  by  Beauvaiat 
•ad  eaaiiag  a  quick  glance  around,  he  leisurely  took  oflf  his  hat  and  cloak 
aad  drew  a  chixr  toward  the  table. 

**  Are  we  alone,  sir  T"  said  he,  in  a  measured  tone  of  voice,  while  hla 
eya  fell  with  a  peculiar  meaning  on«  ebm  which  stood  opposite  to  minet 
aa'llie  oypeaite  aide  of  the  stove. 

•*I  had  a  friend  with  me  when  yeu  knocked,"  I  muttered  in  a  brobaft 
aad  uncertain  accent ;  *'  but  perh«p»— ."    Before  I  could  finish  my  asa* 
t4hodoer  of  the  cabinet  alewiy  openedt  and  Beauvais  appearad«bQt 
hoaad  I  pomUt  .foaredy  racogaiae  binv.;  tot  wMMfl  la  ^ka^ 
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interval  was,  he  had  put  on  my  old  uniform  of  the  Poly  technique,  which, 
from  our  similarity  in  height,  fitted  him  perfectly. 

'•All  safe,  Tom,*'  said  he,  stealing  out,  with  an  easy  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance. ^'Par  St,  Denial  I  thought  it  was  old  Legrange  himself,  come 
to  look  for  me.  Ah,  Monsieur,  how  d'ye  do?  You  have  given  me  a 
rare  fright  to-night.  I  came  to  spend  the  day  with  my  friend  here,  and, 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  have  outstayed  my  lime.  The  ecole  closes  at 
nine,  so  that  I'm  in  for  a  week's  arrest  at  least." 

"A  cool  confession  this,  sir,  to  a  minister  of  police,"  said  Gisquet, 
sternly,  while  his  dark  eyes  surveyed  the  speaker  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Not  when  that  minislfr  is  called  Monsieur  Gisquet,"  said  he,  readily, 
and  b«nving  courteously  as  he  spoke. 

"You  know  me,  then?"  said  the  other,  still  peering  at  him  with  a 
sharp  look. 

•.  "Only  from  your  likeness  to  ajittle  boy  in  my  company,"  said  he  ; 
"  Henri  Gisquet ;  a  fme  little  fellow  he  is,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  in  the 
achool." 

"  You  are  right,  sir ;  he  is  my  son,"  said  the  minister,  as  a  pleased 
smile  passed  over  his  swarthy  features.  "  Come,  I  think  I  must  get  you 
safe  through  your  dilemma.  Take  this ;  the  oflicer  of  the  nieht  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  Monsieur  Legrange  will  not  hear  of  it.*^ 

80  saymg,  he  seized  a  pen,  and  writing  a  few  lines  rapidly  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  he  folded  it  note-fashion  and  handed  it  to  Beauvais. 

"A  handsome  ring,  sir,"  said  he,  suddenly,  and  holding  the  fingers 
Vithin  his  own ;  "  a  very  costly  one,  too." 

p    •«  Yes,  sir,"  said  Beauvais,  blushing  scarlet.     "  A  cousin  of  mine—'* 
•  "Ha,  hal  an  amotirelte  too.     Well,  well,  young  gentlemen,  no  need 
of  further  confessions.     Lose  no  more  time  here— ion  soir" 
r  "Adieu,  Burke,"  said  Beauvais,  shiddng  my  hand  with  a  peculiar 
pressure. 

"Adieu,  Monsieur  Gisquet.  This  order  will  pass  me  through  the 
barrack,  won't  it  ?" 

<  "  Yes ;  to  be  sure*  Yon  need  fear  no  interference  with  m j  people 
either,  go  where  you  will  this  evening." 
I.  "Thanks,  sir,  once  more,"  said  he,  and  departed. 
'  "  Now  for  our  business,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  the  minister,  opening  ^ 
packet  of  papers  before  him,  and  commencing  to  con  over  its  contents. 
"  I  shall  ask  you  a  few  questions,  to  which  you  Will  please  to  reply  with 
all  the  accuracy  you  can  command,  remembering  that  you  are  liable  U> 
he  called  on  to  verify  any  statement  hereafter  on  oath.  With  whom  did 
you  speak  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of  May,  at  the  soir^  of  Madame 
Bonaparte  ?" 

"I  scarcely  remember  if  I  spoke  to  any  one  save  madame  herself;  a 
strange  gentleman,  whose  name  I  know  not,  presented  me ;  one  or  twe 
others  also  unknown  to  me  may  have  spoken  a  passing  word  orao;  and 
Avhen  coming  away  I  met  Monsieur  de  Beauvais." 
i    "  Monsieur  de  Beauvais !  who  is  he  1" 

"  Mafui,  I  can't  tell  you.     I  saw  him  the  day  before  for  the  first  time* 
mt  renewed  our  acquaintance,  and  we  supped  together." 
•1  "At  Beauvilliers','*  said  he,  interrupting. 

i.  ^\'Par  dieu!  monsieur,"  said  I,  somewhat  stung  at  the  eapienage  or 
aay  moTcmcntaf  "you  seem  to  know  everything  so  well  alreadyt^il. 
^ui'Uf  needless  to  interrogate  me  any  tun\iei.'** 
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**  Perhaps  not,**  replied  he,  coolly.  **l  wished  to  have  the  names  of 
the  party  you  supped  with." 

**  Weu,  there  was  one  who  was  called  the  prefft,  a  large,  full,  elderly 
man.*' 

M  Yes,  yes,  I  know  him,"  interrupted  Gisquet  again ;  "and  the  others t'* 

**  There  was  an  abb^,  and  a  secretary  of  the  Russian  mission." 

^  No  other  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

*<  No  one,  save  Beauvais  and  myself — ^we  were  but  five  in  all.* 

**Did  no  one  come  in  during  the  evening!"  ; 

••  No ;  not  any.**  i 

"  Nor  did  any  leave  the  party  !" 

*'  No ;  we  separated  at  the  same  moment.'* 

M  Who  accompanied  you  to  the  barracks!**  ' 

**No  one.     I  returned  alone.** 

**  And  this  Monsieur  Beauvais ;  you  can't  tell  any  thing  of  him  f  What 
age  is  he  T  what  heip^ht !" 

**  About  my  own,"  said  I,  blushing  deeply  at  the  thought  of  the  cvenli 
of  a  few  moments  back.  "  He  may  be  somewhat  older ;  but  he  looks 
not  much  more  than  twenty-one  or  two." 

»  **  Have  you  mentioned  any  of  these  circumstances  to  any  of  your 
brother  ofmsers  or  to  your  colonel  ?" 

"No,  sir,  never."  • 

'  **  Very  right,  sir.  These  are  times  in  which  discretion  is  of  no  com- 
mon importance.  I  have  only  to  recommend  similar  circumspection  ut 
future.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  may  visit  you  and 
write  to~you---they  may  invite  you  to  sup  or  to  dine ;  if  so,  sir*  accept 
the  invitation ;  be  cautious,  however,  not  to  speak  of  this  interview  to 
any  one.  Remember,  sir,  I  am  the  messenger  of  one  who  never  forgave 
a  breach  of  trust,  but  who  also  never  fails  to  reward  loyalty  and  attachr 
ment.    If  you  be  but  prudent,  Mr.  Burke,  your  fortune  is  certain.** 

With  these  words.  Monsieur  Qisquet  threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  raising  his  hat,  he  bowed  familiarly  to  me,  and  withdrew* 
leaving  me  to  meditations  which,  I  need  not  say,  were  none  of  the 
happiest.  « 

If  my  fears  were  excited  by  the  thought  of  the  acquaintances  I  had  s6 
rashly  formed ;  so  also  was  my  pride  insulted  by  the  system  of  watching 
to  which  my  movements  had  been  subjected ;  and  deeper  still,  by  the 
insulting  nature  of  the  proposal  the  minbter  of  police  had  not  scrupled 
to  make  to  me,  and  which  only,  on  reflecting  over,  did  I  perceive  now 
base  and  dishonourable  it  was. 

**  What !"  asked  I  of  myself,  '« is  it  a  spy— is  it  a  false,  underhand 
betrayer  of  the  men  into  whose  society  I  have  been  admitted  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse  he  would  make  of  me  ?  Wluit  saw  he  in  me  or  in 
my  actions  to  dare  so  far  ?  Was  not  the  very  cloth  I  wear  enough  te 
guard  me  against  such  an  insult !"  Then  came  the  maddening  reflei> 
tion— ^*  Why  had  I  not  thought  of  this  sooner  7  Why  had  I  not  rejected 
his  proposal  with  scorn,  and  told  him,  that  I  was  not  oi  the  stuflfhe  looked^ 
for  r* 

t  But  what  was  it  that  he  wished  to  learn?  and  who  were  these  me^ 
end  what  were  their  designs  ?  These  were  questions  that  flashed  acrop 
mtt  and  I  trembled  to  thmk  how  deeply  implicated  I  might  become^  el 
eny  moment,  in  plans  of  which  I  knew  notning--4nerely  from  the  kn» 
prudence  .with  whSeh  I  bad  made  their  ncxsfOMXAKDXm.  ^^  f»JSS^f^L 
pemnraiB,  if  discovered,  would  jncvitably  mvoVv^  m»^  «wi  ^3bm^  ?^\. 
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•eem  hurried  along  by  a  tr&in  of  incidents,  without  will  or  concurreaco 
each  »tep  but  increasing  the  darkness  around  me. 

ThRt  Gisquet  knew  most  of  the  party  was  clear.  Beauvais  alone  seemed 
personally  unknown  to  him.  What  then  did  he  want  of  me  ?  Alas  1 
It  was  a  tangled  web  I  could  make  nothing  of — and  all  I  could  resolve 
on,  was  to  avoid  in  future  all  renewal  of  intimacy  with  Beauvais,  to 
obsorvc  tho  cri'atist  circumspection  with  regard  to  all  new  acquaintance 
— arul,  since  the  police  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  set  spies  upon  my 
track,  to  limit  my  excursions,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  the  routine  of 
my  duty  ami  the  bounds  of  the  barrack-yard.  These  were  wise  reso- 
lutions— and  if  somewhat  late  in  coming,  yet  not  without  their  comfort; 
above  all,  because  in  my  heart  I  felt  no  misgivings  of  afiection*  no 
lack  of  lo3'ali3'  lo  him  who  was  still  my  idol. 

Well,  well,  thought  I,  sonii'thing  may  come  of  this— perhaps  a  war— 
if  so,  happy  shnll  I  bo  to  leave  Paris  and  all  its  intrigues  behind  me,  and 
seek  distinction  in  a  more  congenial  sphere,  and  under  other  banners 
than  tt  police  minister  would  aflbrd  me. 

W'iih  thoughts  like  these  I  fell  asleep,  to  dream  over  all  the  events  of 
the  precediniif  day,  and  wake  the  next  morning  with  an  aching  head 
•nd  confused  brain*— my  only  clear  impression  being,  that  some  danger 
hung  over  me,  but  from  what  quarter,  and  how,  or  in  what  way  it  was 
to  be  met  or  averted,  I  could  see  no  remedy. 

The  whole  day  1  felt  a  feverish  dread  lest  Bssuvais  should  appear. 
Something  whispered  me  that  my  difficulties  were  to  come  of  my 
icrjuaintanco  with  him,  and  1  studiously  passed  my  time  among  my 
bvother  officers,  knowing  that,  so  long  as  I  remained  among  them,  he  was 
not  likely  to  visit  me  ;  and  when  evening  came,  1  gladly  accepted  an  invi« 
tation  to  a  barrack-room  supper,  which,  but  the  night  before,  I  should 
have  declined  without  hesitation. 

This  compliance  on  my  part  seemed  well  taken  by  my  coropanions* 
and  in  their  frank  and  conlial  reception  of  me,  I  felt  a  degree  of  reproach 
to  myself,  for  my  having  hitherto  lived  estranged  from  them.  We  had 
juiit  taken  our  place  at  table,  wliien  the  door  was  flung  wide  open,  and  a 
young  captain  of  the  regiment  rushed  in,  waving  a  paper  over  his  head« 
aiB  ho  called  out — 

♦*  Good  news,  mes  brttreSf  glorious  news  for  you  I  Listen  to  this-— ifaa 
English  ambassador  has  demanded  his  passports,  and  left  Paris  ;  expresses 
are  sent  off  to  the  fourth  corps,  to  mo^e  towards  the  coast ;  twelve  regi- 
■lents  have  rec(?ivcd  orders  to  march;  so  that  before  my  lord  leaves 
Calais,  he  may  witness  a  review  of  the  army." 

"Is  this  true?" 
.   ^  It  is  all  certain." 
I    "Read  it,  here's  the  ilfontVetir,  with  the  official  announcement.*' 

In  an  instant  a  dozen  heads  were  bent  over  the  paper,  each  eager  to 
sesn  the  paragraph  so  long  and  ardently  desired. 

'  **Come,  Burke,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  your  English,"  said 
flw  major;  "we  shall  want  you  soon  to  interpret  torus  in  London,  iC 
pardieit,  we  can  ever  find  our  way  through  the  fogs  of  that  ill-started 
iriaiid.'* 

>  I  hung  my  head  without  speakings— the  miserable  isolation  of  him 
triio  has  BO  country,  is  a  sad  and  sickening  sense  of  want,  no  momentary 
'"Aanaanif  ao  impulse  of  high  daring  can  make  up  for.  Happily  for 
V^m  wen  too  deeply  interested  in  lYke  un^rXvaVi  id«^r%  Na  x«mAxk  mOt 
¥^jrmaj  sttention  to  my  £eelinga. 
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MAMCm  TO  VBMAILLM* 


Tanwmber  the  excited  slate  of  Bnfflaad  oa  the  -raptare  at 
of  Amkiw  -  the  spirit  of  military  order  that  aoimated  everji 
and  condition  of  life— -the  national  hatred,  carried  to  the  higbefll 
by  the  inacigations  and  attack  of  a  violent  press,  can  yet  form  biit 
an  im|MMrfect  notion  of  the  mad  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  in  France  9% 
Ifeawne  occasion. 

The  Tery  fact  that  there  was  no  determinate  and  precise  cause  of  quaf* 
re^  added  to  the  exasperation  on  both  sides.  It  was  less  like  the  warfaM 
of  two  great  nations,  than  the  personal  animosity  of  two  high-spiriled 
and  passionate  individuals,  who,  having  interchanged  words  of  inaull^ 
tmmkre  on  t&e  sword  as  the  only  arbiter  between  tbem. 

iUl  the  long  rivalry  of  centuries,  national  dislike,  jealousy  in  eiFovv 
tomOrnmA  ridicule  ia  a  thousand  shapes,  could  suggest,  added  to  thoat 
leadhr  exiiliB§f  hate,  and  gave  to  the  coming  contest  a  character  of  tJi# 
VhiAuA  Tenonw  In  England,  the  tyrannic  rule  of  Bonaparte  gave  deef 
to  ail  tme  lovers  of  liberty,  and  gave  rise  to  fear  of  what  the  oon^ 
lieir  own-country  would  become,  should  he  continue  to  incMait 
hy  conquest.  In  France,  the  rapid  rise  to  honour  and  weaAlht 
dio  oveer  of  arms  so  singularly  favoured,  made  partisans  of  wai  im 
•rwyysaitir  of  the  kingdom.  The  peaceful  arts  were  but  mean  pmt 
■■itipqDinparqd  with  that  royal  road  to  rank  and  riches-^he  field  of  hall* 
lU;:  sHdukeir  self-interest  lent  its  share  in  forming  the  spirit  of  hoatiUtiu 
vUolcwaaled  no  element  of  hatred  to  make  it  perfect* 
PanSf  where  so  lately  nothing  was  heard  save  the  it)ll  of  spleadid 
i^Hgw  the  din  of  that  gay  world  whoee  business  is  amuse  meat— 
(to,  amid -gilded  so/orts,  the  voluptuous  habits  of  the  Regency,  mixoA 
lest  conrtiy  but  scarce  less  costly  display  of  militarir  splendoiur* 
now  like  &  v«st  camp.  Regiments  poured  in  daily  to  resume 
the  next  morning;  the  dull  rumble  of  ammunition  wagona  ^ 
^— Hhe-  warlike  clank  of  mounted  cavalry  awoke  the  citiaea  ' 
tt.dklybreak;  the  piopiets  of  hussar  dorps  and  the  dusty  and  trarel* 
Miiiied  infantry  soldiers  filled  the  streets  at  nightfall :  yet  through  all,  tin 
Hfei'  gn^^  of  thii  excited  nation  prevailed.  The  cafes  were  crowdad 
Witii-ea^r  and  delighted  faces;  the  tables  spread  in  the  open  air  waso 
satBpfed  by  groups,  whose  merry  voices  and  ready  laughter  attested  that 
war  waa  tha  pastime  of  the  people,  and  the  very  note  of  preparatioi^  a 
tocsin  of  joy  and  festivity.  The  walls  were  placarded  with  inflammatoty 
addwaass  to  tha  patriotism  and  spirit  of  France.  The  papers  teemed 
Witll  aitfal  and  cleverly-written  explanations  of  the  rupture  with  Bnglaadr. 
la wkieh  avery  complaint  against  that  country  was  magnified,  and  every 
iiyanMill  put  forward  to  prove  the  peaceful  desires  of  that  natioov  whaaa 
piaatat  enthusiasm  for  war  was  an  unhappy  commentary  on  the  assar- 
daOk^  Tha  good  faith  of  France  was  extolled — the  moderation  of  tba 
tM  aantnl  dwelt  upon ;  and  the  treachery  of  that  ^  perfidious  Albiqa^ 
fla*Mapeated  not  the  faith  of  treaties,"  was  displayed  m  auch  trrefMif||i 
ytm^jmammm  that  the  kumble$t  citizen  thought  vhe  Gaaaa^Yua  q^im»aafa 
UJi  the  coming  dontest  the  ordeal  of  his  own  honouT.  ^^ 
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'  All  the  souvenirs  of  the  fonner  wars  were  invoked  to  give  spirit  to 
the  approaching  struggle ;  and  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  let 
no  work  pass  over  wimout  at  least  one  eventful  victory  to  commemorate. 

Now.  it  was  Kcllerman's  cuirassiers,  whose  laurel-wreathed  helmets 
reminded  the  passing  stranger,  that  on  that  day  eight  years  they  tore 
through  the  dense  ranks  of  the  Austrians,  and  sabred  the  gunners  at  their 
very  guns.'  Now  it  was  the  Polish  regiments-— the  steel  lancers— who 
paraded  before  the  Tuileries,  in  memory  of  the  proud  day  they  marched 
through  the  Portobello  with  that  awful  sentence  on  their  banners,  **  Venice 
exists  no  longer."  Here  were  corps  of  infantry,  intermingled  with  dra* 
goons  pledging  each  other  as  they  passed  along ;  while  the  names  of 
Castelliogne,  Bassano,  and  Roveredo  rang  through  the  motley  crowd ; 
die  very  children,  **  Us  ertfanta  de  troupe,**  seemed  filled  with  the  warlike 
enthusiasm  of  their  fathers ;  and  each  oattalion,  as  it  moved  ^ast,  stepped 
to  the  encouraging  shouts  of  thousands,  who  gaxed  with  envious  admira« 
tion  on  the  heroes  of  their  country. 

Never  did  the  pent-up  feelings  of  a  nation  find  vent  in  such  a  tinivenal 
torrent  of  warlike  fervour  as  now  filled  the  soul.  The  clank  of  the  sabre 
was  the  music  that  charmed  the  popular  ear ;  and  the  *«  coquette  Tnraii' 
diere,"  as  she  tripped  along  the  gravel  avenues  of  the  ^ruileriea  nrdens* 
was  as  much  an  object  of  admiration  as  the  most  splendidly  attired  beauty 
of  the  <*  Faubourg  St.  Grermain.*'  The  whole  tone  of  society  assumed 
the  feature  of  the  political  emergency.  The  theatres  only  represented 
each  pieces  as  bore  upon  the  ancient  renown  of  the  nation  in  arms  its 
▼ictones  and  conquests.  The  artists  painted  no  other  subjects ;  and  the 
literature  of  the  period  appealed  to  few  other  sympathies  than  are  foand 
in  the  rude  habitudes  of  the  guard-room,  or  around  the  watch-fires  of  the 
bivouac.  Pigualt  Lebrun  was  the  popular  author  of  the  day ;  and  his 
works  are  even  now  no  mean  indication  of  ihe  current  tastes  and  opinions 
t>f  the  period.* 

The  predictions  too  hastily  made  by  the  English  journals,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Bonaparte  in  France  could  not  survive  the  rupture  of  that 
peace  which  had  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  were  met  by  a  burst  of 
national  unanimity,  that  soon  dispelled  the  delusive  hope.  Never  was 
there  a  p^reater  error  than  to  suppose  that  any  prospect  of  commercial 
prosperity,  any  vista  of  wealth  and  riches,  could  compensate  to  French- 
men for  the  intoxication  of  that  glory  in  which  they  lived  as  in  an  orgie* 
Too  many  banners  floated  from  the  deep  aisles  of  the  **  InvsJidea  ;*'  loo 
'many  cannon,  the  spoils  of  the  Italian  and  German  wars,  bristled  on  the 
rampart,  not  to  recall  the  memory  of  those  fete  days,  when  a  bulletin 
threw  the  entire  city  into  a  frenzy  of  joy.  Tne  Liouvre  and  the  Laxem« 
hourg,  too,  were  filled  with  the  treasures  of  conquered  states,  and  these 
are  not  the  c^uarantces  of  a  long  peace. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  Paris  when  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Great  Britain  once  more  called  the  nation  to  arms.     Every  regiment  was 
at  once  ordered  to  make  up  its  full  complement  to  the  war  standard,  an 
the  furnaces  were  employed  in  forging  shot  and  casting  cannon  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  France.    The  cavalry  corps  were  stationed 
about  St.  Omer  and  Campaigne,  where  a  rich  corn  country  supplied 
'ihrnge  in  abundance.    Among  the  rest  the  order  came  for  the  kmiUme 
V  niarch,  one  squadron  only  was  to  remain  behind  chosen  to  execute  Is 
^^"Ihiiee  de$  dnmhea  from  8t.  Cloud  and  Versailles  to  Parisy  and  to  this  I 

"^ged. 
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'  From,  tie  evening  of  Monsieur  Gisquet's  visit  I  had  never  seen  of 
heard  of  Beaavais,  and  at  last  the  hope  grew  in  me  that  we  were  to  meet 
no  more,  when  suddenly  the  thought  flashed  across  my  mind,  This  1h  what 
he  spoke  of*  he  promised  I  should  he  sent  to  Versailles.  Can  it  be 
chaace,  'or  is  this  his  doing  ?  Tliuse  were  difficult  questions  to  solve,  and 
gave  me  far  more  embarrassment  than  pleasure.  My  fears  that  my  ac* 
qnamtance  with  him  was  in  the  end  to  involve  me  in  some  calamity <waa 
tkind  of  superstition  which  I  could  not  combat,  and  I  resolved  at  once 
to  see  my  colonel,  with  whom,  happily,  I  was  on  the  host  of  terms,  and 
endeavour  to  exchange  with  some  other  oificer,  any  being  willing  to 
accept  a  post  so  much  more  agreeable  th;in  a  more  country  quarter.  I 
found  the  old  man  busied  in  the  preparations  for  departure,  he  was  mark- 
ing out  the  days  of  4i^arch  to  the  adjutant  as  I  entered. 

*•  Well*  Burke,"  said  he,  ♦*  you  are  a  fortunate  fellow  this  time  ;  you? 
troop  remains  behind." 

**It  is  on  that  account,  sir,  I  am  come.     You'll  think  my  request  a 
strange  one,  but  if  it  be  not  against  rule,  would  you  permit  me  to  exchange 
my  destination  with  another  ofHcer." 
*•  What— «h!  the  boy's  mad.     Why  it's  to  Versailles  you  are  going!" 
*^I  know,  sir,  but  somehow  I'd  rather  remain  with  the  regiment." 
**ThiM  is  very  strange,  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  he  leisurely.  '*Come 
here.**     With  that  he  drew  me  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  where  wo 
could  talk  unheard  by  others.    **'  Burke,"  continued  he,  **  I'm  not  the  roan 
to  question  my  young  fellows  about  secrets  which  they'd  rather  keep  for 
themselves;  but  there  is  something  here  more  than  common.     Do  you 
know  that  in  the  order,  it  was  your  squadron  that  was  specially  marked 
out,  all  the  officer's  names  were  mentioned,  and  yours  particularly,  for 
VeisaiUes?" 

A  deadly  paleness  and  a  cold  sick  chill  spread  over  my  face,  I  tried  to. 
say  some  commonplace,  but  I  could  not  utter  more  than  the  words,  **  I 
feared  it.**  Happily  for  me  he  did  not  hear  them,  but  taking  my  hand 
kiiidly  said — 

**I  see  it  all,  some  youthful  folly  or  other  would  make  you  better 
pleased  to  leave  Paris  just  now.  Never  mind,  stormy  times  are  coming* 
you*ll  kave  enough  on  your  hands  presently,  and  let  me  advise  you  to 
m^ltm  the  most  of  your  time  at  Versailles,  for  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  you'll 
see  much  more  of  camps  than  courts  for  some  time  to  come." 

*nie  rest  of  that  day  left  me  but  little  time  for  reflection  ;  but  in  such 
short  iiitervals  as  I  could  snatch  from  duty,  one  thought  ever  rose  to  nqr 
mhid.  Can  this  be  Beauvais's  doing  ?  Has  he  had  any  share  in  my 
peseat  destination,  and  with  what  object  ?  Well,  said  I  to  myself  at 
list,  these  are  but  foolish  fears  after  all,  and  may  be  causeless  ones.  If 
I  bfui  foUow  the  straight  path  of  my  duty,  what  need  I  care  if  the  world 
intrigued  and  plotted  around  me  ?  And  after  all  was  it  not  most  likely 
that  we  should  never  see  each  other  again  ? 

The 
a  May 

that  ran  cold  and  gray 
their  long  shadows  across  the  Place  Carousel,  where  a  dragoon  regiment 
was  encamped:  they  were  already  astir,  and  some  of  the  men  were 
standing  round  the  fountains  with  their  horses,  and  others  were  looking 
after  the  saddles  and  accoutrements  in  preparation  for  the  march ;  a  half 
expiring  fire  here  and  there  marked  where  some  little  party  had  been 
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«tting  together,  while  the  jtrs  tod  flasks  about  bespoke  a  merfy  evertig, 
A  trumpeter  sat,  statue*iike,  on  his  white  horee,  his  trumpet  restisg  ott 
Us  kifte,  surveying  the  whole  scene,  and  as  if  deferring  to  the  last  tiM 
wakeful  summons  that  should  rouse  some  of  his  yet  sleeping  cororadeSL 
I  could  see  thu^  much  as  we  passed.  Our  road  led  along  the  quay 
toward  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  where  an  infantry  battalion  with  four  gnni 
were  picquetted.  The  men  were  breakfasting  and  preparing  for  thi 
route.    Tliey  were  part  of  the  grande  tmnee  under  orders  for  &ulog.ie. 

We  soon  traversed  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  entered  the  open  country; 
lor  some  miles  it  was  merely  a  succession  of  large  cornfields,  and  hen 
and  there  a  small  vineyard  that  met  the  eye  on  either  side ;  but  as  wi 
proceeded  farther  we  were  girt  in  by  rich  orchards  in  full  blossom,  iJm 
whole  air  loaded  with  the  perfume.  Neat  cottages  peeped  from  thi 
woody  enclosures,  the  trellised  walls  covered  with  toe  honeysuckles  and 
wild  roses ;  the  surface,  too,  was  undulated  and  waved  in  every  imagfii 
nable  direction,  ofiering  every  variety  of  hill  and  valley,  precipice  and 
pUun,  in  even  the  smallest  space.  As  yet  no  peasant  was  stirring,  ni 
•moke  curled  from  a  single  chimney,  and  all,  save  the  song  of  the  iari^ 
was  silent.  It  was  a  peaceful  scene,  and  a  strong  contrast  to  that  wc 
leA  behind  us ;  and  whatever  ambitious  yearnings  filled  my  heart,  as  ] 
looked  upon  the  armed  ranks  of  the  mailed  cuirassiers,  1  fek  a  deepei 
flense  of  happiness  as  I  strayed  along  those  green  alleys,  through  whici 
ihe  sun  came  slanting  sparingly,  and  where  the  leaves  only  stirred  fli 
tfeir  winged  tenants  moved  among  them. 

Wa  travelled  for  some  hours  through  the  dark  fresh  patch  of  the  Bflii 

d«  Boulogne,  and  again  emerged  in  a  country  wild  and  verdant  aa  bHbn 

Jind  thus  passed  our  day,  till  the  setting  sun  rested  on  the  tall  roof  of  thi 

ffreat  palace,  and  lit  up  every  window  in  golden  splendour  as  we  entonc 

.4n#  town  of  Versailles. 

I  oould  scarce  avoid  halting  as  I  rode  up  the  wide  terraee  of  the  palaoo 
tiWFtT  had  I  felt  before  the  overcoming  sense  of  grandeur  which  uthilflo 
lure  can  bestow;  the  great  facade  in  its  chaste  and  simple  beamr 
stretched  away  to  a  distance,  where  dark  waving  trees  closed  the  back 
(round,  the  tall  summits  only  peeping  above  the  lofty  terrace  in  whiel 
iue  chateau  stands.  On  that  terrace,  too,  were  walking  a  crowd  td  pot* 
«onv  of  the  courts— the  full  dress  costumes  showing  that  they  had  but  h&t 
the  salons  to  enjoy  the  cool  and  refreshing  air  of  the  evening,  i  mm 
iame  turn  and  look  after  our  trevel-stained  and  dusty  party,  and  oonfeai 
I  felt  a  half  sense  of  shame  at  our  way-worn  appearance  I  bad  so 
long  to  snfier  such  mortification,  for  ere  we  marehed  more  than  ^  fim 
ninutes  we  were  joined  by  a  Afareckal  de  Logis^  who  accompaniedl  m 
lb  our  quaiters,  one  of  the  buildings  adjoining  the  palace,  where  w« 
ftand  every  thing  in  readiness  for  our  arrival;  and  tnere  1,  to  my  ant 
prise,  discovered  that  a  mcwt  elegant  supper  awaated  me— ^  iii4iiinwi  i 
was  utterly  unaccustomed  to,  not  being  over  cognisant  of  tne  i 
mai  privilege  whkh  await  the  officer  on  guard  at  a  royal  palace; 
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CHAPTER  IXVIIL 
tus  park  at  tbmaitxw, 

Tpb  inttmetiont  delivered  to  me  soon  after  mj  arrWtl  in  Yrnoiltoi 
CODTinced  me  that  the  transmission  of  despatches  was  not  the  service  wm 
were  o^ed  on  to  discharge,  but  merely  a  pretence  to  blind  others  to  our 
presence,  the  real  duty  being  the  establishment  of  a  cordon  around  tb» 
royal  palace,  permitting  no  one  to  enter  or  pass  within  the  precincts  whi> 
was  not  provided  with  a  regular  leave,  and  empowered  us  to  detain  all 
SBspectea  individuals,  and  forward  them  for  examination  to  St.  Cloud. 

To  tToid  all  suspicion  as  to  the  true  object,  the  men  w^ere  ordered  t» 
pass  from  place  to  place,  as  if  with  despatches,  many  being  stationed  Jii 
difierent  parts  of  the  park,  my  duty  requiring  me  to  be  continually  en 
l&e  alert  to  visit  these  picquets,  and  make  a  daily  report  to  the  prefet  ot 
police  at  Paris. 

What  the  nature  of  the .  suspicion,  or  from  what  Quarter  Monsieur  Bm- 
wury  anticipated  danger,  I  could  not  even  guess ;  ana  though  I  well  kneir 
f£at  bis  sources  of  information  were  unquestionable,  I  began  at  last  tl^ 
think  that  the  whole  was  merely  some  plot  devised  by  the  police  them- 
selves*  to  display  uncommon  vigilance  and  enhance  their  own  import^ 
ance.  Tlus  conviction  grew  stronger  as,  day  by  day,  I  remarked  ihitt 
no  pelBoa  more  than  ordinary  had  even  approached  near  the  town  ef 
Tersaittes  itself,  while  the  absurd  exactitude  of  inquiry  as  to  every  miai|l# 
thinjK  that  occurred  went  on  just  as  before. 

•  ^hile  say  life  passed  on  in  this  monotonous  fashion,  the  little  oooft 
oTHadame  Bonaparte  seemed  to  enjoy  all  its  accustomed  pleasure.  Tin 
satozs  of  the  Fran9ais  came  down  expressly  from  Paris*  and  gave  nightly 
lepnesentations  in  the  palace:  fourgons  continued  to  arrive  from  the 

ailal  with  all  the  luxuries  for  the  table ;  new  guests  poured  in  day^ 
r  imf^  and  the  lighted-up  saloons,  and  the  sounds  of  music  that  fillM 
fbe  court,  told  each  evening*  that,  whatever  fear  prevailed  without^  llw 
ssiiids  off  those  within  the  palace  had  little  to  cause  depression. 

&  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  I  saw  myself  omitted'  lA 
sD'  the  invitations ;  for  although  my  rank  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  le 
Isad  me  to  expect  such  an  attention,  iny  position  as  the  officer  on  iruard 
woold  have  fully  warranted  the  politeness,  had  I  not  even  alreaay  re-^ 
•aiTiadl' marks  of  civility  while  in  Paris.  From  time  to  time,  as  I  pMsed 
i&ioagli  the  pork,  I  came  upon  some  of  the  court  party,  and  it  was  witlt 
ft  sense  of  painful  humiliation  I  observed  thai  Madame  Bonaparte  had 
conupletely  forgotten  me ;  while  from  one,  whose  indiflerence  was  more 
flalliQg.  still*  I  did  not  even  obtain  a  look  in  passing.  How  had  I  fvr^ 
feited  the  esteem  which  voluntarily  they  had  bestowed  on  me*— the  good 
opinion  wnich  had  raised  me  from  an  humble  cadet  of  the  Polytechnioue 
to  a  commission  in  one  of  the  best  corps  in  the  service.  Under  what 
influence  was  I  placed!  Such  were  the  questions  that  forced  themseliMO 
on  me  might  and  day— 4hat  haunted  my  path  as  I  walked*  and  my  droaste 
at  nlglit.  As  the  impression  grew  on  me,  I  imagined  that  «^«r}<  va»\ 
met  regiuded  me  with  a  look  of  distance*  and  disiruifc  *  ^.ViiX  em^i^iww^ 
one  who  hMdf/ojfeMed  hU  taut  aamo  bv  aoaio-Ww  oC'^uuitoil^iiKiL^ 


If 
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till  «l  last  I  actually  avoided  the  walks  where  I  was  likely  to  encounter 
dM  Tisitors  of  the  palace,  and  shunned  the  very  approach  of  a  stranger 
like  a  ffuilty  thing.  All  the  brilliant  prospects  of  my  8oldier*s  life«  thai 
a  few  days  back  shone  out  before  me,  were  now  changed  into  a  dreamy 
despondency ;  the  service  I  was  employed  on,  so  diflerent  from  whafl 
deemed  became  a  chivalrous  career,  was  repugnant  to  all  my  feelings ; 
and  when  the  time  for  visiting  my  picquets  came,  I  shrunk  with  shame 
from  a  duty  that  suited  rather  the  spy  of  the  police  than  the  officer  of 
liassars. 

Every  day  my  depression  increased :  my  isolation  doubly  painful  from 
the  gsyety  and  life  around  me,  seeming  to  mark  me  out  as  one  unfit  to 
know,  lessened  me  in  my  own  esteem ;  and  as  I  walked  the  long,  dark 
-alleys  of  the  park,  a  weighty  load  upon  my  heart,  I  envied  the  meanest 
soldier  of  my  troop,  and  would  willingly  have  changed  his  fortune  with 
my  own.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  even  when  ni^ht  came — the  shutters  of 
my  little  room  closed ;  my  lamp  lighted — to  think  that  there  at  least  I 
was  free  from  the  dark  glances  and  sidelong  looks  of  all  I  met ;  that  I 
was  alone  with  my  own  sorrow,  no  contemptuous  eye  to  pierce  my  sad 
heart,  and  see  in  my  gloom  a  self-convicted  criminal.  Had  I  one,  bat 
-one  friend  to  advise  with,  to  pour  out  all  my  sufferings  before  him  and 
say,  "  Tell  me  how  I  shall  act  ?  am  I  to  go  on  enduring  ?  or  where  shaC 
I— where  can  I  vindicate  my  fame  ?" 

With  such  sad  thoughts  for  company,  I  sat  one  evening  alone ;  my 
mind  now  recurring  to  the  early  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  to  that 
tiarsh  teaching  which  even  in  infancy  had  marked  me  for  suffering ;  now 
straying  onward  to  a  vision  of  the  future  I  used  to  paint  so  brightly  to 
myself,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  aroused  me.  i 

**  Come  in,*'  said  I,  carelessly,  supposing  it  a  sergeant  of  my  troop. 
The  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  loose  horseman  s 
cloak  entered. 

**  Ah !  lieutenant,  don*t  you  know  me  ?"  said  a  voice,  whose  peculiar 
tone  struck  me  as  well  known.   "  The  Abb^  D'Ervan,  at  your  service." 
'    **  Indeed  !*'  said  I,  starting  with  surprise,  not  less  at  the  unexpected 
Tisitor  himself  than  at  the  manner  of  his  appearance.     **  Why,  ablnS,  yon 
must  have  passed  the  sentinel.*' 

^**  And  so  I  did,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  he,  as  he  folded  up  his  cloak 
leisurely  on  one  chair,  and  seated  himself  on  another  opposite  me.  *«  No- 
thing wonderful  in  that,  I  suppose*"  I 


\^  *•  But  the  countersign — they  surely  asked  you  for  that  T"  '^''"'^f 

:  "To  be  sure  they  did,  and  I  gave  it:  •Vincennes,*  an  easy  word 
enough.  But  come,  come,  you  are  not  going  to  play  the  police  with  me. 
I  have  taken  you  on  my  way  back  to  St.  Cloud,  where  I  am  stopping 
just  now,  to  pay  you  a  little  visit,  and  talk  over  the  news." 

"  Pardon  me  once  more,  my  dear  abb^ ;  but  a  young  soldier  may  seem 
over  punctilious.  Have  you  the  privilege  to  pass  through  the  royal  park 
after  night-fall  ?" 

*•  I  think  I  have  shoAvn  you  that  already,  my  most  rigid  inquisitor, 
othei  wise  I  should  not  have  known  the  pass-word.  Give  me  your  report 
for  to-morrow.  Ah,  here  it  is.  What's  the  hour  now?  A  quarter  to 
elsven.  This  will  save  you  some  trouble ;"  so  saying,  he  took  a  pen 
and  wrote  in  a  lar^e,  free  hand,  <«  The  Abbe  D'Ervan  from  the  Chateait 
D'Ancre  to  St.  Cloud."  «« Monsieur  Savary  will  ask  yon  no  further 
insstioiut  trust  me.    And  now,  if  you  have  got  over  all  your  feaxs  and 
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Ikqaietndes,  may  I  take  the  liberty  to  remind  you  that  the  chateau  ia  ten 
leagues  off— 4hat  I  dined  at  three,  and  have  eaten  nothing  since.  Abbifa, 
joVL  are  aware*  are  privileged  gastronomists ;  and  the  familv  of  D'Ervaa 
nave  a  most  unhappy  addiction  to  good  things.  A  poulet*  however,  and 
a  flask  of  chablis  will  do  for  the  present ;  for  I  long  to  talk  with  you.**     t 

While  I  made  my  humble  preparations  to  entertain  him,  he  rambled 
on  in  his  usual  free  and  pleasant  manner — that  mixture  of  smartness  and 
earelessness  which  seemed  equally  difiUsed  through  ail  he  said,  imparts 
mg  a  sufficiency  to  awake,  without  containing  anything  to  engage  too 
deeply  the  listener's  attention. 

*«dome,  come,  lieutenant,  make  no  apology  for  the  fare:  the  pate  is 
excellent ;  and  as  for  the  Burgundy,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  your  cham- 
bertin  comes  from  the  ConsuFs  cellar.  And  so  you  tell  me  tnat  you  find 
this  place  dull,  which  I  own  I'm  surprised  at.  These  little  soirees  are 
asuaily  amusing ;  but  perhaps  at  your  age  the  dazzling  gaiety  of  tho 
ball-room  is  more  attractive." 

**  In  truth,  abb^,  the  distinction  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
me,  I  know  so  little  of  either ;  and,  indeed,  Madame  la  Consuiesse  is  not 
over  likely  to  enlighten  my  ignorance.  I  have  never  been  asked  to  the 
palace." 

"  You  are  jesting,  surely."  >^sai 

"  Perfectly  in  earnest,  I  assure  you.     This  is  my  third  week  of  beinff 

Siartered  here  ;  and  not  only  have  I  not  been  invited,  but  stranger  still, 
adame  Bonaparte  passed  and  never  noticed  me ;  and  another,  one  of 
her  suite,  did  the  same :  so  you  see  there  can  be  no  accident  in  the 
matter." 

<«How  strange,"  said  the  abb^,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand;  and 

then,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  muttered,  '*  But  so  it  is,  there  is  no  such 

tyrant  as  your  parvenu.     The  caprice  of  sudden  elevation  knows  no 

guidance.     And  you  can't  even  guess  at  the  cause  of  all  this  ?"  < 

**  Not  with  all  my  ingenuity  could  I  invent  anything  like  a  reason."    1 

••  Well,  well,  we  may  find  it  out  yet.     These  are  strange  times  alto- 

??ther,  lieutenant.  Men's  minds  are  more  unsettled  than  ever  they  were, 
lie  Jacobin  begins  to  feel  he  has  been  labouring  for  nothing.:  that  all  he 
deems  the  rubbish  of  a  monarchy,  has  been  removed,  only  to  build  up  a 
mater  oppression.  The  soldier  sees  his  conquests  have  only  made  the 
fortune  of  one  man  in  the  army,  and  that  one  not  over-mindful  of  his  old 
companions.  Many  begin  to  think,  and  they  may  have  some  cause  for 
the  notion,  that  the  old  family  of  France  knew  the  interests  of  the  nation 
best  af^er  all ;  and  certain  it  is,  they  were  never  ungrateful  to  those  who 
served  them.  Your  countrymen  had  always  their  share  of  favour  shown 
them.     You  do  surprise  me  when  you  say  you've  never  been  invited.**  ( 

"  So  it  is  though ;  and  worse  still,  there  is  evidently  some  secret  reason.' 
Men  look  at  me  as  if  I  had  done  something  to  stain  my  character  and 
name." 

•♦No,  no,  you  mistake  all  that.  This  new  and  patchwork  court  does 
but  try  to  imitate  the  tone  of  its  leader.     When  did  you  see  Beauvais  V\ 

"  Not  for  some  months  past.     Is  he  in  Paris  T"  [ 

"  No.  The  poor  fellow  has  been  ill.  He's  in  Normandy  just  now, 
but  I  expect  him  back  soon.  There  is  a  youth  who  might  be  any  things 
lie  pleased ;  his  family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  south;  his  means  abun- 
dant; his  own  abflity  first-rate;  but  his  principles  are  of  that iafl»iaMl% 
material  that  won*t  bend  for  mere  convenience*  aske.  He  dLO«aTL^\&nF->» 
Ja  doet  Dot  approve  o£  the  present  irovemmeiil  ot  ¥ia.Ti&e?^ 
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••  Wbat  would  he  btve  then  7  Does  not  Bonaparte  satisfy  tfie  aaiAi* 
tMHi  of  a  Frenchman  ?  Does  he  wish  a  greater  name  than  that  at  thi^ 
liead  of  his  nation  ?*' 

**  That's  a  brilliant  lamp  before  us ;  but  see  there/*  cried  the  abb^  a» 
lie  flung  open  the  shutter,  and  pointed  to  the  bright  moon  that  shone  pale 
said  beautiful  in  the  clear  sky,  **8ee  there.  Is  there  not  something 
grander  far  in  the  glorious  diance  of  the  orb  that  has  thrown  its  lustra 
on  the  ^orld  for  ages?  Is  t  not  a  glorious  thought  to  revel  in  the  timea 
long  past,  and  think  of  tl  jse,  our  fathers,  who  lived  beneath  the  same 
bright  beams,  and  drank  .n  the  same  golden  waters.  Men  are  too  prona 
to  measure  themselves  with  one  of  yesterday.  They  find  it  hard  to 
wonder  at  the  statue  of  him  whom  they  have  themselves  placed  on  the 
pedestal.     Feudalism,  too,  seems  a  very  part  of  our  nature.*' 

*'  These  are  thoughts  Fve  never  known,  nor  would  I  now  wish  to  learm 
tlicm,'*  said  I ;  **  and  as  for  me,  a  hero  needs  no  ancestry  to  make  him 
glorious  in  my  eyes." 

**  All  true,  said  the  abb^,  sipping  his  glass,  and  smiling  kindly  on  me; 
**a  young  heart  should  feel  as  yours  does;  and  time  was  when  such 
feelings  had  mode  the  fortune  of  their  owner ;  but  even  now  the  world 
is  changed  about  us.  The  gensdarme  have  the  mission  that  once  be- 
longed to  the  steelclad  cuirassiers,  and,  in  return,  the  hussar  is  litde 
better  than  a  ^mouchard.*  *' 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  face  and  temples,  and  throbbed  in  eveiy- 
mn  and  artery  of  my  forehead,  as  I  heard  this  contemptuous  epithet 
applied  to  the  corps  I  belonged  to— a  sarcasm  that  told  not  less  poig- 
nantly on  mo,  that  I  felt  how  applicable  it  was  to  my  present  position. 

He  saw  how  deeply  mortified  the  word  had  made  mc ;  and  putting  hit 
kand  in  mine,  and  with  a  voice  of  winning  softness  he  added — *'One 
who  would  be  a  friend  must  risk  a  little  now  and  then ;  as  he  who  passea 
over  a  plank  before  his  neighbour,  will  sometimes  spring  to  try  its  soitnit 
Bess,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  fall.  Don't  mistake  me,  lieutenant,  yon 
tiare  a  higher  mission  than  this.  France  is  on  the  eve  of  a  mighty 
ohange.  Let  us  hope  it  may  be  a  happy  one.  And  now  it's  ffettinA 
late— far  later,  indeed,  than  is  my  wont  to  be  abroad ;  and  so  1*11  wm 
jfM  good  night,  ril  find  a  bed  in  the  village.  And  since  I  have  made 
you  out  bore,  we  must  meet  often.'* 

There  was  something — I  could  not  define  what  exactljr*^*tbat  alarmed 
aie  in  the  conversation  of  the  abb^;  and  lonely  and  solitary  aa  I  was*  il 
was  with  a  sense  of  relief  I  saw  him  take  his  departure. 

The  pupil  of  a  school  where  the  consul's  name  was  never  mentioned 
without  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  I  found  it  strange  that  any  one  should 
Tenture  to  form  any  other  estimate  of  him  Uian  I  was  used  to  bear;  and 

?0t  in  all  he  said,  I  could  but  faintly  trace  out  any  thing  to  take  amiss, 
'hat  men  of  his  cloth  should  feel  warmly  toward  the  exSed  family-,  waa 
natural  enough.  They  could  have  but  few  sympathies  with  the  soldier'a 
ealllng,  and,  of  course,  felt  themselves  in  a  very  difil^rent  position  now 
from  what  they  once  had  occupied.  The  restoration  of  Catholicism  wai^ 
I  well  knew,  rather  a  political  and  social  than  a  religious  moTemeDt;  and 
Bonaparte  never  had  any,  the  slightest  intention  of  replacing  the  dnuch 
IB*  its  former  position  of  ascendancy,  but  rather  of  using  it  aa  a  statsr 

S'ne,  and  giving  a  subility  to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  coniA 
be  done  on  the  fotindation  of  prejudices  and  conyietionaff  old  aii*thi 
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Jaihis  ivaay^AffTuing  generation  looked  on  the  priesta;  and  in  thie  w«y 

idi  bean  taught  to  regard  the  whole  class  of  religionists.  It  was  then 
aathuig  wonderful  if  ambitious  men  among  them*  of  whom  D^Emai 
Might  be  one,  felt  somewhat  indignant  at  the  post  assigned  them,  and  dii 
■SI  espouse  with  warmth  the  cause  of  one  who  merefy  condescended  to 
■ake  them  the  tool  of  his  intentions.  «*  Yes,  yes,**  said  i  to  myself,  **l 
kave  divined  my  friend  the  abbe;  and  though  not  a  very  dangerous 
tharacter  after  all,  it's  just  as  well  I  should  be  on  my  guard.  His  beiny 
B. possession  of  the  pass-word,  and  his  venturing  to  write  his  name  MC 
ihtf  police  reportt  are  evidences  that  he  enjoys  the  favour  of  the  prefeC 
of  poiioe.  Well,  well,  I'm  surje  i  am  heartily  tired  of  such  reflections. 
Would  that  the  campaign  were  once  begun.  The  roll  of  a  platoon  and 
tile  deep.thuader  of  an  artillery  hre  would  soon  drown  the  small  wfaia* 
perings  of  such  miserable  plottings  from  one's  head.** 

JLbout  a  week  passed  over  after  this  visit,  in  which,  at  first,  I  was  rather 
better  pleased  that  the  abbe  did  not  come  again;  but  as  my  solitudo 
biigan  to  press  more  heavily  on  mo,  I  felt  a  kind  of  regret  at  net  seclnfl^ 
ftiin.  His  Uvely  tone  in  conversation,  though  spiced  witn  that  **maqueur^ 
ipiiit  which  Frenchmen  nearly  all  assiune,  amused  me  g^atly;  and 
ittfele  veiaed  as  1  was  m  the  world  or  in  its  ways,  I  saw  that  he  knew  it 
fhoronghly.  Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  returned  home  one  eveninff 
Sang  tne  broad  alley  of  the  park,  when  I  heard  a  foot  coming  rapidl j 
op  Jbehind  me. 

*«*  1  say,  lieutenant,"  cried  the  voice  of  the  very  man  I  was  thinking  of^ 
^ytmr  people  are  terribly  on  the  alert  to-night ;  they  refused  to  let  mo 
po^s,  BAtil  1  told  them  I  was  coming  to  you ;  and  here  are  two  worthy 
fcilnars  who  won*t  take  my  word  for  it,  without  your  corroboration.** 

imen  perceived  that  two  dismounted  dragoons  followed  himattho 
dnlanoe  of  a  few  paces. 

."*  Ail  ris;ht,  men,"  said  I,  passing  my  arm  beneath  the  abb6*s«  and 
tnoing  again  toward  my  quarters.  *'  Wouldn*t  they  take  the  pass-wordt 
tkon  ?*'  contmued  i,  as  we  walked  on. 

'*^Ma  foii  i  don't  know,  for  I  haven't  got  it." 

•*»How— not  got  it?" 

'^  Don*t  look  so  terribly  frightened,  my  dear  boy ;  you*ll  not  be  put 
under  arrest  or  any  such  mishap  on  my  account ;  but  the  truth  vb^  Tvo 
been  away  some  days  from  home,  and  have  not  had  time  to  write  to  tho 
minister  for  the  oraer,  and  as  I  wanted  to  go  over  to  8t.  Cloud  this  even* 
inf ,  and  as  this  route  saves  me  at  least  a  league's  walking,  of  course  I 
asTsilrd  myvelf  of  the  privilt^ge  of  our  friendship  both  to  rest  my  legs  and 
bave  a  little  chat  with  you.  Well,  and  how  do  you  get  on  here  nowt 
IJiope  the  chateau  is  more  hospitable  to  you— «h«-not  so  T  that  is  most 
•sange.  But  I  have  brought  you  a  few  books  which  may  serve  to  whilo 
owny  the  hours ;  and,  as  a  recompense,  I'll  ask  you  for  a  supper.** 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  door  of  my  quarters,  where  having  ordenAl 
vp'tlie  beat  repast  my  etftstns  aftbrded,  we  sat  down  to  await  its  appear* 
ance.  Unlike  the  former  evening,  the  abb^  now  seemed  low  and  do- 
paaoMd-«-opoke  little,  and  then  moodily,  over  the  unsettled  state  of  meA*a 
■Jwit.Tid  the  rumours  that  pervaded  Paris  of  some  momentous  ohango*-* 
1  ^oir -noc  wfaat.  And  thns  by  a  stray  pbsase^  a  chance  word,  or  as 
iisli0d*aestoiioa,.§ave  me.  to  toink  that  tho  hour  was  approackiag  tm 
i|fnat  poteioal  ooavokiion. 

^B«tr^lMiMHat,|roa«orer  toM  tm^hj  labat  awiitesLX  1«<M 
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maumg  us.  Let  me  hear  your  story.  The  feeling  with  which  I  aak  u  ttn 
the  fruit  of  an  impertinent  curiosity.  I  wish  sincerely  to  know  mor 
mhout  one  in  whose  lortunes  I  have  taken  deep  interest,  fieauyais  told  m 
the  little  anecdote  which  made  you  first  acquainted ;  and  though  the  eyei 

1>rom]aed  hut  little  of  future  friendship,  the  circumstances  have  turned  di 
erently.  You  have  not  one  who  speaks  and  thinks  of  you  more  highl 
than  he  does.  I  led  him  this  morning  not  many  miles  from  this.  An 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  he  gave  me  a  letter  for  you— -here  it  is ;"  bo  saj 
inffy  he  threw  it  carelessly  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  continued—-^!  mui 
tell  you  a  secret  of  poor  Beauvais,  for  I  know  you  feel  interested  in  him 
You  must  know,  then,  that  our  friend  is  desperately  in  love  with  a  yer 
beautiful  cousin  of  his  own,  one  of  the  suite  of  Madame  Bonaparte.  Bhe^ 
a  well-known  court-beauty ;  and  if  you  had  seen  more  of  the  Tuileriei 
you*d  have  heard  of  La  Rose  de  Provence." 

**  I  have  seen  her,  I  think,**  muttered  I,  as  my  cheeks  grew  crimso; 
and  my  lips  trembled. 

•  <*  Well,  resumed  the  abb£,  and  without  noticing  my  embarrasnaMS 
**  this  love  affitir,  which  I  believe  began  lonff  ago,  and  might  have  endet 
in  marriage — for  there  is  no  disparity  of  rank,  no  want  of  wealth,  nor  an 
other  difficulty  to  prevent  it— has  been  interrupted  by  General  Bonapaili 
because,  and  for  no  other  reason,  mark  ye,  than  that  Beauvais'  famil 
were  Bourbonists.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  the  Grarde  du  Corpst  aa 
his  grandfather  a  grand  falconer,  or  something  or  other,  with  Louis  Xl 
liowy  the  young  marquis  was  well  enoug^h  inclined  to  go  with  the  cm 
tent  of  events  in  France.  The  order  of  things  once  chanffed,  he  deeme 
it  best  to  follow  the  crowd,  and  frequented  the  Tuileries  luce  many  othei 
of  his  own  oolitics — ^I  believe  you  met  him  there— till  one  morning  latal 
he  reaolvea  to  try  his  fortune  where  the  game  was  his  all:  and  he  waite 
on  Madame  Bonaparte  to  ask  her  consent  to  his  marriage  with  his  comb 
for  I  must  tell  you  that  she  is  an  orphan,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  parenti 
xiffht  is  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  government.  Madame  referred  hiz 
coldljr  to  the  general,  who  received  him  more  coldly  still,  and  instead  o 
replying  to  his  suit,  as  he  expected,  broke  out  into  invectives  againi 
Beauvais*  friends,  called  them  chouanM  and  assassins,  said  they  new 
ceased  to  plot  against  his  life  with  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  the  £!b| 
lish ;  that  the  exiled  family  maintained  a  corps  of  spies  in  Paris,  of  whoi 
ho  half  suspected  him  to  be  one,  and,  in  a  word,  contrived  to  heap  mm 
of  insult  on  him  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  than,  as  he  himself  said,  hi 
whole  family  had  endured  from  the  days  of  St.  Louis  to  the  presen 
Beauvais  from  that  hour  absented  himseu  from  the  Tuileries,  and  indee 
almost  entirely  from  Paris :  now  living  with  his  friends  in  Normandy,  noi 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  south ;  but  at  last  he  has  determined  on  hi 
couiBe,  and  means  to  leave  France  forever.  I  believe  the  object  of  hi 
coming  here  at  this  moment  is  to  see  his  cousin  for  the  last  time.  Pei 
haps  his  note  to  you  has  some  reference  to  it." 

•  I  took  the  letter  with  a  trembling  hand— a  fear  of  something  nndefine 
was  over  me— and,  tearing  it  open,  read  as  follows : 

U  '^Dejlk  FaiEirDy— The  Abbe  D'Ervan  will  deliver  this  into  your  hand; 

ittd,  if  you  wish  it,  explain  the  reason  of  the  request  it  contains,  which  i 

npnply  that  you  wiU  aJK>rd  me  the  shelter  of  your  quarters  for  one  day  i 
.-Mn  pane  at  Versailles.  I  know  the  difficulty  of  your  position ;  and  if  «■! 
"  mer  means  under  heaven  presented  itself  I  should  not  ask  the  fanra 

jjklch,  although  I  {pledge  my  honour  mi  to  abuse,  I  shall  yalua  ai^  A 
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K  whole  life's  gratitude  can  repajr-  My  heart  telle  me  that  vom 
will  not  refuso  the  last  wish  of  one  you  will  never  see  tdfler  this  meeting. 
I  tbali  wait  at  the  gate  beJow  the  Trianon  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday 
night*  when  you  can  pass  me  through  the  sentries.  ^ 

**  Yours,  ever  and  devoted,         Hbnri  de  Beauvaib/*   ; 

"The  thing  is  impossible,"  said  I,  laying  down  the  letter  on  the  table* 
and  staring  over  at  D'Ervan. 

**  No  more  so,  dear  friend,  than  what  you  have  done  for  me  this  even* 
ing,  and  which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  involves  no  risk  whatever.  Here 
an  1  now,  without  pass  or  countersign,  your  guest — the  partaker  of  as 
good  a  supper  and  as  excellent  a  glass  of  wine  as  man  need  care  for.  la 
an  hour  hence— «ay  two  at  mostr— I  shall  be  on  my  way  over  to  St. 
Cloud.  Who  is  then,  I  ask  you,  to  be  the  wiser  ?  i  ou'll  not  put  me 
down  in  the  night  reports— don*t  start — ^I  repeat  it^— you  can*t  do  it ;  for 
I  had  no  countersign  to  pass  through :  and  as  the  consul  reads  diese 
sheets  every  morning,  you  are  not  gomg  to  lose  your  commission  for  the 
sake  of  an  absurd  punctilio  that  nobody  on  earth  will  thank  you  for. 
Come*  come,  my  worthy  lieutenant,  these  same  excellent  scruples  of 
yours  savour  far  more  of  the  scholars  at  the  rigid  old  Polytechnique  thaa 
the  young  officer  of  hussars.  Help  me  to  that  ortolan  there,  and  past 
the  bottle.  There— a  bumper  of  such  a  vintage  is  a  good  reward  for  ae 
much  talking."  •  ^.t'  ' 

While  the  abbe  continued  to  exert  himself  by  many  a  flippant  remark,  and 
many  a  smart  anecdote,  to  dissipate  the  gloom  that  now  fell  over  my  spirits* 
I  grew  only  more  and  more  silent.  The  one  false  step  I  had  taken  already 
presented  i^elf  before  me  as  the  precedent  for  further  wrong,  and  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  take,  nor  how  to  escape  from  my  dilemma.  > 

^1  say,  lieutenant,"  said  D*Ervan,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  during 
which  lie  had  never  ceased  to  regard  me  with  a  fixed,  steady  stare,  **yo« 
are  about  as  unlike  the  usual  character  of  your  countrymen  as  one  caa 
well  conceive."  ^5^^*^  h 

J.  *«How  so,"  said  I,  half  smiling  at  the  remark.  T 

'  **  All  the  Irishmen  I  have  ever  seen,"  replied  he,  *^  and  I  have  knowB 
some  scores  of  them,  were  bold,  dashing,  intrepid  fellows,  who  cared  no* 
thing  for  an  enterprise  if  danger  had  no  share  in  it ;  who  loved  a  diA^ 
eolty  as  other  men  love  safety ;  who  had  an  instinct  for  where  their  own 
lecldess  courage  would  give  them  an  advantage  over  all  others,  and  took 
life  easily*  under  the  conviction  that  every  day  could  present  the  circume- 
stance  wnere  a  ready  wit  and  a  stout  heart  could  make  the  way  to  foi^ 
tune.  Such  were  the  Irish  I  knew  in  the  Brigade ;  and  though  not  a 
man  of  the  number  had  ever  seen  what  they  called  the  green  island,  they 
were  as  unlike  English,  or  French,  or  Germans,  or  any  other  people,  ae 
the  old  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  like  the  guard-room  style  of  reception 
tkal  goes  on  now-a-days  yonder." 

•  **  What  you  say  may  be  just,"  said  I,  coolly ;  «*  and  if  I  seem  to  hare 
few  features  of  that  headlong  spirit  which  is  the  gift  of  my  nation,  the 
eireumstances  of  my  boyhood  could  well  explain,  perhaps  excuse  them* 
From  my  earliest  years  I  have  had  to  struggle  against  ills  that  many 
men  in  a  long  lifetime  do  not  meet  with.  If  suspicion  and  distrust  have 
crept  or  stolen  into  my  heart,  it  is  from  watching  the  conduct  of  those  I 
deemed  high-spirited  and  honourable,  and  seeing  them  weak,  and  vaciU 
htingi  and  fidthless.  And,  lastly,  if  every  early  hope  that  stirred  m.^ 
kieil  does  hut  wane  and  pale  within  me,  aa  «\;aia  %o  Q\)\^\«a^%:i'm 
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near,  you  cannot  wonder  that  I,  who  stand  alone  here,  without  home  at 
friend,  should  feel  a  throb  of  fear  at  aught  which  may  tarnish  a  name  that 
has  as  yet  no  memory  of  past  services  to  rely  upon.  And  if  you  know 
how  sorely  such  emotions  war  against  the  spirit  that  lives  here,  believe  ma 
you  had  never  made  the  reproach— my  punishment  is  enough  already." 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  boy*  if  I  said  anything  that  could  wound  yoji 
for  a  moment,"  said  the  abbe.  "This  costume  of  mine,  they  say, 
gives  a  woman's  privilege,  and  truly  I  believe  it  gives  something  of  tha 
sex's  impertinence  also.  1  ought  to  have  known  you  better,  and  1  do 
know  you  belter  by  this  time.  And  now  let  me  press  a  request  I  marto 
•ome  half  an  hour  ago^tell  me  this  same  story  of  yours.  I  Jong  to 
learn  something  of  the  little  boy  where  I  feel  such  afiection  for  the 
man.*' 

The  look  of  kindness  and  the  lone  of  soothing  interest  that  accompa* 
filed  these  words  I  could  not  resist ;  so  drawing  my  chair  close  toward 
him,  I  began  the  narrative  of  my  life.  He  listened  with  the  most  eager 
attention  to  to  my  account  of  the  political  condition  of  Ireland ;  questioned 
me  closely  qs  to  my  own  connection  with  the  intrigues  of  the  period ;  and 
when  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Charles  de  Meudon,  a  livid  paleness  ovei^ 
tpread  his  features,  as  he  asked  in  a  low,  hollow  tone  if  I  were  with  liim 
when  he  died. 

"Yes,"  replied  I,  "by  his  bed-side." 

^  Did  he  ever  s]>eak  to  you  of  me  ?  did  ha  ever  tell  you  much  of  hm 
«arly  life  when  in  Provence  ?" 

"  Ves,  yes,  he  spoke  often  of  those  happy  days  in  the  old  chateaOf 
where  his  sister,  on  whom  he  doted  to  distraction,  was  his  companion. 
Hers  was  a  sad  story  too.  Strange,  is  it  not,  I  have  never  heard  of  hot 
■ince  T  came  to  France  ?" 

^  A  long  pause  followed  these  words,  and  the  abb^  leaned  his  head  npoa 
IB  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 

"  She  was  in  love  with  her  cousin,"  1  continued,  "  and  Charles  unhap^ 
pily  refused  his  consent.  Unhappily,  I  say,  for  he  wept  over  his  conduct 
•n  his  death-bed. 

"Did  he  ?"  cried  the  abb^,  with  a  start,  while  his  eye  flashed  fire,  and 
his  nostrils  swelled  and  dilated  like  a  chafed  horse.    "Did  he  do  this?** 

"  Yes,  bitterly  he  repented  it ;  and  although  he  never  cunfessed  it,  I 
could  see  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  others,  and  turned  from  his  high- 
souled  purpose  respecting  his  sister.   1  wonder  what  became  of  Claudt 
he  entered  the  church." 

"  Aye,  and  lies  there  now,**  replied  the  abb^,  sternly. 

•^*  Poor  fellow !  is  he  dead  too  ?  and  so  young.'* 

••  Yes.     He  contrived  to  entangle  himself  in  some  Jacobite  ph>t.' 

•*•  Why»  he  was  a  royalist." 

"So  he  was.     It  might  have  been  another  conspiracy!  then*- 
Chouan  intrigue.    Whatever  it  was,  the  government  heard  of  it;  he  was 
mrrested  at  the  door  of  his  own  presbytertf  the  grenadiers  wtte  drawm 
up  in  his  own  garden,  and  he  tried,  condemned,  and  shot  in  less  than  an 
hoar.    The  officer  of  the  company  eat  the  dinner  that  was  preparinf  te   " 
Urn.** 

-^  What  a  destiny !  and  Marie  de  Meudon—** 

''Hush !  the  name  is  proscribed.  The  de  Meudons  prafetsrd  t/tnmf 
^ispyalist  opinions,  and  Bonaparte  would  not  permit  «f  her  bewiii|fhsff 

^Bf  MHM.    She  is  known  by  that  of  her  mother's  iuBiiy,  esoepl'tf    i 
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Ams  poor  minions  of  the  court  who  endeaTOur  with  their/ode  aftctatioii  * 
to  fBTiTo  the  graceful  pleasantries  of  Marie  Antoinette's  time,  and  they 
call  her  La  Rose  de  Provence." 

^La  Rose  de  Provence/'  cried  I,  tpringfing  up  from  my  chair*  '^tho 
sisteT  of  Charles  ?"  while  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  ran  tnrough  my  framCf  fol- 
lowed the  moment  ai\er  by  a  cold,  faint  ^feeling;  and  I  sank  almost 
breathless  in  the  chair. 

••  lb  l*'  cried  die  abb^,  leaning  over  me,  and  holding  the  lamp  close  to 
w^j  faM«  ••what—;"  and  then,  as  he  resumed  his  place,  he  slowly  mu(« 
tered  between  his  teeth,  **  I  did  not_  dream  of  this." 

Net  a  word  was  now  spoken  by  either.  The  abb^  sat  mute  and  aao* 
fteeleaSt  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor,  and  his  hands  clasped  before  hha* 
As  for  no,  every  emotion  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  succeeded 
each  other  in  my  mind ;  and  it  was  only  as  I  thought  of  Beauvais  onee 
noie  that  a  gloomy  despair  spread  itself  before  me,  and  I  rememberei 
that  he  lovea  her,  and  how  the  abb4  hinted  his  passion  was  returned. 

••The  day  is  breaking,"  said  D'Ervan,  as  he  opened  ^e  shutter  asi 
leaked  eut ;  ••  I  must  away.  Well,  I  hope  I  may  tell  my  poor  firieaA 
Benvais  that  you'll  not  refuse  his  request.  Charles  de  Meuuon's  sister 
any  have  a  claim  on  your  kindness  too." 

•«  If  I  thought  that  she— " 

«•  Ton  mean  that  she  loved  him.  Ton  must  take  his  word  for  that. 
She  is  not  likely  to  make  a  confidant  of  you ;  besides,  he  tells  you  it's  a 
last  meeting.  You  can  scarcely  say  nay.  Poor  girl,  he  is  the  only  one 
remaining  to  her  of  all  her  house.  With  his  denarture,  you  are  not  mere 
«  stranger  here  than  is  she  in  the  land  of  her  fathers." 

**  rU  do  ity  I'll  do  it,"  cried  I,  passionately.  **  Let  him  meet  me  whoM 
he  mentioaed.    I'll  be  there." 

••That's  as  it  should  be,"  said  the  abb£,  grasping  my  hand,  and  press* 
ing  it  fervently;  *«but  come,  don't  forget  you  must  pass  me  througn  this 
sane  cordon  of  yours." 

Widi  a  timid  and  shrinking  heart  I  walked  beside  the  abb6  across  thf 
open  lenaee«  toward  the  large  gate,  which,  with  its  bronzed  and  giUe4. 
tfaeeryt  was  already  shining  in  the  rich  sunlight. 

••A  flne-lookinff  fellow  that  dragoon  yonder;  he*s  decorated,  I  M|9*** 

••Tea;  an  old  hussar  of  the  guard."  '*• 

^•What^  he  called?" 

••Piene  Dulon^;*  a  name  well  known  in  his  troop." 

••  MtUt  lap*  ened  the  soldier,  as  we  approached.  , 

^  Tour  ofBcer,'*  said  I. 

••TheifOrdr' 

••Aieote.** 

'•Pass,  •Arcole,*  and  good^morrow." 

••  AdteUf  lieutenant— «dieu,  Pierre,"  said  the  abbj,  as  he  waved  hia 
hand  and  passed  out. 

1  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  uncertain  of  purpose ;  why,  I  know  not.' 
TTytope  of  the  last  few  words  seemed  uttered  in  something  like  a  sneer* 
••what  Mlj,  though!"  said  I  to  myself.  <•  D'Ervan  is  a  strange  fellow) 
aai  It  is  Us  wa^.*^ 

'  *  We  «haD  meet  soon,  piikV  I  cried  out,  as  he  was  turn  big  the  confltf 
af|hjb«VMiL^ '"  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LA  ROSE   DE   PROVENCE. 

The  one  thought  that  dwelt  in  my  mind  the  entire  day  waB«  that  Maiie 
de  Hochefort  was  Charles  de  Meudon's  sister.  The  fact,  once  known, 
seemed  to  explain  that  secret  power  she  exercised  over  my  hopes  and 
longings.  The  spell  her  presence  threw  around  ever  as  she  passed  me 
in  the  park ;  that  strange  influence  with  which  the  few  words  I  had  heard 
her  speak  still  remained  fast-rooted  in  my  memory :  all  these  did  I  attri- 
bute to  the  hold  her  name  had  taken  of  my  heart,  as  I  sat  night  after 
night  listening  to  her  brother*s  stories.  And,  then,  why  had  1  not  guessed 
it  earlier  ?  why  had  I  not  perceived  the  striking  resemblance  which  it 
now  seemed  impossible  to  overlook?  the  dark  eye  beaming  beneath  a 
brow  squarely  chiselled,  like  an  antique  cameo ;  the  straight  nose  and 
short  up-turned  lip,  where  a  half-saucy  look  seemed  struggling  with  a 
sweet  smile  ;  and  then  the  voice,  was  it  not  his  own  rich  southern  accent, 
tempered  by  her  softer  nature  ?  Yes  ;  I  should  have  known  her.  In 
reflections  like  these  I  made  my  round  of  duty;  my  whole  heart  wrapped 
up  in  this  discovery.  I  never  thought  of  Beauvais  or  his  letter.  It 
teemed  to  me  as  though  I  had  known  her  long  and  intimately ;  she  was 
not  the  Rose  de  Provence  of  the  court;  the  admired  of  the  Tuileries;  the  ^ 
worshipped  belle  of  Versailles :  but  Marie  de  Meudon,  the  aister  of  one 
who  loved  me  as  a  brother. 

There  was  a  dark  alley  near  the  Trianon  that  led  along  the  side  of  t 
little  lake,  where  rocks  and  creeping  plants,  rudely  grouped  together, 
gave  a  half-wild  aspect  to  the  scene.     The  tall  beech  and  the  drooping     ^ 
ash  trees  that  grew  along  the  bank  threw  their  shadows  far  across  the  still     v 
water :   and  here  I  had  remarked  that  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon  came    -; 
frequently  alone.     It  was  a  place  from  its  look  of  shade  and  gloom  little    | 
likely  to  attract  the  gay  visiters  of  the  court,  who  better  loved  the    p 
smoothly-shaven  grass  of  the  palace  walks,  or  the  broad  terraces  where    j 
bright  fountains  were  plashing.     Since  I  discovered  that  she  avoided  me 
when  we  met,  I  had  never  taken  this  path  on  my  rounds,  although  lead-     - 
ing  directly  to  one  of  my  outposts,  but  preferred  rather  a  difierent  route. 
Now,  however,  I  sought  it  eap^erly,  and  as  1  hurried  on,  I  dreaded  lest 
my  unwonted  haste  might  excite  suspicion.     I  resolved  to  see  and  speak 
to  her.     It  was  her  brother's  wish  that  I  should  know  her ;  and  till  now     ^ 
1  felt  as  though  my  great  object  in  coming  to  France  was  unobtained,  if     i 
I  knew  not  her  whose  name  was  hallowed  in  my  memory.    Poor  Charles     r 
used  to  tell  me  she  would  be  a  sister  to  me.     How  my  heart  trembled  at   ^j 
tho  thought!     As  I  drew  near,  I  stopped  to  think  how  she  might  receive     ; 
me,  with  what  feeling  hear  me  speak  of  one  who  was  the  cause  of  all  her     , 
unhappiness :  but  then  they  said  she  loved  Beauvais.     What  I  was  poor     ^ 
Claude  forgotten  T  was  all  the  love-dream  of  her  first  aflection  past!   Uf     i 
thoughts  ran  wild  as  different  impulses  struggled  through  tnem,  andl    ^ 
could  resolve  on  nothing.   Before  me,  scarcely  a  dozen  paces,  and  aloaei     a 
she  stood  looking  on  the  calm  lake,  where  the  light  in  golden  and  green    j 
etches  played,  as  it  struggled  through  the  dense  foliage.  The  datleong 

vy  sabre  startled  her,  and,  without  looking  back,  she  dropped  her  veil 
noTed  slowly  on. 
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"Mademoiselle  de  Meudon/'  said  I,  taking  off  my  shako,  and  bowing 

eply  before  her. 

••  What  I  how !     Why  this  name,  sir  ?     Don't  you  know  it's  forbidden 

rer 

*  I  know  it,  madame ;  but  it  is  by  that  name  alone  I  dare  to  speak  to 
a ;  it  was  by  that  I  learned  to  know  you — from  one  who  loved  you, 
i  one  who  did  not  reject  my  humble  heart— one  who,  amid  all  the  trials 
hard  fate,  felt  the  hardest  to  be — the  wrong  he  did  his  sisvor." 
•♦Did  you  speak  of  my  brother  Charles  ?'*  said  she,  in  a  voice  low  and 
mnlous. 

*  I  did,  madame.  The  last  message  his  lips  ever  uttered  was  given  to 
t,  and  for  you.  Not  until  last  night  did  I  know  that  I  was  every  hour 
the  day  so  near  to  one  whose  name  was  treasured  up  in  my  heart." 
•*Oh,  tell  me  of  him — tell  me  of  my  dear  Charles,"  cried  she,  as  the 
LIB  ran  fast  down  her  pale  cheeks.  **  Where  was  his  death  ?  Was  it 
long  strangers  that  he  breathed  his  last?  Was' there  one  there  who 
red  him?" 

"There  was,  there  was,"  cried  I,  passionately,  unable  to  say  more. 
"And  where  was  that  youth  that  loved  him  so  tenderly?     1  heard  of 
m  as  one  who  never  left  his  side — tending  him  in  sickness,  and  watch- 
g  beside  him  in  sorrow.    Was  he  not  there  ?" 

"I  was;  I  was.     My  hand  held  his.      In  my  ear  his  last  sigh  was 
reathed." 

"Oh!  was  it  you  indeed  who  were  my  brother's  friend?"  said  she, 
sizing  my  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips.  The  hot  tears  dropped 
eaviJy  on  my  wrist,  and  in  my  ec«tasy  I  knew  not  where  I  was.  "  Oh !" 
ried  she,  passionately,  **  I  did  not  think  that  in  my  loneliness  such  a 
appiaess  as  this  remained  for  me.  I  never  dreamed  to  see  and  speak 
)  one  who  knew  and  loved  my  own  dear  Charles;  who  could  tell  me 
f  his  solitary  hours  of  exile.  What  hopes  and  fears  stirred  that  proud 
eart  of  his ;  who  could  bring  back  to  me  in  all  their  force  again  the^ 
right  hours  of  our  happy  youth,  when  wc  were  all  to  each  other; 
rhen  our  childhood  knew  no  greater  bliss  than  that  wc  loved.  Alas! 
lasl  how  short-lived  was  it  all!  He  lies  buried  beyond  the  sea  in  the 
)ilof  the  stranger,  and  I  live  on  to  mourn  over  the  past,  and  shudder  at 
le future;  but  come,  let  us  sit  down  upon  this  bank.  You  must  not 
lavc  me  till  I  hear  all  about  him.  Where  did  you  meet  first?" 
We  sat  down  upon  a  grassy  bench  beside  the  stream,  where  I  at  once 
sgan  the  narrative  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  De  Meudon.  At  first 
ke  rush  of  sensation  that  came  crowding  on  me  made  me  speak  with 
ifficuhv  and  effort.  The  flutter  of  her  dress,  as  the  soft  wind  waved  it 
•nd  fro ;  the  melody  of  her  voice,  and  her  full,  languid  eye,  where 
nnaw  and  long-buried  affection  mingled  their  expression,  sent  thrilling 
irongh  my  heart  thoughts  that  I  dared  not  dwell  upon.  Gradually,  as 
pioceeded,  my  mind  recurred  to  my  poor  friend,  and  I  warmed  as  T 
Hike  of  his  heroic  darings  and  his  bold  councils.  All  his  high-soule<il 
dour;  all  the  nobleness  of  his  great  nature  ;  his  self-ilevotion  and  his 
iflbring  were  again  before  me,  mingled  with  those  traits  of  womanly 
iftness  which  belong  only  to  those  whose  courage  is  almost  fanaticism. 
Idfr  her  dark  eyes  grew  darker  as  she  listened,  and  her  parted  lips  and 
eVilast-heaving  bosom  betrayed  the  agitation  that  she  felt;  and  how 
III  proud  look  melted  into  sorrow  when  I  told  of  the  day  when  bis  out 
biurmg  heart  recorred  to  home,  and  her — the  loved  one  of  his  boyhood* 
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Every  walk  in  that  old  terraced  garden ;  each  grassy  alley,  and  each 
ahady  scat  I  knew  as  though  I  saw  them.  Although  I  did  not  mention 
Claude,  nor  even  distinctly  allude  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their 
unhappiness,  I  could  see  that  her  cheek  hecame  paler  and  paler,  and 
that,  despite  an  increased  efibrt  to  seem  calm,  the  features  moved  with  a 
aliffht  jerking  motion ;  her  lip  trembled  convulsively,  and  with  a  low,  sad 
aigo,  she  fell  back  fainting. 

I  sprang  down  the  bank  toward  the  lake,  and  ia  an  instant  dipped  my 
shako  in  the  water,  and,  as  I  hastened  back,  she  was  sitting  up— her 
eyes  staring  madly  round  her — her  look  wild,  almost  to  insanity,  while 
her  outstretched  £nger  pointed  to  the  copse  of  low  beech  near  us. 

**  There,  there  ;  I  saw  him,'*  said  she.  *'He  was  there  now.  Look, 
look."  Shocked  a^  the  terrified  expression  of  her  feature,  and  alarmed 
lest  my  story  had  conjured  up  before  her  disordered  imagination  the 
image  of  her  lost  brother,  I  spoke  to  her  in  words  of  encouraffement. 
-'^No,  no,"  replied  she  to  my  words,  **  I  saw  him;  I  heard  Ait  TOice«  too. 
Let  us  leave  this.  Bring  jne  to  the  Trianon  ;  and  "  The  lerriied 
and  eager  look  she  threw  around  at  each  word  did  not  admit  of  longer 
parley,  and  I  drew  her  arm  within  mine  to  lead  her  forward.  '^This  is 
no  fancy,  as  you  deem  it,"  said  she,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone*  to  whieh 
an  accent  of  bitterness  lent  a  terrible  power;  *'nor  could  the  grave  rrrs 
up  before  me  one  so  full  of  terror  to  my  heart  as  him  I  saw  Uiere.*'  Her 
head  sank  heavily  as  she  uttered  this,  and,  notwithstanding  every  efibit 
I  made,  she  spoke  no  more,  nor  would  give  me  any  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions regarding  the  cause  of  her  fears.  As  we  walked  forward,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  voices,  which  she  at  once  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
court  party,  and,  pressing  my  hand  slightly,  she  motioned  me  to  leave 
her.  I  pressed  the  pale  nngers  to  my  lips,  and  darted  away.  My  eveiT 
thought  bent  on  discovering  the  cause  of  her  late  fright,  m  an  instant  I 
was  back  beside  the  lake;  I  scorched  every  copse  and  every  brake;  I 
wandered  for  hours  through  the  dark  woods,  but  nothing  could  I  see. 
1  stopped  to  examine  the  ground,  but  could  not  even  detect  the  pressure 
of  a  footstep.  The  dried  branches  lay  unbroken,  and  the  leares  un- 
pressed  around ;  and  I  at  last  became  convinced  that  an  excited  brain, 
and  a  mind  harassed  by  long  sorrow,  had  conjured  up  the  image  she 
spoke  of.  As  I  approached  the  picquet,  which  was  one  of  the  most  re* 
mote  in  my  rounds,  I  resolved  to  ask  the  sentry  had  he  seen  any  one. 

'*  Yes,  lieutenant,"  said  the  soldier;  **a  man  passed  some  snort  time 
ago  in  an  undress  uniform ;  he  gave  the  word,  and  I  let  him  proceed." 

"  Was  he  old  or  young  ?" 

*<  Middle-aged,  and  of  your  height." 
_  "  Which  way  did  he  take  ?" 
*    **  He  turned  toward  the  left  as  he  passed  out ;  I  lost  sight  of  him  then." 

I  hurried  immediately  onward,  and  entered  the  wood  by  the  path  in 
the  direction  mentioned,  my  mind  painfully  excited  by  what  I  had  heardt 
and  resolved  to  do  every  thing  to  probe  tnis  matter  to  the  bottom;  but. 
though  I  walked  miles  in  every  direction,  I  met  none  save  a  few  faggel* 
gatherers,  and  they  had  not  seen  any  one  like  him  I  sought  for.  vvith 
«  weary  and  a  heavy  heart,  I  turned  toward  my  quarten.  All  the  happi* 
IMS  of  my  morning  dashed  by  the  strange  event  I  hare  related,  mv 
Miffiii  was  iererish  and  disturbed ;  for  a  long  time  I  could  not  sleep,  mm 
Vasn  I  did,  wild  and  terrible  fancies  came  on  me,  and  I  started  «p  m  ler* 
B*^.  A  honibloiaceirecttRed  at  every  instant  to  my  mind**  eyes  onderett 
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rhen  awake,  tbe  least  noise,  the  slightest  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the 
>ark,  agitated  and  excited  me.  At  last,  worn  out  with  the  painful  struggle 
letween  sleep  and  waking,  I  arose  and  dressed.  The  day  was  breaking, 
ind  already  the  birds  were  carolling  to  the  rising  sun.  I  strolled  out 
Dto  the  park.  The  fresh  and  bracing  air  of  morning  cooled  my  burning 
yrvw;  the  mild  mfluences  of  the  sweet  hour  when  perfumes  noat  softly 
D  the  dew-loaded  breeze,  soothed  and  calmed  me ;  and  I  wandered  bacic 
n  diooght  to  her  who  already  had  giren  a  charm  to  my  existence  I  never 
mew  before. 

The  long-wished-for  dream  of  my  boyhood  was  realized  at  last.  I 
mew  the  sister  of  my  friend.  I  sat  beside  her,  and  heard  her  speak  to 
ne  in  tones  so  like  his  owii.  I  was  no  longer  the  friendless  alien,  with- 
)VX  ofne  to  care  for— one  to  feel  interested  in  his  fortunes.  The  isolation 
hat  pressed  so  painfully  on  me  fled  before  that  thought ;  and  now  I  felt 
med  in  my  own  esteem  by  those  dark  eyes  that  thanked  me  as  I  spoke 
)f  poor  Charles.  What  a  thrill  that  look  sent  through  my  heart !  Oh, 
itf  she  know  the  power  of  that  glance  !  Could  she  foresee  what  seeds 
}f  lki|^  ambition  her  very  smile  was  sowing !  The  round  of  my  d«tty 
wn  to  me  devoid  of  all  fatigue,  and  I  returned  to  my  quarters  with  a 
fijfht  step,  and  a  lighter  heart. 

Hhe  entire  day  I  ling-ered  about  the  Trianon,  and  near  the  lake,  but 
Mtrm  never  canie,  nor  aid  she  appear  in  the  walks  at  all.  Was  she  ill^— > 
htd  the  vision,  whatever  it  was,  of  yesterday  preyed  upon  her  health—^ 
were  my  first  thoughts ;  and  I  inquired  eagerly  if  any  doctor  had  been 
seen  abovt  the  chateau ;  but  no — nothing  unusual  seemed  to  have  oc* 
curred,  and  a  ball  was  to  take  place  that  very  evening.  I  would  have 
nven  worlds,  were  they  mine,  even  to  know  m  what  part  of  the  paliace 
Ae  was  Isdged ;  and  nf^y  times  did  I  aSect  to  have  some  duty,  as  an 
excuse  to  cross  the  terrace,  and  steal  a  cautious  glance  at  the  Tfindo^rs— • 
hit  in  vaitiT 

So  engrossed  was  my  mind  with  thoughts  of  her,  that  I  forgot  all  else. 
Tke  picquets,  too,  I  had  not  visited  since  daybreak,  and  my  report  to  th«5 
tdni^er  remained  unfilled.  It  wa^  late  in  the  evening  when  I  sallied 
fbith  to  my  duty,  and  night,  with  scarce  a  star,  was  falling  fast.  My  prc- 
oeenpatldn  prevented  my  feeling  the  way  as  I-  walked  along ;  and  I  had 
already  visited  all  the  outposts  except  one,  when  a  low,  faint  whistle,  that 
seemeof  tb  issue  from  the  copse  near  me,  startled  me ;  it  was  repeated 
after  a  moment,  and  I  called  out — 

•WhbVther^t— Advance.**  ^ 

*Ah!  I  thought  it  was  you,  Burke,  said  a  voice  I  at  once  knew  to  bcf 
B^&avais*«  ••  i  ou  broke  faith  with  me  at  the  town-gate  yonder,  and  so 
Ikad  to  come  down  here.*' 

"Howt  you  surely  were  not  there  when  I  passed  ?'* 

**  Yes,  but  I  was,  though.     Did  you  not  see  the  woodcutter  with  his 
blouse  on  his  arm,  lighting  his  pip^  at  the  door  of  the  guard-house  ?'* 
.  **  Yes ;  but  you  can't  mean  tnat  it  was  you." 

*'Do  you  remember  him  saying,  **  Buy  a  cheap  charette  of  wood,  Ijeu^ 
tenant.    I'll  leave  it  at  your  quarters  ?" 

**Beauvais,'*  said  I,  gravely,  "these  risks  maybe  fatal  to  us  both.   My 
)iAer8  afeTjositive,  and  if  I  aisobey  them,  there  are  no  powerful  friends^  . 
lOf  h^\  relatives,  to  screen  me  from  a  deserving  punishment.*'  ^  '^ 

•what  foBy  you  speak,  Burke.  If  I  did  not  know  you  better  I  sk^d 
ay  you  grudged  me  the  hospitality  I  have  myself  asked  you  for;     Oa% 
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might  to  rett-^and  I  need  it  much,  if  yoa  knew  but  all— and  one  day  to     \ 
apeak  to  Marie,  and  you  hare  done  with  me.     Is  thai  too  much  t" 

''  No ;  not  if  I  did  not  betray  a  truat  in  sheltering  you,  for  too  little  to 
apeak  of,  much  less  to  thank  me  for ;  but ." 

«« Do  spare  mc  these  scruples,  and  let  us  take  the  shortest  way  to  your 
quarters :  a  supper,  and  three  chairs  to  sleep  on,  arc  worth  all  your  aigu* 
ments,  eloquent  though  they  be." 

We  walked  on  together,  almost  in  silence :  I  overwhelmed  with  fear 
for  the  result,  should  my  conduct  ever  become  known ;  he  evidently  cha- 
grined at  my  reception  of  him,  and  little  disposed  to  make  allowance  for 
scruples  he  would  not  have  respected  himself. 

**  So  here  we  are  at  last,'*  said  he,  as  he  threw  himself  on  my  little 
sofa,  seeminely  worn  out  with  exhaustion.     I  had  now  time  to  look  at 
him  by  the  bglit,  and  almost  started  back  at  the  spectacle  that  presented- 
itself:  his  dress,  which  was  that  of  the  meanest  peasant,  was  lagffed  and. 
torn ;  his  shoes  scarce  held  together  with  coarse  thongs,  and  nis  beards 
unshaven  for  weeks,  increased  the  haggard  look  of  features  where  actuals 
want  and  starvation  seemed  impressed.     *'  You  are  surprised  at  my  cos*^ 
tume,"  said  he,  with  a  smile ;  **  and,  certes,  Crillac  would  not  court  s^ 
customer  habited  as  I  am  just  now;  but  what  will  you  aa^  when  I  aaanr 
yon  that  the  outward  man— ^nd  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  any  Yoluptuou 
extravagance— has  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  inner  one?    In  plaii 
words,  you*d  hurry  your  cook  if  you  knew  that  I  have  not  tasted  ToodL  ^ 
•ave  what  the  hedges  afford,  for  two  days ;  not  from  poTerty,  neither   s 
there's  wherewithal  to  dine,  even  at  Beauvilliers.*'    He  rattled  a  well.— 
filled  purse  as  he  spoke.  < 

«<  Come,  come,  Beauvais,  you  accuse  me  of  doing  the  honoma  with  wk 
bad  grace ;  and,  in  truth,  I  wish  I  were  your  host  out  of  picquets ;  hxMt 
let  me  retrieve  my  character  a  little. — ^Taste  this  capon."  ' 

'  **  If  you  never  dined  with  a  wolf,  you  shdl  now,"  said  he,  drawing  h£fl 
chair  to  the  table,  and  filling  a  large  goblet  with  burgundy.  For  ten  o^ 
fifteen  minutes  he  ate  on  like  a  man  whom  long  starvation  had  rendered 
lialf-savage ;  then  ceasing  suddenly,  he  looked  up  and  said— ''Lieutenant* 
the  cuisine  here  might  tempt  a  more  fastidious  man  than  I  am ;  and  i^ 
these  people  are  not  hospitable  enough  to  invite  you  to  their  $airie$9  ihe^ 
certainly  do  not  starve  you  at  home. 

**  How  knew  you  that  I  was  not  asked  to  the  chateau?"  said  I»  redden.^ 
ing  with  a  sense  of  ofiended  pride  I  could  not  conceal. 

**  Know  it !  Why,  man,  tnese  things  are  known  at  once ;  people  tallc 
of  them  in  saloons  and  morning  visits,  and  comment  on  them  in  prome-' 
nades ;  and,  though  I  seem  not  to  have  been  keeping  company  with  th^ 
beau  mondt  latterly,  I  hear  what  goes  on  there  too.  But  trust  me,  boy^ 
if  your  favour  stands  not  high  with  the  court  of  to-day,  you  may  perhaps 
be  preparing  the  road  to  fortune  with  that  of  to-morrow." 
I  ^  Though  you  speak  in  riddle,  Beauvais,  so  long  as  I  suspect  that  wha^* 
you  mean  would  offer  insult  to  those  I  serve,  let  me  say,  and  I  say  it  xt^ 
aU  temper,  but  in  all  firmness,  you'll  find  no  ready  listener  in  me.  Th^ 
bighest  favour  I  aspire  to  is  the  praise  of  our  great  chief,  General  Bons-^ 
parte,  and  here  I  pledge  his  health."  ^ 

''  I'll  drink  no  more  wine  to-night,"  said  he,  sulkily  pushing  his  glas^ 
before  him.    Is  this  to  be  my  bed  T"  ^ 

<  **Qf  course  not;  mine  is  ready ^for  you.    I'll  rest  on  the  8ofa»  tberc»  * 

r-I  ahail  have  to  tisit  my  picquets  by  daybreak.'^ 
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«<In  heaven's  name,  for  what?"  said  he,  with  a  half-snccr.  "What 
can  that  poor  Savary  be  dreaming  of?  Is  there  any  one  about  to  steal 
the  staircase  of  the  Louvre,  or  the  clock  from  the  pavilion  of  the  Tuile- 
ries— or  is  it  the  savans  of  the  Institute  he's  afraid  of  losing?" 

•♦Rail  on,  my  good  friend;  you'll  find  it  very  hard  to  make  an  old 
scholar  of  the  Polytechnique  think  poorly  of  the  man  that  gains  battles." 

"Well,  well,!  give  up  my  faith  in  phvsiognomy.  Do  you  remember 
that  same  evening  in  the  Tailcries,  when  I  asked  your  pardon,  and 
begged  to  be  your  friend?  I  thought  you  a  different  fellow  then  from 
•what  I  see  you  now;  that  silly  hussar  pelisse  has  turned  many  a  head 
before  yours." 

**  You  wish  to  make  me  angry,  Bcauvais,  and  you'll  not  succeed.  A 
night's  rest  will  bring  you  to  better  temper  with  all  the  world." 

•*  Will  it,  faith !  in  that  case  a  tolerably  large  portion  of  it  must  take 
leare  of  it  before  morning ;  for  I  promise  you,  my  worthy  hussar,  there 
arc  some  I  don't  expect  to  feel  so  very  charitably  toward  you  as  yoti 
expect.** 

**  Well,  well,  what  say  you  to  bed  ?" 

•*  1*11  sleep  where  I  am,    said  he,  with  some  harshness  in  his  tone. 

•*  Gk>od-niffht."  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  he  turned  on 
Siis  side,  and,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  light  with  his  hand,  fell  fast 
asleep. 

It  was  already  past  midnight,  and,  as  I  was  fatigued  with  my  day*8 
uralking,  I  soon  retired  to  my  bed,  but  not  to  rest.  Whenever  I  closed 
my  ejtSf  Bauvais's  pale  and  worn  face  seemed  before  me — the  haggard 
expression  of  suffering  and  privation  ;  and  then  I  fell  to  thinking  what 
enterprise  of  danger  could  involve  him  in  such  necessities  as  these.  It 
most  be  one  of  peril,  or  he  had  not  become  what  now  I  saw  him ;  his 
Tery  voice  was  chansred ;  its  clear,  manly  tone  was  now  harsh  and  dis* 
8onant :  his  frank  and  cheerful  look  was  downcast  and  suspicious. 

At  last,  worn  out  with  thinking,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  voice  shouting  from  the  outer  room.  I  sat  up  and  listened.  It  was 
neuTPnoBf  calling  wildly  for  help ;  the  cry  grew  fainter,  and  soon  sank 
into  the  loncf-drawn  respiration  of  repose.  Poor  fellow  I  even  in  ^'~ 
dreams  his  thoughts  were  of  strife  and  danger. 
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A  "WABNIMO." 


.    Tn  day  was  just  breaking  when  I  was  np  and  8tiiTi]ig»  reaohiof  to 
ffjsil  die  picqueu  before  Beauyais  awoke*  for  even  slQl  tbe  tone  of  ndi* 
4f«k  he  assumed  was  stronff  before  me.    1  passed  stealthilv  throfogh  the 
^Dom  where  he  was  still  sTeeping ;  the  faint  light  streamca  thioagh  the 
bdf-closcd  shutters,  and  fell  upon  a  face  so  pale,  so  hag^atd*  and  so 
worn,  that  I  started  back  in  horror.    How  altered  was  he*  mdeed,  &om 
what  I  had  seen  him  first !    The  cheek,  once  ruddy  wiUi  the  flodh  of 
tiptht  was  now  pinched  wad  draivn  in ;  the  very  libs  werei  hlnndlftw,  as 
aot  illness  alone,  but  long  fasting  from  food,  haa  presMd  n|m,Wiil* 
JB  JuuTf  too,  which  used  to  fall  upon  his  shoulders  and  on  Jiii^  neck  in 
lieh  and  perfumed  locks,  silky  and  delicate  as  a  ^iri*s,  was  now  *^^fAf^ 
and  matted,  and  hung  across  his  face  and  temples,  wild  and  straggnng.. 
Kvan  to  hk  hands  £s  changed  condition  was  apptrent.  Cor  they  wer^^ 
49^^  and  bleeding;  while  in  the  attitude  of  sleep  you  coiddij^fiica  th^- 
Jlspvy,  unconscious  slumber  of  one  utterly  worn  put  and  exhanstod*   flim 
drass  was  of  the  coarse  stuff  the  peasants  wear  in  their  blouses,  and.aDBi^ 
Ibat  seemed  old  and  worn.    What  strange  career  had  broogkl  him  dowifc. 
Ip^.this  I  could  not  think;  for,  poor  as  all  seemed  abou^t  nia,  Eis 
jMOfsked  purse  showed  that  this  costume  was  worn  ralhec  Ifn  C 
diui  necessity.    8nch  was  mv  first  thought;  my  seoojjidt'iDOfe 
adOf  recurred  to  her  he  loved,  by  whom  he  was,  perhaps,  bdoved  ja,  I 
4Mil  UtiXky  thins  can  add  to  the  bitter  smart  of  lealousy,  it  is  the;  dniadfiil 
SWinction  that  die  for  whom  our  heart's  best  blood  would  flow  to  ei 
one  hour  of  hi^piness,  has  placed  her  whole  llhl^B  fbrtane  on  the 
idhawre,  bestowmg  her  love  on  one  whose  life  fp^^  a^  guanmtefa  Aw  th< 
fchiin& — ^no  hope,  no  pledge,  that  the  world's  wildest  scheme  of  d^ing 
gmbition  are  not  dea4rer  to  his  e3^es  than  all  her  charma  and  eAbet 
Mow  does  our  own  deep  devotion  come  up  before  uscopiiatfte^ 
oils  I  rnd  how,  in  the  consciousness  of  higher  motives  and  miesaa 
Uin^  thoufi^hts,  do  we  still  feel  inferior  to  him,  who,  if  poor  m  aO  besides,^ 
IS  nch  in  her  love.     Such  envious  feelinn  filled  my  neart  as  I  lookeC- 
mi  him ;  and  with  slow,  sad  step  I  moved  on,  when  by  accident  I  cami 
against  a  chair,  and  threw  it  down.    The  noise  awoke  him,  and  with  i 
spiling  he  was  on  his  legs,  and,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  bosom. 


«  Ha !— what  is't  T     Why,  Burke,  it's  you  I     What  hour  is  it  V* 
"Not  four  yet.    I'm  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  Beauvais;  but  the 
chair  here — ^" 

**  Tes,  yes,  I  placed  it  so  last  night.    I  felt  so  very  heavy  that  I  could 
not  trust  myself  with  waking  to  a  slight  noise.  Where  to  so  early!  Ah t 
these  picauets — ^I  forgot."  And  with  that  he  lay  down  again,  via  before- 
I  left  the  house,  was  fast  asleep  once  more. 

I  Some  trifling  details  of  duty  detained  me  at  one  or  two  of  the  outposts^ 
and  it  was  beyond  my  usual  time  when  I  turned  homeward.  I  had.bnt^ 
jaat  reached  the  broad  alley  that  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  great  terrace^ 
^^~n  I  saw  a  figure  before  me  hastening  onwiurd  toward  the  fnhattmu.- 
ftotter  of  the  dress  showed  it  to  be  a  woman,  and  then  the  thoa^^ 
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flashed  across  me— -it  was  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon.  Yes,  it  was  her 
step— -I  knew  it  well.  She  had  left  the  palace  thus  early  to  meet  Beau- 
▼ais.  Without  well  knowing  what  I  did,  I  had  increased  my  speed,  and 
was  now  rapidly  overtaking  her,  when  the  noise  of  my  footsteps  on  tlie 
ground  made  her  turn  ahout  and  look  hack.  I  stopped  short  suddenly* 
An  indistinct  sense  of  something  culpable  on  my  part  in  thus  pursuing 
lier  flitted  across  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  moTe.  There  she  stood,  too^ 
molionless  :  but  for  a  second  or  two  only,  and  then  beckoned  to  me  with 
lier  hand.  I  could  scarcely  trust  my  eyes,  nor  did  I  dare  to  stir  till  she 
iiad  repeated  the  motion  twice  or  thrice. 

Am  I  drew  near,  I  remarked  that  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and 
li^  face  pale  as  death.  For  a  moment  she  gazed  steadfastly  at  mc»  and 
^lieil,  with  a  voice  whose  accent  I  can  never  forget,  she  said—  * 

^  And  you,  too,  the  dearest  friend  of  my  own  Charles,  whose  very 
desth^bed  spoke  oJf  loyalty  to  him,  how  have  yon  been  drawn  from  your 
allegiance  r* 

I  stood  amazed  and  astotmded,  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  reply,  when 
ahe  resumed— 

**For  them  there  is  reason,  too.     They  lived,  or  their  fathers  did,  in 

ahe  sunshine  of  the  old  monarchy.     Wealth,  rank,  riches,  powexw--all 

^wers  tkeiie ;  but  you,  who  came  among  us  with  hi^k  hopes  oi  greatness, 

'Wfhate  others  have  earned  them,  on  the  field  of  batue — whose  very  youth 

Ma  a  guarantee  that  base  and  unworthy  thoughts  should  form  no  part  of 

l&ia  motives,  and  whose  higfh  career  began  under  the  very  eyes  of  him,. 

Che  idol  ef  every  soldier's  hearts— oh,  why  turn  from  such  a  path  as  thn, 

%o  dnrk  and  crooked  ways,  where  low  intrigue,  and  plot,  and  treachery,  are- 

^fcetter'wei^ons  than  your  own  stout  heart  and  your  own  bright  sword!'*  I 

<*  Hear  me,  I  pray  you,"  said  I,  bursting  into  impatience*— ^*  hear  nke 

bat  one  word,  and  know  that  you  accuse  me  wrongfully.     I  hare  no 

]part,  nor  have  I  knowledge  of  any  treason.*' 

**  O^  speak  not  thus  to  me.  There  are  those  who  may  call  their  acts 
\^y  high-sounding  titles,  and  say — *  We  ait3  but  restoring  our  own  sove- 
xiaigtts  to  the  land  they  owned  ;*  but  you  are  free  to  think  and  feel.  No 
prestigo  of  long  years  blinds  your  reason,  or  obstructs  your  sense  of 

»ight7'  » 

•*  Once  more  I  swear,  that,  though  I  can  but  guess  at  where  your  nm^ 
pieions  point,  my  faith  is  now  as  true,  my  loyalty  i^  firm,  as  when  1 
pledged  myself  at  your  dear  brother's  side  to  be  a  soldier." 

••Then  why  have  you  mixed  yourself  with  their  intrigues  ?  Why  are 
you  already  suspected  ?  Why  has  Madame  Bonaparte  received  ordem 
to  omit  your  name  in  all  the  invitations  to  the  chateau  1" 

««iUas!   I  know  not.     I  learn  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  suspicion 

ever  attached  to  me»"  • 

*'  It  is  said,  too— -for  already  such  things  are  spoken  of— 4hat  you  know 

%liat  dreadful  man,  whose  very  presence  is  contamination.     Oh !  does  it 

%el  seem  like  fate,  that  his  dark  path  should  traverse  every  portion  a£  mj 

destiny  V 

The  sobs  that  burst  from  her  at  these  words  seemed  tcT  rend  her  verjr 
Vosom* 

•Their  say,**  continued  she,  while  her  voice  trembled  with  strong  emo- 
^ant-x^mej  say  he  has  been  here." 

••I  know  not  of  whom  you  speak,"  said  I,  as  a  cold  chill  ran  through 
my  Uood. 
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•^Mehae  de  la  Touehey**  replied  she,  with  an  effort. 

**1  nerer  heard  of  him  till  now— -the  very  name  is  unknown  to  meJ 

**  Thank  Gk)d  for  this/'  muttered  she,  between  her  teeth.  «« I  thong 
perhaps,  that  Beauyais  had  made  you  known  to  each  other." 

**No:   Beaurais  nerer  intijduced  me*  save  to  some  friends  of 
one  evening  at  a  supper,  sereral  months  back ;  and  only  one  of  th 
hare  I  ever  seen  since,  an  Abb£  D'Ervan:  and,  indeed,  if  I  am  guilty 
any  breach  of  duty,  I  did  not  think  the  reproach  was  to  come  from  yoa« 

The  bitterness  of  these  last  words  was  wrung  from  me  in  a  mom' 
of  wounded  pride. 

<*How!  what  mean  yout"  said  she,  impetuously.  <*No  one  has  dai 
40  call  my  fidelity  into  Question,  nor  speak  of  me  as  false  to  those  n 
cherish  and  protect  me  T  ' 

^  You  mistake  my  meaning,"  said  I,  sadly  and  slowly ;  then,  hesitali 
Jiow  far  I  should  dare  allude  to  Beauraia'  affection,  I  stopped,  when  m 
denly  her  face  became  deeply  flushed,  and  a  tear  started  to  her  e; 
'*«Alas,  she  lores  him,"  said  I  to  my  heart,  and  a  sickness  like  de 
passed  orer  me. 

**  Leare  me— leare  me  quickly,"  cried  she.  <'I  see  persons  watch 
tis  from  the  terrace ;"  and  with  that  she  mored  on  hastily  toward  the  e 
lean,  and  I  turned  into  one  of  the  narrow  walks  that  led  into  the  wood 

Two  trains  of  thought  struffffled  for  mastery  in  my  mind— how  hai 
become  suspected— how  shoiud  I  wipe  out  the  stain  upon  my  honour 

There  was  not  an  incident  of  my  life  since  my  landing  in  France  I  < 
-call  to  mind ;  and  yet,  sare  in  the  unhappy  meeting  with  Beauraii 
^could  see  not  the  slightest  probability  that  eren  maleyolence  could  atti 
BXiy  thing  to  my  reputation.  From  D'Erran,  it  is  true,  I  heard  mi 
Ahia  once  opinions  that  startled  me ;  less,  howerer,  by  any  thing  dir 
in  their  meaning,  than  that  they  were  totally  new  and  strange;  s 
yet  the  abb^,  I  had  erery  reason  to  beliere,  was  a  friend  of  the  presi 
^remment ;  at  least  it  was  evident  he  was  on  terms  of  close  inlinis 
with  Monsieur  Sarary.  * 

Beaurais  must  dear  up  some  of  these  doubts  for  me,  thought  I— 
must  inform  me  more  particularly  as  to  those  to  whom  he  introduced  i 
I  shall  endeavour  to  learn,  too,  something  of  their  schemes,  and  ti 
•fftuird  myself  against  the  mere  chances  of  suspicion,  for  unqueetional 
lie  is  not  in  ignorance  of  the  morement,  whaterer  it  be ;  and  with  si 
intentions  I  hurried  onward,  eager  to  reach  my  Quarters. 

As  I  entered  my  room,  a  low,  heary  sob  broke  on  my  ear ;  I  star 
Jback  with  surprise.  It  was  Beaurais,  who  sat,  his  head  buried  in  . 
hands,  leaning  on  the  table. 

^  Ha  I"  said  he,  springing  up,  and  passing  his  hand  hurriedly  acv 
Siis  eyes — **  so  soon  back.    I  scarcely  expected  you." 
i    «<  It  is  past  ten  o'clock— a  full  hour  later  than  my  usual  return." 
('  «« Indeed,"  rejoined  he^  with  an  air  of  impertinent  surprise.  ^^So,  th 
your  picquets  have  been  arresting  and  detaming  some  poor  devils  gtttli 
ing  fagots  or  acorns ;  or  have  you  fathomed  the  depth  of  this  teni 
plot  your  prefet  of  police  has  become  so  insane  about?" 
•    *•  ]^either,"  said  I,  affecting  a  careless  tone.    **  The  government  of  \ 
consul  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  men's  minds  easy  on  that  soe: 
Whatever  intrigues  are  at  work,  they  are  as  Uttle  likely  to  escape.  I 
keen  eye  as.  their  perpetrators  aroi  when  taken,  the  fii9  of  a  grenaii 
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*^Mdfoii  fliri  you  speak  confidently,*'  replied  he,  in  an  accent  of  pridtff' 
locally  ameient  from  nia  former  tone.  ^  And  yet  I  hare  heard  of  person* 
iost  as  confident,  too,  who  afterwards  confessed  they  had  heen  mistaken. 
But  perhaps  it  seems  less  strange  to  you  that  a  sows-lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery should  rule  the  destinies  of  France  than  that  the  king  of  the  country 
should  resume  the  throne  of  his  ancestors." 

**  Take  care,  Beauvais,  with  whom  you  speak.  I  warn  you,  and  be 
assured  1*11  not  be  trifled  with.  One  word  more,  and  I  put  you  under 
arrest.'*  ii,: 

**Not  here,  surely,"  replied  he,  in  a  low, searching  vc/ce.  ''Not  here. 
Let  us  walk  out  into  the  park — ^let  it  be  in  the  groat  alley,  or  on  the  ter- 
race yonder;  or,  better  still,  lev  the  capture  take  place  in  the  wood;  but 
do  not  let  your  loyalty  violate  the  hospitality  of  your  home." 

**ForgiTeme,Ipray.  I  knew  not  what  I  said.  You  tempted  me  sorelyt 
though.  Think  but  for  a  moment,  Beanrais,  how  I  stand  here,  and  let 
your  own  heart  judffe  me.  I  am  an  alien,  a  friendless  stranger.  There 
uvea  not  one  in  all  Uie  length  and  breadth  of  France  who  would  raise  a 
finffer  or  speak  one  word  to  save  me,  were  my  head  in  peril.  My  sword 
and  my  fidelity  are  all  my  hope ;  that  both  should  remain  pure  and  oa- 
blemished  is  aU  my  wish.    The  grade  I  hare  I  owe  to  him—-—** 

^  Qreat  cause  for  gratitude,  trmy,**  he  broke  in.  '*  The  chief  drnd  of 
iho  Polytechnique  is  made  a  sous-lieutenant  of  cavalry,  with  functions  of 
ser^^eant  of  the  gtnndarmtrit^  with  orders  to  stop  all  travellers,  and  seaich 
their  pockets.  Shame  on  it  t  It  was  not  thus  the  rightful  sovereiffns  of 
France  regarded  Qiose  who  wore  Qieir  epaulettes ;  not  thus  did  they 
esteem  the  soldier*s  part.  Think,  for  a  second,  what  you  are,  and  then 
reflect  what  you  might  be.  Cold  and  unimpassioned  as  you  c^l  your* 
self*  I  know  your  heart  better.  There  lives  no  one  who  treasures  a  higher 
ambition  in  his  breast  than  you.  Ah !  your  eyes  sparkle  already.  Think* 
Jtben,  I  aay,  what  a  career  opens  before  you,  if  you  have  courage  to  em- 
brace it.  It*s  a  ffreat  game  that  enables  a  man  to  spring  from  seut4iea- 
tenant  to  colonel  of  a  regiment.  Come,'  Burke,  I  can  have  no  reason, 
save  your  welfare,  to  press  these  coiviiderations  on  you.  What  are  you 
writing  there  T" 

^  A  report  to  the  prefet  of  police.  I  see  now,  however  late  it  is,  the 
nnworduness  of  the  part  Tve  acted,  in  remaining  in  a  service  where  I'ye 
listened  to  statements  such  as  these.  I  shall  ask  to  have  my  grade  witlt- 
drawn,  and  be  reduced  to  the  ranks ;  there,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  carry  a  soldier's  musket  without  a  stain  upon  my  honour.** 

••Ton  can  do  better,  sir,**  interrupted  he,  as  his  face  grew  purple  with 
Msaion,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  ;*« far  better:  call  up  your  dragoons  yoik- 
der,  and  place  me,  where  you  threatened,  under  arrest ;  forward  your 
reports  to  the  minister,  that  Henri  de  Beauvais,  Marquis  et  Pair  de  Fraaeet 
when  such  thin^  were,  has  been  taken  with  the  *  Croix  de  St.  Louis*  and 
the  cordon  in  his  possession.**  Here  he  took  from  his  bosom  the  deeorai* 
tion,  and  waved  it  above  his  head.  **  Add,  too,  that  he  came  prepared  ^ 
to  tempt  your  loyalty  with  this.**  He  drew  forth  at  the  words  a  parch* 
ment  decument,  and  dashed  it  on  the  table  before  me. 

*« There,  sir,  read  it;  it  is  the  king*s  own  handwriting:  your  brovet 
ef  edonei  to  a  regiment  of  the  gardes.  Such  proofs  of  your  devotmi 
can  SMTcely  ^  unrewarded*  They  may  raise  you  to  the  rank  of  polioe 
spf  •  There  »  a  lady  yonder,  too,  who  should  also  shm  in  your  ^* 
liont  aa  ahe  does  in  your  loyal  sentimental  MaAftiiwui^>^%w'^ 
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auijr  be  too  quick  for  you.  Lose  no  time»  sir;  such  ehances  as  these  are 
Boi  the  fruit  of  every  day.  After  all,  I  can  scarcely  ^  to  the  guillotine 
mder  better  auspices  than  with  my  cousin  and  my  frtend  as  my  betray- 
•IV.  Mayhap,  too,  they'll  do  you  the  honour  to  make  you  mount  ffuard 
beaide  the  scaflbld.  Such  an  occasion  to  display  yotir  devotion  should  not 
escape  you.  David  found  it  profitable  to  catch  the  expiring  a^nies  of 
his  own  friends,  as  with  easel  and  brush  he  sat  beside  the  guillotjne.  The 
hint  should  not  be  lost.*' 

■  The  insulting  emphasis  with  which  he  spoke  the  last  words  cut  me  to 
the  very  heart,  atid  I  stood  speechless  before  him,  tremblings  like  a  cri- 
minal. 

I  **Let  us  part,  Bcauvais,"  said  I,  at  length,  as  I  held  my  hand  toward 
him.  *'  Let  us  say  adieu  to  each  other,  and  forever.  I  can  forgive  all 
yon  have  said  to  me  far  better  than  I  could  myself,  when  I  liatened  to 
your  persuasions.  What  may  be  honourable  and  just  in  you,  would  be 
black  ingratitude  and  dark  treachery  in  me.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
forget  we  have  ever  met ;  and,  once  more,  good-bye !" 
^  **  You  are  right,"  replied  he,  after  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  and  in  a 
tone  of  great  sadness.  *'  We  never  should  have  met— Adieu.*' 
I  **  One  word  more,  Beauvai^— I  find  that  I  have  been  suspected  of  some 
treasonable  intercourse,  that  even  here  I  am  watched  and  spied  upon ; 
tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  before  you  go,  from  what  quarter  comes  this 
danger,  that  I  may  guard  against  it." 

I    **  In  fifood  truth,  you  give  me  credit  for  quicker  percentions  than  I  have 
any  right  to.     How  so  loyal  a  gentleman  should  he  under  such  an  impu^ 
tion  I  cannot  even  guess." 

f    ^  Your  sneers  shall  not  provoke  me.     The  fact  is  as  I  state  it ;  and  if 
you  will  not  help  me  to  the  discovery,  tell  me,  at  least,  who  are  the  per^ 
aont  to  whom  you  introduced  me  formerly  at  Beauvilliers  ?" 
t    ^^Yery  excellent  company !    I  trust  none  of  them  has  cheated  you  at 

[l  "Pray,  have  done  with  jesting,  and  answer  me.  Who  is  youtabb^P 
•  •«  Ma  foil  he  is  the  AbM  D'Ervan.  What  part  of  Prance  he  comes 
from— -who  are  his  family,  friends,  and  resources,  are  all  questions  I  hare 
never  thought  proper  to  ask  him,  possibly  because  I  am  not  so  scrupulous 
on  the  score  of^my  acquaintances  as  you  are.  He  is  a  very  clever,  amus- 
ing, witty  jperson — ^knows  almost  every  one— has  the  entree  into  every 
house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Qermain— can  compose  a  couplet,  and  tnnt 
itF— make  a  mayonaise  or  a  madrigal  better  than  any  man  I  know— on^ 
in  fact,  if  he  were  one  of  these  days  to  be  a  minister  of  France,  I  should 
not  be  so  very  much  surprised  as  you  appear  this  moment  at  my  not 
knowing  more  about  him.  As  to  the  other,  the  Russian  secretary,  or 
•py,  if  you  like  the  phrase  better,  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  have  one 
ef  his  couriers  robbea  by  a  party  of  brigands,  which,  scandal  says,  were 
Bent  out  for  the  purpose  by  Monsienrde  Talleyrand.  His  secret  despatches 
were  opened  and  read ;  and' as  they  were  found  to  implicate  the  Kussilin 
government  in  certain  intrigues  carrying  on,  the  Czar  had  only  one  course 
open,  which  was  to  recall  the  sec.  and  disavow  his  whole  proceedings. 
Vhe  better  to  evince  his  displeasure,  I  hear  they  have  slit  his  nose,  and 
•ent  him  to  pass  the  winter  at  Tobolsk.  Lastly,  the  prefet — what  shall  I 
My  of  him,  save  that  he  was  a  prefet  in  the  south,  and  wants  to  be  one 
■gmin.  His  greatest  endeavours  in  any  cause  will  be  to  pledge  its  sue* 
ift  Burgundy,  or,  if  you  wish,  drink  the  downfall  of  its  enemy;  and 
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0  to  his  endiusiasm,  he  cares  a  devilish  deal  more  for  a  change  of 
her  than  a  change  of  dynasty,  particularly  in  the  truffle  season,  or  when 
he  Tines  are  ripening.  ^acb.aiB  ibtfjirtl5f>dangerou8  associates  yoa 
iave  kepi  company  with.  It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  my  humble 
elft  whose  history,  I  need  scarcely  eay,  is  £ar  more  at  your  service  than 
vorth  the  nearing.     Are  you  satisfied  ?'*  -I 

•*<Q4Ut<i  ao«  as  regards  me ;  by  no  means  so,  however,  as  to  Toar  filte* 
Ihortas  our  momacy  has  been,  I  have  seen  enough  of  yoa  to  know  that 
palidea  like  yoors  should  not  be  wasted  in  a  mad  or  hopeless  enter* 
Ittise.*'  ) 

••Who  told  you  it  was  either!"  interrupted  he,  impetuouslv.  ••Wha 
byres  to  say  that  the  rule  of  the  usurper  is  more  firmly  phucea  than  die 
MMligeol  a  monarchy  that  ^es  back  to  Hiiguee  Gapet?   Come!  coma! 

1  will  not  discuss  these  questions  with  you,  nor  have  I  temper  now  left  to 
io  aou    Give  me  the  countersign  to  pass  the  sentry,  and  hft  us  pait**'    J 

••Not  in  anger,  though,  Beauvais." 

••Not  in  friendahip,  sir,*'  replied  he,  proudly,  as  he  wared  beek  witk 
kii  mT  jproflfered  hand.  <«Adieu!"  said  he,  m  a  softened  tone,  as  he 
mevea  from  the  room,  and  then,  turning  <{uickly  rovnd,  he  added^^  Wa 
psaj  meet  again  hereafter,  and  scarcely  can  do  so  on  equal  terms.  If  for* 
tnne  stand  bv  you,  I  must  be  a  beggar:  ahould  I  win,  yours  is  indeeda 
pqdy  lot.  When  that  time  comes,  let  him  with  whom  the  world  goesr 
besa  not  forget  the  oiher«(  ■■  Good-bye/'  And  with  that  be  turned  away. 
Had  laH  tl^  house. 

.  I  watched  him  as  he  strode  along  the  sileBt  alleys,  careless  and  free  as 
tbouh  Jie  had  no  cause  for  fear,  till  he  disappeared  in  the  dark  woedv 
ud  uienl  sat  down  at  the  door,  to  thisak  over  our  interview.  Never  had 
my  heart  felt  more  depressed.  My  own  weakness  in  having  ever  ad- 
npolted  the  intimacv  of  men  whose  dangerous  designs  were  apparent,  had 
tptalljr  undermined  the  strong  principfe  of  rectitude  I  should  have  relied 
iqgMia  Jin  such  a  trial,  and  on  which  I  could  have  thrown  myself  for  svp- 
port. ,  What  had  I  to  guide  me,  after  all,  save,  my  derotion  to  the  eanse 
of  Bonaparte  himself?  The  prejudices  of  education — the  leanings  of 
fiuniiy  opinion— the  inclinations  of  friends-sexist  not  for  the  alien.  He 
has  Uitshoose  his  allegiance — it  is  not  bom  with  him ;  his  byalty  is  tlus 

Gwth  of  a  hundred  different  sympathies,  that  have  twined  rooad  his 
iit  in  childhood,  and  grown  with  him  to  manhood,  speaking  of  henus 
and  iniancv— of  his  own  native  streams  and  mountain*— -of  a  land  thsa 
was  his  fathers*.  No!  with  himit  is  notaconvietiofr^-4t  is  butafeelingv 
Snch  waa  the  substance  of  my  levery ;  and,  as  I«roee  sind  stroUedout 
JOlo  the  park,  it  was  with  a  deeoly-utteied  vow  to  bo  true  Is  hon  and  Ua 
foftunea  whose  name  first  lit  tne  spark  of  ambition  in  »j  Wnrtf  and 
thrsQgli  weal  and  wo  todevote  myself  to  ~ 
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!  CHAPTER  XXXI. 

I  TBB   *«CHATSAU.** 


The  tame  day  that  Beauvais  left  me»  the  court  took  itf  deparlnra  from 
Yenailles.  A  sudden  resolution  of  the  consul  to  Tisit  the  camp  at  Bou* 
logne,  in  which  he  was  to  he  accompanied  h}r  Madame  Bonaparte,  was 
announced  as  the  reason  for  this  cluingef  while  a  dark  rumour  ran  that 
a6me  detected  scheme  for  his  assassination  had  induced  his  friends  to 
vdrise  this  step.  Certain  it  was,  the  preparations  were  made  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the  despatch  arrired  firom 
Paris,  the  court  was  on  its  way  hack  to  the  capital. 

It  was  not  without  a  sense  of  sadness  that  I  watched  the  equipages, 
they  rolled  one  by  one  from  beneath  the  deep  colonnade*  and  t 
the  wide  terrace,  to  disappear  in  the  recesses  of  the  dark  forest.    I 
my  eyes  to  catch  even  a  passing  look  at  one  who  to  me  had  made  . 
■wmlk  and  every  alley  a  thing  to  love.    But  I  could  not  see  her;  and 
■Imc  roll  of  the  retiring  wheels  died  away  in  the  distance  without  o: 
Aiendly  voice  to  say  adieu— one  smile  at  parting. 

Though  I  had  not  participated  in  the  festivities  of  the  chateaa«  nor  ew\ 
■been  noticed  by  any  of  the  guests,  the  absence  of  its  gay  world,  thejglitte^ 
of  the  brilliant  cortege^  the  neighing  steeds  in  all  their  bright  panoply,  tb 
ebmk  of  military  music,*  the  gorgeously-dressed  ladies  who  strayed    * 
jia  terraced  walks,  made  the  sohtude  tnat  followed  appear  dwk  and 
Uf»t  indeed ;  and  now,  as  I  walked  the  park,  whose  avenues  at  noonda^^^T 
iMre  silent  as  midnight,  the  desertion  imparted  a  melancholy  feeling  t.^ 

a  heart  I  could  not  explain.  How  often  had  I  stopped  heneathuu^mt 
ony,  striving  to  distinguish  the  soft  tones  of  one  gentle  voice  am5  ^ 
tlie  buzz  of  conversation  I  How  had  I  watched  the  crowded  promenaA.  ^ 
that  every  evening  poured  upon  the  terrace,  to  see  one  figure  there  amon^ 
the  rest  1  and  when  my  eye  nad  fallen  upon  her,  how  has  it  followed  aia.^B 
traced  her  as  she  went !  And  now  I  frequented  each  spot  where  I  ha.^ 
eyer  seen  her,  pacing  at  sunset  the  very  walk  she  used  to  take,  iwtlBMi^B 
on  each  word  she  ever  spoke  to  me.  The  chateau,  too,  of  wUeh  befof^ 
I  had  not  passed  the  door,  I  now  revisited  again  and  again,  lingering  f 
eaeh  room  where  I  thought  she  had  been,  and  even  resting  on  the 
chairs,  and  calling  up  before  me  her  image  as  though  present. 
I  'Thus  passed  over  weeks  and  months.  The  summer  glided  iniD  th^ 
mfellow  autumn,  and  the  autumn  itself  grew  cold  and  chiu,  withjirayis! 
ikies,  and  sighing  winds  that  swept  the  leaves  along  the  dark  walD,  an - 
moaned  sadly  among  the  tall  beech  trees.  The  stiU,  ealm  water  of  tk^ 
little  lake,  that  reflected  the  bright  foliage  and  the  deep-blue  akjt  motioiB.^ 
less  as  in  a  murror,  was  now  ruffled  by  the  passing  breeae,  and  anrge^  ^ 
with  a  low,  sad  sound  against  the  rock^  sides ;  and,  as  I  watched  the»^  ^ 
changes,  I  sorrowed  less  for  the  departing  season,  than  that  every  tra0^  ^ 
of  her  Iloved  was  fading  from  before  me.  The  bare  and  skeleton  branched    .-' 


{ 


«4nds  of  winter  swept  along  the  principal  teirac-e,  where  not  a  aeplV 
■■*led  her  dress  as  she  moved ;  and  somehow  I  coiUd  not  help  eomMd; 
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hf  these  eluuii^et  with  my  own  scnsatiom^  and  feeling  that  a  gloonq^. 
wmter  was  approaching  to  my  own  most  cherished  hopes* 

Months  passed  over  with  me  thus,  in  which,  save  on  my  round  of  datyt 
I  nerer  spoke  to  any  one.  D'Enran  did  not  return  as  he  pramised*  m 
circumstance  which,  with  all  my  solitude,  I  sincerely  rejoiced  at,  and  of 
Beaavais  I  heard  nothing;  and  yet,  on  one  account,  I  ceuld  have  wished 
much  to  learn  where  he  was.  Unhappily,  in  the  excitement  of  the  morn- 
ing I  last  saw  him,  he  forgot  on  the  table  at  my  quarters  the  commission 
of  colonel,  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  tempt  my  ambition,  and 
whieh  I  never  noticed  till  several  hours  after  his  departure.  Unwilling 
to  destroy,  and  yet  fearful  of  retaining  it  in  my  possession,  I  knew  not 
well  what  to  do,  and  had  locked  it  up  in  my  writing-desk,  anxiously  look« 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  forward  it  to  him.  None  such,  however,  pre* 
tented  itself,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  from  him  from  the  hour  he  left  me. 

.  The  unbroken  solitude  in  which  I  lived  disposed  me  to  study,  and  I 
resumed  the  course  which,  in  earlier  days,  had  afibrded  me  so  much  in- 
terest and  amusement ;  and  by  this,  not  only  was  my  mind  drawn  off 
firom  the  contemplation  of  the  painful  circumstances  of  my  own  loneli- 
ness,  but  gradually  my  former  ardour  for  military  distinction  came  back 
in  all  its  force ;  and  thus  did  I  learn,  for  the  first  time,  how  many  of  the 
ffziels  that  our  brains  beget  find  their  remedies  in  the  source  they  spring 
mm— the  exercise  of  the  intellect  being,  like  that  of  the  body,  an  essen- 
tial to*a  healthy  state  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Each  day  imparted  firesb 
energy  to  me  in  the  path  I  followed ;  and  in  these  solitary  hours  I  made 
those  acquisitions  in  knowledge  which  in  after  life  were  to  render  me  the 
most  >  important  services,  and  prepare  me  for  the  contingencies  of  a  sol- 
dier's career. 

Whik  thus  engaged,  time  rolled  over,  and  already  the  dark  and  gloomy 
month  of  January  set  in,  with  clouded  skies  and  nights  of  storm  and  rain»^ 
Erery  thing  wore  its  most  cheerless  aspect.  Not  only  were  the  trees* 
leafless  and  bare,  the  roads  broken  up  and  fissured  with  streams  of  water*, 
but  the  neglected  look  of  the  chateau  itself  bespoke  the  sad  and  gloomy 
season.  The  closed  shutters,  the  closely-barred  doors,  the  statues  covered 
up  with  mats  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  the  conservatories  de- 
spoiled of  all  their  gay  habitants,  betrayed  that  the  time  was  past  when, 
mAe  warm  air  of  sunset,  happy  groups  wandered  hither  and  thither,  in- 
haling the  rich  odours  of  the  flowers,  and  gating  on  the  brilliant  land- 
sci^* 

It  was  about  nine  o^clock  at  ni^ht.  The  storm  that  usually  began  each 
erening  at  the  same  hour,  was  already  stirring  in  fitful  gusts  among  the 
bare  branches  of  the  trees,  or  sending  a  sudden  plash  of  raiif  against  th» 
windows,  when,  as  I  drew  closer  to  my  fire,  and  was  prepanng  to  en- 
joy myself  for  the  evening  over  my  booK,  I  heard  the  regular  tramping 
sound  of  a  cavalry-horse  approaching  along  the  terrace — the  lingle  of  the 
accoutrements  was  a  noise  I  could  not  mistake.  I  arose,  but  before  I 
reached  the  door  I  heard  a  deep  voice  call  out^— >*The  sous-lieutenant 
Borire-— e  despatch  from  Paris.*' 

I  took  the  paper,  which  was  sealed  and  folded  in  the  most  formal  man* 
ner,  and,  returning  to  the  room,  opened  it.  The  contents  ran  thus :— -^ 

*•  SoQS-lientenant/— On  receipt  of  this  you  are  commanded  to  station 
ftar  dbngoons  of  yonr  party  t  with  a  cprporalf  on  the  road  leading  finna 
ChaiUoi  toVesHuUeSfWho  atiftltdetain  ail  penonspassinff  thai  way  ui? 
41s  ta  nesooni  satisfiicMij  fiur  their  preaenee.   Ym  ViSX  aW  iMiAs».^ 


it. 
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pieavet  of  two  dragoons  at  the  cF088*road  from  the  Tron  to  St.  Cloud  fbt 
the  like  purpose.  The  remainder  of  your  party  to  be  under  amiB  during 
the  night,  and,  if  requisite,  at  the  disposal  of  Captain  Lepelletier.  For  the 
execution  of  which  the  present  order  will  be  your  responsibility. 

(Signed)  "  Savakt,       , 

<*  Colonel  de  Qendarmerie  d'Elite. 

*•  Given  at  the  Tuileries,  January  14, 1904." 

So,  thought  I,  there  is  then  something  astir,  after  all.  These  precau* 
tions  all  indicate  minute  and  accurate  information ;  and  now  to  perform 
my  part.  Just  at  that  instant  I  perceived  at  my  feet  a  small  note,  which 
apparently  had  fallen  from  the  envelope  as  I  opened  it — ^I  took  it  np. 
It  was  addressed  <*  Sous-lieutenant  Burke,"  with  the  words  «<in  haste** 
written  in  the  comer.    Tearing  it  open,  at  once  I  read  the  following  >— 

**  All  is  discovered^-Pichegru  arrested— -Moreau  at  the  Temple.  A 
party  have  left  this  to  capture  the  others  at  the  Chateau  D'Ancre ;  they 
cannot  be  there  before  midnight ;  you  may  then  be  yet  in  time  to  save 
H.  de  B.,  who  is  among  them.    Not  an  instant  must  be  lost." 

There  was  no  signature  to  this  strange  epistle,  but  I  knew  at  once  from 
whom  it  came.  Marie  alone  could  venture  on  such  a  step  to  save  liet 
lover.  My  own  determination  was  taken  at  once :  should  my  head  be  on 
it,  I'd  do  her  bidding.  While  I  sent  for  the  sergeant  to  give  him  the  oiden 
of  the  colonel,  I  directed  my  servant  to  bring  round  my  horse  to  the  door 
as  lightly  equipped  as  possible,  and,  save  the  holsters,  nothing  of  hit 
usual  accoutrements.  Meanwhile,  I  prepared  myself  for  the  road  bf 
loading  my  pistols  and  fastening  on  my  sword ;  the  commission,  toOf 
-which  Ue  Beauvais  led  behind,  I  did  not  forcfet,  but,  taking  it  from  my  desk* 
I  placed  it  safely  in  my  bosom ;  nor  was  the  brief  billet  omitted,  whichf 
havinfir  read  and  re-read,  I  placed  in  the  lining  of  my  cap  for  safety.  Ona 
difficulty  still  presented  itself — where  was  the  chateau,  and  how,  in  the 
darkness  of  a  winter's  night,  should  I  find  it.  I  just  then  remembered 
that  my  troop-sergeant,  a  shar]),  intelligent  fellow,  had  been  for  tome 
weeks  past  engaged  in  procuring  forage  about  the  neighbourhood  for 
several  miles  round.  I  sent  for  him  at  once,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  it. 

'*Yes,  lieutenant,  perfectly.  It  was  an  old  seigneurie  once;  and, 
though  much  dismantled,  has  a  look  of  respectability  still  about  it.  Fve 
often  been  there  to  buy  com ;  but  the  gruff  old  farmer,  they  say,  hales 
the  military,  and  it's  not  easy  to  get  him  to  deal  with  us  at  all." 

••  What's  the  distance  from  here  ?" 

'*  Two  leagues  and  a  half,  almost  three-^indeed,  you  may  count  it  at 
much,  the  road  is  so  bad." 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  way— describe  it— be  brief  as  you  can.*' 

"  You  know  the  cross  on  the  high-road  beyond  Ypres.*' 

«Ido.    Proceed." 

<*  Passing  the  cross  and  the  little  shrine,  go  forward  for  a  mile  or  some- 
ihrng  more,  till  you  come  to  a  small  cabaret  on  the  road-side,  at  die  end 
of  vrhich  you'll  find  a  ^chemin  de  traverse^*  a  clay  road,  which  wUl  lead 
ywL  up  the  fields  about  half  a  league,  to  a  laige  pond,  where  thcrr  water 
the  cattle ;  cross  this,  and  continue  till  you  see  tne  lights  of  a  Tillage  !• 
your  left ;  the  barking  of  the  dogs  will  guide  ]rou  if  the  l^hts  be  out : 
-don*l  enter  the  village,  but  go  on  till  you  meet  an  old  gateway  covert' 
with  ivy,  enter  there,  and  rou  are  in  the  avenue  (^  the  ehaleau ;  the  higll-' 
Tttf*  It  fcU  five  leaguea  about,  but  you'll  easily  find  this  way.   Theie%m 
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stiff  lliere  you  should  be  on  your  guard  against,  though  you  must  not 
I  on  him,  erther;  they  were  going'to  take  my  life  once  that  I  half-drew 
istol  from  my  holster  against  him,  and  I  heard  one  of  the  fellows  saj 
mother  that  monsieraeur's  dog  was  well  worth  a  *bleu*  any  day,  what* 
!T  he  meant  by  that.  *  i 

^ery  few_  minutes  sufficed  to  give  my  orders  respectins^  the  picquett 
L  I  was  in  my  saddle  and  ready  for  the  road ;  and,  although  my  de- 
tare  excited  no  surprise  among  my  men,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the 
j0t8  I  had  just  given,  I  orerheard  the  troop-sergeant  mutter  to  anothert 
[  passed  out,  *'  Parbleu,  I  always  suspected  there  was  something  wrong^ 
mt  that  old  chateau,  yonder— -come  what  weather  it  would,  Uiey  d  neres 
you  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  it." 

rhe  mif^i  was  so  dark,  that  when  I  turned  into  the  ^oad  I  could  not 
la  dlstznguish  my  horse's  head ;  heavy  drifts  of  rain,  too,  went  sweep- 
'  miongt  and  the  wind  roared  through  the  forest  with  a  noise  like  tne 
.in  storm. 

'.  now  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  the  animal,  fresh  from  ]ong  pamper- 
9  sprang  forward  madly,  and  dashed  onward.  The  very  beating  of 
nun»  the  adrerse  wind,  seemed  to  chafe  his  spirit  and  excite  his  cou- 
(«.  With  head  bent  down,  and  hands  firmly  grasping  the  reinst  I 
le  on*  till  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  light  caught  my  eye  at  a  distance. 
Sanr  miles  brought  me  beside  it.  It  was  a  litue  candle  that  burned  in 
Chiine  above  the  imas'e  of  the  Virgin.  Some  pious  but  humble  lumd 
I  i^laced  it  there,  regardless  of  the  rain  and  storm ;  and  there  it  now  was 
RItng,  secure  from  the  rude  assaults  of  the  harsh  night,  and  throwinff 
jeOow  light  on  the  few  cheap  trinkets  which  village  devotion  haa 
iseerated  to  die  beloved  saint.  As  I  looked  at  the  little  altar,  I  thought 
die  perilous  enterprise  I  was  engaged  in.  I  could  have  wished  toy 
in  to  have  3nelded  to  the  influence  of  a  superstition  which  for  every 
iflie&t  of  life  seems  to  have  its  own  apt  consolation  and  succour.  Fort 
isn  as  wayworn  travellers  refresh  their  parched  lips  at  some  road-side 
i%  and  bless  that  charity  that  carved  tne  little  basin  in  the  rock — so^ 
lowers  of  this  faith  have  ever  and  anon  before  their  eyes  some  materiat 
idences  of  their  church's  benevolence— now  arming  them  against  the 
TOWS  of  the  world— now  rendering  them  grateful  for  benefits  received 
DOW  taxing  their  selfishness  by  sacrifices  which  elevate  them  in  their 
u  esteem— now  comforting  them  by  examples  which  make  them  proud 
their  afflictions.  It  is  this  direct  appeal  from  the  human  heart  to  the 
oily  consolations  of  religion  that  forms  the  great  stronghold  of  belief  in 
iholic  countries. 

rhese  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind  long  after  I  left  Ao 
le  shrine  behind  me.  So,  said  I,  here  must  be  the  cabaret  the  sergeant 
3ke  of,  as  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  issuing  from  a  small  house  on 
i  load-side.  For  a  second  or  two  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  not  dis- 
»unt  and  ask  the  way ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  satisfied  me  it 
ace  better  to  risk  nothinp^  by  delay;  and,  cautiously  advancing,  I  heajAr^ 
f^. sound  6f  my  horse's  feet  that  we  had  left  the  high-road,  and  smNl^ 
w  on  the  clay  path  I  looked  for.  '  ^  : ;  v 

llgtin.  I  daslied  onward  at  a  ffallop,  my  powerful  horse  splashhi^ 
ongh  the  deep  ground,  or  stridinfif  boldly  across  the  heavy  mrrows  t 
KhsesQling  some  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  where  die  tom-up  way  nv% 
Mgr to  a  swollen  rivulet ;  now  plunging  down  into  some  vuley,  where 
loaumess  seemed  thicker  and  more  impenetrable  still.  At  htst  I  etniA 
9&  R 
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8ee»  far  down  beneath  me,  the  twinkling  light  of  the  villajffe,  and  begaa 
to  deliberate  with  myself  at  what  point  I  should  turn  off  leftwards.  Each, 
moment  the  path  seemed  to  lead  me  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  while  £. 
felt  that  my  road  led  onwards  straight.  I  drew  my  rein  to  deliberate 
what  course  I  should  take,  when  directly  in  front  of  me  I  thought  I  couli 
detect  the  clank  of  a  sabre  flapping  against  the  flank  of  a  horse.  I  lowered 
my  head  on  a  level  with  my  horse's  mane,  and  could  distinctly  hear  th^ 
sound  I  suspected,  and  more  still,  the  deep  tones  of  a  soldier's  voice  in- 
terrogating some  one,  who,  by  the  patois  of  his  answer,  I  guessed  to  b^ 
a  peasant. 

"You  arc  certain,  then,  we  have  not  come  wrong?"  said  the  hoiSQ^ 
man. 

"  Ah !  I  know  the  way  toq  well  for  that-— travelling  it  daylight  ancf 
dark  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  was  born  in  the  village  below.  We  sha^ 
soon  reach  the  little  wooden  bridge,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  besid.  ^ 
Martin  Guichard's " 

"What  care  I  for  all  that?"  interrupted  the  other,  roughly.  "Ho^w 
far  are  wc  now  from  tho  chateau  ?    Is  it  still  a  league  off? 

^*  Parbleu! — ^No  !  nor  the  half  of  it.  When  you  rise  the  hill  yonder^ 
youUl  see  a  light— they  always  have  one  burning  in  the  tourelle  there-— 
and  that's  the  chateau." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that,"  muttered  I ;  "  and  now  only  let  me  pass 
them,  and  all's  safe."  The  figures  before  me,  I  could  now  dimly  trace 
in  the  darkness,  were  descending  fitep  by  step  a  rugged  and  narrow  path, 
where  a  tall  hedge  formed  a  wall  on  either  side.  To  get  before  them 
here,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question  \  my  only  chance  was  by  a  ditour 
through  the  fields  to  conu3  down  upon  the  village,  and,  if  possible,  ffafn. 
the  bridge  he  spoke  of  before  them.  Cluick  as  the  thought,  I  turned  fron 
the  deep  road  to  the  still  deeper  earth  of  the  ploughed  field  beside  it.  Hy 
horse— a  strong  and  powerful  Norman — ^needed  but  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  hand  to  plunge  hotly  on.  My  eyes  bent  on  upon'  the  twinkle 
of  the  few  lights  that  still  marked  the  little  hamlet,  I  rode  fearlessly  for- 
ward ;  now  tearing  madly  through  some  low  osier  fence — now  slipping 
in  the  wet  and  plashy  soil,  where  each  stride  threatened  to  bring  us  hoth 
to  the  earth.  The  descent  became  soon  almost  precipitous;  but  the 
deep  ground  gave  a  footing,  and  I  never  slackened  my  speed.  At  length, 
with  a  crashing  sound,  I  found  that  we  had  burst  the  little  enclosure  of 
some  village  garden,  and  could  dimly  trace  the  outline  of  a  cottage  at 
some  distance  in  front.  Dismounting  now,  I  felt  my  way  cautiously  for 
the  path  that  usually  conducts  at  the  end  of  the  cabin  to  the  garden:  thix 
I  soon  made  out,  and  the  next  miuute  was  in  the  street.  Happily,  the 
storm,  which  raged  still  as  violently  as  before,  suffered  no  one  to  be  with- 
out doors  ;  and,  save  the  rare  glimmer  of  a  light,  all  was  sunk  in  dark- 
ness. 

I  walked  on  beside  my  horse  for  some  minutes,  and  at  last  I  heard  the 
rushing  sound  of  a  swollen  river,  as  it  tore  along  in  its  narrow  bed;  and, 
approaching  step  by  step,  discovered  the  little  bridge,  which  rimply  con- 
sisted of  two  planks,  unprotected  by  any  railing  at  either  side.  With  a 
little  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  leading  my  horse  across,  and  was  just 
about  to  mount,  when  the  sound  of  tho  trooper's  voice  from  the  vilhge 
street  affain  reached  me.  '- 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  throu^  my  mind.  Each  moment  might  tffif 
be  precious;  and,  stooping  down,  I  lifted  the  end  of  the  plank,  and  lent 
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il  with  a  erath  into  the  Btieam;  the  other  soon  followed  it,  and,  before  I 
wnm  in  my  saddle  again,  the  torrent  was  carrying  them  along  amid  the 
Boeka  of  the  stream. 

^  Here  is  a  misfortui.e,"  cried  the  peasant,  in  a  tone  of  misery^— ^*  the 
bridge  has  been  carried  away  by  the  flood." 

**l\nmerre  de  cidi  and  is  there  no' other  way  across!*'  said  the  dra^ 
goon,  in  a  Yoice  of  passion. 

I  waited  not  to  hear  more,  but,  giring  the  spur  to  my  horse,  dashed 
op  the  steep  bank,  and  the  next  moment  saw  the  light  of  the  chateau,  for 
raeh  I  guessed  to  be  a  bright  star  that  twinkled  at  a  distance.  Speed 
DOW  wifi  do  it,  said  I,  and  put  my  strong  Norman  to  his  utmost.  The 
wind  tore  past  me  scarce  faster  than  I  went,  while  the  beating  rain  came 
anrand  me.  The  footway  soon  altered,  and  I  found  that  we  were  cross* 
ia|r  a  smooth  turf  like  a  lawn.  Ha  f  this  is  the  old  gate,  thought  I,  as  a 
tau  archway,  OTorhung  with  ivy,  and  closed  by  a  strong  door,  opposed 
foilher  progress.  I  beat  loudly  against  it  with  the  heavy  handle  of  mr 
whip,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  storm  drowned  all  sucn 
lonndi.  I  dismounted,  and  endeavoured  to  make  myself  heard  by  knbek- 
lag  with  a  stone.  I  shouted,  I  cried  aloud,  but  au  in  vain.  My  terror 
increased  every  instant.  What  was  to  be  done  T  The  dragoon  might 
•rrive  at  any  moment,  and  then  I  m3^self  must  share  the  ruin  ofthe 
Bthen.  l^mdened  by  the  emerffency,  that  each  moment  grew  more 
pnaaing,  I  sprung  into  the  sadue,  and,  following  the  direction  of  the 
irall,  lode  round  to  the  odier  side  of  the  chateau,  seeking  some  open 
ipotp  some  break  whereby  to  enter. 

I  had  not  gone  far,  whea  I  saw  a  portion  of  the  wall  which,  broken 
Old  diT^Jdaf-ed,  afforded  the  opportumty  I  desired.  I  hesitated  not,  but 
laaiwd  wildly  at  it.  My  horse,  unaccustomed  to  such  an  efibrt,  chested 
iha  barrier,  and  came  rolling  headforemost  to  the  earth,  throwing  me 
Nteral  yards  before  him.  A  crjr  of  pain  escaped  me  as  I  fell;  and  I 
icaxoely  could  gain  my  knees  to  rise,  when  the  hoarse  bay  of  a  saTaM 
log  broke  upon  my  ear,  and  I  heard  the  animal  tearing  through  uo 
hmshwood  toward  me.  I  drew  my  sabre  in  a  trice,  and,  scarce  knowhif 
It  what  side  to  defend  myself,  laid  wildly  about  me,  while  I  shouted* wita 
in  my  might  for  help.  The  furious  oeast  sprung  like  a  ti^ er  at  nnf 
thxMitt  and,  though  wounded  by  a  chance  cut,  seized  me  in  his  terrible 
hags;  fortunatefy  the  strong  collar  of  my  uniform  served  to  protect  me; 
but  the  violence  of  the  assauh  carried  me  ofl*  my  balance,  and  we  rolled 
one  over  the  other  to  the  ffround.  Grasping  his  throat  with  both  hands. 
[  endeavoured  to  strangle  him,  while  he  vamly  sought  to  reach  my  face. 
hi  this  critical  moment  my  cries  were  heard  within,  and  numerous  lights 
Bitted  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  chateau,  and  a  crowd  of  persons,  all 
inned,  were  quickly  about  me.  Seizing  the  hound  by  his  collar,  a  pea- 
lant  tore  away  the  dog;  while  another,  holding  a  lantern  to  my  lacet 
cried  out,  in  a  voice  of  terror,  '^They  are  upon  us.    We  are  lost.** 

•*PaMeuI  you  should  let  Colbert  finish  his  work— he  is  a  <blueV 
diey  are  but  food  for  dogs  any  day.**  ^ 

1-  •^Not  so,**  said  another,  in  a  low,  determined  voice ;  **  this  is  a  suror 
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i  I  heard  the  cock  of  a  pistol  click  as  he  spoke. 

-    •«  Halt  there !    Stop !  I  say,**  cried  a  voice,  in  a  tone  of  command. 
*  I  know  him— I  know  him  well.    It*s  Burke.    Is  it  not  !** 
h  waa  De  Beauvais  spoke,  while  at  the  same  mom«u\^\sMiik^n«i^ 
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btmie  ae  on  dw  giMSt  and  put  hit  arm  nrand  mjr'noek.  I  whitpend 
otta  word  inla  his-ear.  He  spraw  to  hi*  feet,  end,  with  a  hasty  dinctkNi 
to  afatftst  me  toward  the  house*  (usappeared.  Before  I  could  reaeh  the 
door*  he  was  again  heside  me* 

**  And  you  did  this  to  sa^e  lae,  dear  friend  t'*  said  he,  in  a  Toice  haUi 
.  stifled  with  sobs.    **  You  have  run  ail  ihis  danger  for  my  aake  ?*' 

I  did  not  dare  to  take  the  merit  of  an  act  I  had  no  claim  to,  still  less  to 
speak  of  her  for  whose  sake  I  risked  my  life,  and  leaned  on  hiaa  without 
speaking,  as  he  led  me  within  the  porch. 

M  Sit  down  here  for  a  n^oment-^Anit  one  moment,*'  said  ha^  in  a  wUs- 
per,  *'  and  I'll  return  to  you.*' 

1  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  and  looked  about  me.  The  place  had  all 
the  oTidenoe  of  being  one  of  consequence  in  former  days ;  the  walk, 
wainsdoted  in  dark  walnut  wood,  were  adorned  with  groteaqna  carviogs 
cjf  hunting  eoenes  and  instruments  o1  **  Tenerie  ;*'  the  ceiling,  in  the  asms 
taate,  displayed  trophies  of  wsapons,  intenningled  with  diflbrent  eoh 
hiems  of  the  **chasae,"  while  in  the  centre,  and  eneloeed  within  a  gailsr, 
wenf  Uie  royal  arms  of  the  Bourboos :  the  gilding  (hat  oaea  shoaa  oa 
them  was  tamkbed  and  faded,  the  ^^eur  it  hf9^  too,  were  broloen  and 
dilapidated*  while  hut  a  stray  letter  of  the  proud  motio  remained,  as  if 
not  willing  to  surnve  the  downliall  of  those  on  wboaa  it  was  bow  lass  s 
beast  thoR a  asfoasm.  Aal  sat  thus,  the  wide  haU  was  gradually  AIM 
Hath  men*;  whose  anxious  and  exniled  faces  betokened  the  fears  my  Me» 
senoa  had  excited,  while  not  one  featured  to  speak  or  address  a  word  to 
me.  Most  of  them  were  armed  with  cutlasses,  and  some  carried  pistDh 
in-bbkifroiund  their  waists;  while. othass  had  rode  inkas,  whose  coaiis 
fashion  ibatokened  the  handiwork  of  a  Tillage  smith.  They  slaiod  in  a 
sMBiaifcie  rciuiid  me^  and,  whits  their  e3res  were  rireled  upon  m^  with 
asi/e|tpfsssisn  of  most  piercing  intamt,  not  a  S3^khle  was  ^okea. 
ftilldanly  4  dear  waa  opened  at  the  and  nf  a  oonidor,  and  BtfiBsaii 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

THS   *'  CHATEAU   d'aNCRE.** 

BmroRB  I  had  time  to  collect  myself  I  was  hurried  on  by  Beauvais  into 
roomy  when,  the  moment  I  haxl  entered,  the  door  was  closed  and  locked 
hind  mie.  By  the  light  of  a  coarse  and  rudely-formed  chandelier  thai 
cupied  the  middle  of  the  table,  1  saw  a  parly  of  near  a  dozen  persons 
10  sat  around  it — the  head  of  the  board  being  filled  by  one,  whose 
igttlai  appearance  attracted  all  my  attention.  He  was  a  raan  of  enormous 
eadth  of  chest  and  shoulders,  with  a  lofty,  massive  head,  on  either -side 
which  a  quantity  of  red  hair  fell  in  profusion ;  a  beard  of  the  same 
loor  descended  far  on  his  bosom,  whicn,  with  his  overhanging  eyebrows» 
parted  a  most  savage  a:*.d  ferocious  expression  to  features  which  of 
aj&selves  were  harsh  and  repulsive.  Though  he  wore  a  blouse  in 
asaat  fashion,  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  he  was  not  of  the  lower  walk  of 
ciety.  Across  his  brawny  chest  a  broad  belt  of  black  leather  passed* 
■apport  a  strong,  straight  sword,  the  heavy  hilt  of  which  peeped  above 
B  arm  of  his  chair.  A  pair  of  handsomely  mounted  pistols  lay  before 
oa  on  the  table,  and  the  carved  handle  of  a  poniard  could  be  seen  pro- 
ctinff  slightly  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  vest.  Of  the  rest  who  were 
>oat  himy  I  had  but  time  to  perceive  that  they  wero  peasants — but  all  | 

til  anned,  and  most  of  them  wearing  a  knot  of  white  riband  at  the  breast  ^ 

ihfiir  blouses. 

Every  eye  was  turned  toward  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  table  f 

>aiahed  and  speechless — while  De  Beauvais,  quitting  my  arm,  hastened  *  ■ 

ho  large  man's  side,  and  whispered  some  words  in  his  ear.     He  rose 
rW  from  his  chair,  and  in  a  moment  each  face  was  turned  to  him.  *t 

aking  in  a  deep,  guttural  tone,  he  addressed  them  for  some  minutes  *  < 

patois  of  which  I  was  totally  igno ran t^-e very  word  he  uttered  seemed 
ir  their  very  hearts,  if  I  were  to  judge  from  the  short  and  heavy 
ration — the  deep-drawn  breath — the  flushed  faces  and  staring  eyes 
\d  me.     More  than  once  some  allusion  seemed  made  to  me — at  least* 
turned  simultaneously  to  look  at  me ;    once,  too,  at  something  he 
hu:h  man  carried  his  hand  round  to  his  sword-hilt,  but  dropped  it 
listlessly,  as  he  continued.     The   discourse    over,  the  door  was 
ed,  and  one  by  one  left  the  room,  each  man  saluting  his  speaker 
reverence  as  he  passed  out.     De  Beauvais  closed  the  door  and 
it  as  the  last  man  disappeared,  and  then,  turning  hastily  rounds 
ut. 

at  now  ?" 

%Tge  man  bent  his  head  down  between  his  hands,  and  spoke  not 
—then  suddenly  springing  up,  he  said— 

\  my  horse,  he  is  fresh,  and  ready  for  the  road,  and  make  for 
5uf ;  the  ford  at  Montgorq^e  will  be  swollen — but  he'll  take  the 
T  you — at  the  farmer's  house,  that  Iboks  over  the  river,  you 

V  it,  I  know  it,"  said  Beauvais;   "but  what  of  you?    are  yon 

behind »" 

with  him,"  said  he,  pointing  towards  me.    **  As  his  companum^ 


» 
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I  eaii  reach  the  Boia  do  Boulogne-^in  any  caae  aa  hia  priaoiiei^— om 
therey  you  may  truat  me  for  the  reat.'* 

De  ceauvaifl  looked  at  me  for  a  reply — I  hesitated  what  to  aay,  and 
ImI  aaid :   **  For  your  sake,  Henri  de  Beauvais,  and  yours  only,  hare 
Tentured  on  a  step  which  may,  in  all  likelihood,  be  my  ruin.     I  neithe 
know  nor  wish  to  know  your  plans — ^nor  will  I  associate  myself  wit 
any  one,  be  he  who  he  may,  in  your  enterprise." 

"Jacques  Tisserend,  the  tanner,"  continued  the  large  man«  aa  if  no 
heeding  nor  caring  for  my  interruption,  **  will  warn  Armand  de  Polignac 


a: 


of  what  has  happened — and  Charles  de  la  Reviere  had  better  remain  ne 
Birille  for  the  English  cutter — she'll  lie  off  the  coast  to-morrow  or  nex! 
day.    Away-— lose  not  a  moment." 

*<And  my  dear  friend  here,"  said  Beaurais,  turning  to  me«  "who 
naked  his  rery  life  to  rescue  me,  shall  I  leave  him  thus  T" 

"Can  yau  save  him  by  remaining?"  said  the  other,  aa  he  coolly 
•zamined  the  priming  of  his  pistols.  "  We  shall  all  escape,  if  yon  ba 
be  ^ick." 

A  look  from  Beauvais  drew  me  toward  him,  when  he  threw  hia 
•nmnd  my  neck,  and  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  muttered—^*  When  I 
you,  that  all  I  lived  for  exists  to  me  no  longer-— the  love  I  sought  re 
ma— my  dearest  ambition  thwarted — you  will  not  think  that  a  • 
deaire  for  life  prompts  me  now ;  but  a  solemn  oath,  to  obey  the  aliffhi 
eosunand  of  that  man,  sworn  before  my  sovereign,  binds  me,  and  I 
not  break  it." 

'*Away,  away,  I  hear  voices  at  the  gate  below,"  cried  the  other. 

*  Adieu  !  adieu  forever,"  said  Beauvais,  as  he  kissed  my  cheek, 
aprang  through  a  small  doorway  in  the  wainscot,  which  closed  after 
•a  he  went. 

"  Now,  for  our  movements,"  said  the  large  man,  unhooking  a  cli 
that  hung  against  the  wall.     **  You  must  tie  my  hands  with  this  cord,  i 
each  a  way,  that  although  seemingly  secure,  I  can  free  myaelf  at 
moment — place  me  on  a  horse,  a  fast  one  too,  beside  you — and  order  yo 
troopers  to  ride  in  front  and  rear  of  us.     When  we  reach  the  Boia  d— 
Bovlogne,  leave  the  Alley  de  Chasseurs,  and  turn  towards  8t.  Clou 
Ihnnerre  de  ciel^  they're  firing  yonder !"  An  irregular  discharge  of  amaJ 
arms,  followed  by  a  wild  cheer,  rung  out  above  the  sound  of  the 
"Again,  did  you  hear  that?   there  are  the  carbines  of  cavalry— I  kno 
their  ring.     Accursed  dogs,  that  would  not  do  my  bidding,"  cried  h 
atamping  with  passion  on  the  ground,  while,  throwing  off  his  blouae,  h 
stuck  his  pistols  in  a  belt  around  his  waist,  and  prepared  for  the  morta^ 
combat.     Meanwhile,  pistol-shots,  mingled  with  savage  «houta  and  wil^  —^ 
hurras,  were  heard  approaching  nearer  and  nearer^-«nd  atlen^ha  iou^  _-j 
knocking  at  the  front  door,  with  a  cry  of  *'  they're  here— theyTe  here. 

The  large  man,  now  fully  armed,  and  with  his  drawn  aword  in 
hand,  unlocked  the  door.     The  passage  without  was  full  of  armed  pe 
aants,  silent  and  watchful  for  his  commands.     A  few  words  in  the  form< 
patois  seemed  sufficient  to  convey  them,  and  their  anawer  waa  a  c 
that  made  tho  waUs  rin^.  . 

The  chief  moved  rapidly  from  place  to  place  through  the  crowda, 
at  his  bidding,  broke  into  parties— -some  of  them  occupied  door^ 
which  enfiladed  the  hall— otners  knelt  down,  to  sufler  some  to  fire  abo 
Uieir  heads — ^here  were  two  posted,  armed  with  hatchets,  at  the 
iirtnnce  itself— and  six  of  the  moat  determined*looking  were  tadiapv^^ 
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the  passage  with  their  muskets.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  force, 
when  suddenly  the  light  was  extinguished,  and  all  left  in  utter  darkness 
—the  deep  hreathing  of  their  anxious  breasts  alone  marke(l  their  presence 
—when,  without  door,  the  sounds  of  strife  gradually  died  away,  and  the 
storm  alone  was  heard. 

As  for  me,  I  loaned  against  a  doorway,  my  arms  folded. on  my  bosom, 
uy  head  sunk — while  I  prayed  for  death,  the  only  exit  I  could  see  to  my 
fishonoor. 

There  was  a  terrible  pause — the  very  hurricane  seemed  to  abate  its 
violence,  and  only  the  heavy  rain  was  heard  as  it  fell  in  torrents — when, 
with  a  loud  crash,  the  door  in  front  was  burst  open,  and  fell  with  a  bang 
upon  the  floor — not  a  word  from  those  within,  not  a  motion  betrayed 
their  presence,  while  the  whispered  tones  of  a  party  without  showed  that 
the  enemy  was  there.     **  Bring  up  the  torches  quickly  here,"  called  out 
a  voice  like  that  of  an  officer ;    and  as  he  spoke,  the  red  flare  of  lighted 
pine  branches  was  seen  moving  through  the  misty  atmosphere.    The  liyht 
fell  upon  a  strong  party  of  dismounted  dragoons  and  gendarmerie,  what 
carbine  in  hand,  stood  waiting  for  the  word  to  dash  forward.     The  officer« 
whose  fifl^re  I  could  distinguish  as  he  moved  along  the  front  of  his  ment 
appeared  to  hesitate,  and  for  a  few  seconds  all  stood  motionless.     Al 
length,  as  if  having  resolved  on  his  plan,  he  approached  the  doorway,  a 
pine  torch  in  his  hand — another  step,  and  the  light  must  have  dbclosed 
the  dense  array  of  armed  peasants  that  stood  and  knelt  around  the  hall 
-—when  a  deep,  low  voice  within  uttered  the  one  word — **  now ;"  and 
quick,  as  if  by  his  breath  the  powder  had  been  ignited,  a  volley  rang  out, 
pattering  like  hail  on  the  steel  breast-plates  and  through  the  branches  of 
ihe  trees— e  minsrled  shout  of  rage  and  agony  rose  from  those  without, 
and  without  waitmg  for  a  command  they  rushed  onward.     The  peasants, 
who  had  not  time  to  reload  their  pieces,  clubbed  them  in  their  strong 
hands,  and  laid  wildly  about  them.     The  fight  was  now  hand  to  hand— 
for,  narrow  as  was  the  doorway,  some  throe  or  four  dragoons  pressed 
every  moment  in,  and  gradually  the  hall  became  a  dense  mass  of  in- 
discriminate combatants.     The  large  man  A>ught  like  one  possessed,  and 
cleft  his  way  towards  the  entrance  with  a  long,  straight  dagger,  as  if 
regardless  of  friends  or  foes.     "  A  moi !  a  moi  /"  cried  a  tall  and  powerful 
man,  as  he  sprang  at  his  throat,  "  this  is  he  ;"  the  words  were  his  last, 
as,  stabbed  to  the  very  heart,  he  sprang  backward  in  his  death-agony- 
hut  at  the  moment,  a  perfect  shower  of  bullets  rattled  around  the  large 
man,  one  of  which  alone  took  efTect  in  his  shoulder.     Still  he  strove  on- 
ward, and  at  last,  with  a  spring  like  a  savage  tiger,  he  lowered  his  head, 
and  hounded  clean  out  into  tha  court.     Scarcely,  however,  had  his  foot 
4ouched  the  wet  grass,  when  he  slipped  forward,  and  fell  heavily  on  his 
l>ack.     A  dozen  swords  flashed  above  him  as  he  lay,  and  only  by  the 
most  immense  efforts  of  the  officer  was  he  spared  death  in  a  hundred 
wounds.     The  defeat  of  their  leader  seemed  to  subdue  all  the  daring 
courage  of  his  party :    the  few  who  were  able  to  escape  dashed  hither 
and  thither,  through  passages  and  doorways  they  were  well  acquainted 
with :  while  the  flagged  floor  was  bathed  in  blood  from  the  rest,  as  they 
lay  in  mangled  and  frightful  forms,  dead  and  dying  on  every  side. 

Like  one  in  some  dreadful  dream,  I  stood  spectator  of  this  savage 
strife,  wishing  that  some  stray  bullet  had  found  my  heart,  yet  ashamed 
to  die  with  such  a  stain  upon  my  honour.  I  crossed  my  arms  before  my 
^  ast,  and  waited  for  my  doom.     Two  gendarmes  passed  quickly  to  and 
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fro  with  torches,  examining  the  faces  and  looks  of  those  who  were  still 
likelyto  live,  when  suddenly  one  of  them  cried  out,  as  he  stood  hefore  me* 

•*  What's  this  ?     An  officer  of  hussars  here !" 

The  exclamtition  brought  an  o^cer  to  the  spot,  who,  holding  a  lantera 
to  my  face,  said  quickly — 

**  How  is  this,  sir  ? — how  came  you  here  ? 

**  Here  is  my  sword,  sir,"  said  I,  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard.  '*  I 
place  myself  under  arrest.  In  another  place,  and  to  other  judges,  I  must 
explain  my  conduct." 

*^ParbleuI  Jacoues,"  said  the  officer,  addressing  another  who  sat,  while 
his  wounds  were  oeing  bound  up,  on  a  chair  near,  *'  this  afiair  is  worse 
than  we  thought  of.     Here's  one  of  the  ^huitihme*  in  the  thick  of  it.** 

'*  I  hope,  sir,"  said  I,  addressinc^  the  young  man,  whose  arm  was  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  a  sabre-wound—**  I  hope,  sir,  your  wound  may  not  be 
of  consequence." 

He  looked  up  suddenly,  and,  while  a  smile  of  the  most  insulting  sai^ 
casm  curled  his  bloodless  lip,  answered — 

'*  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  sympathy ;  but  you  must  forgive  me  if,  one 
of  these  days,  I  cannot  bandy  consolations  with  you." 

'*  You  are  right,  lieutenant,"  said  a  dragoon,  who  lay  bleeding  from  a 
dreadful  cut  in  the  forehead.  <*  I'd  not  exchange  places  with  him  myself 
this  minute  for  all  his  epaulettes." 

With  an  overwhelming  sense  of  my  own  decided  position,  when  to 
such  taunts  as  these  I  dared  not  repl^.,  I  stood  mute  and  confounded. 
Meantime  the  soldiers  were  engaged  in  collecting;  together  the  scattered 
weapons,  fastening  the  wrists  of  the  prisoners  with  cords,  and  ransacking 
the  house  for  such  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  as  might  criminate  others  at 
a  distance.  By  the  time  these  operations  were  concluded,  the  day  began 
to  break,  and  I  could  distinguish  in  the  court-yard  severaf  larfi;e  covered 
carts  or  charreites  destined  to  convey  the  prisoners.  One  oi  these  wa» 
given  up  entirely  to  the  chief,  who,  although  only  slightly  wounded, 
would  never  assist  himself  in  the  least,  but  lay  a  heavy  inert  mass,  suffer- 
ing  the  others  to  lift  him  and  place  him  in  the  cart.  Such  as  were  too 
badly  wounded  to  be  moved  were  placed  in  the  room  in  the  chateau,  a 
guard  being  led  over  them. 

A  sergeant  of  the  gendarmerie  now  approached  me  as  I  stood,  and  com- 
menced, without  a  word,  to  examine  me  for  any  papers  or  documents  that 
might  be  concealed  about  my  person. 

**  You  are  in  error,"  said  I,  quietly.  *«  I  have  nothing  of  what  you 
ffuspect." 

"  Do  you  call  this  nothing  ?"  interrupted  he,  triumphantly,  as  he  drew 
forth  the  parchment  commission  I  had  nlaced  in  my  bosom,  and  forgot  to 
restore  to  Beauvais.  ^'Parblm!  you'd  have  had  a  better  memory,  had 
your  plans  succeeded." 

•*  Give  it  here,"  said  an  officer,  as  he  saw  the  sergeant  devouring  the 
document  with  his  eyes.  "  Ah !"  cried  he,  starting,  "  he  was  playing  a 
high  stake,  too.    Let  him  be  closely  secured." 

While  the  orders  of  the  officer  were  beiny  followed  up,  the  various 
pnsoners  were  secured  in  the  carts,  mounted  dragoons  stationed  at  either 
•ide,  their  carbines  held  unalung  in  their  hands.  At  last  my  turn  camCr 
and  I  was  ordered  to  mount  mto  a  charrette  with  two  gendarmes,  whose 
orders  respecting  any  effort  at  escape  on  my  part  were  pretty  clearly  indi 
cated  bj  the  position  of  two  pistols  carried  at  either  side  of  me 
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A  day  of  heaTT*  ^aremiumg  ram»  without  any  win!  or  atono».aiaK 
eeeded  to  the  night  of  tempest.  Dark  inky  clouds  lay  motionless  new 
the  earths  whose  surface  became  blacker  by  the  shadow.  A  weighty 
and  lowering  atmosphere  added  to  th^  gloom  I  felt;  and  neither  in 
SHY  heart  wiUiin,  nor  in  the  world  without,  could  I  find  one  eolitary  con* 
auation. 

At  first  I  dreaded  lest  my  companions  should  address  me ;  a  single 
question  would  ha^e  wrung  my  very  soul ;  but  happily  they  maintained 
a  rigid  silence— nor  did  they  even  speak  to  each  other  during  the  entire 
journey.  At  noon  we  halted  at  a  small  road-side  cmbaretf  where  refreshr 
nenta  were  provided,  and  relays  of  horses  in  waiting*  and  again  set  oul 
on  our  w^.  The  day  was  declining  when  we  reached  the  Bois  de  Bour 
loffne,  and  entered  the  long  arenue  that  leads  to  the  Barri^re  de  I'Etoile* 
The  heavy  wheels  moved  noiselessly  over  the  even  turf;  and,  save  the 
jingle  of  the  troopers'  equipments,  all  was  hushed.  For  above  an  bour 
we  had  proceeded  thus,  when  a  loud  shout  in  front,  foUowed  by  a  pistol* 
ahot,  ana  then  three  or  four  others  quickly  after  it,  halted  the  partv ;  and 
r  could  mark  through  the  uncertain  light  the  mounted  figures  J^V^ing 
wildly  here  and  there,  and  plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the  wood.  ^^^ 

**Look  to  the  prisoners !"  cried  an  officer,  as  he  galloped  down  thfl^ 
line ;  and  at  the  word  every  man  seized  his  carbine,  and  held  himself  on 
the  alert.    Meanwhile  the  whole  cavalcade  was  halted,  and  I  could  ae^ 
that  somethinjg  of  consequence  had  occurred  in  front,  thouffh  of  what 
Batmre  I  couUT not  even  guess.    At  last  a  sergeant  of  the  gendarmes  rode 
up  to  oar  side  splashed  and  heated, 
i    '« Has  he  escaped  V^  cried  one  of  the  men  beside  me. 
'    **  Yea  1*'  said  ne,  with  an  oath,  **  the  brigand  has  got  away ;  thoagk 
kew  he  cut  die  cords  on  his  wrists,  or  by  whsi  means  he  sprang  fxook  Uie 
Aantiie  to  the*  road,  the  devil  must  answer.    Ha !  there  they  are  firin|^ 
anrmy  after  him.    The  only  use  of  their  powder  is  to  show  the  fellew 
vdieie  they  are.'* 

•    **  I  would  not  change  places  with  our  captain  this  evening,"  cried  one 
ef  the  gendarmerie.    '*  Returning  to  Paris  without  the  red  beard-—'* 

••MBifinJ  you're  not  wrong  there.  It  will  be  a  heavy  reckoning  for 
him  wiu  dark  Savary ;  and,  aa  to  takmg  a  Breton  in  a  wood**" 

The  word  to  miufch  interrupted  the  colloquy,  and  again  we  moTei 
fiunrard. 

By  some  strange  sympathy  I  cannot  account  for,  I  felt  glad  that,  tl^ 
ehiei  had  madehis  escape.  The  gallantry  of  his  defence,  the  impUait 
obedienoe  yielded  him  by  the  others,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  aft 
hiterest  for  nimjin  my  mind ;  and  the  very  last  act  of  daring  couragOthgr 
which  he  efieeted  his  liberty,  increased  the  feeling.  By  what  an  easy 
tnoailiont  too,  do  we  come  to  feel  for  those  whose  iate  has  an^  aimilarily 
with  our  own.  The  very  circumstance  of  common  misfortune  is  a  hindiof 
Ikdc ;  and  thus  I  was  not  without  an  anxioua  hope  that  the  chief  might 
succeed  in  his  escape,  though,  had  I  known  his  intrigue  or  his  intentioM^ 
such  interest  had  scarcely  found  a  place  in  my  heart. 

Such  reflections  as  these  led  me  to  think  how  great  must  be  the 
charm  to  the  human  mind  of  overcoming  difficulty  or  confroniing  dan^r, 
when  even  for  those  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  we  can  feel,  and  feel 
warmly,  when  they  stand  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  this.  Heroism 
ttd  breyery  appeal  U>  every  nature ;  and  bad  must  be  the  cauae  in  which 
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Aey  are  exerted,  before  we  can  renture  to  think  ill  of  those  who  poea^^ 

xheiD* 

'   The  lamps  were  beginning  to  be  lighted  as  we  reached  the  BarricK^ 

«nd  halted  to  permit  the  officer  of  the  party  to  make  his  report  of  wXa 

we  were.    The  formality  soon  finished,  we  defiled  along  the  Bonlevanc 

followed  by  a  crowd,  that,  increasincf  each  moment,  at  last  occupied  tlm. 

entire  road,  and  made  our  progress  slow  and  difi3cult.    While  the  cnriositj 

of  the  people  to  catch  sight  of  the  prisoners  demanded  all  the  rimlanc< 

t>f  the  guaras  to  prevent ;  a  sad  and  most  appalling  stillness  penraaed  the 

whole  multitude,  and  I  could  hear  a  murmur  as  they  went,  that  it  -Wwm 

Oenerals  Moreau  and  Pichegru  who  were  taken.    At  length  we  halted; 

and  I  could  see  that  the  foremost  charrette  was  enterincf  a  low  archw^, 

orer  which  a  massive  porticullis  hung.    The  gloomy  shadow  of  a  danc; 

Tatt  mass,  that  rose  against  the  inky  sky,  lowered  above  the  wall,  ani 

•omehow  seemed  to  me  as  if  well  known. 

{    **  This  is  the  '  Temple,'  "  said  I  to  the  gendarme  on  my  right. 

*    A  nod  was  the  reply,  and  a  half-expressive  look,  that  seemed  to  saj, 

*«  In  that  word  you  have  said  your  destiny." 

About  two  years  previous  to  the  time  I  now  speak  of,  I  remember  one 
vening,  when  returning  from  a  solitary  walk  along  the  Boulevard,  stop- 
ping in  front 'of  a  tall  and  weather-beaten  tower,  the  waUs  black  with  Bge, 
mnd  pierced  here  and  there  with  narrow  windows,  across  which  strong 
iron  stanchions  ran  transversely.  A  gloomy  fosse,  crossed  by  a  nanpw 
drawbridge,  surrounded  the  external  wall  of  this  dreary  building,  wluch 
needed  no  superstition  to  invest  it  with  a  character  of  crime  and  mi8fo^ 
tune.  This  was  the  Temple,  the  ancient  castle  of  the  knights  whose 
cruelties  were  written  in  the  dark  oubliettes  and  the  noisome  dungeons  of 
that  dread  abode.  A  terrace  ran  alonff  the  tower  on  three  sides.  TheiOi 
for^hours  lonc^,  walked  in  sadness  and  m  sorrow  the  last  of  France's  kingVi 
Louis  XVI.fhi^  children  at  his  side.  In  that  dark  turret  the  dauphin  snt 
fered  death.  At  the  low  casement  yonder,  Madame  Royale  sat  hour  bj 
liour,  the  stone  on  which  she  leaned  wet  with  her  tears.  The  place  wai 
one  of  gloomy  and  sinister  repute :  the  neighbourhood  spoke  of  the  hettf 
Toll  of  carriages  that  passed  the  drawbridge  at  the  dead  of  night,  of  strange 
sounds  and  cries,  or  secret  executions,  and  even  of  tortures  that  were  - 
inflicted  there.  Of  these  dreadful  missions,  a  corps  called  the  **  gendarmes 
d'^lite"  were  vulgarly  supposed  the  chosen  executors,  and  their  savage 
looks  and  repulsive  extenor  gave  credibility  to  the  surmise,  while  some 
affirmed  that  the  Mameluke  guard  the  consul  had  brought  back  with  him 
irom  Egypt,  had  no  other  function  than  the  murder  of  the  pixsoners  coa- 
&ied  there. 

'  Ldttle  thoujg^ht  I  then,  that  in  a  few  brief  months  I  should  pass  beneath 
that  portcullis  a  prisoner.  Little  did  I  anticipate,  as  I  wendeid  my  home* 
wara  way,  my  heart  heavy  and  my  step  slow,  that  the  day  was  to  coma 
when,  in  my  own  person,  I  was  to  feel  the  sorrows  over  which  I  then 
weoi  for  others. 
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CHAPTER  XXXra.  [ 

THB  "TmPLE,'* 

Tsn  was  the  second  morninff  of  my  life  which  opened  in  the  narrow 
ceD  of  a  prison ;  and  when  I  awoke  and  looked  upon  the  bare,  bleak  wallSf 
the  barred  window,  the  strongly  bolted  door,  I  thought  of  the  time  when, 
SB  aboy,  I  slept  within  the  wiols  of  Newgate.  The  same  sad  sounds  wera 
now  about  me;  the  measured  tread  of  sentinels;  the  tramp  of  patrols; 
the  caf]emous  clank  of  door-closing,  and  the  grating  noise  of  locking  and 
unlocking  heavy  gates,  and  then  that  dreary  silence  more  depressing  than 
aU— bow  they  came  back  upon  me  now,  seeming  to  wipe  out  all  space» 
and  bring  me  to  the  hours  of  my  boyhood's  trials.  Yet  what  were  they 
to  this  T  what  were  the  dangers  I  then  incurred  to  the  inevitable  ruin  now 
before  me  T  True,  I  knew  neither  the  conspirators  nor  their  crime ;  but 
who  would  believe  it  ?  How  came  I  among  them  T  Dare  I  tell  it,  tmj.^^ 
betray  her  whose  honour  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  life  ?  Yet  it  was  hard  - 
to  ftea  death  in  such  a  cause ;  no  sense  of  high  though  unsuccessflil 
daring  to  support  me ;  no  strongly  roused  passion  to  warm  my  blood,  and 
teach  me  bravely  to  endure  a  tarnished  name.  Disgrace  and  dishonour 
were  all  my  portion,  in  that  land,  too,  where  I  once  hoped  to  win  fame 
and  glory,  ana  make  for  myself  a  renutation  among  the  first  and  greatest. 
The  deep  roll  of  a  drum,  followed  oy  the  harsh  turning  of -keys  in  the 
locks  along  the  corridor,  interrupted  my  sad  musings ;  ana  the  next  minute 
mj  door  was  unbolted,  and  an  officialt  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
prison,  presented  himself  before  me. 

«*Ah!  monsieur,  awake  and  dressed  already!"  said  he,  in  a  ^y  and 
amili^  tone,  for  which  the  place  had  not  prepared  me.  **  At  eight  we 
breakust  here ;  at  nine  you  are  free  to  promenade  in  the  garden  or  on 
the  terrace,  at  least  all  who  are  not  en  $eeret;  and  I  have  to  felicitate 
moiisieur  on  that  pleasure."  ; 

,-  <*  How  then ;  am  I  not  a  prisoner  ?"   • 

**YeBsparbUu!  you  are  a  prisoner*  but  not  under  such  heavy  imputa^ 
tion  as  to  be  confined  apart.  All  in  this  quarter  enjoy  a  fair  share  of 
liberty :  live  together ;  walk,  chat,  read  the  papers ;  and  have  an  easy 
Hme  of  it :  but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.    Come  along  with  me."      « 

In  a  strange  state  of  mmgled  hope  and  fear  I  followed  the  jailer  abngf 
the  corridor,  and  across  a  paved  court-yard  into  a  low  hall,  where  basins 
and  other  requisites  for  a  prison  toilet  were  arranged  around  the  walla' 
Pasnng  through  this  we  ascended  a  narrow  stair,  and  finally  entered  a 
large,  weU-liffhted  room,  along  which  a  table,  plentifully  but  plainly  pre* 
Tided,  extended  the  entire  length.  The  apartment  was  crowdea  wiA 
persons  of  every  age  and  apparently  every  condition,  all  conversing 
noisily  and  eagerly  toc^ether,  and  evidencing  as  little  seeming  restraint  as 
thongh  within  the  wafis  of  a  caf^. 

'  Seated  at  table,  I  could  not  help  feeling  amused  at  the  btiang[e  medley 
of  rank  and  country  about  me.  Here  were  old  mUUaires  with  bushy 
oeards  and  moustachios  side  by  side  with  ruddy-faced  peasants,  whose 
Jbiijg,  yellow  locks  bespoke  them  of  Norman  blood ;  hard,  weather-beaten 
aaiJors  from  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  talking  fiuaailisxlj  wi^^v^nrnhXib  wi^k'. 
26 
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• 
Dears  in  all  the  pomp  of  powder  and  a  queue;  priests  with  shaTen 
crowns ;  young  fellows,  whose  easy  looks  of  unabashed  efirontery  be- 
trayed the  careless  Parisian :  all  were  mingled  up  together,  and  yet  not 
one  among  the  number  did  I  see  whose  appearance  denoted  sorrow  fof 
his  condition  or  anxiety  for  his  fate. 

The  various  circumstances  of  their  imprisonment,  the  imputation  they 
lay  under,  the  acts  of  which  they  were  accused,  formed  the  topics  of  con- 
rersation  in  common  with  the  gossip  of  the  town,  the  news  of  the  theatres, 
and  the  movements  in  political  life.  Never  was  there  a  society  with  leaa 
restraint :  each  man  knew  his  neighbour's  history  too  well  to  make  eon- 
cealment  of  any  value,  and  frankness  seemed  the  order  of  the  day. 
While  I  was  initiating  myself  into  so  much  of  the  habit  of  the  place,  a 
large,  fat,  florid  personage  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  called  out  to 
me  for  my  name. 

«*  The  governor  desires  to  have  your  name  and  rank  for  his  list,*'  said 
my  neighbour  at  the  right  hand. 

■  Having  given  the  required  information,  I  could  -not  help  exprestiag 
my  surprise  how,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  they 
Tentured  to  speak  so  freely. 

**  Ha !"  said  the  person  I  addressed,  **  he  is  not  the  governor  of  the 
Temple  ;  that's  merely  a  title  we  have  given  him  among  ourselves.  The 
office  is  held  always  by  the  oldest  detenu.  Now  he  has  been  here  tea 
months,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  a  fortnight  since.  The  abbi 
yonder,  with  the  silk  scarf  round  his  waist,  will  be  his  successor  in  a  few 
days." 

**  Indeed !  Then  he  will  be  at  liberty  so  soon.  I  thought  he  seemed 
in  excellent  spirits." 

"  Not  much,  perhaps,  on  that  score,"  replied  he.  **  His  sentence  is  htii 
labour  for  life  at  the  Bagnes  de  Toulon." 
I    I  started  back  with  horror,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  -— • 
'    '*The  abb^,"  continued  my  informant,  **  would  be  right  happy  to 
take  his  sentence.    But  the  governor  is  speaking  to  you." 

**  Monsieur  le  sous-lieutenant,"  said  the  governor,  in  a  deep,  sokmtt 
accent,  **  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you,  and  bid  you  welcome  to  thi 
Temple  in  the  name  of  my  respectable  and  valued  friends  here  about 
me.  We  rejoice  to  possess  one  of  your  cloth  among  us.  The  last  iiti» 
if  I  remember  aright,  the  Captain  De  Lorme,  who  boasted  he  could  bil 
the  consul  at  sixty  paces  with  a  pistol  bullet." 

"Pardtcti,  governor,"  said  a  handsome  man  in  a  braided  frock,  **«• 
liad  Ducaisne  since." 

So  we  had,  commandant,"  said  the  governor,  bowing  politely,  **  uA 


rosy- 
toon,  governor ;  he's  at  Toulon.  Pray,  present  my  respects"' 
I  i  ^  A  fine,  a  fine,"  shouted  out  a  dozen  voices  in  a  breath. 
'  "I  deny  it,  I  deny  it,"  replied  the  rosy-faced  man,  rising  from  bil 
chair.  **  I  appeal  to  the  governor  if  I  am  not  innocent.  I  adc  him  if 
there  were  any  thing  which  could  possibly  ofiend  his  feeUiiffs  in  my  alltt* 
sion  to  Toulon ;  whither  for  the  benefit  of  his  precious  healUi  he  is  aboil 
to  repair." 

"  Tes,'^  replied  the  governor,  solemnly,  <«  yon  are  fined  three  iisali 
l^always  preferred  Brest.    Toulon  is  not  to  my  taste." 
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••P«y»  pay/' cried  out  the  others,  while  a  pewter  dish,  on  which  some 
twenty  pieces  of  money  were  lying,  was  passed  down  the  table. 

"  And  to  resume,"  said  the  governor,  turning  towards  me ;  *•  the  secre- 
tary will  wait  on  you  after  breakfast  to  receive  the  fees  of  initiation,  and 
sncli  information  as  you  desire  to  afibrd  him.  for  your  coming  among  us, 
both  being  perfectly  discretionary  with  you.  He  who  desires  the  privdege 
of  our  amiable  reunion  soon  learns  the  condition  on  which  to  obtain  it. 
The  enjoyments  of  our  existence  here  are  cheap  at  any  price.  Le  Pfcr© 
D'Oligny  yonder  will  tell  you  life  is  short :  very  few  here  are  likely  to 
dispute  the  assertion ;  and  perhaps  the  Abb^  Thomas  may  give  you  a 
stronj?  hint  how  to  make  the  best  of  it.*' 

«« Patbhuj  governor ;  you  forget  the  P^re  left  us  this  morning." 

•*  True,  true  ;  how  my  memory  is  failing  me !  The  dear  abb^  did 
leave  us,  sure  enough." 

••  Where  for  ?"  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

"  La  Elaine  de  Grenelle,"  said  the  person  beside  me,  in  a  low  tone* 
"He  was  guillotined  at  five  o'clock." 

A  sick  shudder  ran  through  mo  ;  and,  though  the  governor  continued 
his  oration,  I  heard  not  a  word  he  spoke  ;  nor  could  I  arouse  myself  from 
the  stupor  until  the  cheers  of  the  party  at  the  conclusion  of  the  haranguo 
awoke  me. 

"  The  morning  looks  fine  enough  for  a  walk,"  said  the  man  beside 
me.     "  What  say  you  to  the  gardens  ?" 

I  foUowed  him  without  speaking  across  the  court,  and  down  a  flight  of 
•tone  steps,  into  a  large,  open  space  planted  tastefully  with  trees,  and 
adorned  by  a  beautiful  fountain.  Various  walks  and  alleys  traversed  ths 
garden  in  every  direction,  along  which  parties  were  to  be  seen  walking ; 
some  laughing ;  some  reading  aloud  the  morning  papers ;  but  all  en- 
gaged, and,  to  all  seeming,  pleasantly.  Yet  did  their  reckless  indiffer- 
ence to  life,  their  horrible  carelessness  of  each  other's  fate,  seem  to  mo 
far  more  dreadful  than  any  expression  of  sorrow,  however  painful; 
and  I  shrunk  from  them,  as  though  the  contamination  of  their  society 
might  impart  that  terrible  state  of  unfeeling  apathy  they  were  given  up 
to.  Even  guilt  itself  had  seemed  less  repulsive  than  this  shocKing  and 
unnatural  recklessness.  Pondering  thus,  I  hurried  from  the  crowded 
path,  and  sought  a^onely,  unfrequented  walk  which  led  along  the  t^U 
of  the  garden.  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  low,  but  solenHl, 
notes  of  church  music  struck  on  my  ear.  I  hastened  forward,  and  soon 
perceived,  through  the  branches  of  a  beech  hedge,  a  party  of  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  persons  kneeling  on  the  grass,  their  hands  lifted  a^  if  in 
prayer,  while  they  joined  in  a  psalm  tune— one  of  those  simple,  bat 
touching  airs  which  the  peasantry  of  the  south  are  so  attached  to.  Their 
oval  faces,  bronzed  with  the  sun  ;  their  long,  flowing  hair,  divided  on  the 
head,  and  falling  loose  on  either  shoulder ;  their  dark  eyes  and  long 
lashes  bespoke  them  all  from  that  land  of  Bourbon  loyalty—-/^  Venditf 
even  had  not  their  yellow  jackets,  covered  with  buttons  along  tho  « 
tleevea,  and  their  loose  hose,  evinced  their  nationality.  Many  of  the  ^ 
aomteBanees  I  now  remembered  to  have  seen  the  preceding  night ;  but 
sooe  w«re  care-worn  and  emaciated,  as  if  from  long  imprisonment. 

I  eanaot  tell  how  the  simple  piety  of  these  poor  peas.ints  touched  xm^ 
oontnstedy  too,  with  the  horrible  indifference  of  the  others.  As  I  ap- 
proached diem,  I  was  recognised ;  and  whether  anpposin^  that  I  wars 
wdkwiriier  to  their  eauae,  or  attracted  merely  by  \.h»  x\^  t^  ^^ttttasm. 
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misfortiine,  they  saluted  me  respectfully,  and  seemed  fflad  to  see  ne. 
While  two  or  three  of  those  I  ha!a  seen  before  moved  forward  to  speiJc 
to  me,  I  remarked  that  a  low,  swarthy  man,  with  a  scar  across  his  upper 
lip,  examined  me  with  marked  attention,  and  then  whispered  something 
to  the  rest.  At  first  he  seemed  to  pay  little  respect  to  whatever  they 
said — an  incredulous  shake  of  the  hcGul,  or  an  impatient  motion  of  the 
hand,  replying  to  their  observations.  Gradually,  however,  he  relaxed 
in  this,  and  I  could  see  that  his  stem  features  assumed  a  look  of  kinder 
meaning. 

"  So,  friend,*'  said  he,  holding  out  his  tanned  and  powerful  hand 
toward  me,  **  it  was  thou  saved  our  chief  from  being  snared  like  a  wolf 
in  a  trap.  Le  bon  Ditu  will  remember  the  service  hereafter ;  and  tke 
ffood  king  will  not  forget  thee,  if  the  time  ever  comes  for  his  better 
fortune." 

**  Tou  must  not  thank  me,"  said  I,  smiling ;  **  the  service  I  rendered 
was  one  instigated  by  friendship  only.  I  know  not  your  plans ;  I  nsfer 
knew  them.     The  epaulette  I  wear  I  never  was  false  to.*' 

A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  along  the  party,  and  I  could  mark  tint, 
in  the  words  they  interchanged,  feelings  of  surprise  were  mingled  with 
displeasure.  At  last,  the  short  man,  commandmg  silence  with  a  slight 
motion  of  the  hand,  said,  "I  am  sorry  for  it;  your  courage  merited  a 
better  cause ;  however,  the  avowal  was  at  least  an  honest  one ;  and  now 
tell  us,  why  came  you  here  T" 

•^  «•  For  the  very  reason  I*ve  mentioned :  my  presence  at  the  chateau  hat 
night,  and  mv  discovery  during  the  attack,  were  enough  to  impute  guilt* 
How  can  I  clear  myself,  without  criminating  those  I  would  not  nsmef" 

**  That  matters  but  little.  Doubtless,  you  have  powerful  friends— rich 
ones,  perhaps,  and  in  office :  they  will  bear  you  harmless." 

«*  Alas !  you  are  wrong.  I  have  not  in  aU  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France  one  who,  if  a  word  would  save  me  from  the  scaffi>ld,  would  care 
to  speak  it.     I  am  a  stranger  and  an  alien." 

**Ha!"  said  a  fair-haired,  handsome  youth,  starting  from  the  grus 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  *'  what  would  I  not  give  now  were  your  lot 
mine.  They'd  not  make  my  heart  tremble,  if  I  could  forget  the  cabin  I 
was  born  in." 

<<Hush!  Philippe,"  said  the  other,  '*the  weapon  is.QOt  in  their  armory 
to  make  a  Vendean  tremble— but,  hark !  there  is  the  drum  for  the  inspec- 
tion. You  must  present  yourself  each  day,  at  noon,  at  the  low  postern 
yonder,  and  write  your  name ;  and  mark  me,  before  we  part,  it  cannot 
serve  t/«,  it  may  ruin  you^  if  we  are  seen  to  speak  together.  Trust 
no  one  here.  Those  whom  you  "see  yonder  are  haff  of  them  but 
^mouions.^  " 

,  ^  **  How,"  said  I,  not  understanding  the  phrase. 
.  "Ay,  it  was  a  prison  word  I  used,"  resumed  he.  "  I  woold  say  they 
are  but  spies  of  tne  police,  who,  as  if  confined  for  their  ofiencest  are  only 
here  to  obtain  confessions  from  unguarded,  unsuspecting  prisoners* 
Their  frankness  and  sincerity  are  snares  that  have  lea  many  to  the  gail- 
lotine :  beware  of  them.  You  dare  not  carry  your  glass  to  youf  lip,  bat 
the  murmured  toa^^t  might  be  your  condemnation.  Adieu/'  said  he;  snA 
as  he  spoke,  he  t  amed  away  and  left  the  place,  followed  by  the  rest. 

The  disfi;u8t  I  felt  at  first  for  the  others  was  certainly  not  lessened  by 
learning  that  their  guilt  was  stained  by  treachery  the  blackest  that  eta 
(^isgrmce  humanity ;  and  nowy  as  I  walked  among  themi  it  wm  wiA  * 
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le  of  shrinking  horror  I  recoiled  from  the  very  touch  of  the  wretche» 
38C  smiles  were  but  lures  to  the  scaffold. 

Ho !  our  lost  and  strayed  friend,*'  said  one,  as  I  appeared-—**  come 
ler  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  What  amiable  weaknesses  have 
oduced  you  to  the  Temple  ?" 

Ill  truth,*'  said  I,  endeavouring  to  conceal  ray  knowledge  of  my 
uaintance's  real  character,  **  I  cannot  even  guess,  nor  do  I  believe 
t  any  one  else  is  wiser  than  myself." 

^Parhleu!  young  gentleman,'  said  the  abb^,  as  he  spied  me  imperti 
itly  through  his  glass,  **  you  are  excessively  old-fashioned  for  you? 
IB.     Don't  you  know  that  spotless  innocence  went  out  with  the  oour* 
ist     Every  one  since  that  dies  in  the  glorious  assertion  of  his  peculiar 
Icedness,  with  certain  extenuating  circumstances  which  he  calls  humaa 


ure." 


'And  now,  then,"  resumed  the  first  speaker,  '*for  your  mishap— what 

lit?" 

•  I  should  only  deceive  you  were  I  to  give  any  other  answer  than  my 

t.    Mere  suspicions  there  may  be  against  me — there  can  be  no  more. 

*Well,  well,  let  us  have  the  suspicions.     The  Monittur  is  late  tUt 

ruing,  and  we  have  nothing  to  amuse  us."  • 

*Who  are  you?"  cried  another,  a  tall,  insolent-looking  fellow,  with  • 

rk  moustache.     **  That's  the  first  question.     I've  seen  a  *  nunUon*  in  m 

itar  dress  before  now." 

*I  am  too  late  a  resident  here,"  answered  I,  **to  guess  how  far  inso* 

tee  goes  unpunished ;  but  if  I  were  outside  these  walls,  and  you  also* 

teach  you  a  lesson  you  have  yet  to  learn,  sir." 

*Parhleur^  said  one  of  the  former  speakers,  **  Jacques,  he  has  you 
re,  though  it  was  no  ^reat  sharpness  to  see  you  were  a  blank-bee. 
The  tall  fellow  movea  away,  muttering  to  himself,  as  a  hearty  laugh 
ike  forth  among  the  rest. 

«And  now,"  said  the  abb^,  with  a  simper,  <* pardon  the  liberty;  bul 
re  you  had  any  trifling  inducement  for  coming  to  pass  a  few  dajrr 
ne  T  Were  you  making  love  to  Madame  la  Consulesse  ?  or  did  you 
gh  at  General  Bonaparte's  grand  dinners  ?  or  have  you  been  learning 
glish  grammar  ?  or  what  was  it  ?"  , 

[  ahook  my  head  and  was  silent. 

'Come,  come,  be  frank  with  us :  unblemished  virtue  fares  very  ill  here. 
ere  was  a  gentleman  lost  his  head  this  morning,  who  never  did  any 
ng  in  all  his  life,  other  than  keep  the  post-office  at  Tarbes ;  somehow, 

happened  to  let  a  letter  pass  into  a  bag,  addressed  to  an  elderly  gen-> 
man  in  England,  called  Count  D'Artois,  not  knowing^that  the  count'a 
ters  are  always  '  to  the  care  of  Citizen  Bonaparte.'  Well,  they  short* 
ed  him  by  the  neck  for  it.     Cruel !  you  will  say !  but  so  much  for 


locence." 


''For  the  last  time'then,  gentlemen,  I  must  express  my  sincere  sorrow 
kt  I  have  neither  murder,  treason,  nor  any  other  infamy  on  my  con* 
ence,  which  might  qualify  me  for  the  distinguished  honour  of  asso- 
utiDg  with  you.  Such  beipg  the  case,  and  my  sense  of  my  deficiency 
ing  so  great,  you  will,  I'm  sure,  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  obtrude  oof 
Biety  of  which  I  am  unworthy,  and  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
S^  a  fi^ood-day  to ;"  with  this  and  a  formal  bow,  returned  equally 
by  the  rest,  I  moved  on,  and  entered  the  tower. 
n^  wi  sftd  fts  were  xpy  own  reflections,  yet  did  I  pilfer  then 
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tompmnj  to  that  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  for  whom  already  I  begfiA 
conceive  a  perfect  feelmg  of  abhorrence. 

Revolting,  indeed,  was  the  indifference  to  fame,  honoar,  and  even  1 
which  I  already  witnessed  among  them;  hut  what  was  it  compared ii 
the  deliberate  treachery  of  men  who  could  wait  for  the  hour  when 
heart,  overflowing  with  sorrow,  opened  itself  for  consolation  and  comf 
and  then  search  its  every  recess  for  proofs  of  guilt  that  should  bring 
mourner  to  the  scafllbld. 

How  any  government  could  need— -how  they  could  tolerate  such  m 
sins  as  these,  I  could  not  conceive.  And  was  this  his  doing — ^were  tb 
hU  minions,  whose  high-souled  chivalry  had  been  my  worship  and 
idolatry  T  No,  no ;  I'O  not  believe  it.  Bonaparte  knows  not  the  d 
and  terrible  secrets  of  these  gloomy  walls.  The  hero  of  Areola, 
conoueror  of  Italy,  wots  not  of  the  frightful  tyranny  of  those  dungec 
did  he  but  know  them,  what  a  destmy  would  wait  on  those  wl^  1 
stain  with  crime  and  treachery  the  fame  of  that  **  Belle  France"  he  a 
80  great. 

0  that,  in  the  hour  of  my  accusation— in  the  very  last  of  my 
were  it  on  the  step  of  the  guillotine,  I  could  but  speak  with  word 
reach  him,  and  say,  how  elory  like  his  must  be  tarnished,  if  such  di 
went  unpunished ;  that,  while  thousands  and  thousands  were  welcon 
his  path  with  wild  enthusiasm  and  joy,  in  the  cold  cells  of  the  Ten 
there  were  breaking  hearts,  whose  sorrow-wrung  confessions  were  n 
teied— Avhose  prayers  were  canvassed  for  evidences  of  desires  that  m 
be  converted  into  treason.  He  could  have  no  sympathy  with  men 
these  :  not  such  the  brave  who  followed  him  at  Lodi ;  not  kindred  » 
were  they  who  died  for  him  at  Marenro.  Alas !  alas !  how  might : 
read  of  him  hereaAer,  if  by  such  acts  the  splendour  of  his  greatness 
to  suffer  stain.  While  thoughts  like  these  filled  my  mind,  and,  in 
excitement  of  awakened  imagination,  I  trod  my  little  cell  backward 
Ibrward,  the  jailor  entered,  and,  having  locked  the  door  behind  him, 
frroached  me.  **You  are  the  Sous-Lieutenant  Burke:  is  it  not 
Well,  I  have  a  letter  for  you  1 1  promised  to  deliver  it  on  the  one  condi 
<Mily— which  is,  that,  when  read,  you  shall  tear  it  in  pieces :  were  it  kn 
that  I  did  this,  my  head  would  roll  in  the  Plaine  de  Gren^Ile  before  i 
break  to-morrow.  I  also  promised  to  put  you  on  your  guard :  spei 
few  here ;  confide  in  none.    And  now  here  is  your  letter." 

1  opened  the  billet  hastily,  and  read  the  few  lines  it  contained,  w 
evidently  were  written  in  a  feigned  hand*^-**  Tour  life  is  in  danger- 
delay  may  be  your  ruin-^-address  the  minister  at  once,  as  to  the  caoi 
your  detention,  and  for  the  charges  under  which  you  are  commit 
demand  permission  to  consult  an  advocate,  and  when  demanded,  it  ( 
be  refused.  Write  to  Monsieur  Baillot,  of  4,  Rue  Chantereine,  in  wl 
you  may  trust  implicitly,  and  who  has  already  instructions  for  your  defe 
Aooepi  the  enclosed,  and  believe  in  the  faithful  attachment  of  a  bid 
finena."  A  biilet  de  banqut  for  three  ihousand  francs  was  folded  in 
note*  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  I  read  it. 

-*•  Parbieul  VU  not  ask  3rou  lo  tear  this,  though,*'  said  the  jaaeri  i 
iM&ded  it  to  me ;  *•  and  now  let  me  see  you  destroy  the  other.** 

I  read  and  reread  the  few  Knes  orer  and  over,  some  new  mea' 
mnUmg  me  at  each  word,  while  I  asked  myself  from  whom  it  could  1 
«ome.  Was  it  De  Beauvmisf  ordare  I  hope  it  was  one  denesl  ton 
Milit  WhotiliMiintlM^aadAeiittewofmyeziatoQCOyeoiiU 
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my  sorrow,  and  leav^-  hope  as  my  companion  in  the 
f  a  prison. 

,  be  quick,"  cried  the  jailer;  **my  being  here  so  long 
d.     Tear  it  at  once." 

ith  an  eager  eye  every  morsel  of  paper  as  it  fell  from  my 
ecmed  at  ease  a",  the  last  dropped  tp  the  ground ;  and 
raking  a  word,  unlocked  the  door  and  withdrew, 
ked  sailor,  clinging  to  some  wave-tossed  raft,  and  watch- 
ot  eye  tne  falling  day,  where  no  friendly  sail  has  once 
last,  as  every  hope  dies  out  one  by  one  within  him,  he 
k  through  the  plashing  of  the  sea,  calling  on  him  to  live, 
g  like  what  were  my  sensations,  as,  once  more  alone  in 
t  of  the  friendly  voice  that  could  arouse  me  from  my  cold 
me  hope  again. 

e  came  over  the  world  to  my  eyes ;  the  very  cell  itself  no 
irk  and  dreary ;  the  faint  sun-light  that  fell  through  the 
eemed  soft  and  mellow ;  the  voices  I  heard  without  struck 
lant  and  harsh ;  the  reckless  gayety  I  shuddered  at ;  the 
abhorred.  I  could  compassionate  the  one,  and  openlj 
' ;  and  it  was  in  that  stout  determination  at  my  heart  that 
to  the  garden  where  still  the  others  lingered,  waiting  for 
mmoned  them  to  dinner. 


t. 
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ame,  and  all  was  silent  in  the  prison,  I  sat  down  to  write 
minister.  I  knew  enough  of  such  matters  to  be  awar^ 
he  great  requisite ;  and,  therefare,  without  any  attempt 
'  accusation,  by  a  defence  of  ray  motives,  I  simply,  hut 
landed  the  charge  alleged  against  me,  and  prayed  for  the 
speedy  investigation  into  my  conduct.  Such  were  the 
ly  unknown  friend,  and,  as  I  proceeded  to  follow  them, 
once  became  apparent  to  me.  Haste  was  recommended, 
"•ent  such  explanations  and  inauiries  into  my  conduct  at 
t  afford.  My  appearance  at  tne  chateau  might  still  be  a 
1,  and  one  which  might  remain  unfathomable,  if  an/ 
were  put  forward.  And  what  more  could  be  laid  to  my 
the  brevet  of  colonel  was  found  on  my  person ;  but  this 
th  allege  had  never  been  accepted  by  me.  They  would 
m  me  on  such  testimony,  unsupported  by  any  direct 
►  could  bring  such  save  De  Beauvais?  Flimsy  and  weak 
were,  yet  were  they  enough  in  my  then  frame  of  mind 
)urage  and  nerve  of  heart ;  out,  more  than  all,  I  trusted  in 
ilty  I  felt  for  the  cause  of  the  government  and  its  grei^ 
ent  which,  however  difficult  to  prove,  gave  mysellin* 
'  safety  which  only  can  flow  from  strong  conviction  oif 
ty  80  happen,  thought  I,  that  circamdtances  may  appear 
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against  me,  but  I  know  and  feel  my  heart  is  true  and  firm,  and  even  at  the 
worst  such  a  consciousness  will  enable  me  to  bear  whatever  may  be  my 
fortune. 

The  next  morning  my  nhered  manner  and  happier  look  excited  the 
attention  of  the  others,  who  by  various  endeavours  tried  to  fathom  the 
cause,  or  learn  any  particulars  of  my  fate ;  but  in  vain,  for  already  I  was 
on  my  guard  against  even  a  chance  expression,  and,  save  on  the  most 
commonplace  topics,  held  no  intercourse  with  any.  Far  from  being 
offended  at  my  reserve,  they  seemed  rather  to  have  conceived  a  species 
of  respect  for  one  whose  secrecy  imparted  something  of  interest  to  him; 
and  while  they  tried,  by  the  chance  allusion  to  political  events  and 
characters,  to  sound  me,  I  could  see  that,  though  bafHedphey  by  no  means 
gave  up  the  battle. 

As  time  wore  on,  this  half-persecution  died  away ;  each  day  broaghc 
some  new  prisoner  or  other  among  us,  or  removed  some  of  those  we  had 
to  other  places  of  confinement,  and  thus  I  became  forgotten  in  the  inte- 
rest of  newer  events.  About  a  week  after  my  entrance  we  were  walking 
as  usual  about  the  gardens,  M'hen  a  rumour  ran,  that  a  prisoner  of  great 
conseauence  had  been  arrested  the  preceding  night,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Temple ;  and  various  surmises  were  afloat  as  to  who  he  might  be,  or 
whetner  he  should  be  *'en  secret,"  or  at  large.  While  the  point  was 
eagerly  discussed,  a  low  door  from  the  house  was  opened,  and  the  jailer 
appeared,  followed  bv  a  largo,  powerful  man,  whom  in  one  glanct  I 
remembered  as  the  chief  of  the  Vendean  party  at  the  chateau,  and  the 
same  who  effected  his  escape  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  passed  close 
to  where  I  stood,  his  arm  folded  on  his  breast — his  clear  blue  eye  bent 
calmly  on  me — yet  never  by  the  slightest  sign  did  he  indicate  that  he 
had  ever  met  me  before.  I  divined  at  once  his  meaning,  and  felt  grateful 
for  what  I  guessed  might  be  a  measure  necessary  to  my  safety. 

«*  I  tell  you,"  said  a  shrivelled  old  fellow,  in  a  worn  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  who  held  the  Monlttur  of  that  day  in  his  hand — **  I  teU  you  it  is 
himself;  and  see,  his  hand  is  wounded— -though  he  docs  his  best  to  con- 
ceal the  bandage  in  his  bosom." 

"  Well,  well— read  us  the  account ;  where  did  it  occur  ?"  cried  two  or 
three  in  a  breath. 

The  old  man  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  and,  having  arranged  hit 
spectacles,  and  unfolded  the  journal,  held  out  his  hand  to  proclaim  silence* 
when  suddenly  a  wild  cheer  broke  from  the  distant  part  of  Uie  gardem   - 
whither  the  newlv-arrived  prisoner  had  turned  his  stops ;  a  second  loader 
followed,  in  which  the  cry  of «« Vive  le  Roi"  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

**  You  hear  them,"  said  the  old  man.  «« Was  I  right  now  ?  I  knew  it 
must  be  him." 

"  Strange  enough,  too,  he  should  not  be  en  »ecrei,'^  said  another.  "The 
generals  have  never  been  suflTered  to  speak  to  any  one  since  their  confine* 
ment.     But  read  on,  let  us  hear  it." 

"  On  yesterday  morning,"  said  the  little  man,  reading  aloud,  •«  Picot,  * 
the  servant  of  George,  was  arrested,  and  although  every  endeavour  wsJ  *^ 
made  to  induce  him  to  confess  where  his  master  was-——"  ^ 

« Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  Dechos  T"   said  a  tallt  ^ 
melancholy  looking  man,  with  a  blue  head — »«that  means  the  torture; 
thumb-screws  and  flint-vices  are  the  mode  once  more  ;   see  here.'*    A»  * 
he  spoke  he  undid  a  silk  handkerchief  that  was  wrapped  around  hb  wrist*  -' 
and  exhibited  a  hand  that  seemed  actually  smashed  into  fragment»--ih0-  - 
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hmet  were  forced  into  many  places  through  the  flesh,  whiqh  hung  in 
lark-coloured  and  hlood-stained  pieces  about. 

**  I  would  show  that  hand  at  the  tribunal/*  muttered  an  old  soldier  in  a 
Faded  frock.     **  Fd  hold  it  up  when  they'd  ask  me  to  swear.*' 

**  Tour  head  would  only  fare  the  worse  for  doing  so,**  said  the  abb^. 
"  Read  on.  Monsieur  Duchos.*' 

M  O,  where  was  I  ? — Pardieu,  colonel,  I  wish  you  would  cover  that  up : 
I  ahall  dream  of  that  terrible  thumb  all  night.  Here  wo  are— ^  Though 
nothing  could  be  learned  from  Picot,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  bri« 
gana '  *• 

**  *<  Ha,  ha,"  said  a  fat  little  fellow  in  a  blouse,  "  they  call  them  all 
brigands— Moreau  is  a  briffand— Pichegru  is  a  brigand,  too." 

«*  *  That  the  brigand  had  passed  Monday  night  near  Chaillot,  and  on 
Tuesday,  towards  eyening,  was  seen  at  St.  Qenevieye,  where  it  was 
suspected  he  slept  on  the  mountain ;  on  Wednesday  the  police  traced 
bim  to  the  cabriolet  stand  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Conae,  where  he 
took  a  carriage  and  droye  towards  the  Odeon.'  *' 

^  Probably  he  was  going  to  the  spectacle.  What  did  they  play  that 
Biffht  r*  said  the  fat  man.  **  *Za  mort  de  BarberoussCf^  perhaps.*' 
^fhe  other  read  our— ^*  *  The  officer  cried  out  as  he  seized  his  bridle,  Je 
vou$  arriiet  when  Qeorge  leyelled  a  pistol,  and  shot  him  through  the  fore* 
beadf  and  then,  springing  ofer  the  dead  body,  dashed  down  the  street. 
The  butchers  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  knew  the  reward  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  pursued  and  fell  upon  him  with  their  hatchets ;  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  followed,  in  which  the  brigand's  wrist  was  nearly  seyered 
from  his  arm,  and,  thus  disabled  and  oyerpowered,  he  was  secured  and 
conyeyed  to  the  Temple.' " 

**  And  who  is  this  man  ?"  said  I  in  a  whisper  to  the  tall  person  near  me. 

*<  The  General  Qeorge  Cadoudal— a  braye  Breton,  and  a  faithful  fol« 
lower  of  his  king,"  replied  he ;  *<  and  may  Heayen  have  pity  on  him  now !" 
He  crossed  himself  piously  as  he  spoke,  and  moved  slowly  away. 

Qeorge  Cadoudal,  repeated  I  to  myself— the  same  whose  description 
figured  on  every  wall  of  the  capital,  and  for  whose  apprehension  immense 
rewards  were  ofiered;  and  with  an  inward  shudder  t  thought  of  my 
chance  intercourse  with  the  man — to  harbour  whom  was  death— -the 
dreadful  chief  of  the  Chouans— the  daring  Breton-*of  whom  Paris  rung 
with  stories.  And  this  was  the  companion  of  Henri  de  Beauvais.  Re* 
yohring  such  thoughts,  I  strolled  along  unconsciously,  until  1  reached  the 
place  where,  some  days  before,  1  had  seen  the  Vendeans  engaged  ia 
prqrer.  The  loud  tone  of  a  deep  voice  arrested  my  steps.  I  stopped 
and  listened.  It  was  George  himself  who  spoke ;  he  stood,  drawn  up  to 
bis  full  height,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  circle  who  sat  around  on  the  grass. 
Though  the  language  was  a  paioist  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  I  could  catch 
here  and  there  some  indication  of  his  meaning,  as  much  perhaps  from  hia 
ffesture  and  the  look  of  those  he  addressed,  as  from  the  words  themselves . 
It  was  an  exhortation  to  them  to  endure  with  fortitude  the  lot  that  luui 
befallen  them — to  meet  death  when  it  came  without  fear,  as  they  could 
do  so  without  dishonour— to  strengthen  their  courage  by  looking  to  himy 
who  would  always  give  them  an  example  of  what  they  should  be.  The 
hat  wqiia  he  apoke  were  in  a  plainer  dialect,  and  almost  these— ^*  Throw 
.no  glaace  on  the  paat.  We  are  where  we  are— we  are  where  GU>d  in 
Ub  wMonit  and  for  hia  own  ends,  baa  pb^ed  ua.  If.  this  cauae  be.  jwtt 
ottr  Maityxdom  ia  a  blessed  one ;  ifit  Mnotao^outdtail^iAt^^lfUfii^ 
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ment ;   and  neyer  forget  that  you  are  permitted  to  meet  it  from  the  same 
spot  where  our  glorious  monarch  went  to  meet  his  own." 

A  cry  of  Vive  It  Hoi,  half-stifled  hy  sobs  of  emotion,  broke  from  the 
listeners,  and  they  rose  and  pressed  around  him. 

There  he  stood  in  the  midst,  while,  like  children,  they  came  to  kiss  his 
hand — to  hear  him  speak  one  word^-cven  to  look  on  him.  Their 
swarthy  faces,  where  hardship  and  suffering  had  left  many  a  deep  lino 
and  furrow,  beamed  with  smiles  as  he  turned  towards  them ;  and  many 
a  proud  look  was  bent  on  the  rest  by  those  to  whom  he  addressed  a  single 
word.  One  I  could  not  help  remarking  above  the  others,  a  blight,  paJe, 
and  handsome  youth,  whose  almost  girlish  cheek  the  first  down  of  youth 
was  shading.  Georgtt  leaned  his  arm  round  his  neck,  and  called  bim  by 
his  name,  and  in  a  voice  almost  tremulous  from  emotion.  **  And  you, 
Bouret  de  Lozier,  whose  infancy  wanted  nothing  of  luxury  and  enjoy* 
ment — for  whom  all  that  wealth  and  affection  could  bestow  were  in 
abundance— how  do  you  bear  these  rugged  reverses,  my  dear  boyT* 

The  youth  looked  up  with  eyes  bathed  in  tears ;  the  hectic  spot  in  his 
laoe  gave  way  to  the  paleness  of  death,  and  his  lips  moved  without  a  sound. 

'*  He  has  been  ill — the  count  has,"  said  a  peasant  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Poor  fellow  I"  said  George.  "  He  was  not  meant  for  trials  like 
these  ;  the  cares  he  used  to  bury  in  his  mother's  lap  met  other  consola- 
tions than  our  ruder  ones.  Look  up,  Bouvet,  nty  man,  and  remember 
you  are  a  man." 

The  youth  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  looked  fearfully  aroundi  as 
if  dreading  something,  while  he  clutched  the  strong  arm  beside  him,  at 
though  for  protection. 

«« Courage,  toy— courage,"  said  George.  "  We  are  together  here— 
what  can  harm  you  7" 

Then,  dropping  his  voice  and  turning  to  the  rest,  he  added  : 

••  They  have  been  tampering  with  his  reason — his  eye  betrays  a  wan- 
dering intellect.  Take  him  with  you,  Claude-^he  loves  you — and  do 
not  leave  him  for  a  moment." 

The  youth  pressed  George's  fingers  to  his  pale  lips,  and,  with  head 
bent  down  and  listless  gait,  moved  slowly  away. 

As  I  wandered  from  the  spot,  my  heart  was  full  of  all  I  witnessed. 
The  influence  of  their  chief  had  surprised  me  the  night  of  the  attack  on 
the  chateau.  But  how  much  more  wonderful  did  it  seem  now,  when 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a  prison — the  only  exit  to  which  was  the 
path  that  led  to  the  guillotine  !  Yet  was  their  reliance  on  all  he  said  as 
great,  as  implicit  their  faith  in  him,  as  warm  their  affection,  as  though 
success  had  crowned  each  effort  he  suggested,  and  that  fortune  had  been 
as  kind  as  she  had  proved  adverse  to  his  enterprise. 

Such  were  the  Chouans  in  the  Temple.  Life  had  presented  to  their 
hardy  natures  too  many  vicissitudes  to  make  them  quail  beneath  the  hor- 
rors of  a  prison :  death  they  had  confronted  in  many  shapes,  and  they 
feared  it  not,  even  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Loyalty  to  the 
exiled  family  of  France  was  less  a  political  than  a  religious  Reeling— one 
inculcated  at  the  altar,  and  carried  home  to  the  fireside  of  the  cottage. 
Devotion  to  their  king  was  a  part  of  their  faith.  The  sovereign  was  but 
a  saint  the  more  in  their  calendar.  The  glorious  triumphs  of  the  reve- 
kitionary  armies— 4he  great  conquests  of  the  consulate—found  no  irpm- 
pathy  within  their  bosoms ;  they  neither  joined  the  battle  nor  partook  of 
ym  ormtum.    They  looked  on  aXL  aue\i  at  \\kA  ^g^sata^  ^^fas^sMot  of  tha 
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hour ;  and  muttered  to  each  other  that  the  bon  Dieu  could  not  bless  a 
nation  that  was  false  to  its  king. 

Who  could  see  them>  as  they  met  each  morning,  and  not  feel  deeply 
interested  in  these  brave,  but  simple  peasants.  At  day-break  they  knelt 
together  in  prayer,  their  chief  officiating  as  priest ;  their  deep  voices 
jomed  in  the  hymn  of  their  own  native  valleys,  as  with  tearful  eyes  they 
sang  the  song  that  reminded  ihem  of  home.  The  service  over,  George 
addressed  them  in  a  short  speech — some  words  of  advice  and  guidance 
for  the  coming  day — reminding  them  that  ere  another  morning  shonCf 
many  miffht  be  summoned  before  the  tribunal  te  be  examined,  and  from 
thence  lea  forth  to  death  ;  exhorting  them  to  fidelity  to  each  other,  and 
loyalty  to  their  glorious  cause.  Then  came  the  games  of  their  country, 
which  they  played  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  and  happiness. 
These  were  again  succeeded  by  hours  passed  in  hearing  and  relating 
stories  of  the  beloved  Bretagne  ;  of  its  tried  faith  and  its  ancient  bravery. 
While  through  all,  they  lived  a  community  apart  from  the  other  prison- 
ers, who  never  dared  to  obtrude  upon  them :  nor  did  the  most  venture- 
some of  the  police  spies  ever  transgress  a  limit  that  might  have  cost  him 
his  life. 

Thus  did  these  two  different  currents  run  side  by  side  within  the  walls 
of  the  Temple,  and  each  regarding  the  other  with  distrust  and  dislike. 

WhQe  thus  I  felt  a  growing  interest  for  these  bold,  but  simple  children 
of  the  forest,  my  anxiety  for  my  own  fate  grew  hourly  greater.     No 
answer  was  ever  returned  to  my  letter  to  the  minister,  nor  any  notice^ 
taken  of  it  whatever ;  and  though  each  day  1  heard  of  some  one  or  other* 
being  examined  before  the  **  Tribunal  Special,"  or  the  Prefet  dePolice^ 
1  seemed  as  much  forgotten  as  though  the  grave  enclosed  me.    My  dread 
of  any  thing  like  acquaintance  or  intimacy  with  the  other  prisoners  pre- 
vented my  learning  much  of  what  went  forward  each  day,  and  of  whicbp 
from  some    source  or  other,  they  seemed  well  informed.      A  chance 
phrase^— en  odd  word  now  and  then  dropped — would  tell  me  of  some 
new  discovery  by  the  police,  or  some  recent  confession  by  a  captured 
conspirator  ;  out  of  what  the  crime  consisted,  and  who  were  they  priii<^ 
cipally  implicated,  1  remained  totally  ignorant.  . 

It  was  well  known  that  both  Moreau  and  PicheCTU  were  confined  in  Mt 
part  of  the  tower  that  opened  upon  the  terrace  ;  but  neither  sufieze^to 
cojdmunicaie  with  each  other,  nor  even  to  appear  at  large  like  the  otheir. 
prisoners.  It  was  rumoured  too,  that  each  day  one  or  both  were  submit^ 
ted  tfi  lon^  ^and  searching  examinations,  which  it  was  said  had  hitherto^ 
eKcited  nouiing  from  either,  save  total  denial  of  any  complicity  whatevertt 
aod  complete  ignorance  of  the  plots  and  machinations  of  others. 

So  much  we  could  learn  from  the  MoniteuTy  which  reached  us  eiic]l. 
day;  and*  while  assuming  a  tone  of  open  reprobation  regarding  the 
Chouans,  spoke  in  terms  the  most  cautious  end  reserved  respecting  the 
tm>  generals,  as  if  probing  the  public  mind  hgw  far  their  impJictttion 
in  treason  might  be  credited,  and  iwith  what  faith  the  proofs  of  thejf. 
participati<m  might  be  received. 

At  last  the  train  seemed  laid ;  the  explosion  was  all  prepared»  end 
nothing  wanting  but  the  spark  to  ignite  it.     A  letter  from  Moreau*  tQ  the 
otosnl  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  government  paper,  in  which,  %S3Mk 
rscabitnlation  in  terms  most  suitable  the  services  he  Vi^  xexi^^^  ^^^ 
sepnUlic  wiiile  in  commmod  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine)  Xke  cq>\i&^^\iaa^ 
mi  ulwm^  po§§e96^d  of  the  coavention,  the  {requeiil  occ^<8AAi%ft  ^>id« 
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^**  *^^/  '^^  EJ®^®^  started,  and  Thuriot,  who  sat  beside  him,  looked 
up  temfied,  while  Pichegru  went  on.  '  •  So  the  whole  of  this  negotiation 
about  Cayenne  is  then  a  falsehood.  Your  promise  to  make  me  governor 
Uiere,  if  I  consented  to  quit  France  forever,  was  a  trick  to  extort  con- 
fession, or  a  bribe  to  silence.  Be  it  so.  Now  come  what  will,  I'll  not 
leave  France ;  and  more  still,  I'll  declare  everything- before  the  jadffes 
openly  at  the  tribunal.  The  people  shall  know— all  Europe  shall  know 
—who  is  my  accuser,  and  what  he  is.  .Yes,  your  consul  himself  treated 
with  the  Bourbons  in  Italy :  the  necoliations  were  begun,  continued, 
carried  on,  and  only  broken  off  by  his  own  excessive  demands.  Ay,  1  ' 
«n  prove  it :  his  very  return  from  Egypt  through  the  whole  English  " 
fleets— that  happy  chance,  as  you  were  wont  to  term  it — was  a  secret 
treaty  with  Pitt  fof  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family  on  his  reachmg 
Paris.  These  facts,  and  facts  you  shall  confess  them,  are  in  my  power 
to  prove ;  and  prove  them  I  will  in  the  face  of  all  France.'  " 
»  "  Poor  f^ichegru,"  said  the  abb^,  contemptuously.  "  What  an  ill- 
tempered  child  a  great  general  may  be,  after  all !  Did  he  think  the  hour 
would  ever  come  for  him  to  realize  such  a  dream  T" 

"What  do  you  mean  T"  cried  two  or  three  together. 

••The  Corsican  never  forgets  a  vendetta,"  was  the  cool  reply,  as  he 
walked  away. 

*«True,"  said  the  colonel,  thoughtfully,  "  quite  true." 

To  me  these  words  were  riddles.  My  own  feeling  toward  Pichegni 
was  one  of  contempt  and  pity,  that  in  any  depth  of  misfortune  he  could 
resort  to  such  an  unworthy  attack  upon  him  who  still  was  the  idol  of  all 
mj  thoughts ;  and  for  this  the  conaueror  of  Holland  stood  now  as  low 
in  my  esteem  as  the  most  vulgar  or  the  rabble  gang  that  each  day  saw 
«enteiieed  to  the  galleys* 


CHAPTER  IXXV.  » 

TM  ailON  or  TiaaOE  ITKDBR  THB  OOHStlLATB. 

'  Ok  tKe  morning  that  followed  the  scene  I  have  spoken  of,  came  the 
news  of  the  arrest,  the  trial,  and  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghein.  That 
terrible  tragedy,  which  yet  weighs,  and  will  weiffh  forever  on  the  me* 
moiT  of  the  period,  reached  us  m  our  prison  with  all  the  terrible  fores 
of  circumstances  to  make  it  a  day  of  sorrow  and  mourning.  Thd  youth* 
the  virtues,  the  bravery  of  the  prmcc  had  made  him  the  idol  of  his  party; 
and  while  his  death  was  lamented  for  his  own  sake,  his  followers  read  m 
)t  the  determination  of  the  government  to  stop  at  nothing  in  their  resolve 
to  exterminate  that  party.  A  gloomy  silence  sat  upon  the  Chouans,  who 
BO  longer  moved  about,  aa  before,  regardless  of  their  coniineraent  to  a 
prison.  Their  chief  remained  apart ;  he  neither  spoke  to  any  one,  nor 
seemed  to  notice  those  who  passed ;  he  looked  stunned  and  stupefied^ 
rather  than  deeply  affected ;  and  when  he  lifted  his  eyes  their  expressiom 
was  oold  and  wandering.  Even  the  other  prisoners,  who  rarely  gavis 
wv  to  tdelhig  of  miy  kjndf  see  mad  «t  fvral  ovet^>it\wit^  Vj  ^t«^  •**" 
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tidings ;  and,  doubtless,  many,  who  before  had  trusted  to  rank  and  infli 
ence  for  their  safety,  saw  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  sue 
aid,  when  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  a  **  Conde'*  himself. 

I,  who  neither  knew  the  political  movements  of  the  time,  nor  tl 
sources  of  the  danger  the  consurs  party  anticipated,  could  only  moui 
orer  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  gallant  prince  whose  daring  had  cost  him  b 
life,  and  never  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  callinfi^  in  Question  the  honoi 
•r  goQd  faith  of  Bonaparte  in  an  affair  of  wnich  I  could  have  eaail 
believed  him  totally  ignorant.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  representation  ( 
Ihe  Moniteur;  and  whatever  doubts  the  hints  about  me  might  hav 
excited,  were  speedily  allayed  by  the  accounts  I  read  of  the  consul 
indignation  at  the  haste  and  informality  of  the  trial,  and  his  deep  angc 
at  the  catastrophe  that  followed  it. 

•*  Savory  will  be  disgraced  for  this,"  said  I  to  the  abb£,  who  leant 
over  my  shoulder  while  I  read  the  paper.  *'  Bonaparte  will  never  fo 
l^ve  him." 

**  You  mistake,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  he,  with  a  strange  expression 
could  not  fathom :  **  the  consul  is  tne  most  forgiving  of  men ;  ne  nevi 
Dears  malice." 

**  But  here  was  a  dreadful  event— a  crime  perhaps." 

"  Only  a  fault,"  resumed  he.  "  By-the-by,  colonel,  this  order  aboi 
closing  the  barriers  will  be  excessively  inconvenient  to  the  good  paopj 
of  Paris." 

**  I  have  been  thinking  over  that,  too,"  said  an  over-dressed,  afiectei 
looking  youth,  whose  perfumed  curls  and  studied  costume  formed 
itiange  contrast  with  Uie  habits  of  his  fellow-prisoners.     "  If  they  ahi 
«p  the  barrier  de  I'EtoUe,  what  are  they  to  do  tor  Lonffchamps  T" 

^^Parbleu,  that  did  not  strike  me,"  interposed  the  colonel,  tappinc  h 
forehead  with  his  finger.  "  I'll  wager  a  crown  they  haven't  thougnt  o 
that  themselves."  ' 

"The  Champs  Elysees  are  surely  long  enough  for  such  tomfoolery/ 
said  the  quarter-master,  in  a  grufi^,  savage  tone. 

"Not  one  half,"  was  the  imperturbable  reply  of  the  youth;  "am 
Longcharops  had  promised  admirably  this  year.  I  had  ordered  a  ca 
loche — ligrht  blue,  with  gill  circles  on  the  wheels,  and  a  bronzed  cairin^ 
to  the  pole — ^like  an  antique  chariot." 

^^Parbleu,  you  are  more  likely  to  take  your  next  airing  in  a  simple] 
conveyance,"  said  the  quarter-master,  with  a  grin.  * 

•«  I  was  to  have  driven  ]$l  Comtesse  de  Beauflera  to  the  Bois  de  Boo* 
logno        " 

"You  must  content  yourself  with  the  Count  de  la  Marque"— du 
j^iifon  name  of  the  executioner^—"  instead,"  growled  out  the  oUier. 

I  turned  away,  no  less  disgusted  at  the  frivolity  that  could  only  see  in 
lbs  dreadful  event  that  took  place  the  temporary  interruption  to  a  vain 
«nd  silly  promenade,  than  at  the  savage  coarseness  that  could  levd  in 
the  pain  common  misfortune  gave  him  the  privilege  of  inflicting. 

Such,  however,  was  the  prevalent  tone  of  thinking  and  speaking  there 

The  death  of  friends— the  rain  of  those  best  loved  and  cared  for— du 

''^.^nger  that  each  day  came  nearer  to  themselves — ^were  all  casualties  tt 

'•-ijlfcic.b  babit,  recklessness  of  life,  and  libertinism  had  accustomed  them 

i^iM»  about  former  jmodes  of  lift,  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  its  deligbt 

j>|4  4i0SipatioQ^tlisy  convexaed  with  the  most  eager  interest.    It  is  mv 
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and  noblest  traits  that  in  happier  circumstances  had  never  found  the 
necessity  that  gave  them  birth,  so,  in  others,  adversity  depresses  and 
demoralizes  those  weaker  temperaments  that  seem  formed  to  sail 
safely  in  the  calm  waters,  but  never  destined  to  brave  the  stormy  seat 
of  life. 

With  such  associates  I  could  have  neither  sympathy  nor  friendships 
and  my  life  passed  on  in  one  unbroken  and  dreary  monotony— day  suc- 
ceeding dav,  and  night  following  night — till  my  thoughts,  turned  ever 
mward,  had  worn  as  it  were  a  track  for  themselves,  in  which  the  worl^ 
without  and  its  people  had  no  share  whatever.  Not  only  was  my  appli- 
cation  to  the  minister  unanswered,  but  1  was  never  examined  before  any 
of  the  tribunals;  and  sometimes  the  dreadful  fate  of  those  prisoners  who» 
in  the  reign  of  terror,  passed  their  whole  life  in  prison,  their  crimen— ► 
their  yeiy  existence  forgotten,  would  cross  my  mind,  and  strike  me  wilb 
terror  unspeakable.  ^ 

If,  in  the  sombre  atmosphere  of  the  Temple  a  sad  and  cheerless 
monotony  prevailed,  events  followed  fast  on  each  other  in  that  world 
from  which  its  gloomy  walls  excluded  us :  every  hour  was  some  new 
feature  of  the  dark  conspiracy  brought  to  light ;  the  vigilance  of  Monsieur 
Real  slept  not  night  or  day;  and  all  that  bribery,  terror,  or  torture  could 
fflect,  was  put  into  requisition  to  obtain  full  and  precise  information  as 
to  every  one  concerned  in  the  plot. 

^t  was  a  bright,  fresh  morning  in  April — the  sixth  of  the  month — tli€r 
day  k  graven  on  my  memory — when,  on  walking  forth  into  the  garden^ 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  prisoners  standing  in  a  circle  round  a  tree  on 
vbich  a  placard  was  fastened,  with  glances  eagerly  turned  towards  tha 
paper,  or  bent  sadly  on  the  ground.  They  stood  around  sad  and  silenl^ 
to  my  question  of  what  had  occurred,  a  significant  look  at  the  tree  was 
the  only  reply  I  received,  while  in  the  faces  of  all  I  perceived  that  soma 
dreadful  hews"  had  reached  them.  Forcing  my  way  with  difficult]! 
though  the  crowd,  I  at  leng^th  approached  near  enough  to  read  the  plft» 
card,  on  which,  with  large  letters,  it  was  written —  ' 

^Ckarlta  Fichegru.,  ea>General  Republican^  a* est  etrangle  dans  saprisofK 
:  ••Arriia.     Le  Temple." 

"And  did  Pichegru,  the  great  conqueror  of  Holland,  die  by  his  own 
llaad?"  said  I,  as  my  eyes  rested  on  the  fatal  bulletin. 

"Don*t  you  read  it,  young  man?"  replied  a  deep  solemn  voice  besidst 
itte, which  I  at  once  knew  was  that  of  General  George  himself.  "Gan 
you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  information  supplied  by  the  police  1" 

The  by-standers  looked  up  with  a  terrified  and  frightened  expressioOii 
*B  if  dreading  lest  the  very  listening  to  his  words  might  be  construed,  into 
Ui  acquiescence  in  them. 

"Trust  me,  he  is  dead,"  continued  he :  **  they  who  have  announoed 
^  fate  here  have  reason  to  be  relied  on.  It  now  only  remains  to  be 
8een  how  he  died :  these  prison  maladies  have  a  strange  interest  for  us 
^ho  live  in  the  infected  climate;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  the  Monittun 
yonder,  a  full  hour  before  its  usual  time.  See  what  a  blessing,  gentle  . 
Jtten,  you  enjoy  in  a  paternal  government,  which  in  moments  of  publie 
anxiety  can  feel  for  your  distress,  and  hasten  to  alleviate  it." 

The  tone  of  sarcasm  he  spoke  in ;  the  measured  fall  of  every  ^acd% 
link  into  the  hearers'  minds,  and  though  they  stood  uxaXQ^  x!tia^  ^^ 
•▼en  wore  Irom  the  spot, 

»  T 
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f  ^  Here  is  the  Moniieuu  now,**  said  the  qoarter-mastery  opening  u 
paper  and  reading  aloud. 

**  To  his  oft-repeated  assurances  that  he  would  make  no  attempt  upc 

his  life '' 

^  A  rude  burst  of  laughter  from  George  interrupted  the  reader  here. 
*^  <•  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  touching  his  cap ;  «'  proceed,  I  pn 
mise  not  to  interrupt  you  again." 

'*  That  he  would  make  no  attempt  upon  his  life,  General  Pichegi 
obtained  permission  that  the  sentries  should  be  stationed  outside  his  cc 
during  the  night.  Haring  provided  himself  with  a  fa^ot,  which  I 
secreted  beneath  liis  bed,  he  supped  as  usual  in  the  evening  of  yette 
day;  eating  heartily  at  eleven  o  clock,  and  retiring  to  rest  by  twelve 
l¥iien  thus  alone,  he  placed  the  stick  within  the  folds  of  the  black  sil 
cravat  he  generally  wore  round  his  neck,  in  such  a  manner  as  whc 
twisted  to  act  Hke  a  tourniquet ;  and  having  turned  it  with  such  a  degn 
of  force  as  to  arrest  the  return  of  blood  irom  the  head,  he  fastens 
beneath  his  head  and  shoulder,  and,  in  this  manner,  apoplexy  supenrei 
nog,  expired." 

<*Par  St.  Louis,  sir,"  cried  George,  **the  explanation  is  admirable,  ao 
most  satisfactorflr  shows  how  a  man  may  possess  life  long  enough  to  I 
-certain  he  has  kuled  himself.  The  only  thine  wanting  is  for  the  genen 
to  assist  in  dressing  the  Droe^s  verbal,  when  doubtless  his  own  views  o 
his  case  would  be  equally  edifying  and  instructive ;  and  see,  already  th 
ceremony  has  beffun." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  number  of  persons  who  crossed  th 
terrace,  preceded  by  Savary,  in  his  uniform  of  the  gendartnei  d^diie^  an 
who  went  in  the  direction  of  the  cell  where  the  dead  body  lay. 

The  prisoners  now  fell  into  little  knots  and  groups,  talkmg  beneatl 
their  breath,  and  apparently  terrified  at  every  stir  about  them ;  each  com 
pared  his  sensation  of  what  he  thought  he  heard  durinjg^  the  night  w&l 
the  other.  Some  asserted  that'  the^  distinctly  heard  £e  chains  of  du 
drawbridge  creak  long  after  midnieht;  others  vouched  for  the  quid 
tjmmp  of  feet  along  the  corridors,  and  the  sounds  of  strange  voices ;  and 
one  whose  cell  was  beneath  that  of  Pichegru,  said  that  he  was  awoke 
before  day  by  a  violent  crash  overhead  folbwed  by  a  harsh  sound  like 
coughing,  wnich  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  ceased  entirely* 
These  were  vague  uncertain  siens,  yet  what  horrible  thoughts  did  th^ 
not  beget  in  each  listener's  mind ! 

As  1  stood  terror-struck  and  speechless,  I  felt  a  tap  on  my  shouMef' 
I  turned ;  it  was  the  Abb£,  who,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  irony,  stood 
behind  me. 

"  Poor  Savary,"  said  he  in  a  whisper ;   *«  how  will  he  ever  get  oter 
this  blunder,  and  it  so  very  like  the  former  pne  T" 
."^  He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  moved  away. 

"  Who  is  the  next,  sir  T'^  cried  George,  with  a  deep  voice,  as  he  saw 
Ae  assemblage  thus  accidentally  collected  about  to  break  up ;  MMoTeaVf 
porhaps.  One  thing  I  bid  you  all  bear  witness  to :  suicide  is  a  crime  1*11 
never  commit.    Let  no  narrative  of  a  cravat  and  a  fagot        " 

«<  Do  you  ever  eat  mushrooms,  general  ?"  said  the  Abb£,  dryly ;  ^lA 

whether  from  the  manner  of  the  speaker,  or  the  puzzled  look  of  him  to 

whom  the  speech  was  addressed,  the  whole  crowd  burst  into  a  fit  of 

Maghter;  the  emotion  seemed  like  one  in  whicb.  telief  was  felt  by  aB* 

^ejr  laaghed  long  and  loud ;  and  uow  ^e  lafiea  <^^  ^  issoradu^V^tJA 
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were  marked  by  every  character  of  deep  affliction,  looked  merry  and 
happy.  Each  nad  some  apropos  to  tell,  or  some  smart  witticism  to  let 
oflf against  his  neighbour;  and,  to  hear  them,  you  would  say  that  never 
was  there  a  subject  more  suggestive  of  drollery  than  the  one  of  suicide 
and  sudden  death.  r 

And  thus  it  was  ever ;  no  event  however  dreadful — no  circumstance 
however  shocking,  could  do  more  than  momentarily  affect  those  whose 
life  oflered  no  security,  nor  was  governed  by  any  principle.  Levity  and 
unbelief — unbelief  that  extended  not  only  to  matters  of  religion,  but 
actually  penetrated  every  relation  of  life,  rendering  them  skeptical  of 
friendship,  love,  truth,  honour,  and  charity — were  the  impulses  under 
which  they  lived ;  and  they  would  have  laughed  him  to  scorn  who  should 
have  attempted  to  establish  another  code  of  acting  or  thinking.  6uch 
reelings*  if  they  made  them  but  little  suited  to  all  the  habits  and  charities 
of  life,  certainly  rendered  them  most  indifierent  to  death  ;  and  much  of 
that  courage  so  much  lauded  and  admired  on  the  scaflbld,  had  no  other 
source  than  in  the  headlong  recklessness  the  prison  had  inculcated ;  the 
indifference  to  every  thing,  where  every  thing  was  questionable  and 
doubtful.  I 

I  struggled  powerfully  against  the  taint  of  such  a  consuming  malady. 
I  bethought  jne  of  my  boyhood  and  its  early  purpose— of  him  who  first 
stirred  my  soul  to  ambition — and  a.«ked  myself,  what  would  he  have 
thought  01  me  had  I  yielded  to  such  a  trial  as  this  ?  I  pictured  before 
me  a  career,  when  such  devotion  as  I  felt,  aided  by  a  stout  heart,  musi 
win  its  way  to  honour;  and  when  roused  to  thought,  these  low  depressing 
dreamf,  these  dark  hours  of  doubt  and  despair  vanished  before  it.  Bui 
gradually  my  health  yielded ;  my  lethargic  apathy  increased  upon  me ; 
the  gloomy  wall^  of  my  cell  had  thrown  their  shadow  over  my  spirit,  and 
I  sank  into  a  state  of  moping  indifference,  in  which  I  scarcely  marked 
the  change  of  day  and  night ;  and  at  length  felt  that  had  the  sentence 
been  pronounced,  which  condemned  me  for  life  to  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  I  could  have  heard  it  without  emotion. 

*' Come,  sous-lieutenant,  it*s  your  turn  now!*'  said  the  turnkey,  en- 
tering my  cell  one  morning,  where  I  sat  alone  at  breakfast ;  <«  I  haw  just 
received  the  orders  for  your  appearance.*' 

**How!  where  r'  said  I,  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the 
turning  of  his  words ;  **  before  the  pr^fet,  is  it  ?'' 

^'No,  no,  a  very  different  affair,  indeed ;  you  are  summoned  with  the 
Chtfuan  prisoners  to  appear  at  the  Palais  de  Justice.'* 

**The  Falais  1"  said  I,  as  for  the  first  time  for  weeks  past  a  sentiment 
•f  fear  crept  through  mc.  «•  Are  we  to  be  tried  without  having  a  list  of^ 
^e  charges  alleged  against  us  t" 

"You'll  hear  them  time  enough  in  court/* 

** Without  an  advocate  to  defend  us  ?'* 

♦*The  President  will  name  one  for  that  purpose." 

^And  can  the  jury — " 

••Jury  !  there  is  no  jury ;  the  consul  has  suspended  trial  by  jury  for 
^0  years.  Gome,  come,  don't  be  downheartca ;  your  friends  witnout 
•re  singing  away  as  gayly  as  though  it  were  a  festival.  My  faith,  that 
Oenenu  George  is  made  of  iron  I  believe.  He  has  been  confined,  «% 
Weref,  these  ten  days — his  rations  diminished  to  almost  a  starvation  kveL^ 
ind  yet  there  he  is  now,  with  his  countenance  aa  caXm  utvdi  \o&  \q^^i;&«^ 
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fim  u  if  he  were  at  large  on  the  hiUs  of  La  Tendeow    Cheer  iqp*  ttaat; 
kt  the  example  of  your  chief-—" 
i    '•*  Chief!  he  is  no  chief  of  mine.'* 

^  •<  That's  as  it  may,  or  may  not  be^iJ  replied  he  gmfBy,  as  thovg^ 
wounded  by  what  he  deemed  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  honoiB 
**  howoTer,  make  haste  and  dress,  for  the  carriagee  will  be  here  to  conve 
Tou  to  the  Palai»-HUid  there,  now,  are  the  gefMarmes  tTeiiie  assembliii 
in  the  court." 

As  I  proceeded  to  dress,  I  could  see  from  the  window  of  my  cell  tk 
a  SQuadron  of  gendarmes,  in  full  uniform,  were  drawn  up  in  the  sqnai 
of  toe  prison,  along  one  side  of  which  were  several  carriages  standni 
each  with  two  gendarmes  seated  on  the  box.  The  prisoners  were  coi 
fined  to  their  wmlls ;  but  at  every  window  some  face  appeared  peern 
anxiously  at  Uie  proceedings  beneath,  and  watching,  with  inquisttii 
gaae,  everr,  even  the  slightest  moToment. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine  the  door  of  my  cell  was  opened,  and 

KfiSer  of  the  court  entered ;  and,  taking  from  a  black  portmanteau-  i 
side  a  roll  of  paper,  began  without  delay  to  repeat  in  a  sing-son 
recitative  tone,  a  formal  summons  of  the  Qrand  Tribunal  for  the  **aa 
irender  of  the  body  of  Thomas  Burke,  sous-lieutenant  of  the  kuUim 
hussars,  now  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  and  accused  of  the  crime  c 
treason. 

'  The  last  word  made  me  shudder  as  it  fell  from  him ;  and  ilot  all  m 
stoical  indifference  of  weeks  post  was  proof  against  such  an  accusalioi 
The  jailer,  having  formally  listened  to  the  document,  and  replied  li 
readmg  aloud  another,  delivered  me  over  to  the  officer,  who  desired  SB 
to  fblmr  him. 

^  the  couit  beneath  the  greater  number  of  the  prisoners  were  alraad 
assembled.  Qeor^e,  amonr  the  number,  was  conspicuous,  not  onl|r'l 
his  sise  and  proportions,  but  by  a  handsome  unifomr,  in  the  breast  of  mic 
he  wore  his  decoration  of  8t.  Liouis,  fran  which  descended  a  bright  be^ 
of  crimson  riband.  A  slight  bustle  at  one  of  the  doorways  of  the  toWv 
suddenly  seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  and  I  saw  that  he  turned  quitU 
round,  and  forced  his  way  through  ^  crowd  to  the  place.  Esfler  I 
learn  what  it  was,  I  foUowed  him  at  once*  Pushing  with  some  diAcuk 
forwatd,  I  reached  the  doorway,  on  the  step  of  whKh  lay  a  young  ma 
in  a  fainting  fit.  His  face,  j[mle  as  death,  had  Ho  colour  save  two  dtai 
eircltos  round  the  eyes,  which,'  though  open,  were-  upturned  and  fiknj 
His  cravat  had  been  hastily  removed  by  some  of  the  by-standeiSk  tiM 
showed  a  purple  welt  around4iis  neck,  on  ene  side  of  whieh  a  manr  oj 
blood  escaped  beneath  the  skin,  making  a  dreadfal-looking  tumor.  Hii 
dress  denoted  a  person  of  condition,  as  well  as  the  character  ofki 
features ;  but  never  had  I  looked  upon  an  object  so  sad  and  wo-begon< 
before.  At  his  side  knelt  Qeorge,  his  strong  arm  round  hn  back,  wftil< 
his  great  massive  hand  patted  the  water,  on  his  brow.  The  stem  /bataree 
of  the  harty  Breton,  which  ever  before  had  conveyed  to  me  nolkinff  ^< 
daring  and  impetuous  passion,  were  softened  to  a  look  of  womanW  vJaA 
Eness ;  his  blue  eye  beaming  as  sofkiy  as  though  it  were  a  mother  leanirit 
ever  Imt  infant. 

^iBbuvet,  my  deat^  dear  boy,  remember Moti  art  aBretotf^  raBytfaysdl 
mjrAM ;  benmric  thou  of  the  cause." 
4,  «0  nme  of  the  yo«th  at  once  tecdled  him>  whom  I  had  seen  100 
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irtnths  before  among  the  Choiian  prispners  ;   and  who,  sad  and  sickly  as 

he  then  seemed,  was  now  much  farther  gone  toward  the  tomb. 

}  "Bouvet,"  cried  George,  in  an  accent  of  heart-rending  sorrow,  "this 

will  disgrace  us  forever." 

I  The  youth  turned  his  cold  eyes  round  till  they  were  fixed  in  the  other** 

face;  while 'his  lips,  still  parted,  and  his  cheek  pale  and  flattened,  garo 

kim  the  appearance  of  a  corpse  suddenly  called  back  to  life. 

«« There,  my  own  brave  boy,"  said  George,  kissing  his  forehead  ;  «*  theray 
thou  art  thyself  again."  He  bent  over  till  his  lips  nearly  touched  the 
youth's  ear,  and  then  whispered,  **  Dost  thou  forget  the  last  words  moii- 
seigneur  spoke  to  thee,  Bouvet  ?     *  Conserve  toi  pour  tes  amis,  et  contfe 
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The  boy  started  up  at  the  sounds,  and  looked  wildly  about  him,  while 
his  hands  were  opened  widely  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  motion. 
^  *  T^omurre  de  del,"  cried  Ueorge,  with  frantic  passion,  •*  what  have  they 
done  with  him  ?  his  mind  is  gone.  Bouvet — Bouvet  de  Loziei^— knowest 
thou  this  r*  He  tore  from  his  bosom  a  miniature,  surrounded  with  large 
1)lilfiant8,  and  held  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  youth. 

A  wild  shriek  broke  from  the  youth  as  he  fell  back  in  strong  conToI- 
8ioD8.  The  dreadful  cry  seemed  like  the  last  wail  of  expiring  reasoiH^«o 
sfd,  so  piercing  was  its  cadence. 

'■Look,  see,**  said  George,  turning  a  savage  scowl  upon  the  CBOwdy 
**  they  have  taken  away  his  mind — he  is  an  idiot," 

**The  General  George  Cadoudal,"  cried  a  loud  voice  from  the*  centte 
(Jf  the  court. 
"  Here,"  was  the  firm  reply. 
"This  way,  sir— the  carriage  yonder." 
*♦  Monsieur  Sol  de  Gisolles. 

**  Here,**  replied  a  tall,  aristocratic-looking  personage,  in  deep  moumisg. 
Soos-lieutenant  Burke  was  the  next  name  called,  and  I  followed  tns 
others,  and  soon  found  myself  seated  in  a  close  caleche,  with  a  gendarme 
beside  me,  while  two  mounted  men  of  the  corps  sat  at  either  side  of  the 
carriage  with  drawn  swords.  Picot,  the  servant  of  George,  the  faithful 
Breton,  was  next  summoned,  and  Lebourgeois,  an  old,  but  handsome  m«By 
b  the  simple  habits  of  a  farmer,  with  his  long,  white  hair,  and  soft,  kied 
coTuitenance.  Many  other  names  were  called  over,  and  nearly  an  hour 
elapsed  before  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  and  the  order  was  given  to 
move  forward.  ! 

^  Ax  last  the  heavy  gates  were  opened,  and  the  procession  issued  fortk. 
1  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  entire  Boulevard  was  lined  with  troops, 
Vehind  which  thousands  of  people  were  closely  wedged— all  the  windows 
aod  even  the  housetops  being  filled  with  spectators. 

When  we  reached  the  quays,  the  crowd  were  even  greater  still ;  and  it 
Teqihired  all  the  efforts  of  the  troops  to  keep  them  back  sufikiently*to 
permit  an  open  space  for  the  carriages — while  at  all  the  streets. that  opened 
1 1  ^  the  quays,  mounted  dragoons  were  stationed  to  j)i:event  any  carriage 
f  paanog  down.  Never  had  I  beheld  such  a  vast  multitude  of  people ;  and 
yet,  through  all  that  crowded  host,  a  deep,  solemn  silence  prevailed— net 
^  cnr,  nor  a  shout,  was  heard  in  all  the  way.  Once,  only,  at  the  comer 
ofth( 


le  Poni  Neuf,  a  cry  of  "  Vive  Moreau"  was  given  by  some  one  of 
crowd ;  bpt  it  was  a  solitary  voice— ^nd  the  moment  after  1  saw  a  gendaiMe 
foite  bis  way  through  the  mass,  and  seize  a  miserable-lookintg  cte«toQ:i%'V| 
tte  neck*  aim  hurxy  him  along  beside  his  hofse  to^exd  \\is  ^^asEL^-^nvi^ 

T   9. 
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1^  On  crossing  the  bridge,  I  saw  that  a  company  of  artillery  and  two  rauB 
were  placed  in  position  beside  Desaiz*8  monument,  so  as  to  coomiaiia  tlie 
Pont  Neuf :  all  these  preparations  clearly  indicating  that  the  goyernment 
felt  the  occasion  sucn  as  to  warrant  the  most  energetic  measures  of 
•eeurity.  There  was  something  in  the  earnest  look  of  the  cannonieis,  as 
they  stood  with  their  lighted  matches  beside  the  guns,  that  betrayed  the 
resolve  of  one  whose  quick  determination  was  ever  ready  for  the  moment 
of  danger. 

The  narrow  streets  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  more  densely  crowded  than 
any  part  of  the  way,  slackened  our  pace  considerably,  and  fir^quentlr  the 
gendarmes  were  obliged  to  clear  the  space  before  the  carriages  could  pro- 
ceed. I  could  not  help  feeling  struck,  as  we  passed  along  these  misera- 
ble and  dark  alleys,  where  yice  and  crime,  and  wretchedness  of  etery 
type,  herded  toeether — to  hear,  at  eyery  step,  some -expressdon  of  pity  or 
commiseration  from  those  who,  themsefyes,  seemed  the  yeriest  objects  of 
compassion.  **  •f  A,  voila,^*  cried  an  old  creature  in  ra£^,  on  whose  cotton 
bonnet  a  faded  and  dirty  tri-coloured  ribbon  was  fastene£--^'  VoUa^  Moieaa. 
I*d  know  his  proud  face  any  day.  Poor  general,  I  hope  it  will  not  go 
hard  with  you  to-day." 

.  **  Look  there,**  screamed  a  hag,  as  the  carriage  in  which  Bouyet  sat 
passed  by.  *<  Look  at  the  handsomest  youth  that's  dyinff — Holy  Yinio, 
ne*il  not  be  liyinff  when  they  reach  tne  fate  of  the  Palais.'^  ''Xad 
there,"  cried  another ;  **  there's  a  hussar  officer,  pale  enough,  I  trow  he 
is :  come,  1*11  say  a  prayer  or  two  for  him  there,  it  can  do  him  no  harm 
anyhow." 

The  hoarse  rattle  of  a  drum  in  front  mingled  with  Jthe  noise  of  the 
cayalcade,  and  I  now  could  hear  the  clank  of  a  guard  turning  out.  The 
minute  after  we  stood  before  a  colossal  gateway,  whose  rich  tracery 
ahone  in  the  splendid  taste  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  well  became  the  entrance 
of  what  once  had  been  a  royal  palace.  Alas,  thought  I,  how  unlike 
those  who  once  trod  this  wide  court,  is  the  melancholy  cortege  that  now 
'enters  it. 

As  each  carriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  wide  flight  of  stone  stepf» 
the  prisoners  descended,  and,  escorted  by  gendarmes  on  each  side,  were 
led  into  the  building.  When  all  had  reached  the  hall,  the  order  was  giren 
^o  moye  forward,  and  we  walked  on  till  we  came  to  a  lon^  ffaDary.  On 
either  side  was'  a  range  of^massiye  pillars,  between  which  yiews  were 
obtained  of  yarious  spacious,  but  dimly-lighted  chambers,  apparently 
nM^lected  and  unused ;  some  benches  here  and  there,  an  old  cmbmet,  ana 
a  deal  table,  were  all  the  furniture.  Here  we  haked  for  a  few  momentSr 
till  a  door  opening  at  the  extreme  end,  a  sisii  was  made  for  us  to  admce, 
and  we  now  heara  a  low  rushing  sound,  wie  the  distant  breaking  of  the 
•ea  in  a  calm  night.  It  mw  louder  as  we  went,  till  we  could  mark  die 
lAingling  of  seyeral  hundred  yoices,  as  they  conyersed  in  a  subdued  tnd 
under  tone. 

/  Then,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thrill  ran  through  me,  as  I  thowkt  of  the 
countless  mass  before  whom  I  was  to  stand  forth  a  criminal,  ima  it  needed 
ayery  effort  in  my  power  to  keep  my  feet. 

i  A  heayy  curtam  of  dark  ckth  yet  separated  us  from  the  new  of  the 
court,  but  we  could  hear  the  yoice  of  the  president  commanding  aikncet 
and  the  monotonous  intonation  of  the  clerk  readbg  the  order  m  the  pro* 
eeedingt.  This  concluded,  a  deep  yoice  called  out,  *<  introduce  the  pri- 
maMt/*  and  tbe  woids  wete  repeated  still  loader  by  a  hidBBier  at  tks 
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;  and  at  a  signal  the  line  moved  forwardt  the  curtaia  was  dfawn 
wad,  we  advanced  into  the  court. 
^e  crowd  of  faces  that  filled  the  vast  space  from  the  body  of  the  court 
MloWf  to  the  galleries  above,  turned,  as  we  passed  on,  to  the  bench*  at 
ine  side  of  the  raised  platform,  near  the  seat  of  the  judges.  A  similai 
lenchf  but  unoccupied,  ran  along  the  opposite  side,  while  directly  in  fcont 
>f  the  judges  were  ranged  the  advocates  in  rows,  closely  packed  as  they 
:ottld  sit ;  a  smlall  desk,  somewhat  advanced  from  the  rest,  being  the  seat 
teseTTed  for  the  Procureur-generalof  the  court. 

The  vast  multitude  of  spectators ;  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  court 
of  justice ;  the  solemn  look  of  the  judges  arrayed  in  their  dark  robes  and 
iquare  black  caps,  reminding  one  of  tne  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  as  we 
lee  them  in  old  paintings ;  the  silence  where  so  many  were  assembled-— 
■U  Btrock  me  with  awe,  and  I  scarcely  dared  to  look  up,  lest  in  the  glances 
bent  upon  me  I  should  meet  some  whoso  looks  might  seem  to  coni> 
demn  me. 

I  «*  Proclaim  the  «eeanc«,"  said  the  president. 

'  And  with  a  loud  voice  the  huissier  of  the  court  made  a  proclamation 
that  the  tribunal  had  commenced  its  sitting.  This  concluded,  the  Pro* 
enrear^neral  proceeded  to  read  the  names  of  the  accused,  beginning  with 
Qeneral  Moreau,  Armand  de  Polignac,  Charles  de  Riviere,  Sol  ae  GI* 
sollet,  Qeorge  Cadoudal,  and  some  twenty  others  of  less  note,  among 
which  I  heard,  with  a  sinking  Jieart,  my  own  name  pronounced.  Soma 
customary  formalities  seemed  now  to  occupy  the  court  for  a  considerable 
time ;  after  which  the  huissier  called  silence  once  more. 

**  Qeneral  Moreau,"  said  the  president,  in  a  deep  voice  that  was  heard 
throughout  the  court.  '*  Rise'  up,  sir,"  added  he,  after  a  few  seconds^ 
paose.  I  looked  down  the  bench,  at  the  farthest  end  of  which  I  saw  the  tall 
and  well-knit  figure  of  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the  republic  i 
his  back  was  turned  toward  me,  but  his  bearing  and  carriage  were  quite 
enongh  to  distinguish  the  soldier. 

**  Tour  name  and  surname,"  said  the  president. 

Before  an  answer  could  be  returned,  a  dull  sound,  like  something  heavy 
fkDing,  resounded  through  the  court,  and  in  an  instant  several  persons 
around  me  stood  up.  I  bent  forward  to  see,  and  beheld  the  figure  of 
Bouvet  de  Lozier  stretched  insensible  upon  the  ground  ;  beside  him  his 
fiuthiul  friend  Qeorge  was  stooping,  and  endeavouring  to  open  his  vest 
and  give  him  air.  '*  Bring  some  water  here  quickly,"  cried  the  hardj 
Bve^n,  in  a  tone  that  showed  little  respect  for  where  he  stood.  **  Tout 
^isurd  ceremonial  has  frightened  the  poor  boy  out  of  his  senses." 

**  Respect  the  court,  sir,  or  I  commit  you,"  said  the  president,  in  a  voico 
of  anger. 

A  contemptuous  look,  followed  by  a  still  more  contemptuous  shmg  of 
the  shoulders,  was  his  reply. 

^Remove  the  prisoner,"  said  the  president,  pointing  to  the  still  fainting 
youth* "  and  proclaim  silence  in  the  court." 

ThiB  officers  of  the  tribunal  carried  the  death-like  figure  of  the  boy  down 
the  steps,  and  bore  him  to  some  of  the  chambers  near. 

This  little  incident,  slight  and  passinjg^  as  it  was,  seemed  much  to  aflbct 
the  auditory,  and  it  was  some  time  before  perfect  silence  could  be  again 
testored. 

<«  Bo  much  for  the  renme  of  the  Temple,"  said  George,  aloud,  as  ha 
loolDsd  after  tlie  insensibM  form  of  his  friend. 
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••  Silence,  sir,"  cried  one  of  the  judges,  M.  Thtiriot,  a  harsh  and  serere- 
looking^  man,  whose  hatred  to  the  prisoners  was  the  subject  of  much  con 
versation  in  the  prison. 

•«  Ah,  it  is  you,  Tue-Roi,"  cried  George,  punning  upon  his  name,  fo) 
he  had  been  one  of  the  regicidest  «*  You  there ;  I  thougnt  they  had  founc 
you  out  long  ere  this." 

A  burst  of  laughter  that  nothing  could  repress  broke  through  lh< 
cro\ided  court,  ana  it  was  not  until  some  five  or  six  persons  were  forcibi] 
removed  by  the  gendarmes  that  order  was  again  restored. 

**  Read  the  act  of  accusation,"  said  the  president,  in  a  deep  solemn  voice 

•«  In  the  name  of  the  republic,  one  and  indivisible " 

••Monsieur  le  President,"  interrupted  the  Procureur-general,  "I  woulc 
submit  to  the  court  that,  as  in  the  first  act  of  accusation  there  are  seveia 
of  the  prisoners  not  included,  they  should  not  remain  during  the  recita 
of  the  indictment." 

A  conversation  of  some  minutes  now  took  place  between  the  judgei 
during  which  again  the  silence  was  unbroken  in  the  court.  I  turner 
ffladly  from  the  gaze  of  the  thousand  spectators  to  the  bench  where  m] 
fellow-prisoners  were  seated;  and,  however  varied  by  age,  rank,  ant 
occupation,  there  seemed  but  one  feeling  among  them:  a  hardy  um 
resolute  spirit  to  brave  every  danger  without  fiinchmg. 

**  Which  of  the  prisoners  are  not  accused  under  the  first  act  ?"  saic 
Thuriot. 

"Charles  Auguste  Rebarde,"  dit  le  Noir,  "Guillaume  Lebarte,  ani 
Thomas  Burke,  sous-lieutenant  in  the  eighth  regiment  hussars.*' 

••  Let  them  withdraw,"  said  the  president. 

A  slight  bustle  ensued  in  the  body  of  the  court  as  the  gendarme 
advanced  to  make  a  passage  for  our  exit ;  and  for  a  moment  I  could  pel 
«eive  that  the  attention  of  the  assembly  was  drawn  toward  us.  One  bj 
one  we  descended  from  the  platform,  and,  with  a  gendarme  on  either  ride 
proceeded  to  pass  out,  when  suddenly  the  deep,  mellow  voice  of  Cadouda 
called  aloud — 

"Adieu,  my  friends,  adieu  1  If  we  are  not  to  be  better  treated  than  on 
prince,  we  shall  never  see  you  again." 

"Silence,  sir!"  cried  the  president, severely ;  and  then, turning towan 
the  bar  of  advocates,  he  continued — "  If  that  man  have  an  advocate  in  thi 
court,  it  would  well  become  him  to  warn  his  client  that  such  continue! 
insult  to  the  tribunal  can  only  prejudice  his  cause.*' 

"I  have  none,  and  I  wish  for  none,"  replied  George,  in  a  toifc  o 
defiance.  "  This  mockery  is  but  the  first  step  of  the  guillotine,  and  I  ca] 
Walk  it  without  assistance." 

A  renewed  call  of  **  Silence  !"  and  a  deep  murmur  through  the  assembly 
tvas  all  I  heard,  as  the  door  of  the  court  opened  and  closed  behind  ui 
As  we  marched  along  a  low  vaulted  corridor,  tne  sounds  of  the  court  grev 
fainter  and  fainter ;  and  at  last  the  echoes  of  our  own  steps  were  the  onij 
Aoises. 

Tlie  room  to  which  we  were  conducted  was  a  small,  whitewasliet 
chamber,  around  which  ran  a  bench  of  unpaintcd  wood.  A  deal  tabl 
fitood  in  the  centre,  on  which  was  a  common  looking  earthenware  jar-o 
water  and  some  tin  goblets.  The  window  was  several  feet  from  th« 
ipround,  and  strongly  barred  with  iron. 

"  La  Salle  d'attente  is  gloomy  enough,"  sud  one  of  mj  companioni 
^«nd  yet  some  of  ua  may  be  very  sorry  to  leave  it." 
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"Not  I,  at  least,"  cried  the  other,  resolutely.  "The  basket  beneath 
the  guillotine  will  be  an  easier  couch  than  I  have  slept  on  these  three 
months." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE   "PALAIS   DE   JITSTICB.'* 

'*It  will  go  hard  with  Moreau  to-day,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two 
prisoners— a  large,  swarthy-looking  Breton,  in  the  dress  of  a  sidlor;  "the 
Consoi  hates  him." 

**  Whom  does  he  not  hate  ?"  said  the  younger— «  slight  and  handsome 
youth.  •*  Whom  does  he  not  hate  that  erer  rivalled  him  in  glory  T  Wluft 
lore  did  he  bear  to  Kleber  or  Dessaix  ?" 

**  It  is  false,"  said  I,  fiercely.  "  Bonaparte's  p^atness  stands  far  too  HA 
to  feel  such  rivalry  as  theirs — the  conaueror  of  Italy  and  of  Egypt— -^*  ' 

"  Is  a  Corsican,"  interrupted  the  elaer.  *^ 

"And  a  tyrant,"  rejoined  the  other,  in  the  same  breath. 

"These  words  become  you  well,"  said  I,  bitterly ;  «« would  that  no  staitt 
lay  on  my  honour,  and  I  could  make  you  eat  them." 

"  Andwlio  are  you  that  dare  to  speak  thus?"  said  the  younger;  **ot 
how  came  one  like  you  mixed  up  with  men,  whose  hearts  were  in  a  gfoit 
cause,  and  who  came  to  sell  their  lives  upon  it  t" 

"I  tell  yon,  boy,"  broke  in  the  elder,  m  a  slow  and  measured  tone,  **fL 
hare  made  more  stalwart  limbs  than  thine  bend,  and  stronger  joints  crack« 
for  less  than  thou  hast  ventured  to  tell  us ;  but  sorrow  and  suffering  am 
bard  masters,  and  I  can  bear  more  now  than  I  was  wont  to  do.  Let  us 
have  no  more  wonls." 

As  he  spoke,  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  turned  toward  tho 
wail;  the  other,  too,  sat  down  in  a  comer  of  the  cell,  and  was  silent  ani 
thus  we  remained  for  hours  long 

The  dreary  stillness,  made  more  depressing  by  the  presence  of  the  twQ 
prisoners,  whose  deep-drawn  breathings  were  the  only  sounds  they  utteredt 
nad  something  unspeakably  sad  and  melancholy  in  it,  and  more  than  once 
I  feh  sorry  for  the  few  words  I  had  spoken,  and  which  separated  th#M 
whose  misfortunes  should  have  made  them  brothers 

A  confused  and  distant  hum,  swelling  and  falling  at  intervals,  now  filled 
the  air ;  and  fi^radually  I  could  distinguish  the  shouts  of  people  at  a  dif* 
tance.  This  mcreased  as  it  came  nearer,  and  then  I  heard  the  trampin|^ 
noise  of  many  feet,  as  of  a  great  multitude  of  people  passing  in  the  street 
helow,  and  suddenly  a  wild  cheer  broke  forth—**  Vive  le  Consul !"  **  Vive 
Bonaparte  I"  foUowed  the  next  instant  by  the  clanking  sound  of  a  cavaliT 
escort,  while  the  cry  grew  loader  and  louder  and  the  vtviw  drowned  au 
other  sounds. 

"You  hear  them,  Guillaume,  you  hear  them,"  said  the  sailor  to  ifca 
o&er  prisoner.  **That  shout  is  our  death-ery.  Boniqparte  comes  not 
Itere.to-day  but  to  see  his  judges  do  his  bidding." 

*^What  care  It**  said  the  other,  fiercely.  <*Tlie  guiUotina  or  Ike 
Ak,  Uie  axe  or  the  bayone^— it  is  i^^ne.    We  knew  what  nuieC  eove 
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,'  He  door  opened  as  he  8poke»  and  a  greffier  of  the  tribunal  appaiva 

Tfith  four  gendiEinnes. 
«« Come,  messieurs,'*  said  he,  "  the  court  is  waiting  for  you." 
**  And  how  go  matters  without,  sir?"  said  the  elder,  in  an  easy  tone. 
"  Badly  for  the  prisoners,"  said  the  greffier,  shaking  his  head.    "Mon- 

-  sieur  Moreau,  the  general's  brother,  has  done  much  injury— he  has  insulted 
the  Consul." 

**  Bravelv  done  !"  cried  the  younger  man  with  enthusiasm.  "  It  is  well 
he  should  hear  truth  one  day,  though  the  tongue  that  uttered  it  should  be 
cold  the  next." 

**  Move  on,  sir,"  said  the  greffier,  sternly.  '*  Not  you,"  added  he,  ns  I 
pressed  forward  aAer  the  rest.    ^  Your  time  has  not  come." 

«>  Would  it  had/'  said  I,  as  the  door  closed  upon  me,  and  I  was  left  in 
total  solitude. 

The  day  was  over,  and  the  evening  already  late,  whcSi  a  turnkey 
appeared,  and  desired  me  to  follow  him.    A  moody  indifference  to  eveij 

-  thm^  had  settled  on  me,  and  I  never  spoke,  as  I  walked  behind  him  down 
corridor  afler  corridor,  and  across  a  court,  into  a  large  massive-looking 
Wilding,  whose  grated  windows  and  strongly-barred  doors  reminded  me 
of  the  Temple. 

**  Here  is  your  cell,"  said  he,  roughly,  as  he  unlocked  alow  door,  near 
the  entrance. 

p    **  It  is  gloomy  enough,"  'said  I,  with  a  sad  smile. 
•    <<  And  yet  many  have  shed  tears  to  leave  it  before  now,"  r^oined  he, 
wkh  a  savaffe  twinkle  of  his  small  eyes. 

I  was  glad  when  the  hoarse  crash  of  the  closed  door  told  me  I  was  alone, 
and  I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

There  is  a  state  which  is  not  sleep,  and  yet  is  akin  to  it,  into  which  giiei 
can  bring  ua— a  half  dreamy  stupor,  where  only  sorrows  are  felt,  and  cfep 
they  come  dulled  and  blunted,  as  if  time  and  years  had  aofVened  down  their 
sting.  But  no  ray  of  hope  shines  there— -a  dreary  waste  without  a  star: 
the  cold  dark  sea,  boundless  and  bleak,  is  not  more  saddening,  than  does 
life  then  seem  before  us.  There  is  neither  path  to  follow,  nor  goal  to 
reach,  and  an  apathy  worse  than  death  creeps  over  aD  our  fhculties ;  and 
yet  when  we  awake,  we  wish  for  this  a^^.  Into  this  state  I  sank,  and  • 
when  morning  came  felt  sorry  that  the  light  should  shine  into  my  nanow 
cell,  and  rouse  me  from  my  stupor.  When  the  turnkey  entered  to  brinf 
ine  breakfast,  I  turned  toward  the  wall,  and  trembled  lest  he  should  speak 
to  me ;  and  it  was  with  a  strange  thrill  I  heard  the  door  close  as  he  went 
out.  The  abandonment  to  one  s  sorrow— that  daily,  hourly  indulffence  in 
grief,  which  the  uncheered  solitude  of  a  prison  t>eget8,  soon  brings  the 
mind  to  the  narrow  range  of  one  or  two  topics.  With  the  death  of  hope 
all  fancy  and  imagination  perish — ^the  springs  of  all  speculation  are  dried 
upr--and  every  faculty  bent  ;towar4  one  pointn-the  reason,  I3ce  a  limh 

-  unexercised,  wastes,  and  pines,  and  becomes  paralyzed. 

'^  Now  and  then  the  thought  would  flash  across  me— what^if  this  were 

madness,  and  I  shuddered  not  at  the  thought:  such  had  my  prison 

made  me. 
Four  iajB  and  nights  passed  over  thus— a  long,  monotonous  dream,  in 

which  I  counted  not  the  time,  and  1  lay  upon  my  straw  bed,  watching  the 
Lttpiriiur.: light  of  the  candle  wida  ,thi|t  stranfire  intenpft.on^  att^ieb^  to 
3«!«ei]rc  wing  withim  the  limits,. of j^  mrison-ccdi. ,  The  fiiKiikp,  waned' and 

flickered  ;  now  lighting  up  for  a  second  the  cold  gray  walls,  s^ratche'iwith 
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ny  a  prisoner  s  name  ;  now  subsiding,  it  threw  strange  and  fitful  shapes 
)n  them — figures  that  seemed  to  move  and  beckon  to  each  other — goblin 
lines,  wild  and  fanciful ;  then  came  a  bright  flash  as  the  wick  fefl,  and 
was  dark. 

f  the  dead  do  but  sle^p — ^was  the  first  thought  fliat  crossed  my  mind, 
Jie  gloom  of  total  night  wrapped  every  object  about  me,  and  a  stillness 
Bt  appalling  prevailed.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  heavy  bolt, 
hdrawn,  and  a  door  opening,  then  a  low  rushing  noise,  like  wind 
wing  through  a  narrow  corridor,  and  at  last  the  marching  sounds  of 
t,  and  the  accents  of  men  speaking  together ;  nearer  and  nearer  they 
ae,  and  at  length  halted  at  the  door  of  my  cell.  A  cold,  faint  feeling- 
sickness  of  the  heart— crept  over  rae ;  the  hour — the  sounds  reminded 
of  what  so  often  I  had  heard  men  speak  of  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
imd  of  assassination  made  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  The  light 
samed  from  beneath  the  door,  and  reached  to  my  oed ;  and  I  calcdlated 
number  of  steps  it  would  take  before  they  approached  me.  The  key 
led  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  three  men  'stood  at 
entrance.  I  sprang  up  wildly  to  my  feet — a  sudden  impulse  of  self- 
ence  seized  me — and  with  a  wild  shout  for  them  to  come  on,  I  rushed 
vrard  ;  my  feet,  however,  caught  the  angle  of  the  iron  bedstead,  and  I 
!  headlong  and  senseless  to  the  ground.  Some  interval  elapsed ;  and 
en  next  I  felt  consciousness,  I  was  lying  full  lensfth  on  my  bed ;  the 
L  lit  up  by  two  candies  on  the  table,  bes!3e  which  sat  two  men,  their 
ads  bent  eagerly  over  a  mass  of  papers  before  them.  One  was  an  old 
i  venerable-looking  man,  his  white  hair  and  long  queau  so  bespeaking 
D ;  he  wore  a  loose  cloth  cloak,  that  covered  his  entire  figure,  but  I 
lid  see  that  the  brass  scabbard  of  a  sword  projected  beneath  it ;  on  the 
ur  beside  him,  too,  there  lay  a  foraging  cap.  The  other  much  younger, 
ii^h  still  not  in  youth,  was  a  thin,  pale,  care-worn  man ;  his  forehead 
s  hifii'h,  and  strongly  marked  ;  and  there  was  an  intensity  and  determi- 
ion  in  his  brow  and  about  the  angles  of  his  mouth,  most  striking ;  he 
B  dressed  in  black,  with  deep  rufifes  at  his  wrist. 
<It  is  Quite  clear,  general,*'  said  he,  in  a  low  and  measured  voice, 
lere  each  word  fell  with  perfect  distinctness,  *Mt  is  quite  clear  that  theyg 
i  press  a  conviction  here,  if  they  will.  The  allegations  are  so  con* 
red,  as  rather  to  indicate  complicity,  than  actually  establish  it.  The 
ience  in  such  cases  has  to  combat  shadows,  not  overturn  facts ;  and 
ieve  me,a  procureur-general,armcd  by  a  police,  is  a  dexterous  enemy." 
*I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  general,  rapidly,  "but  what  are  the 
ak  points-?  where  is  he  most  assailable  ?" 

•Everywhere,"  said  the  other.  "To  begin;  the  secret  information 
the  outbreak  between  Lord  Whitworth  and  the  consul ;  the  frequent 
etings  with  Count  de  Beauvais ;  the  false  report  to  the  chef  de  police  ; 
)  concealment  of  this  Abb^ ;  by-the-by,  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  that 
rt  of  the  case ;  why  have  the  prosecution  not  brought  this  Abb6  for  • 
rd?  It  is  evident  they  have  his  evidence,  and  can  produce  him,  if 
y  will :  and  I  see  no  other  name  in  the  act  of  accusation,  than  our  old 
[naintance-^Mehee  de  la  Touche— " 

•The  villain  !"  cried  the  general,  with  a  stamp  of  indignation.     "Al' 
bdhr  he  ^as  brought  twelve  heads  to  the  fuillotme." 
*Mehee  de  la  Touche  !"  said  I  to  myself;  "I  have  beard  that  name 
fore ;"  and  like  a  lightning-fiash  it  crossed  my  mind  that  such  was  the 
me  of  the  man  Mario  de  Meudon  charged  me  with  knowing. 
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«•  But  still/*  said  the  ffeoeral,  "  what  can  they  make  of  all  these  t  thai 
•f  indiscretion — folly— hreach  of  discipline*  if  you  will ;  hut " 

*«  Wait  a  little,"  said  the  other,  quietly :  '*  then  comes  the  night  of  the 
chateau,  in  which  ho  is  found  among  the  Chouan  party  in  their  f  ery  den« 
lakiDg  part  in  the  defence.*' 

*^  No !  no  1  Lamorciere,  who  commanded  the  cuirassiers,  can  establish 
.the  fact  beyond  quest ion-*that  Burke  took  no  part  in  the  afiray,  and 
delivered  his  sword  at  once,  when  called  on." 

«« At  least  they  found  him  there,  and  on  his  person  the  breTet  of  colo- 
ttel,  signed  by  monsieur  himself." 

«'  Of  that  I  can  give  no  explanation,"  replied  the  general ;  ^^bvt  I  am 
in  possession  of  such  information  as  can  account  for  his  presence  al  the 
chateau,  and  establish  his  innocence  on  that  point." 

«< Indeed!"  cried  the  advocate,  for  such  he  was ;  ''with  that  much  may 

bo  done." 

M  Unhappily,  however,"  rejoined  the  general,  «*if  such  a  disekauTe  is 
not  necessary  to  save  his  life,  I  cannot  venture  to  give  it|  the  ruin  of  «ft* 
AUier  must  follow  the  explanation." 

»  Without  it  he  is  lost,"  said  the  advocate*  solemnly. 

«*  And  would  not  accept  of  life  with  it,"  said  I  boUly,  as  I  slatted  uf 
Im  my  bed,  and  looked  fixedly  at  them. 

The  general  sprang  back  astonished  and  speechless }  bat  the  adwocale 
mth  more  command  over  liis  emotiona,  cast  his  e^es  upon  the  .paper 
before  him,  and  quickly  asked,  'fand  the  comnussion:  bow  do  fa« 
woount  for  that  ?" 

**  It  was  ofiered  to,  and  refused  by  tne.  He  who  made  the  plroposd 
Ibrgot  it  on  my  table,  and  I  was  about  to  restore  it  wben  I  was  nads 
j^risoner." 

«« What  condition  was  attached  to  your  acceptance  of  it!" 

^Some  vague,  indistinct  proposals  were  made  to  me  tojeiniacensp^ 
racy,  of  which  I  was  neither  told  the  object  nor  intentioiia.  ladaedtl 
stopped  any  disclosure,  by  rejecting  the  bribe.** 

**  Who  made  these  same  proposals  t" 
^     •'I  shall  not  tell  his  name." 

^  No  matter,"  said  the  advocate,  carelessly :  "  it  was  Count  da  Bea»> 

'vais ;"  and  then,  as  if  afiecting  to  write,  I  saw  his  sharp  eves  rlaace  over 

toward  me,  while  a  smile  of  gratified  cunning  twiched  bis  Up.     «*Yo« 

^  will  have  no  objection  to  say  Iw w  first  you  became  acquainted  with  him  !** 

^  The  dexterity  of  this  query,  bv  replying  to  which,  I  at  once  established 
his  preceding  assumption,  completely  escaped  me,  and  I  ffave  my  acoouat 
af  my  first  meeting  with  De  Beauvais,  without  ever  dreaming  of  the 
inferences  it  led  to. 

«•  An  unhappy  rencontre,  sir,"  said  the  advocate,  as  if  taming:  ••bettar 
bave  finished  the  intimacy,  as  you  first  tntanded,  at  the  Bdis  ds  Bo#- 
*«ne." 

«•  It  may  be  as  you  say,  sir,*'  said  I,  irritated  br  the  flippailey  cif  bis' 
aamark;  ^biH,  peihape,  I  may  ask  the  name  af  tbe  gentleilaB  who 
takes  such  an  interest  in  myaffiuM,  and  by  what  ilgbt  be  mtd^—  m 
<hem?" 

The  general  staSted  back  in  ibis  chair,  and  was  abont  la  aytealt,-%>bsa 

4b0  advooafs»  lading  bis  hand^j^eailyon  bis  axtti  to  saslhdn  bim»  add  bi  a 

niaa  of  «tbe  meat  iHinifflad  aaMatbaasb*  tapKed»  •«  Aa  to  itofmMk0f^it> 

hLmuream  BmUati  aiy  laitkiaabiafba  anftciA ^iVSMC>a«i'4AnDb«BBk9 
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mt  dM  'right'  by  which  I  interfere  in  matters  personal  to  ]roa,  is  the 
misideration  of  nAy  louis  which  accompanied  this  brief." 

**  And  my  name,  young  man,  is  Lieutenant-general  d'AuTci^e,*'  safd 
ke  old  man  proudly,  as  he  stared  me  steadfastly  in  the  face*  I  arose  at 
mce,  and  saluted  the  general  with  a  deep  and  respectful  obeisance.  Il 
wtm  the  same  officer  who  reviewed  us  at  the  Polytechnique  the  day  of 
mj  promotion.  **  You  are  now,  I  hope,  satisfied  with  the  reasons  of  dor 
presence,  and  that  nothing  but  considerations  of  your  interest  can  have 
influenced  oar  risit,"  said  the  avoeat^  with  calmness ;  **  such  being  the 
»M,  sit  down  here,  and  relate  all  you,  can  of  your  life  since  your  leering 
he  Polytechnique ;  be  brief,  too,  for  it  is  now  three  o'clock ;  the  court 
Mpens  at  ten,  your  case  will  be  called  the  second,  and  I  most  at  least  hare 
t&ree  hours  of  sleep." 

The  general  pointed  to  a  seat  beside  him  ;  I  sat  down,  and,  without 
Miy  delay,  proceeded  to  give  a  rapid'  account  of  all  my  adventures  and. 
pfoeeedings,  to  the  hour  we  were  then  assembled,  only  omitting  all  men^ 
tm  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mcudon's  name,  and  such  allusions  to  Beanvaie 
B  might  lead  to  his  crimination. 

The  advocate  wrote  down,  as  rapidly  as  I  spoke  them,  the  principal 
kMiub  of  my  history ;  and,  when  I  had  concluded,  perused  the  notes  he 
bad  taken  with  a  quick  eye.  **  This  will  never  do,"  said  he,  with  more^. 
impalience  in  his  manner  than  I  had  yet  witnessed  ;  **  here  are  a  mean. 
Ht-  eiveumatances  all  unexplained,  and  all  suspicious.  -  It  is  how  entirely^ 
ai<|ttei(lMHi  of  the  feeling  of  jthe  court.  The  charges,  if  pressed,  mual. 
liad  to' » conviction.  Your  innocence^  sir,  may  satisfy-— indeed;  it  has 
Mtiefsd? general  d'Auvon^ne,  who'jels^  had  not  been  here  this  night-— 
but  the  proofs  are  not  belore  us."  He  paused  for  a' moment,  and  then 
Dinlimied  in  a  k>wer  tone,  addressing  mraself  directly  to  the  general 
■Mve  m«0t  entreat  a  delay;  a  day— »two  days,  certainly,  will  estaUiah 
the  proofs  against  George  and  his  accomplicea ;  they  will  be  condemned, 
md  executed  at  once.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  ccmrt  will  not  recur  to 
onpital'  punishment  again.  The  example  being  made,  any  further  de* 
EBonetrm^on  will  be  needlees.  I  see  you  put  little  faith  in  this  manonvret 
IM  tfvet  me,  I  know  the  temper  of  the  tribunal ;  besides,  the  politicaL 
Nioko-hiie  elready^sucoeeded.  Bonaparte  has  conquered  all  his  enemieaf 
hb  next  step  wiU  be  to  profit  by  the  victory."  These  words  were  riddles 
ti*me  at  the  time,  though  the  day  soon  came  when  their  meaning  was 
palpable.  *'  Yes,  two  days  will  do  it,"  said  he,  confidently  raising  him- 
mice  as  he  spoke  ;  **  and  then  whether  there  be  a  hussar  the  more,  or 
one  the  less  in  France,  will  little  trouble  the  current  of  events." 

^  Then,  how  to  obtain  the  time ;  that  is  the  question,"  said  the  generaL 

■*  Oh,  we  shall  try  something ;  there  can  always  be  a  witness  to  be 
called ;  some  evidence  all  essential,  not  forthcoming ;  some  necessary 
proof  not  quite  unravelled.  What  if  we  summoned  this  same  abb£  ? 
rhe  court  will  make  proclamation  for  him.    D^Ervan's  the  name." 

••  Yes  ;  but  if,  by  so  doing,  he  may  be  ihvolved" 

^Pear  nothing  on  that  score  ;  he  11  never  turn  up,  believe  me.     We 


aflfect  to  show  that  his  evidence  is  all-important.  Yes,  we'll  make 
the  Abbe  D*Ervan  our  first  witness.  Where  shall  we  say  he  resides  t 
Ronen,  I  suppose,  will  do.  Yes,  Rouen  ;"  and  so,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  he  continued  to  writ^.  **  By  this,  you  perceive,"  he  remarked 
Nith  a  look  of  gratified  cunning,  **  we  shall  disconcert  their  ^lana.  TVm,^ 
M  eridepily  keeping  this  ahbi  np  for  some  gieaX«.t  QCAw«atL\  ^^^ 
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have  a  caae  against  himself,  in  which  the  proofs  are  not  yet  sofficieat 
for  conviction.  WeMl  trouble  their  game,  and  they  may  be  glad  to 
compromise  with  us." 

The  general  looked  as  much  confounded  as  myself  at  these  schemes 
of  the  lawyer ;  but  we  both  were  silent. 

A  few  questions  more  followed,  to  which  he  wrote  down  my  answers 
as  I  ffave  them,  and  then  starting  up,  he  said,  "And  now,  general,  I 
must  hasten  home  to  bed.  Be  ready,  at  aU  events,  for  appearing  before 
the  tribunal,  Mr.  Burke ;  at  ten,  you  will  be  called,  and  so  good  night.*' 
He  bowed  formally  to  me,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  permit  the  general 
to  pass  out  first. 

**  I'll  follow  you  in  a  moment,"  said  the  general,  while  he  closed  the 
door  after  him,  and  remained  behind  with  me  in  the  cell.  ««It  was  only 
this  eyeninff,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  **  at  the  return  of  Madame 
Bonaparte  Irom  Boulogne,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon  learned  you 
were  not  at  liberty.  She  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
by  which  your  present  risk  has  been  incurred,  and  has  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  wherewithal  to  establish  your  innocence  as  regards  the  adven- 
ture at  the  Chateau  d'Ancre.  This  disclosure,  if  it  exculpates  you,  will 
of  course  criminate  Aer,  and  amonff  those,  too,  where  she  haa  been 
received  and  admitted  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  The  natural 
desire  to  save  her  cousin's  life  will  not  cover  the  act,  by  which  so  horri- 
ble a  conspiracy  mi^ht  have  escaped  punishment.  JBonaparte  never 
forgives  !  Now  I  am  m  possession  of  this  proof,  and,  if  you  demand  it, 
it  shall  Be  in  your  keeping.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  other 
charges  against  you  can  easily  be  got  over — this  one  oeing^  refuted. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

*^  Nothing  could  make  me  accept  of  such  an  exculpation,"  aaid  !» 
resolutely  ;  *<  and,  were  it  offered  in  spite  of  me,  I'll  plead  guilty  to  the- 
whole  act,  and  suffer  with  the  rest." 

The  old  man's  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a 
tear  fall  on  his  cheek.  *<  Now,"  cried  he,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  in 
both  his  ;  **  now  I  feel  that  you  are  innocent,  my  brave  boy,  and  come 
what  will,  I'll  stand  by  you."  With  that  he  hurried  from  the  cell,  and 
followed  the  advocate  who  was  already  calling  with  some  impatience  to 
have  the  doors  unlocKed. 

I  was  again  alone.  No,  not  alone  ;  for,  in  my  narrow  cell^  hope  was 
with  me  now. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   "TRIAL." 


So  doub^/ul  was  the  government  of  the  day  in  what  way  the  people 
of  Paris  would  be  disposed  to  re^rd  the  trial  of  the  Chouan  prisoners, 
how  far  public  sympathy  might  side  with  misfortune  and  heroismt  and  in 
what  way  they  would  regard  Moreau,  whose  career  in  arms  so  many  had 
witnessed  with  pride  and  enthusiasm,  that  for  several  dajrs  they  did  not 
daie  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  which  was  to  establish  their  guilt,  but 
advanced  witu  slow  and  cautious  steps .  gradually  accomulatiny  a  mtss 
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f  small  circumstances,  on  which  the  Moniteur  each  day  commented^ 
nd  the  other  journals  of  less  authority  expatiated,  as  if  to  prepare  th« 
Mihlic  mind  for  further  and  more  important  revelations. 

At  last,  however,  the  day  arrived  m  which  the  mine  was  to  he  sprung, 
rhe  secret  police,  whose  information  extended  to  all  that  went  on  m 
very  class  of  the  capital,  who  knew  the  chit-chat  of  the  highest  circles 
qually  as  they  did  tne  grumblings  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  pro- 
iounced  the  time  had  come  when  the  fatal  stroke  might  no  longer  be 
vithheld,  and  when  the  long-destined  vengeance  should  descend  on  their 
levoted  heads. 

The  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution — the  absence  of 
mportant  witnesses,  and  of  all  direct  evidence  ttrhatever,  which  marked 
he  first  four  days  of  the  trial,  had  infused  a  high  hope,  and  a  strong  sense 
if  security  into  the  prisoners'  hearts.  The  proofs  which  they  so  much 
lieaded,  and  of  whose  exbtence  they  well  knew,  were  not  forthcoming 
[gainst  them.  The  rumoured  tifeachery  of  some  of  their  party  began 
it  length  to  lose  its  terror  for  them ;  while  in  the  lax  and  careless  pro- 
^edings  of  the  procureur-general,  they  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  a 
lesire  on  the  part  of  government  to  render  the  public  uninterested  spec- 
atora  of  the  scene,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  an  acquittal,  while  no 
langer  of  any  excitement  existed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  day ;  a  tiresome 
ind  desultory  discussion  on  some  merely  legal  question  had  occupied  the 
^ourt  for  several  hours ;  and  many  of  the  spectators,  wearied  and  tired 
>ut,  had  gone  home,  disappointed  m  their  expectations,  and  secretly  re- 
solving not  to  return  the  following  day. 

This  was  the  moment  for  which  the  party  in  power  had  been  waiting ; 
he  interval  of  false  security,  as  it  would  seem,  when  all  danger  v^as  past* 
ind  no  longer  any  apprehension  existed.  The  sudden  shock  of  the  newly 
liscovered  proofs  would  then  come  with  peculiar  force,  while,  no  matter 
low  rapid  any  subsequent  step  might  be,  all  charge  of  precipitancy  or 
indue  naste  had  been  disproved  by  the  tardy  nature  of  the  four  first  diays* 
iroce^dings. 

For  the  change  of  scene  about  to  take  place,  an  early  edition  of  the 
BbntVeur  prepared  the  public ;  and  by  day-oreak,  the  walls  of  Paris  were 
klacafded  with  great  announcements  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  go- 
emment ;  how,  by  their  untiring  efforts,  the  whole  plot,  which  was  to 
leluge  France  with  blood,  and  invert  the  oflorious  institutions  of  freedom 
key  had  acquired  by  the  revolution,  had  been  laid  open.  That  new  and 
lonvincmg  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  Chouans  had  turned  up  ;  and  a 
rightful  picture  of  anarchy  and  social  disorganization*  was  displayed,  all 
if  which  was  to  originate  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne 
)f  France. 

While,  therefore,  the  galleries  of  the  court  were  crowded  to  suffocation 
it  an  early  hour,  and  every  avenue  leading  to  the  tribunal  cirammed  with 
teople,  anxious  to  be  present  at  this  eventful  crisis :  the  prisoners  took 
heir  places  on  the  "bench  of  the  accused,"  totally  unaware  of  the  reason 
jf  the  excitement  they  witnessed,  and  strangely  puzzled  to  conceive  what 
inknown  circumstance  had  re-invested  the  proceedings  with  a  new  interest. 

As  I  took  my  place  among  the  rest,  I  stared  Avith  surprise  at  the  scene- 
he  strange  contrast  between  the  thousands  there  whose  strained  eyes  and 
everish  faces  betokened  the  highest  degree  of  excitement ;  and  that  little 
jroup  on  which  eyery  look  was  turned — calm,  auA  ^^^xi  c\^^^Tl>3&k*  *^\a\^ 
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mt  George  Cadoudal  in  the  midst  of  them,  his  hands  clasped  in  those  «| 
either  side  of  him ;  his  strongly-marked  features  perfectly  at  rest,  and  hii 
eyes  bent  with  a  steady  stare  on  the  bench  where  the  judges  were  seated; 
Moreau  was  not  present,  nor  did  I  see  some  of  the  Uhonans  whom  1 
remembered  on  the  former  day. 

The  usual  formal  proclamation  of  the  court  being  made,  silence  wai 
called  by  the  crier— a  useless  precaution,  as  throughout  that  vast  assembii 
not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard.     A  conrersation  of  some  minutes  took 

riace  between  the  procurcur  and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  in  which 
recognised  the  voice  of  Monsieur  Baillot  my  own  aavocate,  which  waa 
interrupted  by  the  president,  desiring  that  the  proceedings  should  com- 
mence. 

The  procureur-general  bowed,  and  took  his  seat,  while  the  president, 
turning  toward  Greorffe,  said— 

<*  George  Cadoudnl,  you  have  hitherto  persisted  in  a  course  of  blani 
denial  regardinc^  every  circumstance  of* the  conspiracy  with  which  yon 
sre  chared.  You  have  asserted  your  ignorance  of  persons  and  placet 
with  which  we  are  provided  with  proof  to  show  you  are  well  acquainted 
You  have  neither  accounted  for  your  presence  in  suspected  situations,  noi 
satisfactorily  shown  what  were  tne  objects  of  your  intimacy  with  suspected 
individuals.  The  court  now  desires  to  ask  you,  whether  at  this  stagp  of 
the  proceedinffs,  you  wish  to  o/fer  more  explicit  revelations,  or  explam 
any  of  the  dubious  events  of  your  career  t** 

**  I  will  answer  any  question  you  put  to  me,**  replied  George,  sternly  \ 
*'butl  have  lived  too  long  in  another  country  not  to  have  learned  some 
of  its  usages,  and  I  feel  no  desire  to  become  mr  own  accuser.  Let  him 
there  (he  pointed  to  the  procureur-general)  do  his  office— he  is  the  paid 
and  salaried  assailant  of  the^nnocont.*' 

••  I  call  upon  the  court,'*  said  the  procureur,  rising — ^when  he  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  president,  saying,  "  We  will  protect  you.  Mon- 
sieur le  procureur ;  and  once  a^^ain  we  would  admonish  the  accused,  that 
insolence  to  the  authorities  of  thia  court  is  but  a  sorry  plea  in  vindication 
of  his  innocence,  and  shall  be  no  recommendation  to  our  mercy.** 

••  Youi  mercy  !**  said  George,  in  a  voice  of  scorn  and  sarcasm.  «'  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  tiger's  benevolence  or  a  wolTs  charity  ?  And  even  if  yon 
wished  it,  he  whose  slaves  you  are—'* 


^  ♦•  I  call  u^on  you  to  be  silent,"  said  an  advocate,  rising  from  a  bench 
directly  behind  him ;  *'  another  interruption  of  the  kind  ana  1  shall  abandon 
the  defence." 

"What  I"  said  George,  turning  quickly  round  and  staring  at  him  with 
« look  of  withering'Contempt,  **  and  have  they  bought  you  over  too  ?'* 

**  Call  the  first  witness,"  said  the  president,  and  an  indistinct  munnur 
was  heard,  and  a  slight  confusion  seen  to  agitate  the  crowd  as  the 
gendarmes  opened  a  path  towards  the  witness  bench ;  and  then  I  saw  two 
men  carrying  somethmg  betweeft  them,  which  I  soon  perceived  to  be  a 
man.  The  legs,  which  were  alone  apparent,  hung  down  listlessly  Iflce 
those  of  a  corpse,  and  one  arm,  which  fell  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ibearer^ 
moved  to  and  fro,  as  they  went,  as  if  the  limb  of  a  dead  man.  Every 
neck  was  stretched  from  the  caUeries  above,  and  along  the  benches 
beneath,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tbe  mysterious  figure,  which  seemed  like 
an  apparition  from  the  grave  come  to  give  evidence.  His  face,  too,  was 
ttonj^alsd  by  a  handkerchief,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  chair  proirided  for 
4i^p0rpafe,  the  asaiataDts  stood  aleiihei  aide  Xo  ^ui^^qtWiI^  dxQo\}ing  fi^^ure. 
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«*Liei  the  witiie38  be  sworn,*'  said  tke  president,  and  with  tha  aid  of  ai^ 
flflteer  of  the  court,  a  thin  white  hand  was  held  up,  on  which  the  fleah 
seemed  almost  transparent  from  emaciation— -a  low  muttering  sound  fol- 
I6wed,  and  the  president  spoke  again :  **  Let  the  witness  be  uncovered^ 
George  Cadoudal  advance  I'*  . 

As  the  hardy  Chouan  stepped  forward,  the  handkerchief  fell  from  tho 
witness's  face,  while  his  head  slowly  turned  round  towards  the  prisoner* 
A  cry,  like  the  yell  of  a  wounded  animal,  broke  from  the  stout  Bzeton,  a» 
lie  bounded  into  the  air  and  held  up  both  his  arms  to  their  full  height* 
•*  7bs,  /oiV  screamed  he,  in  accents  that  seemed  the  very  last  of  a  heart 
wrung  to  agony,  while  he  leaned  forward,  and  fixed  his  eves  on  him,  tiU 
die  Tery  orbs  seemed  bursting  from  their  sockets.    *'  Ouif    added  he,  in  a 
lower  tone,  but  one  which  was  felt  in  every  comer  of  that  crowded^ 
assemblage.     **  Otii,  c^esi  /t<i.*'    Then  clasping  his  trembling  hands  to*- 
gethet,  as  his  knees  bent  beneath  him,  he  turned  his  eyes  ujpwardy  B3aA> 
nid — "  Le  ban  DieUf  that  makes  men's  hearts  and  Icnows,  thejr  thouffhtUt, 
deals  with  us  as  he  will ;   and  I  must  have  sinned  sorely  towards  nimy, 
when  such  punishment  as  this  has  fallen  upon  me— oh,  my  brothert  my- 
efaiU,  miy  own  Bouvet  de  Lozier." 

••  Bouvet  de  Lozier,"  cried  the  other  prisoners,  with  a  about  wild  aar 
madness  itself,  while  every  man  sprung  forward  to  look  at  him.  But* 
abeady  the  head  had  fallen  back  over  the  chair,  the  limbs  stretched  oai 
rigidly,  and  the  arm  fell  heavily  down*    *'  He  is  dying"—'*  he  is  dead"*— <k 


were  the  exclamations  of  the  crowd,  and  a  gisneral  cry  for  a  doctor , 

beard  around.  Several  physicians  were  soon  at  his  side,  and  by  the  aidi 
of  restoratives  he  was  gradually  biought  back  to  animation,  but  cold  anA 
speechless  he  lay,  uname  to  un4exstand  any  tUng,  and  was  obUgad  to  hm 
conveyed  back  again  to  his  bed. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  excitement  of  this  harrowing  scen^  wa» 
over,  and  when  order  at  length  was  restored  in  the  court,  Qeorge  Cadoudatv 
was  seen  seated,  as  at  first,  on  the  bench,  while  around  him  his  £EuthfiiI 
followers  were  grouped.  Like  children  round  a  beloved  fathari  som*i 
feaned  on  his  neck,  others  clasped  his  knees — some  covered  his  bandar 
Wiih  kisses,  and  called  him  by  the  most  endearing  names.  But  thought 
(to  moved  bis  head  from  side  to  side,  and  tne^  to  smile  upon  them*  a  coUi 
tacancy  was  in  his  face,  his  lips  were  parted,  and  his  eyes  stared  wiUUyr 
before  him,  his  very  hair  stooa  out  from  his  forehead,  on  which  big  drops 
of.  sweat  were  seen. 

*•  Father,  dear  father,  it  is  but  one  who  is  false^-see,  look  how  maay  of; 
your  children*  are  true  to  you— think  on  us  who  are  with  you  herSf  asAk 
will  go  with  you  to  death  without  shrinking." 

•«  He  is  but  a  child,  too,  father,  and  they  have  stolen  away  his  raaaan 
from  him,"  said  another. 

**  Yes,  they  have  brought  him  to  this  by  suffering,"  cried  a  third,  as 
with  a  clenched  hand  he  menaced  the  bench  where  sat  the  judges. 

**  Order  in  the  court,"  cried  the  president,  but  the  command  was 
reiterated  again  and  again  before  silence  could  be  obtained ;  and  when 

Sain  I  could  observe  the  proceedings,  I  saw  the  procureur-genfeiaL 
dressing  the  tribunal,  to  demand  a  postponement,  «ln  conaequeneut 
of  the  illness  of  the  last  witness,  whoso  testimony  was  pronounced  con- 
dmdve.     .     ' 
'  A  dbeusndA  tocfk  filace  on  tho^  sabjea  batweaa  tha  coonieL  flu  lli» 
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prisoners  and  the  prosecution,  and  at  length  it  was  ruled  that  this  trial 
should  not  be  proceeded  with  till  the  following  morning. 

«« We  are,  however,  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  other  cases,''  said  the 
procureur,  **  if  the  court  will  permit.  ' 

*<  Certainly,"  said  the  president. 
'  <*  In  that  case,"  continued  the  procureur,  **  we  shall  call  on  the  accased, 
Thomas  Burke,  lieutenant  of  the  huititnu  hussars,  now  present."  For 
some  minutes  nothing  more  could  be  heard,  for  the  crowded  galleries, 
thronged  with  expectant  hundreds,  began  now  to  empty.  Mine  was  a 
name  without  interest  to  any,  and  the  thronged  masses  rose  to  depart, 
while  their  over-excited  minds  found  vent  in  words  which  drowned  all 
cflse.  It  was  in  vain  silence  and  order  were  proclaimed— the  proceeding 
had  lost  all  interest,  and  with  it  all  respect,  and  for  full  ten  minutes  the 
uproar  lasted.  Meanwhile,  M.  Baillot  taking  his  place  at  my  side,  pro- 
duced some  vast  voluminous  papers,  in  which  he  soon  became  deeply 
engaged.  I  turned  one  look  throughout  the  now  almost  deserted  seats, 
but  not  one  face  there  was  known  to  me.  The  few  who  remained  seemed 
to  stay  rather  from  indolence  than  from  any  other  motive,  as  they  lounged 
over  the  vacant  benches,  and  yawned  listlessly ;  and  much  as  I  dreaded 
the  gaze  of  that  appalling  multitude,  I  sickened  at  the  miserable  isolation 
of  my  lot,  and  felt  overwhelmed  to  think  that  for  me  there  was  not  one 
who  should  pity  or  regret  my  fall.  At  last  order  was  established  in  the 
court,  and  the  procureur  opened  the  proceeding  by  reciting  the  act  of  my 
accusation,  in  which  all  the  circumstances  uready  mentioned  by  my 
advocate  were  dwelt  and  commented  on  which  the  habitual  force  and 
exaggeration  of  bar  oratory.  The  address  was  short,  however,  scarcely 
fifteen  minutes  long :  and  iy  the  tone  of  the  speaker,  and  the  manner  of 
the  judges,  I  guessed  that  my  case  excited  little  or  no  interest  to  the  pro- 
secution, either  from  my  own  humble  and  insignificant  position,  or  the 
certainty  they  felt  of  my  conviction. 

My  advocate  rose  to  demand  a  delay,  even  a  short  one,  pleading  most 
energetically  against  the  precipitancy  of  a  proceeding  in  which  the  indict- 
ment was  but  made  known  the  day  previous.  The  president  interrupted 
him  roughly,  and  with  an  assurance  that  no  circumstance  short  of  the 
necessity  to  produce  some  important  evidence  not  then  forthcomingf' 
would  induce  him  to  grant  a  postponement.  p 

M.  Baillot  replied  at  once—**  Such,  sir>  is  our  case— a  witness,  whose 
evidence  is  of  the  highest  moment,  is  not  to  be  found — a  day  or  two  might 
enable  us  to  obtain  his  testimony — it  is  upon  that  we  ground.our  hope,  oar 
certainty  of  an  acquittal.  The  court  will  not,  I  am  certain,  rerase  its 
clemency  in  such  an  emergency  as  this  ?" 

^*  Where  is  this  same  witness  to  be  found — is  he  in  Paris— -is  he  in 
France  ?" 

**  We  hope  in  Paris,  Monsieur  le  president." 

**  And  his  name  ?" 

"The  Abb^D'Ervan." 

A  strange  murmur  ran  along  the  bench  of  judges  at  the  words,  and  I 
c<yuld  see  that  somq  of  them  smiled  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  seem  grare, 
while  th^  procureur-general  did  not  scruple  to  laugh  outright. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  president,  **  that  I  can  accom- 
modate my  learned  brother  with  so  much  desired  testimony  perhaps  mon 
speedUy^-A  will  not  say  than  he  wishes — ^but  than  he  expects." 
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Sow  is  this,"  said  my  adrocate,  in  a  whisper  to  me,  <<  they  hare 
t  then— has  he  tumea  against  his  party  f " 
[  loiow  nothing  of  him,    said  I,  recklessly,  **  falsehood  and  treachery 
I  so  rife  here,  that  it  can  well  be  as  you  say." 

Fhe  Abb^  D'Ervan,"  called  a  loud  voice,  and  with  the  words  the  well- 
fii  figure  moyed  rapidly  from  the  crowd  and  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
brm. 

YovL  are  lost,"  said  Baillot,  in  a  low,  solemn  yoioe.  *<  It  is  Mehee  de 
OQche  himself." 

ad  the  words  of  my  sentence  rung  in  my  ears  I  had  not  felt  them 
9 ;  that  name,  by  some  secret  spell,  had  such  terror  in  it. 
You  know  the  prisoner  before  you,  sir,"  said  the  president,  turning 
ird  the  abb^. 

aibie  he  could  reply,  my  adyocate  broke  in. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  but  preyious  to  the  examination  of  this  respectable 
•aa,  I  would  ask  under  what  name  he  is  to  figure  in  this  process  f  Is 
jere  the  Abb^  D'Eryan — the  agreeable  and  giAed  frequenter  of  the 
bomg  St.  Germain  f  is  he  the  Cheyalier  Maupret — the  companion  and 
eiate  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  or  is  he  the  no  less  celebrated  and  - 
smed  citizen  Mehee  de  la  Touche,  whose  active  exertions  have  been 
ich  value  in  these  eventful  times,  that  we  should  think  no  recompense 
eient  for  them,  had  he  not  been  paid  by  both  parties.  Yes,  sir,"  con-  - 
ed  he  in  an  altered  tone,  ^  I  repeat  it,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that 
man  is  unworthy  of  al]  credit— that  he,  whose  testimony  the  court 
'  calls,  is  a  hired  spy,  a  bribed  calumniator— the  insti^tor  to  the  trea* 
he  piosecutes-^he  designer  of  the  schemes  for  wmch  other  men'-s 
d  has  paid  the  penalty.  Is  this  uhhi  without,  and  gendarme  within, 
s  at  laige  in  the  world,  ensnaring  the  unsuspecting  youth  of  France, 
nbtle  and  insidious  doctrines  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  after- 
«r  gayety  t  Are  we  to  feel,  that  on  such  evidence  as  this,  the  fame, 
bono V,  the  life  of  every  man  is  to  rest  ?  He  who  earns  his  livelihood 
reason,  and  whose  wealth  is  gathered  in  the  bloody  sawdust  beneath 
ggillotine  t" 

We  shall  not  hear  these  observations  longer,"  said  the  president,  with  - 
leeent  of  severity.     «*You  may  comment  on  the  evidence  of  the 
leas  hereafter,  and,  if  you  are  able  to  do  so,  disprove  it.     His  character 
ader  the  protection  of  the  court." 

No,  sir,"  said  the  advocate,  with  energy ;  *'  no  court  however  high^— 
Eibunal,  beneath  that  of  heaven  itself— whose  decrees  we  dare  not  ques-  « 
—can  Uirow  a  shield  over  a  man  like  tins.    There  are  crimes  which  -" 
I  the  nation  they  occur  in — ^which,  happening  in  our  age,  make  men  - 
y  for  their  generation,  and  wish  that  they  had  lived  in  other  times."  -  - 
Once  more,  sir,  1  command  you  to  desist,"  interrupted  the  president. 
If  I  dare  to  dictate  to  the  honourable  court,"  said  the  so-called  abb^, 
a  accent  of  the  most  honeyed  sweetness,  and  with  a  smile  of  the  most  ■ 
aing  expression — ^'I  would  ask  permission  for  the  learned  gentleman 
iroceed.     These  well-arranged  paragmphs— this  indignation,  ^t  by 
rt,  must  have  vent,  since  they*re  paid  for— and  it  would  save  the 
anal  the  time  which  must  be  consumed  in  listening  to  them  hereafter.'* 
If,"  said  the  avocat,  <*  the  coolness  and  indifference  to  blood  which  the 
Isman  exhibits  be  a  proof  of  guilt  in  the  victim  before  him,  I  could  con- 
nlate  the  prosecution  on  thefr  witness.     But,"  cried  he,  in  an  accent  of 
I  excitement,  *<  great  heavens !  are  we  again  Uieu  ou  s;ac\L  xissau  vi  M^ 
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jo/^ti  atrocity  like  this.  It  the  terrihle  ordeal  of  blood,  through  whick'nv 
have  passed  to  be  renewed  once  more  T  It  iht  accuaatioa  to  be  hofirded*-^ 
the  calumnioua  evidence  secreted"— the  charge  held  back — till  the  acaffcU 
IB  ready — and  then  the  indictment,  the  slander,  the  sentence,  and  the  deatii» 
to  follow  on  one  another  like  the  flash  and  the  thunder?  Is  the  vetj 
imputaiion  of  having  heard  from  a  Bourbon,  to  bear  its  prestige  of  suddea 
death  T" 

*«  Silence,  sir,"  cried  the  president,  to  whom  the  allusion  to  the  Due 
D*£nghein  was  peculiarly  ofiensive,  and  who  saw  in  the  looks  of  the 
spectators,  with  what  force  it  told.  **  You  know  the  prisoner  ?*'  said  ^e, 
turning  toward  D*£rvan. 

*«  I  have  that  honour,  sir,'*  said  he,  with  a  bland  smile. 

**  State  to  the  court  the  place  and  the  occasion  of  your  first  meeting  him." 

**  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  in  the  Palais  Koyale,  at  Beauvillien. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  Chouan  party  arranged  for  thst 
evening,  but  from  some  accident  only  three  or  four  were  present.  The 
sous-lieutenant,  however,  was  one." 

**  Repeat,  as  far  as  your  memory  serves  you,  the  conduct  and  conven* 
tion  of  the  prisoner  during  the  evening  in  question  ?*' 

In  reply,  the  abb£  recapitulated  every  mmutc  particular  of  the  supper;, 
soareely  an  observation  the  most  trivial  he  did  not  recall  and  apply,  by  soms 
infernal  infi^enuity ,  to  the  scheme  of  the  conspiracy.  Althoufl^  never  even 
in  the  slightest  instance  falsify  injp^  any  speech,  he  tortured  the  few  words  I 
did  say  into  such  a  semblance  of  criminality,  that  I  started,  as  I  heard  the 
interpretation  which  now  appeared  so  naturally  to  attach  to  them* 

During  all  this  time  my  advocate  never  interrupted  him  OBce*  but  ooci 
pied  himself  in  writing  as  rapidly  as  he  could  follow  the  evMJkmce. 

The  chance  expressMm  which  concluded  the  evening,  the  hope  of  msil* 
ing  soon,  was  artfully  construed  into  an  arranged  and  reciigniMd  agrae? 
ment  that  I  had  accepted  companionship  among  them,  and  formally  joned 
tbtoir  ranks.  From  this,  he  passed  on  to  the  second  charge,  reapeaiing  tfas 
conversation  I  had  overheam  at  the  Tuileries,  and  which  I  so  unhappily 
repeated  to  Beauvais.  This  the  abb6  dwelt  upon  with  great  minutencBa» 
«•'  evidencing  my  being  an  accomplice,  showing  how  l*  had  ezhiMted 
gteai  seal  in  the  netr  cause  I  had  embarked'  iRt  and  affecting  to  mark 
new  very  highly  the  service  was  rated  by  those  in  whose  power  lay  the 
rewards  of  such  an  achievement. 

Then  followed  the  account  of  my  appointment  at  VersaiUes,  in  which  I 
heard,  with  a  sinking  heart,  how  thoroughly,  even  there,  the  toils  weit 
spread-  around  me.  It  appeared,  that  the  reason  of  the  neg^t  I  ths*. 
ejiperienoed,  was  an  order  from  the  minister  that  I  should  not  be  notioai' 
in  anv  way ;  that  the  object  of  my  being  placed  there  was  to  test nny  fidelity* 
which  ahready  was  suspected ;  that  it  was  supposed  such  a  nefflect  aigm 
nattfrally  have  the  effect  of  throwing  me  more  willingly  into  the  views  of 
the  conspirators,  and,  as  I  was  watched  in  every  minute  particuian  of  estab- 
lishing my  own  guilt  and  leading  to  the  detection  of  others.  Then  came  a 
narrative  of  his  visits  to  my  a«iatters#  in  which  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
his  name  in  my  report  was  clearly  ahown  as  an  evidence  of  all  my  conscioos- 
culpability ;  and  to  my  horror  and  confusion  a  new  wilneas  was  produced». 
tils'' sentinel  Pierre  Dulon^,  who  mounted  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  thi 
chatean  on  the  morning  waen  I  passed  the  abbe  through  the  park* 

With' an  accuracy  beyond  my  h»]M^  he  fepealed  all  our  oooversatisa» 
mmkmg:  tb0^  dnbious  hutts;  aaod  dask  w^|gfisftuyDa'«\aft^Vft\oattli^  ^hMV 
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t,  ««  much  mine  as  his  own  ;  and  having  at  length  given  a  full  picture 
my  treacherous  conduct,  he  introduced  my  intimacy  with  Beauvais,  as 
p  crowning  circumstance  of  my  guilt.  "I  shall  pause  here,"  said  he, 
iflk  a  cool  malignity,  but  ill-concealed  beneath  a  load  of  affected  sonrow^— » 
[  shall  pause  here,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  allow  the  aoottsed 
make,  if  he  will,  a  full  confession  of  his  criminality ;  or,  if  he  refuse  this, 
fhall  proceed  to  the  disclosure  of  other  circumstances,  by  which  it  will  be 
en  that  these  dark  designs  met  favour  and  countenance  in  higher  quarters, 
id  among  those,  too,  whose  sex,  if  nothing  else,  should  have  removed 
em  beyond  the  contamination  of  confederacy  with  assassination." 
"The  court,"  said  the  president,  sternly,  "will  enter  into  no  compro- 
ise  of  this  kind.  You  are  here  to  give  such  evidence  as  you  possess-^— 
Uy,  frankly,  and  without  reserve ;  nor  can  we  permit  you  to  hold  out 
\y  promises  to  the  prisoner  that  his  confession  of  guilt  can  afibrd  • 
nen  to  the  culpability  of  others." 

*^l  demand,"  cried  the  procureur-general,  "a  full  disclosure  ffofn^^id 
iliiess  of  every  thing  he  knows  concerning  this  eonspiraoy." 
^^in  tbat  case  I  shall  speak,"  said  the  abb^. 

At  this  instant  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall  without;  ahaif-muvmor 
n through  the  court;  and  suddenly  the  heavy  curtain  wm  drawn  ^dCf 
■da  loud  voice  called  out->— 

•♦In  the  name  of  the  republic—- one  and  indivisible — an  ordet  of  council.** 
The  messenger,  srplashed  and  covered  with  mud,  advanced  through  Xh» 
MKi,  and  delivered  a  packet  into  the  hands  of  the  president,  who,  haviil|f 
roken  «be  iarge  seals,  proceeded  leisurely  to  read  it  over*  At  the  sanke 
lometxt  l-Mi  my  arm  gently  touched,  and  a  small  pencil  note  was  alipipefl. 
NO  my  hand ;  it  ran  thus : 

"^'Dear  Sir — Burke  is  safe.  An  order  for  his  transmission  before  ti 
rffttary  trfbunal  has  just  been  signed  by  the  first  consul.  Stop  all  th^ 
fidence  at  once,  as  he  is  no  longer  before  the  cofirt.  The  court-martid 
rfll  be  tet  a  formality,  and  in  a  lew  days  he  will  be  at  liberty.     Youts, 

"  D' Adverone,  Licutenant-General.*' 

Before  I  could  recover  the  shock  of  such  glad  tidings,  the  presideoi 
He  and  said— - 

^itk  the  matter  of  the  accused  Burke,  this  court  hra  no  longer  cora»> 
ince,  as  he  is  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  army.  Let  uivtk. 
Mldmw,  and  call  on  the  next  case — Auguste  Leconisset." 
D^Erran  stooped  down,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  procurem^ 
IMTai,  who  immediately  demanded  to  peruse  the  order  of  council.  T« 
Hi  fify  aMivocate  at  once  objected,  and  a  short  and  animated  discussioia 
i  lie  legal  question  followed.  The  president,  however,  ruled  in  favour 
tey  defender  ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  corporal's  guard  appeared* 
NH  wli<Mie  charge  I  was  formally  handed  over,  and  marched  from  iJm 
Hit* 

8Mb  w«8  Ibe  exdted  state  of  my  mind;  in  «uch  a  confused  vthasA 
we  all  my  faculties,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing  vtotoA 
164  ftAd^  Utf9e  that  I  was  ordered  to  mount  into  a  carriage,  and  d^^'em 
lil^  «t  i(  m|Md  psee,  I  remembered  no  more.  At  length,  we  reached 
•^  qa«y  Voltaire,  and  entered  the  lar#e  eqinire  of  the  barrack.  Tbt 
IM^bcMt  (Stity  «Bd  r«ri  down  my  cheeks,  as  I  looked  onoe  moT«  CPBi^tAik 
iMmu  ^  llM  career  I  lored.  We  «topf«d  «i  t]bA  dooT  oi  ^^^aa^ 
iM  UUktittgpWkeiB  ciro  seoir^  were  poaiad;  and  t\ie  moxom^^^^SMK:^ 
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• 

found  m3r8elf  the  occupant  of  a  small  barrack-room,  in  whicht  tlu>iigb  |i 

under  arreat,  no  featiire*of  harsh  confinement  appeared,  and  from  whose  |i 

windows  I  could  survey  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  the  court,  and  in 

hear  the  sounds  which,  for  so  many  a  day,  had  been  the  most  wdeome  lie 
'«o  my  existence. 


a 


•' ;  CHAPTER  XXXVIU. 

i^  Although  my^arrest  was  continued  with  all  its  strictness,  I  nefer  jc 
iieard  one  word  of  my  transmission  before  the  military  tribunal;  and  a  :a 
fortnight  elapsed,  durm^  which  I  passed  through  every  stage  of  exoect-  c 
ancy,  doubt,  and  at  last  mdifference  ;  no  tidings  having  ever  reachaa  me  C 
m»  to  what  fortune  lay  in  store  for  me.  ■ 

i  The  ffruff  old  invalid  that  carried  my  daily  rations  seemed  bat  ill-  .■ 
disDosed  to  afford  me  any  information,  even  as  .to  the  common  eveoli  m 
witnout,  and  seldom  made  any  other  reply  to  my  questioning  than  an  U 
erect  position,  as  if  on  parade,  a  military  salute,  uid  **Cofmai$faif  mon  \m 
lUuienant:**  a  phrase  which  I  actually  began  to  abhor  from  Us  repeti- 
tion. Still  his  daily  visits  showed  I  was  not  utterly  forffotten;  while 
from  my  window  I  had  a  view  of  all  that  went  on  in  the  Munack-yaid. 
There,  for  I  had  neither  books  nor  newspapets,  I  spent  my  entire  dtyt 
watching  the  evolutions  of  the  soldiers ;  the  parade  at  day^break,  tie  is 
jrelieving  guards,  the  drill,  the  exercise,  the  very  labours  of  the  bazTsek- 
square  ;  aU  had  their  interest  for  me ;  and  at  length  I  began  to  know  the 
very  faces  of  the  soldiers,  and  could  recognise  the  bronzed  and  weathe^ 
beaten  features  of  the  veterans  of  the  republican  armies. 

It  was  a  cuirassier  regiment,  and  one  that  had  seen  much  service ; 
most  of  the  »ous  offieier$  and  many  of  the  men  were  decorated;  and 
their  helmets  bore  the.  haughty  device  of  **IHx  eanire  tm/*'  in  mamorj 
of  some  battle  against  the  Austrians,  where  they  repulsed  and  oveithiew 
A  force  ten  times  their  own  number. 

»  At  first  their  heavy  equipments  and  huge,  unwieldy  horses  seemed 
strange  and  uncouth  to  my  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  more  elegant  and 
Irim  style  of  a  hussar  corps ;  but  gradually  I  fancied  there  was  soae* 
thing  almost  more  soldier-like  about  them  ;  their  dark  faces  harmoniied,  j^ 
loo,  with  the  great  black  cuirass :  and  the  large  massive  boot  mouBling  j^ 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  long  horse-haired  helmet,  the  straight  ^ 
•word,  and  peculiar,  heavy,  plodding  step,  reminded  me  of  what  lym  ;■ 
to  read  of  the  Roman  centurion  ;  while  the  horses,  covered  with  wejghlj 
Imd  massive  trappings,  moved  with  a  warlike  bearing,  and  a  tramp  as 
stately  as  their  riders. 

I .  When  evening  came,  and  set  the  soldiers  free  from  duftTt  I  used  ts    m^ 
Aratch  them  for  hours  long,  as  they  sat  in  little  groups  and.  jaiDts  about    ]  i 
the  barrack-yard,  smoking  and  chatting ;    occasionally  singing,  to^ 
fiven  then,  however,  their  distinctive  chuacter  was .  pvesenrw :  imGhi 
t|M  noisy,  boisterous  merriment  of  the  husMur,  the  staid  cuinsaiei  deemid 
.Jm&  itffjTjr.nn  becoming  i1m  j^guk^  \>t  Yda^axia  pi  wsfiMt  aad  tkit 
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reigned  a  half  solemn  feature  over  all  their  intercourse,  which  sttuck  me 
forcibly.  I  knew  not  then,  as  I  have  learned  full  well  since,  how  every 
department  of  the  French  army  had  its  distinctive  characteristic,  and 
that  Napoleon  studied,  and  even  encouraged,  the  growth  of  these  singu- 
lar manners  to  a  great  extent ;  doubtless,  too,  feeling  a  pride  in  his  own 
thorough  intimacy  with  their  most  minute  traits,  and  tnat  facility  with 
which,  by  a  single  word,  he  could  address  himself  lo  the  cherished  feel- 
ing of  a  particular  corps.  And  the  tact  by  which  the  monarch  wins 
over  and  fascinates  the  nobles  of  his  court,  was  here  exercised  in  the 
great  world  of  a  camp,  and  with  far  more  success,  too  :  a  phrase,  a  name, 
some  well-known  battle,  the  date  of  a  victory,  would  fall  from  his  lips 
as  he  rode  along  the  line,  and  be  caught  up  with  enthusiasm  by  thou- 
sands, who  felt  in  the  one  word  a  recognition  of  past  services.  "  Thou** 
— ^he  always  addressed  the  soldiers  in  the  second  person—**  thou  wert 
with  me  at  Cairo ;"  "I  remember  thee  at  Areola,"  were  enough  to 
reward  wounds,  sufiering,  mutilation  itself;  and  he  to  whom  such  was 
addressed  became  an  object  of  veneration  among  his  fellows. 

Certain  corps  preserved  more  studiously  than  others  the  memories  of 
past  achievements — the  heir-looms  of  their  glory ;  and  to  these  Bonar 
parte  always  spoke  with  a  feeling  of  friendship  most  captivating  to  the 
wldier's  heart,  and  from  them  he  selected  the  various  regiments  that 
composed  his  "  guard."  The  cuirassiers  belonged  to  this  proud  force  ; 
and  even  an  unmilltary  eye  could  mark,  in  their  hearty  bearing  and 
assured  look,  that  they  wore  a  favoured  corps. 

Among  those  with  whose  faces  I  had  now  g^rown  familiar,  there  was 
one  whom  I  regarded  with  unusual  interest :  ne  seemed  to  me  the  very 
type  of  his  class.  He  was  a  man  of  c^igantic  size,  towering  by  half  a 
liead  above  the  very  tallest  of  hb  fellows,  while  his  enormous  breadth 
of  chest  and  shoulder  actually  seemed  to  detract  from  his  great  heiffht. 
The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  entirely  concealed  by  a  beard  of  bright 
led  hair  that  fell  in  a  hug^e  mass  over  the  breast  of  his  cuirass,  and 
seemed  by  its  trim  and  fashion  *o  be  an  object  of  no  common  pride  to 
the  wearer ;  his  nose  was  marked  by  a  sabre  cut  that  extended  across 
one  entire  cheek,  leaving  a  deep  blue  welt  in  its  track  ;  but,  saving  these 
traits— wild  and  savage  enough — the  countenance  was  singularly  mild 
and  pleasing ;  he  had  large  and  liauid  blue  eyes,  soft  and  lustrous  as 
any  girl's  ;  the  lashes,  too,  were  Jong  and  falling ;  and  his  forehead, 
mich  was  high  and  open,  was  white  as  snow.  I  was  not  long  in 
lemarking  the  strange  influence  this  man  seemed  to  possess  over  the  rest 
•"Mm  ascendancy  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  mark  on-his  sleeve, 
which  proclaimed  him  a  corparal.  It  seemed  as  though  his  slightest 
word-^his  least  gesture — was  attended  to  ;  and  though  evidently  taciturn 
md  quiet,  when  he  spoke  I  could  detect  in  his  manner  an  air  of  prompti- 
tude and  command,  that  marked  him  as  one  to  be  above  his  fellows.  If 
ke  seemed  such  in  the  idle  hours,  on  parade,  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
curassier.  His  great  war-horse,  seemingly  small  for  the  immense  pro- 
portions of  the  heavy  rider,  bounded  with  each  movement  of  his  wrist, 
as  if  instinct  with  the  horseman's  wishes. 
I  waited  with  some  impatience  for  the  invalid's  arrival,  to  ask  who  this 

Smarkable  soldier  was,  certain  that  I  should  hear  of  no  common  n^an. 
e  came  soon  after,  and  as  I  pointed  out  the  object  of  my  curiosity,  the 
arid  fellow  drew  himself  up  with  pride,  and,  while  a  giVxcK  ettoix  ^\  %.«a3^ 
crossed  his  features,  replied —  .      v . . 
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"That's  Pioche — Le  gros  PiochtV 

**  Piocho !"  said  I,  repeating  the  name  aloud,  and  endeayouring  id 
remember  why  it  seemed  well-known  to  me. 

••  Yes,  Pioche,"  rejoined  he,  gruffly.  "  If  monsieur  had  ever  been  in 
Egypt,  the  name  would  scarcely  sound  so  strange  in  his  ears  ;*'  and  with 
this  sarcasm  he  hobbled  from  the  room  and  closed  the  door,  while  I  could 
hear  him  grumbling  along  the  entire  corridor,  in  evident  anger  at  the 
ignorance  that  did  not  know  "Pioche." 

Twenty  times  did  I  repeat  the  name  aloud,  before  it  flashed  across  me 
as  the  same  Madame  Lefebrre  mentioned  at  the  soMt  in  the  palace.  It 
'was  Pioche  who  shouldered  the  brass  field-piece,  and  passed  before  the 
general  on  parade.  The  gigantic  size,  the  poweiful  strenfirth,  the  strange 
name — all  could  belong  to  no  other ;  and  I  felt  as  though  at  once  1  had 
found  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  cpreat  cuirassier  of  the  sfuard. 

If  the  prisoner  in  his  lonely  cell  has  few  incidents  to  charm  his  solitary 
liours,  in  return  he  is  enabled  by  some  happy  gif\  to  make  these  t^ 
sources  of  many  thoughts.  The  gleam  of  lignt  tnat  falls  upon  the  flooTt 
broken  by  the  iron  gratings  of  his  window,  comes  laden  with  storied 
fancies  of  other  lands*-of  far  distant  countries,  where  men  are  dwelling 
in  their  native  mountains  free  and  happy ;  forgetful  of  his  prison,  the 
^captive  wanders  in  his  fancy  through  valleys  he  has  seen  in  boyhood. 
«nd  with  friends  to  be  met  no  more.  He  turns  gladly  to  the  past»  of 
"whose  pleasures  no  adverse  fortune  can  deprive  him,  and  lives  over 
again  the  happy  hours  of  his  youth,  and  thinks,  with  a  melancholy  not 
devoid  of  its  own  pleasure,  of  what  ikey  would  feel  who  lored  him,  could 
they  but  see  him  now :  he  pictures  thtir  sympathy  and  Metr  sorrow,  and 
his  heart  feels  lighter,  though  his  eyes  drop  tears. 

In  this  way  the  great  cuirassier  became  an  object  for  my  thoughts  by 
day  and  my  dreams  by  night.  I  fancied  a  hundred  stories,  of  vvhich  he 
'Was  the  hero  ;  and  these  imaginings  served  to  wile  away  many  a  tedioos 
liour,  and  gave  me  an  interest  in  watching  the  little  spot  of  earth  that 
'Was  visible  from  my  barred  window.  It  was  in  one  of  these  reveries  1 
sat  one  evening,  when  I  heard  the  sounds  of  feet  approaching  along  the 
corridor  that  led  to  my  room;  the  clank  of  a  sabre  and  the  jingle  of  spun 
sounded  not  like  my  gruff  visitor.  My  door  was  opened  before  I  had 
time  for  much  conjecture,  and  Greneral  D'Auverffne  stood  before  me. 

"Ah !  mon  Heutenant,**  cried  he,  gayly,  "you  have  been  thinking  verr 
hardly  of  me  since  we  met  last,  I'm  sure ;  charging  me  with  foigetful- 
ness,  and  accusing  me  of  great  neglect." 

"Pardon  me,  general,"  said  I,  hurriedly;  "your  former  kindness,  fbr 
which  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough,  has  been  always  before  my  mind. 
I  have  not  yet  forgotten  that  you  saved  my  life ;  more  still — you  rescued 
tny  name  from  dishonour." 

"  Well,  well ;  that's  all  past  and  gone,  now :  your  reputation  standi 
clear  at  last.  Bcauvais  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities  at 
ttouen,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  every  thing,  exculpating  yon  com* 
pletely  hi  every  particular,  save  the  indiscretion  of  your  intercourse  wiA 
Mehee  de  la  Touche— or,  as  you  know  him  better,  the  Abb6  D^Erraa.'** 

**  And  poor  Beauvais,  "what  is  to  become  of  him  T"  said  I,  eagerly.     ' 

'  ■*  Haye  no  fears  on  his  account,"  said  he,  with  something  like  eonfkiiaii 

in  his  roatoner;  "she-^^t  is,'Madame  BonapaiCe  has  lundly  infereslA 

kmelf  in  bis  behalf,  and  be  is  to  sail  for  Guadaloiipein  a  few  daye— M 

^WD  propomtion  and  ^  ^  " 
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••  And  does  General  Bonaparte  know  now  that  I  was  guiltless  V*  cried 
I9  with  enthosiasm. 

••  My  dear  young  man,'*  said  he,  with  a  hiand  smile,  "  I  very  much 
frar  that  the  genera]  has  little  time  at  this  moment  to  gire  the  matter 
much  of  his  attention.  Qreat  events  have  happened — are  happening 
wbHe  we  speak ;  war  is  threatening  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Yes,  it  m 
true;  the  camp  of  Boulogne  has  received  orders  to  hreak  up;  troops  ai« 
OBC^more  on  their  march  to  the  Rhine ;  all  IVance  is  arming.'* 

«»0,  when  shall  I  he  free  ?" 

**  Tou  are  free !"  cried  he,  clapping  me  gayly  on  the  shoulder ;  mm 
nmnestr  against  all  untried  prisoners  for  state  ofiences  has  heen  pio» 
claimecl.     At  such  a  moment  of  national  joy        " 

••  What  do  you  mean  V* 

•«  What!  and  have  I  not  told  you  my. great  news?  The  senate  haT« 
presented  to  Bonaparte  an  address,  praying  his  acceptance  of  the  throat 
of  France— or,  in  their  very  words,  to  make  his  authority  eternal." 

*«  And  he  ?"  said  I,  hreathless  with  impatience  to  know  the  result. 

**  He,"  continued  the  general,  **  has  replied  as  became  him,  desiriay 
them  to  state  clearly  their  views — ^by  what  steps  they  propose  to  consoli* 
date  the  acquired  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  whde  avowing  that  nm 
higher  honour  or  dignity  can  await  him  than  such  as  he  has  already  re- 
«eif«d  at  the  hands  of  the  people— *  yet,'  added  he,  'when  the  hov 
anives  that  I  can  see  such  to  be  the  wiU  of  France,  when  one  voice  pr^ 
daima  h  from  Alsace  to  Che  ocean— <from  Lisle  to  the  Pyrenees,  tWift 
AM  I  be  ready  to  accept  the  crown  of  France.'  " 

The  general  entered  minutely  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  great; 
political  change,  and  detailed  the  effect  which  the  late  conspiracy  had  om 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  with  what  terror  they  contemplated  tho 
seeial  disorders  that  must  accrue  from  the  death  of  their  great  ruler;  hmr 
nothing  short  of  a  government,  based  on  a  monarchy,  with  the  right  of 
sneeeaaien  established,  could  withstand  such  a  terrific  crisis.  As  bm 
spelie,  tte  words  I  had,  heard  in  the  Temple  crossed  my  mind,  and  I 
renipmbered  that  such  was  the  anticipation  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  raid 
among  themselves,  **  When  the  guillotine  has  done  its  work,  they'll  patek 
up  the  timbers  into  a  throne." 

•«  And  George  Cadoudel  and  the  others?"  said  I. 

•*T^y  are  no  more:  betrayed  by  their  own  party,  they  diet  death  Ilka 
bfave  men,  and  as  worthy  of  a  better  cause.   But  let  us  not  turn  to  so  sad 
a  theme.    The  order  for  your  liberation  will  be  here  to-morrow ;  and  an  ' 
I  am  appointed  to  a  brigade  on  active  service,  I  have  come  to  offer  yoa 
the  post  of  aid-de-camp. 

I  could  not  speak ;  my  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  I  knew  hoif  great 
the  risk  of  showing  any  favour  to  one  who  stood  in  such  a  position  as  I 
did*  aind  I  could  but  look  my  gratitude,  while  the  tears  ran  doWn  my 
checks* 

«*Wefl,'*  cried  he,  as  he  took  my^  hand  in  his,  ''so  much  is  settled. 
Now  to  another  point,  and  one  in  which  my  frankness  must  cause  you  mm 
eii»ce.  You  are  not  rich-^neither  am  t;  but  Bonaparte  always  giyaa 
us  opportunities  to  father  our  epaulettes ;  aye,  and  nnd  the  buUipn  to 
make  thMs,  too.    Meanwhile  you  may  want  money        " 

^'Ko,  generait*'  cried  I,  eagerly;  «*here  ve  three  thousand  francs  namm 
land  friend  sent  me.    I  know  not  whence  they* came;  and  even  if  I  wantotf^ 
did  not  dain  to  spend  them ;  but  now-^" 
81  X 
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^   The  old  man  paused,  and  seemed  confused,  wbile  he  leaned  his  Sneei 
on  his  forehead,  and  seemed  endeavouring  to  recall  some  passing  thought. 
^■   "  Did  they  come  from  you,  sir  ?"  said  I,  timidly. 
i    "  No,  not  from  me,"  repeated  he,  slowly.    «*  You  say  you  never  founi 
out  the  donor  ?" 

•«  Never,"  said  I,  while  a  sense  of  shame  prevented  my  adding  what 
rose  to  my  mind— could  they  not  he  from  Mademoiselle  do  Meudon  ? 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  be  it  so.  And  now  till  to-monow: 
I  shall  be  here  at  noon,  and  bring  the  minister's  order  witk  me.  And  8o» 
good-bye." 

**  Clood-bye,"  said  I,  as  I  stood  overcome  with  happiness.  **  Let  what 
will  come  of  it,  this  is  a  moment  worth  living  for." 


CHAPTER  XXXIS. 

A  MOSNDfO  AT  *'THB  TUILBBIBS. 


Trvs  to  his  appointment,  the  general  appeared  the  following  day  as  the 
hour  of  noon  was  striking.  He  brought  the  official  papers  from  the  minister 
of  war,  as  well  as  the  formal  letter  naming  me  his  aid-de-camp.  The 
documents  were  all  perfectly  regular,  and  bemg  read  over  by  the  military 
commission,  I  was  sent  for,  when  my  sword  was  restored  to  me  by  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  in  garrison,  and  I  was  free  once  more. 

**  You  have  received  a  severe  lesson*  Burke,"  said  the  general,  as  he  took 
my  arm  to  lead  me  toward  his  carriage,  <<  and  all  owing  to  the  rashness 
with  which,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  you  permitted  yourself  to 
form  intimacies  with  men  utterly  unknown  to  you.  There  are  epochs  when 
weakness  is  the  worst  of  evils.  You  are  ver^  young,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
trust  the  experience  you  have  acquired  here  will  serve  for  a  life-time." 

**  Still,  sir,  in  all  this  sad  business  my  faith  never  wavered ;  my  attach- 
ment to  the  consul  was  unshaken." 

**  Had  it  been  otherwise,  do  you  think  you  had  been  here  now  !"  said 
he,  dryly.  **  Were  not  the  evidences  of  your  fidelity  set  off  against  your 
folhr,  wnat  chance  of  escape  remained  for  you!  No,  no;  she  who 
befriended  you  so  steadily  throughout  this  tangled  scheme  for  your  misi 
had  never  advocated  your  cause,  were  there  reason  to  suppose  you  were 
involved  in  the  conspiracv  a^^st  her  husband's  life." 
,    ••  Who  do  you  mean  T*'^  said  I.    "  I  scarcely  understand.** 

"  The  consulesse,  of  course.  But  for  Madame  Bonaparte  you  weie 
lost :  even  smce  I  saw  you  last,  I  have  learned  how  deeply  interested  she 
becanae  m  your  fortunes.  The  letter  you  received  in  the  Temple  came 
from  her,  and  the  enclosure  also.  And  now,  with  your  leave,  we  can  do 
notJimg  heuer  thaa  pay  our  respecu  to  her,  and  make  our  acknowledge  / 
ments  for  such  Icin^neas.    She  receives  at  this  hour,  and  wilL  I  know,  | 

ivnjie  1  professe^d  my  readiness  to  comply  with  the  soflffestiOD,  we 
oroye  into  Oie  cou^st  of  the  Tuileries.  It  was  so  early,  thai,  except  ths 
o^rs  of  the  cou^B^'s  staff,  and  some  of  those  on  gUrd.  we  were  tke 
only  persons  vi»iij~^  tt«M»«f  w«  wi»» 
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**  We  are  the  first  arrivals,"  said  the  general,  as  we  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  the  Parilion.  ••  I"  am  not  sorry  for  it ;  we  shall  have  audience  over 
l>efoTe  the  crowd  assembles." 

Giving  our  names  to  the  usher,  we  mounted  the  stairs,  and  passed  on 
from  loom  to  room  until  we  came  to  a  large  salorij  in  which  seats  were 
formally  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  an  arm-chair  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rest  occupying  the  centre.  Several  full-length  portraits  of  the  generals 
o£  the  revolutionary  armies  adorned  the  walls,  and  a  striking  likeness  of 
the  consul  himself  on  horseback  held  the  principal  place.  I  had  but  time 
to  see  thus  much,  when  the  two  sides  of  the  folding-doors  were  flung  open, 
and  Madame  Bonaparte,  followed  by  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon,  entered. 
Scarcely  were  the  doors  closed,  when  she  said,  smiling — 

•«I  heard  of  your  arrival,  general,  and  guessed  its  purport,  so  I  came  at 
once.    Monsieur  Burke,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  at  liberty  once  more.*' 

**  That  I  owe  it  to  you,  madame,  makes  it  doubly  dear  to  me,"  said  I, 
faltering.  . 

**  You  must  not  over-rate  my  exertions  on  your  behalf,"  replied  the 
consulesse,  in  a  hurried  voice.  ''  There  was  an  amende  due  to  you  for 
the  treatment  you  met  with  at  Versailles-— all  Savary's  fault:  and  now  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  I  ever  suflTered  myself  to  become  a  party  to  his  schemes. 
Indeed  I  never  guessed  them,  or  I  should  not.  General  D'Auvergne  has 
made  you  his  aid-de-camp  he  tells  me." 

**  Yes,  madame ;  my  good  fortune  has  showered  favours  on  me  most 
suddenly.    Ifour  kindness  has  been  an  auffury  of  success  in  every  thing." 

She  smiled,  as  if  pleased,  and.  then  said — **^  I  have  a  piece  of  advice  to 
give  you,  and  hope  you'll  profit  by  it."  Then  turning  toward  the 
ffeneral,  who  all  this  time  was  deeply  engaged  in  talking  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Meudon,  she  added^- 

**  Don't  you  think,  general,  that  it  were  as  well  Monsieur  Burke  should 
not  be  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  consul  for  some  short  time  to  come.  Is 
there  any  garrison  duty,  or  any  service  away  from  Paris,  where  for  a  week 
or  so  he  could  remain  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  madame,"  said  the  general.  "  Two  of  the 
regiments  in  my  brigade  are  to  march  to-morrow  for  the  east  of  France, 
and  I  intend  my  young  friend  to  proceed  to  Strasbourg  at  once." 

**  This  Js  not  meant  lor  banishment,"  said  she  to  me,  with  a  look  of  much 
sweetness ;  **  but  Bonaparte  will  now  and  then  say  a  severe  thing,  likely  to 
dwell  in  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed  long  after  the  sentiment 
which  dictated  it  has  departed.  A  little  time  will  eSace  all  memory  of 
this  sad  affair,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  again." 

**  Or  events  may  happen  soon,  madame,  by  which  he  may  make  his 
own  peace  with  General  Bonaparte." 

**  'True,  very  true,"  said  she,  gravely.  **  And  as  to  that,  general,  what 
advices  are  there  from  Vienna  !" 

She  drew  the  fi^eneral  aside  into  one  of  the  windows,  leaving  me  alone 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon.  But  a  minute  before,  and  I  had  ffiven  the 
world  for  such  an  opportunity,  and  now  I  could  not  speak  a  syllable.  She, 
too,  seemed  equally  confused,  and  bent  over  a  large  vase  of  moss  roses,  as 
if  totally  occupied  by  their  arrangement.  I  drew  nearer,  and  endeavoured 
to  address  her,  but  the  words  would  not  come,  while  a  hundred  gushing 
thoughts  pressed  on  me,  and  my  heart  beat  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it 
At  li^  I  saw  her  lips  move,  and  thought  I  heard  my  name ;  I  bent  dowi^ 
my  head  lower;  it  was  her  voice,  but  so  low  as  to  V>e  «caxc«V}  v\^^(^ 
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•*l  cannot  thank  yon,  sir,  as  I  could  wisV*  said  she,  ^  for  the  serrica 
Tou  rendered  me,  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life  and  honour*  And  though 
I  knew  not  the  dangers  you  were  to  incur  hy  my  request,  I  asked  h  u 
the  only  one  I  knew  who  would  hrave  such  danger  at  my  asking.**  She 
paused  for  a  second,  then  continued— ** The  friend  of  Charles  could  not 
out  he  the  friend  of  Marie  de  Meudon.  There  is  now  another  f^^Tour  I 
would  heg  at  your  hands,"  said  she,  while  a  livid  paleness  overspresd 
her  features. 

<«  O,  name  it !"  said  I,  passionately.     **  Bay,  how  can  I  serve  yon.'* 

*«  It  is  this,*'  said  she,  with  an  accent  whose  solemnity  sank  into  the 
Tery  recesses  of  my  heart.  **  We  have  eret  heen  an  unlucky  rsoe :  De 
Meudon  is  hut  a  name  for  misfortune :  not  only  hare  we  met  tittle  else 
in  our  lives,  but  all  who  have  befriended  us  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
friendship.  My  dear  brother  knew  this  well;  and  I-—"— She  paused, 
and  then,  though  her  lips  moved,  the  words  that  followed  were  inaudible. 
*' There  is  but  one  on  earth,"  continued  she,  as  her  eyes,  brimful  of  tean, 
were  tfllrned  towards  Madame  Bonaparte,  who  still  stood  talkinr  in  the 
window,  **  over  whose  fortunes  my  afiection  has  thrown  no  bUghl.  Heaven 
grant  it  may  be  ever  so.**  Then  suddenly,  as  if  remembering  herself, 
she  added — **  What  I  would  ask  is  this — that  we  shoukl  meet  bo  mors. 
Nay,  nav,  look  not  so  harshly  at  me.  If  I,  alone  m  the  world,  ask  to  be 
deprived  of  his  friendship  who  loved  my  brother  so-—'* 

'  **  O,  if  you  be  alone  in  the  world,  feel  for  one  like  me,  who  has  not 
even  a  country  he  can  call  his  own !  Take  not  the  one  hope  from  my 
heart,  I  ask  you.  Leave  me  the  thought  that  there  is  one — hutonem  aU 
this  land  to  whom  my  name,  ff  ever  mentioned  with  praise,  can  brmgoos 
moment*s  pleasure;  who  can  say,  I  knew  him.  Do  no!  ibrget  that 
Charles,  with  his  dying  breath,  said  you  would  he  my  sister.'* 
•  The  door  at  the  talon  opened  suddenly,  and  a  name  was  announced, 
but  in  my  confusion  I  heard  not  what.  Madame  Bonaparte,  however, 
advanced  towards  the  new  arrival  with  an  air  of  welcome,  as  she  said-*- 

«•  We  were  just  wishing  for  you,  g^eneral.  Pray  tell  us  all  the  newt 
of  Paris?** 

The  person  thus  addressed  was  a  very  tall  and  singularly  handsome 
man,  whose  dark  eyes,  and  dark  whfskers  meeting  in  the  middle  of  his 
chin  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Italian.  He  was  dressed  in  a  hussar 
uniform,  whose  gorgeous  braiding  of  gold,  was  heightened  in  eflect  by  t 
blaze  of  orders  and  stars  that  covered  the  entire^rcast ;  the  scarlet  pan- 
taloons tight  to  the  leg,  displayed  to  advantage  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
his  form,  while  his  boots  of  yellow  morocco,  bouna  and  ikasselled  witk 
gold,  seemed  the  very  coc^uetry  of  military  costume :  a  sabre,  the  hilt 
actually  covered  with  precious  stones,  clanked  at  his  sid'ersnd  the  aieniti 
of  his  plumed  bat  was  a  lar^^e  diamond.  There  was  something  dmost 
theatrical  in  the  manner  of  his  approach,  as  with  a  stately  step  and  t 
deep  bow  he  took  Madame  Bonapartc*s  hand  and  kissed  it ;  a  oereaony 
he  repeated  to  Mademoiselle  de  Meudim,  adding  as  he  did  8o~-<- 

**  And  my  fair  JRod$  de  Protfeftce^-Hoaore  beautiful  than  ever  I  how 
is  she?" 

**  What  flattery  is  he  whispering,  Maiie  t"  said  the  consulessOtlavghhilf* 

i«  Don't  yon  know,  ffeneral,  that  I  insist  on  all  the  coj|Hilments  here 

beng  paid  to  myselK    What  do  you  think  of  my  sobo'f  your  jndgmsil 

JO eud  to  b«t perfect?" 

^^sCaktaavsr-^^akeQlnloly  chamingr'  oiUl  Yus,  *m  i0ftkvl%  «C  oAquI 
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•dflMntioii*  **  It  u  only  such  taste  as  youn  could  hare  doTised  any  ibmg 
to  beaulifaL  Yet  tha  ro6e»-4  half-think  I  should  hare  prefenea  tbfloi 
whhe." 

•*  Yon  can  scarcely  imagine  that  vain  fellow,  with  the  long  ringlets, 
the  boldest  soldier  of  the  French  army»"  said  the  general  in  a  low  whispeTt 
as  he  drew  me  to  one  side. 

M  Indeed !  and  who  is  he,  then  ?" 

*«  You  a  hussar,  and  not  know  him  I     Why,  Murat,  to  be  sure.*' 

^  So  then,  madame,  all  my  news,  Monsieur  Talleyrand's  ball,  it  seems, 
is  stale  already.  You'ye  heard  that  the  Russian  and  Austrian  ministei» 
both  sent  apologies  ?" 

««0,  dear  !**  said  she,  sighing,  **haye  I  not  heard  it  a  thousand  timeSr 
and  eyery  reason  for  it  canyassed,  until  I  wished  both  of  their  esctlr 
lencirs  at — at  Madame  Liefebvre's  dinner-party." 

•«  That  was  jperfect,"  cried  Murat,  aloud ;  **  a  regular  biyouac  in  a 
Tou*d  think  that  the  silyer  dishes  and  the  gilt  candelabras  had  jnst 
ca||Cnred  from  the  enemy,  and  that  the  euisme  was  made  by  beat  of  dmnL** 

**  The  general  is  an  honest  man  and  a  braye  offioer,"  said  D'Auyezgne^ ' 
loiewhat  nettled  at  the  tone  Murat  spoke  iUi, 

««JN#  aouil  boast,  either,"  replied  the  other,  shrug^fing  his  shouldeoi 
cavslessly,  **  in  the  times  and  the  land  we  live  in." 

**  And  what  of  Cambaceres'  mrte?  how  did  it  go  off!"  interposei 
MadapaSiBksBaparte,  aazious  to  relieye  the  awkward  pause  that  foUowsd^^ 

^  Like  every  thing  in  hjs  hotet— aombrst  stately,  and  stupid ;  the  r^^    •- ' 
paay  ali  dnU,  who  would  be  agreeable  everywheore  else ;  tbe  tone  of  dM)'* 
reoeylioa Istoured  and  affected;   and  eyerj-one  dying  to  get  awasf  IV- 
Fo«eKe*s.    It  wae  his  second  niffht  for  recciying." 

«« Ws«  thai  pleasaater,  thent'^ 
'    **  A  hundred  times.    There  are  no  parties  like  his :   one  meets  efwfj«i'' 
body«    It  is  ft  Idnd  of  neutral  territory  for  the  Faubourg  and  the  JaoobiaF** 
the  partisan  of  our  people  and  the  followers  of  heayen  knows  wha» 
Faiaelie  slips  about,  whispering  the  same  anecdote  in  confidence  to  every 
one,  and  binding  each  to  secrecy.  ^Then,  as  every  one  comes  thenr  toe-, 
spjr  his  Bteighbonr,  the  host  has  asTezcellent  opportunitjr  of  pumping  dD 
in  tani  t  •«nd  while  they  all  persist  in  telling  mm  nothing  but  ties,  An*" 
foigiet  chat  with  him  no  readier  road  could  lend  id  the  deteetioB  oftruth*^'. 

^Thecoaunii!"  said  a  servant  aloud,  as  the  door  opened  and  cIomA' 
widbm  cnsh,  and  Bonaparte,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  ohasscnuvraf.  * 
th*  nasdv  aaA  covered  with  dust«  entered. 

'^Yhm  Decree  here !"  and  then,  withoui  waiting  for  a  reply,  eontiBvHIr 
^•«^It>sseeltied—«ll  finally  arranffed;  I  told  you^  madame^  the  *  peariWT^ 
ripet'  .  I  start  to-morrow  for  Bomoffne.    You,  Mnraft,  must  acconpsiyfl 
Jom%..  D'Auvergne,  your  division  wul  march  the  day  after.    Who  m  dor 
gondemsui?" 

Tius  latter  cjuestion,  in  all  its  abruptness,  was  addressed  to  itie«  whiv.^ 
a  dhoflk  and  ominous  firowa  settled  on  hia  features*  ■  i" 

•«^Jiy  aide*de-camp,  air,"  said  the  oM  general,  hastily»  hoping  thus  larr 
enape  Jiirthtfr  inquiiy. 

••1ritarMnase,;sir<r'  said  the  eoBsul*  haiaUy,.  «>  hofij^d  hispiercaf  . 
Aijea  npon  meu  ■   r.    'i      .■    r        ■■■..:-'-■ '.'-^ 

4    *  Burke,  sir:  mm$4k^Ummi    ?\\       -  '  r  m-.  ..' > -r-  ;-:;-r_;i>« 

4rONhrial|litk'  fansflm,'*  ccntiBud  M  HjIilowfribiVM^  «k« 
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capacity.  Mark  me,  sir :  your  name  is  yet  to  make— 4he  time  is  ap^ 
proachmg  when  you  may  have  the  opportunity :  still,  Qeneial  D*  Aurergne, 
n  is  not  in  the  ranks  of  a  Chotian  plot  I  should  have  gone  to  select  my  staflT.'* 

••Pardon  me,  sir;  hut  this  young  man's  devotion  to  you " 

••  Is  on  record,  general ;  I  have  seen  it  in  Mehee  de  la  Touchc*s  own 
writing,"  added  Bonaparte,  with  a  sneer.  ••  Qive  me  the  fidelity,  sir,  that 
has  no  tarnish — like  your  own,  D'Auvergne.  €ro,  sir,**  said  he,  turning 
to  mc,  while  he  waved  his  hand  toward  the  door.  •*  It  will  need  all  your 
hravery  and  all  your  heroism  to  make  me  acquit  Greneral  D'Auvergne  of 
an  act  of  folly.'* 

I  hung  my  head  in  shame,  and  with  a  low  reverence  and  a  tottering  step 
moved  from  the  room  and  closed  the  door  hehind  me. 

I  had  just  reached  the  street  when  the  general  overtook  me. 

••Come,  come,  Burke,*'  said  he,  ••you  must  not  mind  this.  I  heard. 
Lannes  receive  a  heavier  reproof,  hecause  he  only  carried  away  itaem 
guns  of  an  Austrian  hattery,  when  there  were  four  in  all."    * 

*•.  Bonaparte  never  forgets,  sir,"  muttered  I  between  my  teeth,  aa  tbm 
well-remembered  phrase  crossed  my  mind. 

••  Then  there*s  but  one  thing  to  do,  mv  boy ;  give  him  a  pleaaanter  aov- 
vemr  to  look  back  unon.  Besides,**  added  he  in  a  lower  tone,  **  the  gene- 
ral IB  ever  harsh  lit  tne  moment  of  victory ;  and  such  is  the  present.  In  m. 
-few  days  more  France  will  have  an  emperor,  the  senate  has  dedaied,  and. 
thfl  army  wait  but  for  the  signal  to  salute  their  monarch.  And  now  for 
your  own  duties.  Make  your  ammgements  to  start  to-night  by  post  for 
Majence :  I  shall  join  you  there  in  abont  ten  days.  Ton  arog  on  your 
axnvalt  to  report  yourself  to  the  general  in  command,  and  recoivo  your 
instructions  from  him.  A  great  movement  toward  the  Rhino  is  in  con- 
templation, but  of  course  every  thing  awaits  the  course  of  political  changes 
in  Paris." 

Thus  conversing,  we  reached  the  comer  of  ^the  Rue  de  Rohan,  where 
the  ffeneral's  quarters  were. 

*<.  z  ou'U  be  here,  then,  punctuaUy  at  eight  to-night,"  said  he,  and  we 
parted. 

I  walked  on  for  some  time  without  knowing  which  way  I  went,  the 
atrange  conflict  of  my  mind  so  completely  absorbed  me;  ho]>e  and  fear, 
pride,  shame,  and  sorrow  alternately  swaying  me  with  their  impulses;  I 
noticed  not  the  ray  and  splendid  streets  through  which  I  passeo,  nor  die 
merry  groups  much  pound  along  them.  At  length  I  remembered  thit 
but  a  few  hours  remained  for  me  to  make  some  purchaaea  Becesaary  for 
my  journey.  My  new  uniform  as  aide-de-camp  too  was  yet  to  be  ordnred ; 
and  by  some  strange  hazard  I  was  exactly  at  the  comer  of  the  Rae  de 
Richeneu  on  the  Boulevard,  at  the  very  shop  of  Monsieur  Crillaf,  wheiet 
acme  months  before,  began  the  singular  current  of  ill-luck  that  hsd 
followed  me  ever  since.  -  A  half-shudder  of  fear  passed  across  ma  Ar  a 
second  as  I  thought  of  aU  the  dai^fers  I  had  gone  through,  and  the  next 
moment  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  cowairdice,  and,  pushing  the  glass  door  before 
me,  walked  in.  I  looked  about  me  for  the  well-known  face  of  die  pio- 
prietor,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  lean  and  wasted  little  oli 
vnaaw  hung  roi^nd  widi  tapea  and  measures,  waa  the  only  peraon  ihexe*  ^ 
fiflluting  me  with  the  most  respectful  bow,  he  asked  my  oraem. 

"  I  thought  this  was  Crilla9^s,"  said  I,  heaitatingly. 

vAosikuff  of  the  ahouldera  «id  a  strange  expression  of  the  eyebrowawtt 
*7*iply. 
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I  remember  he  lived  here  some  eight  or  ten  months  ago,"  said  I, 
in  curious  to  find  out  t]ie  meaning  of  the  man's  ignorance  of  his 
decessor. 

Monsieur  has  been  away  from  Paris  for  some  time,  then?"  was  th« 
tious  question  of  the  little  man,  as  he  peered  curiously  at  me. 

Yes,  I  have  been  away,"  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

Monsieur  knew  Crilla^,  probably,  when  he  was  here  ?"  ' 

I  never  saw  him  but  once,"  said  I. 

Ha!"  cried  he,  after  a  long  silence.  "Then  you  probably  never 
rd  of  the  Chouan  conspiracy  to  murder  the  chief  consul  and  overthrow 

government,  nor  of  their  trial  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  ?" 

nodded  slightly,  and  he  went  on. 

Monsieur  Crilla^'s  evidence  was  of  great  value  in  the  proceeding:  he 

w  Jules  de  Polignac  and  Charles  de  la  Riviere  well,  and  but  for  him 

Victor  would  have  escaped." 

And  what  has  become  of  him  since  ?" 

He  is  gone  back  to  the  south  ;  he  has  been  promoted." 

Promoted  ! — what  do^you  mean?" 

Parbleu  !  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  :  he  was  made  chefde  bureau 
he  department  of " 

What ! — was  he  not  a  tailor,  then  ?" 

A  tailor ! — no,"  said  the  little  man,  laughing  heartily ;  "  he  was  a 
uchard,  a  police  spy,  who  knew  all  the  royalist  party  well  at  Bordeaux, 
I  Foache  Drought  him  up  here  to  Paris  and  established  him  in  this 
use.  Ah,  mon  DieuT^  said  he,  sighing,  "  he  had  a  better  and  a  plea- 
itcr  occupation  than  cutting  out  pantaloons." 

iVithout  heeding  the  reiterated  professions  of  the  little  tailor  of  his 
lire  for  my  patronage,  I  strolled  out  again,  lost  in  reflection,  and  sick  to 

heart  of  a  system  based  on  such  duplicity  and  deception. 

It  last  in  Mayence.  What  a  chancre  of  life  was  this  to  me  !  A  large 
tress,  garrisoned  by  twelve  thousand  men,  principally  artillery,  awaited 
•e  the  orders  of  the  consul:  but  whither  the  destination  before  them,  or 
at  the  hour  when  the  word  to  march  was  to  summon  them,  none  could 
.  Meanwhile  the  activity  of  the  troops  was  studiously  kept  up ;  batter- 
trains  of  field  artillery  were  exercised  day  after  day ;  the  men  were 
^ctised  in  all  the  movements  of  the  field ;  while  the  foundries  were 
:ettsingly  occupied  in  casting  guns,  and  the  furnaces  rolled  forth  their 
riads  of  shell  and  shot.  Stafl'-officers  came  and  went ;  expresses 
rred  from  Paris,  and'orderlies,  travel-stained  and  tired,  galloped  m  from, 
other  fortified  places  near,  but  still  no  whisper  came  to  say  where  the 
at  game  of  war  was  to  Open  ;  for  what  quarter  of  the  globe  the  terrible 
Dage  was  destined.  From  daylight  till  dark  no  moment  of  our  time 
»  unoccupied ;  reports  innumerable  were  to  be  furnished  on  every  pos- 
ie  subject,  and  frequently  it  was  far  in  the  night  ere  I  retired  to  rest, 
others  this  unbroken  monotony  may  have  been  wearisome  and  unin- 
30ting ;  to  me  each  incident  bore  upon  the  great  cause  I  gloried  in ;  the 
1  ramble  of  the  caissons,  the  heavy  clattering  of  the  brass  guns,  wer6 
iie  to  my  ear,  and  I  never  wearied  of  the  din  and  clamour  that  spoke 
preparation.  Such  was  indeed  the  preoccupation  of  my  thoughts,  that 
tsncely  marked  the  course  of  events  which  were  even  then  passing,  or 
\.  aughty  changes  that  already  moved  across  the  destinies  of  France. 
flay  eyei  the  conqueror  of  Lodi  needed  no  title ;  what  sce^tt^  ^c^^aU. 
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•quaJ  his  own  sword  ?  France  miglit  desire  in  her  pride  to  unite  her  de»- 
linios  with  such  a  name  as  his,  hut  he,  the  pneral  of  Italy  and  Egypt* 
could  not  he  exahed  hy  any  dignity.  Such  were  my  hoyish  fancies;  and 
as  I  indulged  thim,  again  there  grew  up  the  hope  within  me  that  a 
brighter  day  was  yet  to  heam  on  ray  own  lortuneSf  when  I  should  do  that 
which  even  in  his  eyes  might  seem  worthy.  His  very  reproaches  stirred 
my  courage  and  nerved  my  heart.  There  was  a  comhat— 4here  was  a 
battle-field  before  me,  in  which  my  whole  fame  and  honour  lay ;  and  could 
1  but  succeed  in  making  him  confess  that  he  had  wronged  me — ^what  pride 
was  in  the  thought !  Yes,  said  I  again  and  again ;  a  devotion  to  him  such 
•s  I  can  oflfer,  must  have  success :  one  who,like  me,  has  neither  home«nor 
friends,  nor  country  to  share  his  heart,  must  have  room  in  it  for  one 

fassion,  and  that  shall  be  glory.  She  whom  alone  I  could  have  loved*^ 
dared  not  confess  1  did  love  her— never  could  be  mine.  Life  moat  have 
its  object,  and  what  so  noble  as  that  before  me  ?  My  very  dreams  cauffhl 
up  the  infatuation  of  my  waking  thoughts,  and  images  of  battle,  deadly 
contests,  and  terrific  skirmishes  were  constantly  passing  before  me,  and  I 
actually  went  my  daily  rounds  of  duty,  buried  in  these  thouf  hta*  aad  lost 
lo  every  thing  save  what  ministered  to  my  excited  imaffination. 

We  who  lived  far  away  on  the  distant  frontier  could  but  collect  from 
the  journals  the  state  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  into  which  every  class 
of  the  capital  were  thrown  by  Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  monarchy. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  any  coiftitry  did  the  current  of  popular  favotgir  run  m 
m  stream  so  united.     The  army  hailed  him  as  their  brother  of  the  aword» 
and  felt  the  proud  distinction  that  the  chief  of  the  empire  ynm  choartt 
from  their  ranks.     The  civilian  saw  the  restoration  of  inonaichy  as  iba 
pledge  of  that  security  which  alone  waa  wanting  to  consolidate  natioBal 
prosperity.    The  clergy,  however  they  may  have  mistrusted  his  sincerity 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  to  hia  influence  was  owinr  the  return  af 
the  ancient  faith  ;  and,  save  the  Vendeans,  broken  and  discomfited,  and 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Jacobin  party*  discouraged  by  the  fate  of 
Moreau,  none  raised  a  voice  against  him.     A  few  of  the  old  republicaai^ 
among  whom  was  Camot,  did,  it  is  true,  proclaim  their  diaseiM ;  bat  at 
moderately,  and  with  so  little  of  partisan  spirit,  as  to  call  forth  m  eukgiasi 
on  their  honourable  conduct  from  Napoleon  himself. 

The  mighty  change  which  was  to  undo  all  the  long  and  srduoit 
struggles  for  liberty,  which  took  years  in  their  accomplishment*  nm 
efllected  in  one  burst  of  national  entnusiasm.  Surroundea  by  nations  oa 
whose  friendship  they  dared  not  reckon,  at  war  with  their  most  powerfit 
enemy,  England,  France  saw  herself  dependent  'on  the  geniua  of  sat 
j^reat  man ;  and  beheld,  too,  the  formidable  conspiracy  for  hia  atfassioa* 
tion  coupled  with  the  schemes  against  her  own  independenoa.  Ht 
became  thus   indissolubly  linked  with  her  fortunes;  self-iatetesl  sad 

S Altitude  pointed  both  in  the  same  direction  to  secure  his  servieesi  sad 
e  imperial  crown  was  indeed  less  the  reward  of  the  paat  than  ihrprios 
of  the  future.  Even  they  who  loved  him  least  felt  that  id  hia  gmidancs 
there  was  safety ;  and  that,  without  him*  the  piospect  was  dai^  aai 
Urf ary,  and  threatening.  Another  element  which  gfeatlf  contrtlMiled  tt 
the  same  effct,  was  the  social  ruin  caused  by  the  revolittioD— tbt 
dfptmction  of  all  commerce  $  -the  forfieitnre  df  property  had  ihmwia  eveij 
cUtss  into  the  service  of  the  gov4>mment.  Men  gladly  adrscated* 
chmjiigf  fhy  which  the  ancient  forms  «f «  monaiehf  migdbi  be  raanorsi 
^piwJtfL  ibem  the  ionguiaki  of  pattonsge.axMdi  »^pyiiiywniy^>ik  ^iMws%m'» 
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e  Attendants.  Even  the  old  familiee  «f  llftg  kuigdom  luuMl  tke  icupi 
ui  order  of  'things  which  mi^ht  inclode  them  in  the  finronn  of  tte 
vn ;  and  the  (juestion  now  was,  what  lank  or  daas  should  be  forenosl 
pndering  their  allegiance  to  the  new  soYereign.  We  shbuki  beskafea 
we  coudemn  the  sudden  impulse  by  which  many  were  driven  at  tMs 
tod.  Con6scaiion  and  exile  kad  done  much  to  break  the  spirit  of 
n  the  hardiest ;  and  i\^  -  otum  to  the  institutions  in  which  ail 
ir  ancient  prejudices  wt>^^  involFed,  seemed  a  pledge  against  thm 
kooy  of  the  mass. 

Ls  for  Napoleon  himself,  each  step  in  his  proud  career  seemed  ti> 
ke/the  spirit  necessary  to  direct  i^— the  resonroes  of  his  mighty 
'Ukct  appeared,  with  every  new  drain  on  them«  only  the  more  amm^ 
Ijipable.  Animated  through  his  whole  lifei  by  the  aoe  great  prinoipiot. 
M^randizement  of  France — ^his  vast  iatelligenoe,  gaUering  stren^thf 
h  his  own  increase  of  power,  enabled  him  to  cultirs^  every  tk 
liational  greatness,  and  mould  their  energies  to  his  will,  till  at  1 

nation  seemed  but  one  vast  body,  of  which  he  was  the  heart,  tha 

Sf$9  that  sent  the  life-blood  bounding  through  all  i|s  arteries,  and  with 
Bse  beating  pulses  every*  even  the  most  lemota  portion/thiobbed  m 

the  same  day  that  establbhed  the  empire,  declared  the  rank  and  d%^ 
jr  accorded  to  each  member  of  the  royal  lamily,  with  the  tklea  to  £• 
ne  by  the  ministers  and  other  high  officers  of.  the  crown.  The  neit 
1^  was  the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  aobility-M^ne  which,  witem 
stent  lineaffe  or  vast  possessioas,  could  atill  cooMBnnd  the  reapdct  mat 
piratjon  of  all — the  maiahals  of  Fiance.  The.  names  of  Berthmlv 
(rai»  Augereau,  Massena,  .Bemadotte^  liev,  Stfldt,  LanlMa,  Moidtei^ 
voaat,  Bessieres,  were  enough  to  throw  a  Uaae  of  lufttfepe  on  tkm  otdiati 
I  had  it  not  been  for  the  omission  of  Macdonald^s  name  io' this  glorioos 
public  enthusiasm  had  been  compiete ;  bat  the*  he  was  the  friend 
Moreau,  and  Bonaparte  **  did  not  foiget." 

[^he  restoration  of  the  old  titles,  so  long  in  abeyance,' the  vetnin  to  ihe 
nip  and  state  of  monarchy,  seemed  likea  naUobal,^iAs,afid,FariB  becaaM 
acene  of  a  splendid  festivity  and  a  magnificeiMe  unknown  for  MSif 
irs  past.  It  was  necessary  for  the  new  court  to  make  its  impresMtt 
the  world,  and  the  endeavour  was  made,  by  luxury  and  splendour,  to 
i|^  the  grandeur  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Benrbona,  was  an  henloott 
royajijiy.  To  this  end,  fjanctiooaries  and  officers  of  the  palaoe  we«» 
^nted  in  myriads— brilliant  and  coatly  untfsrms  adopted«-*-caaitIy' 
ea  and  ceremonial  observances  increased  without  lend  said  etitjneiiey 
iried  jto  a  pitch  of  strictness  whkh  no  former  reigH:  had  «tav  ealHbilsi^/ 
■Mreeulated  every  department  of  the  state.  :   .^    .       .'   - 

while, however, nothing  was  too  mimtle  or  too  trivial,  fh w idadrtiwt;% 

reven  in  the  remotest  wey  on  the  re-establish«ieit  nf  thait  ^none  te 
iM>  long  and  so  ardently  desired.  Napoleon's  great  nnad  was  eag«it|f 
ait  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  ta  the  empupe  one  of  those  astoandhi|f 
id/em:es  of  his  genius  which  marked  him  as  above  all  other  men.  Ba 
ihisd  to  show  to  France  that  the^cffown  had  devolved  apoa  thetiglicM 
:aea|K)r  to  ChariemaMs,  and  to  prove  to  the  army  that  the  purpio 
ittde  of  royalty  could  not  conceal  the  spar  of  the  warrior;  and  thaa» 
^^  -bc^d  44mL  mm9hi:wkk  tha.atdiiM^  waiMf  ^f^ymm^ 
•  ^  h||  thf^riwt  <l^i!i|ilHIH|f<»g  * '  — ^ 
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Wjoiid  the  Danube,  to  battle-fields  of  eren  greater  glory  than  ever,  and 
to  conquests  prouder  than  all  his  former  ones. 

The  same  power  of  concentratireness  that  he  so  eminently  possessed 
liimself,  he  imparted,  as  if  by  magic,  to  his  goyemment.  Paris  was 
France.  To  the  capital  flocked  all  whose  talent  or  zeal  prompted  them 
to  seek  for  advancement.  The  emperor  was  not  only  the  fountain  of  all 
honour,  but  of  all  emolument  and  plac^  Nq  patronage  was  exercised 
without  his  permission,  and  none  was  conferred,  without  the  conriction 
that  some  staunch  adherent  was  secured,  whose  friendship  was  ratified 
or  whose  former  enmity  was  conciliated. 

Thus  passed  the  year  that  followed  his  accession  to  the  throne**-that 
brilliant  pageant  of  a  nation's  enthusiasm  rendering  tribute  to  the  maiesty 
of  intellect.  At  length  the  period  of  inaction  seemed  drawing  to  a  close ; 
and  a  greater  activity  in  the  war  department,  and  a  new  levy  of  troops, 
betokened  the  approach  of  some  more  energetic  measures.  Jlif  en  whis- 
pered that  the  £nglish  expedition  was  about  to  sail,  and  reinforcements 
of  ammunition  and  artillery  were  despatched  to  the  coast;  when  suddenly 
came  the  news  of  Trafalgar ;  Villaneuve  was  beaten — ^his  fleet  annihi- 
lated—-4he  whole  combination  of  events  destroyed — and  England,  again 
triumphant  on  the  element  she  had  made  her  own,  hurled  defiance  at  the 
threats  of  her  enemy.  The  same  despatch  that  brought  the  inteUigence 
to  Mayence,  told  us  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  m<fVement,  but  when,  or  where 
to,  none  of  us  could  surmise.  Still  detachments  from  various  corps  sta- 
tioned about  were  marched  into  the  garrison,  skeleton  regiments  com- 
nanded  to  make  up  their  deficiencies,  and  a  renewed  jenergy  was  every- 
where perceptible.  At  last,  toward  the  middle  of  August,  I  was  sent  for 
hr  the  general  in  command  of  the  foitress,  and  informed  that  General 
li'Auvergne  had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  cavalry  brigade 
stationed  at  Coblentz. 

**  You  are  to  join  him  there  immediately,**  continued  he ;  **  but  here 
ia  a  note  from  himself,  which  probably  will  explain  every  thing.*' 

And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  small  sealed  letter.  It  was  the  fint, 
save  on  purely  regimental  matters,  I  had  ever  received  from  him,  and 
somehow  I  felt  unusually  anxious  about  its  contents.  It  ran  in  these 
words: 

^*  Mt  DBAa  B.— -His  majesty  has  just  sent  for  me,  and,  most  graciomlv 
esteeming  me  not  yet  too  old  to  serve  him,  has  given  me  the  command 
of  a  brigade— late  the  13th,  now  to  be  called  «D'Auvergne*8  Cavalij.' 
I  would  willingly  have  mentioned  your  name  for  promotion,  to  which 
your  seal  and  activity  would  well  entitle  you,  but  deemed  it  better  to 
let  your  claim  come  before  the  emperor's  personal  notice,  which  an 
opportunity  will,  I  trust,  soon  permit  of  its  domg.  His  majesty,  with  t 
ktadness  which  the  devotion  of  a  life  could  not  repay,  has  abo  interMted 
himself  personally  for  me  in  a  quarter  where  only  his  influence  could 
have  proved  successful ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  I  reserve  lor  yoor 
mnrival.  And  now  request  that  you  will  lAe  no  time  in  repairing  to 
Paris,  where  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  by  Tuesday. 

"  Yours,  D' AwBMn,  Lieut.-aeneral.'* 

.This  strange  paragraph  puzzled  sae  not  a  Kttle  ;  nor  could  I  by  anv 
nam  of  iagenuitj  find  gat  «inni  tk'(teLuaiv\Aft  m^m^fvt  tt.    I  read  i 
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over  and  over,  weighing  and  canvassing  every  word,  and  torturing  each 
syllable  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Had  the  general  been  some  youthful, 
but  unhappy  lover,  to  forward  whose  suit  the  emperor  had  lent  his  influence, 
then  had  I  understood  the  allusion;  but  witn  the  old  weather-beaten 
officer,  whose  hairs  were  blanched  with  years  and  service,  the  very 
thought  of  such  a  thing  was  too  absurd.  Yet  what  could  be  the  royal 
favour  so  lavishly  praised  ;  he  needed  no  intercession  with  the  empress ; 
at  least,  I  remembered  well  how  marked  the  kindness  of  Josephine  was 
toward  him  in  former  times.  But  to  what  use  guessing  ?  Thoughts,  by 
long  revolving,  often  become  only  the  more  entangled,  and  we  lose  sight 
cf  the  real  difficulty  in  canvassing  our  own  impressions  concerning  it. 
And  so  from  this  text  did  I  spin  away  a  hundred  fancies  that  occupied 
me  the  whole  road  to  Paris;  nor  left  me  till  the  din  and  movement  ot  the 
great  capital  banished  all  other  reflections.  » 

Arrangements  had  been  fiade  for  my  reception  at  the  Rue  de  Rohan ; 
but  I  learned  that  the  general  was  at  Versailles  with  the  court,  and  only, 
came  up  to  Paris  once  or  twice  each  week.     His  direction  to  me  was*  to 
wait  for  bis  arrival,  and  not  to  leave  the  city  on  any  account. 

With  what  a  strange  feeling  did  I  survey  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries !-» 
the  scene  of  my  first  moment  of  delighted  admiration  of  her  I  now  loved ; 
and,  alas !  of  my  first  step  in  the  long  catalogue  of  my  misfortunes.  I 
lingered  about  the  gardens  with  a  fascination  I  could  not  account  for ; 
my  destiny  seemed  somehow^inked  with  the  spot,  and  I  could  not  reason 
myself  oat  of  the  notion  but  that  there,  in  that  great  pile,  the  fate  of  my^ 
whole  life  was  to  be  decided. 

My  entire  day  was  passed  in  this  way  ;  and  evening  found  me  seated 

on  one  of  the  benches  near  the  windows  of  the  pavilion,  where  I  watched 

the  lustres  in  the  lone  gallery  as  one  by  one  they  burst  into  light,  and 

saw  the  gilt  candelabras  twinkling  as  each  taper  was  illuminated.     It 

was  an  evening  reception  of  the  emperor ;  and  I  could  mark  the  vast 

assemblage,  in  every  variety  of  uniform,  that   fllled  the  salons.     At 

length  the  drums  beat  for  strangers  to  leave  the  gardens,  the  patrols 

passed  on,  and  gradually  the  crowded  walks  became  thinner  and  thinner: 

the  sounds  of  the  drum  grew  fainter,  and  finally  the  whole  space  became 

still  and  noiseless ;  not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard— not  a  step  moved  on 

the  gravel.  I  knew  that  the  gates  were  now  locked  ;  and  yet  I  stayed  on, 

^lad  to  be  alone  and  at  leisure,  to  dream  away  among  tne  fancies  that 

£ept  ever  rising  to  my  mind,  and  follow  out  the  trains  of  thought  that 

^Tcr  and  anon  opened  before  me. 

As  the  hour  grew  later,  and  the  salons  filled  more  and  more,  the  win- 
dows were  opened  along  the  terrace  to  give  air ;  and  I  could  hear  the 
-continued  murmur  of  hundreds  of  voices  conversing,  while  at  times  the 
^ound  of  laughter  rose  above  the  rest.  What  a  rush  of  thoughts  came 
"On  me  as  I  sat !  how  did  I  picture  to  myself  the  dark  intrigues,  the  subtle 
t>lot8  of  wily  diplomatists,  the  bold  and  daring  aspirations  of  the  bravo 
soldiers,  the  high  hopes,  and  the  ambitious  yearnings,  that  were  all  com- 
mingled there,  grouped  around  him  whose  dreams  were  of  universal 
impure !  While  I  mused,  the  night  glided  on,  and  the  solemn  sound  of 
the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  proclaimed  midnight,  t  now  could  mark  that 
the  salons  .were  thinning,  and  the  unceasing  din  of  carriages  in  the 
•* Place"  announced  the]  departure  of  the  guests.  In  l\X.V.Ve  xwii^  >Cfifi»: 
kalf  an  hour,  the  great  'gallery  was  empty,  and  "buV.  ti  fe^  %;tQ\>:^^  iftp 
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mahied  in  the  apartments  adjoining ;  eren  they  aoon  departed,  and  tfcen 
I  could  see  the  servants  passing  from  room  'o  room  extinguishing  the 
lights,  and  soon  the  great  facade  of  the  palar  s  was  wrapped  in  darkness. 
A  twinkling  light  appeared  here  and  there  for  some  time ;  but  it,  too, 
went  out.  The  night  was  calm,  and  still,  md  sultry  ;  not  a  leaf  stirred, 
and  the  heavy  tread  of  the  sentinels,  as  th  y  paced  the  marble  vestibuiet 
was  heard  plainly  where  I  stood. 

How  full  of  thought  to  me  was  that  Tist  pile,  now  shrouded  in  the 
gloom  of  night !  What  bold,  ambitious  deeds— -what  dreams  of  empire, 
had  not  been  conceiyed  there !  The  great  of  other  days,  indeed,  entered 
little  into  my  mind,  as  I  remembered  it  was  the  home  of  him,  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  How  terrible,  too,  it  was  to  think  that  within  that  now 
nlent  palace,  which  seemed  sleeping  with  the  tranquil  quiet  of  an  humble 
cottage,  the  dreadful  plans  which  were  to  conrulse  the  world,  to  shako 
thrones  and  dynasties,  to  make  of  Europe  a  rast  battle-field,  were  now 
derising !  The  masses  of  dark  cloud  that  hung  heavily  in  the  air,  obscar* 
ing  the  sky,  and  shutting  out  erery  star,  seemed  to  my  ferered  imagina 
lion  an  augury  of  evil ;  and  the  oppressive,  loaded  atmosphere,  thon^ 
perfumed  with  the  odour  of  "flowers,  sunk  heavily  on  the  spirits.  Again 
the  hour  rung  out,  and  I  remembered  that  the  gates  of  the  garden  were 
iiow  closed  for  the  niffht,  and  that  I  should  remain  where  I  was  til!  day- 
l^ht  liberated  me.  Mv  mind  was,  however,  too  full  of  its  own  thoughts 
to  make  me  care  for  sleep,  and  1  strolled  along  the  gloomy  waika  lost 
ia  nvery. 
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CHAPTER  XL.  % 

A  NIGHT   IN  THB  TVILKEIBS   OARDBNf. 

Mm  ihm  ni^kt  jirora  on,  I  lemembered  that  once^  when  a  boy  at  the  Poly- 
toek»k|iie,  1  longed  to  penetrate  one  of  the  little  cnclosiires  which  fenced 
8ie  tmail  flower-g^dene  beside  the  palace,  and  which  were  railed  up 
Qrom  the  public  promenades  by  a  low  iron  railing^  The  bouauets  of  ricn 
Sowers  that  grew  there,  sparlulng  with  the  light  dew  of  a  little /el  JTtmUt 
duM  fell  in  rain-drops  over  them,  nad  often  tempted  my  young  heart,  but 
MiU,  in  the  dayiime  such  a  transgresaion  would  hare  been  immediately 
pviiiihed.  Now,  with  the  strange  caprice  which  so  often  prompts  .us  in 
lAtr  yean  to  do  that  which  in  youth  we  wished,  but  conld  not  do,I  wan- 
isred  towards  the  gardens,  and,  crossing  oyer  the  low  fence,  entered  the 
parterre :  each  step  awoke  the  sleeping  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  I 
ttioHed  alcwg  the  relvet  turf  until  I  reached  a  low  bench,  half-cpTered 
with  Imnejsuckle  and  woodbine.  Here  I  threw  myself  down,  and,  wrap* 
ping  my  cloak  around  me,  resolved  to  rest  till  daybreak.  The  ^lliwr 
of  lul  around,  the  balmy  air,  and  my  own  musings,  gradually  eonepired 
to  make  oie  drowsy,  and  I  slept. 

My  sleep  eouid  not  have  been  loitf ,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise 
close  beside  me.  I  started  up,  and  looked  about,  and  for  some  seeonda 
[  could  scarcely  credit  that  I  was  not  still  dreaming.  Not  more  ,than  a 
io2en  paces  from  where  I  lay,  and  where  before  the  dark  walla  pf  the 
palace  rose  in  unbuoken  blackness,  was  now  a  chamber,  ^iUianily  lighted 
Wf  several  wax-iigbts  that  stood  on  a  table.  At  the  window,  which 
opened  to  the  ground,  and  led  into  the  garden,  stood  the  figure  of  a  man, 
but  from  his  position  before  the  light  I  could  not  remark  more  than  that  he 
wore  epaalettes.  It  was  the  noise  of  the  openinr  jalousies  which  awoke 
me ;  and  I  could  see  his  hand  stretched  out,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  or 
Doi  it  was  raining.  At  the  table  I  could  perceive  another  penon,  on 
vrhose  uniform  the  light  fell  strongly,  displaying  many  a  cross  and  star, 
vrhich  twinkled  with  every  stir  he  made.  He  was  busily  engaged  writing, 
sod  never  lifted  his  heed  from  the  paper.  The  walla  of  the  room  wero 
covered  with  shelves,  filled  with  books,  and  on  the  chain  about,  and  even 
on  the  floor,  lay  maps  and  drawings  in  every  disorder ;  a  sword  and  belt, 
13  if  just  taken  oflT,  lay  on  the  table,  among  the  writing  materials,  and  a 
cocked  hat  beside  it.  While  I  noticed  these  details,  jmy'  very  heart  was 
chill  within  me.  The  dark  figure  at  the  window,,  which  atirred  not, 
iscaacd  as  if  turned  towards  me,  and  more  than  once  I  almost  thought  I 
could  see  his  eyes  bent  upon  me.  This  was,:however,  but  Ihe  mere 
suggestion  of  my  own  fears,  for  in  the  shade  of  the  seat  no  light  whatever 
TeU,  and  f  was  perfectly  concealed. 

In  the  deep  stillness  I  could  hear  the  scraning  sound  of  the  pen  on  the 
upcf*  ^^^  scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  lest  I  snouid  oause  discovery,  when 
yke  figure  retired  from  the  window,  and  moved  towAl^ds  the  table.;  for 
mne  minuiea  he  appeered  to  stoop  over  a  large  ^^ip,  which,  lay  out- 
Hffsteiwd  befeite  him,  and  mdmb  whith  1  «ouU  aee  hie  finger  moving 
imMr;  •■*denlyheetoo*«eet,.tttril»iaibv»fa»;iriueheawfca»wrMsge 
irHdn  tt/  keart,  eaUP^ft  mnat  »eirt6,l»ilr«l<t  Hf  a»y  «lkM  »iite»i>wfc>> 
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nadotte  will  be  too  late  V^  What  was  the  reply  I  know  not»  such  terror  now 
fell  over  me.  It  was  the  emperor  himself  who  spoke.  ^  It  was  he  who  tlie 
instant  before  was  standing  close  beside  me  at  the  window,  and  thus,  i 
second  tinve  in  mv  life,  did  I  become  the  unwilline  eavesdropper  of  the  maa 
I  most  feared  ana  respected  of  all  the  world.  Before  I  could  summon  reso- 
lution to  withdraw,  r^apoleon  spoke  again.  "  Hardenbei^!"  said  he,  in  i 
tone  of  contemptuous  passion — "  Hardenberg  is  but  a  Prussian;  the  event 
will  satisfy  hi8  scruples;  besides,  if  they  do  talk  about  invasion  of  territoiy, 
you  can  reply,  the  Margraves  were  always  open  to  bellicerent  parties;  re- 
mind them  of  wliat  took  place  in  '96,  and  again  in  1800;  tnough,  parbleu,^ 
souvenir  may  be  not  so  pleasant  a  one ;  protract  the  discussion,  at  all  events, 
Duroc— time ! — time !"  Then  added  he,  after  a  brief  pause,  *'  Let  tiiem  ad- 
vance, and  thev'U  never  repass  the  Danube:  and  if  they  wait  for  me,  I'll 
fall  upon  them  here — here,  between  Ulm  and  Augsburg.  You  must,  however, 
start  for  Berlin  at  once."  At  tins  instant  a  heavy  hand  fell  upon  my  ahool- 
der,  and,  passing  down  my  arm,  seized  me  by  the  wrist.  I  started  btck, 
and  behela  a  dra^n,  for  so  his  helmet  and  clonk  bespoke  him,  of  enormous 
stature,  who,  motioning  me  to  silence,  led  me  softly  and  with  nmseless  step 
along  the  flower-beds,  as  if  fearful  of  attracting  the  emperoi^a  notice.  My 
limbS  tottered  beneath  me  as  I  went,  for  the  dreadful  imputation  an  accident 
might  fix  on  me,  stared  on  me  with  all  its  awful  consequences.  Without  1 
word  on  either  side  we  reached  the  little  railing,  crossed  it,  and  regained  die 
open  park,  when  die  soldier,  placing  himself  in  front  of  me«  said,  m  a  deep, 
low  voice —  i. 

f  "  Your  name— who  are  you  ?" 

i   "  An  officer  of  the  huitieme  reament  of  hussars,"  said  I,  boMI/ • 
'*  "  We  shall  see  that  presently,''  replied  he,  in  a  tone  of  diri>clief.    "  How 
came  you  here?" 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  how,  havine  remained  too  late  in  the  garden.  I 
preferred  to  pass  my  night  on  a  bench  to  the  unpleasantness  of  bcdng  bnwpt 
up  before  the  officer  on  duty,  adding,  that  it  was  only  on  the  very  moment 
of  his  coming,  that  I  awoke. 

"  I  know  mat,"  interrupted  he,  in  a  less  surly  voice*  "  I  fimnd  tou  sleep- 
ing, and  feared  to  awake  you  suddenly,  lest  in  the  surprise  a  wora  or  s  cry 
should  escape  you ;  one  syllable  had  cost  your  head." 

In  the  tone  of  these  last  few  words  there  was  something  I  tfaoo^t  I  could 
recognise,  and,  resolving  at  a  bold  venture,  in  such  an  emei^ncy  as  I  found 
myself  placed,  I  said,  at  a  hazard —  4 

**  The  better  fortune  mine,  that  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  kind  as  well  li 
ofa  brave  soldier— the  Corporal  Pioche."  i 

»  "Sacristii    You  know  me.  then !"  cried  he,  thunderstruck. 
1  <«  To  be  sure  I  do.  Could  I  be  an  aid-de-camp  to  the  General  D'Auvei^ie, 
and  not  have  heard  of  Pioche  ?" 

"  An  aid-de-camp  of  the  general,"  said  he.  starting  back,  as  he  carried  lui 
hand  to  the  salute.    "  Pardon,  mon  qffkier,  but  you  xnow,  that  duty— ^ 

"  Quite  true ;  it  was  all  my  own  indiscretion.  And  now,  Pioche.  if  yoaV 
keep  me  companv  here  till  daybreak — ^it  cannot  be  hr  off  now — die  ligiit  will 
soon  satisfy  you  that  my  account  of  myself  is  a  true  one." 

**  Willinglv,  sir,"  said  the  eruff  cuirassier ;  **  mv  patrol  is  to  wateh  the  pv- 
terres,  from  the  pavilion  to  the  allee  yonder,  ana,  if  you  please,  we'll  take 
up  our  quarters  on  this  bench." 

They  who  know  not  the  strange  mixture  of  deference  and  fiuniliarity  of 
which  the  relation  between  officer  and  soldier  is  made  up  in  tiie  French  ser* 
vice,  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  tone  of  almost  equality  in  which  we  now 
conversed.  But  such  is  the  case;  the  revolutionar]^  armies  acknowledge 
no  otiier  gradations  of  rank  than  such  as  the  service  conferred,  nor  aif 
degree  of  superiority  save  that  derivable  from  greater  abiliir  or  more  dariii 
heroismj  and  althoni^  no  troops  more  implicitly  obeyed  tne  oomviBiidsii 
ftcir  officers,  the  occasioa  of  diseqiline  over,  a  perfect  feeling  of  eqsslill 
refgoed  mooagfA  all,  whether  thny  ^^M^e  the  eoanlettes  of  colonel  or  canid 
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a  musket  in  the  ranks.  With  time,  and  the  changes  the  coDsoUte  MT  intro- 
duced, much  of  this  excessive  familiarity  was  suppressed }  still  it  was  no 
uncommon  thins  to  hear  the  humble  rank  and  file  address  the  general  of  di- 
vision as  "  thou^ — the  expression  of  closest  friendship,  probably  dating  from 
the  hours  of  schoolboy  attachment:  nor  was  the  officer  of  rank thougint  less 
of,  because  in  the  hours  of  oil-duty  he  mixed  freely  with  those  who  had  been 
his  com|)anions  through  life,  and  talked  with  them  as  brotliers.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  in  no  other  nation  such  a  course  could  iiave  been  practised,  without 
a  total  subversion  of  all  respect,  and  the  ruin  of  all  habits  of  order.  The 
Frenchman  is,  however,  essentially  military,  not  merely  warlike;  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  his  mind  ever  inclines  to  the  details  of  war  as 
an  art.  It  is  in  generalship  he  glories,  not  the  mere  conflict  of  force;  and 
the  humblest  soldier  of  the  army  takes  an  interest  in  the  great  game  of  tactics, 
which  in  any  other  people  would  be  quite  incredible.  Hence,  he  submits  to 
the  control  which  otherwise  he  could  not  endure;  for  this  he  yields  to  com- 
mand at  the  hands  of  one,  who,  although  his  equal  in  all  other  respects,  he 
here  acknowedges  as  his  superior.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  grade  of  officer 
is  open  to  merit  alone,  and  he  feels  that  the  epaulette  may  be  his  own  one 
day.  Such  causes  as  these,  constantly  in  operation,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
the  "moro/e"  of  an  army ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  from  such  a  source  were 
derived  many,  if  not  most  of  the  great  names  that  formed  the  marshals  of 
France. 

A^ain,  to  this  military  spirit  the  French  owe  the  perfection  of  their  tiraiN 
leur  force — ^the  consummate  skill  of  independent  parties,  of  which  every 
campaign  gave  evidence.  Napoleon  found  this  spirit  in  the  nation,  and 
spared  nothing  to  give  it  its  fullest  development.  He  quickly  saw  to  what 
height  of  enthusiasm  a  people  could  be  brought,  to  whom  a  cross  or  a  decora- 
tion, an  epaulette  or  a  sabre  of  honour,  were  deemed  the  ample  rewards  of 
every  danng  and  of  every  pritation ;  and  never  in  any  age,  or  in  anv  country, 
was  chivalry  so  universally  spread  over  the  wide  surface  of  apeople.  Witli 
them  rank  claimed  no  exemption  from  fatigue  or  suflPering.  The  officer  far^ 
little  better  than  the  soldier  on  a  march ;  m  a  battle  he  was  onlv  more  ex- 
posed to  danger;  by  daring  only  could  he  win  his  way  upwards:  and  an 
emulative  ardour  was  continually  maintained,  which  was  ever  giving  to  the 
world  instances  of  individual  heroism,  far  more  brilliant  than  all  the  famed 
achievements  of  the  crusaders. 

This  brief  digression,  unnecessary  perhaps  to  many  of  my  readers,  may 
serve  to  explain  to  others  how  naturally  our  conversation  took  the  easy  tone 
of  familiar  equality ;  nor  will  they  be  surprised  at  the  abrupt  question  of  the 
cuirassier,  as  he  said — 

*'MUle8  tonnerreaJ  lieutenant^  was  it  from  your  liking  the  post  of  danger 
you  selected  that  bench  yonder  r" 

"The  choice  was  a  mere  accident." 

"An  accident,  mor&^/"  said  he,  with  a  low  laugh.  "That  was  what 
Lasalle  called  it  at  the  Adige,  when  the  wheel  came  off  the  ei^t-pounder 
in  the  charge,  and  the  enemy  carried  off  the  gun.  *  An  accident,'  said  the 
'petit  caporal^  to  him.  I  was  close  bv  when  he  said  it.  *  Will  your  friends 
in  Paris  call  it  an  accident  if  the  yrdre  du  Jour  to-morrow  condemn  yom 
to  be  shot  ?'  I  know  him  well/'  continued  Pioche — "  that  I  do ;  I  was  second 
bombardier  with  him  at  Toulon — ay,  and  at  Curo,  too.  I  mind  well  the 
evening  he  came  over  to  our  quarters — ^poor  enough  we  were  at  the  time — 
no  domes — ^no  rations.  I  was  cook  to  our  division,  but  somehow  there  was 
little  duty  in  my  department,  till  one  day  the  Vivandiere's  ass — a  brave 
beast  he  was,  too,  before  provisions  fell  short — a  spent  shot  took  him  iir  the 
flank,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Sacristil  what  damage  it  did — all  the 
canteens  were  smashed  to  atoms— 4iorn  goblets  and  platters  knocked  to 
piecea— but,  worst  of  all,  a  keg  of  true  Nantz  was  broacned,  and  every  drop 
lost.  Poor  Mademoiselle  Minette.  she  loved  that  ass  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  rc^ment,  and  though  we  all  offered  her  asngnats  on  our  pay,  for  a 
month  each,  to  pve  us  the  carcase,  she  wouldn't  do  it.  No,  faith!  «hA  ^ranM^ 


it^^^w^m,    >f 
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have  him  baricd,  and  with  funeral  honoara.  Parblm!  it  was  a  whim!  hot 
the  piMir  thing  was  in  ^ief,  and  we  could  not  refusw  her.  I  commanded  the 
party,"  coiitiuue<i  Pioche,  "and  a  long  distance  we  had  to  march,  lest  the 
ahots  might  be  heard  in  the  quartier  general.    Well,  we  had  some  trouble  in 

getting  the  poor  soul  away  from  the  grave.  Sacrintii  she  took  it  so  much  to 
eart,  I  thought  sheM  have  masses  said  for  him ;  but  we  did  succeed  at  last, 
and  before  dawn  we  were  all  within  the  camp  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  whole  of  that  day,  however,  the  ass  was  never  out  of  our  minds.  It  wag 
not  grief— no!  no!— ^tlonH  think  that — we  were  all  thinking  of  what  a  sin  it 
was  to  have  him  buried  there — such  a  fine  beast  as  he  was — and  not  a  pound 
of  meat  to  be  had  if  ]^ou  were  to  oiler  a  nine-pounder  gun  for  it.  'He  b 
never  the  worse  for  his  funeral,' said  I;  ^  remember,  buys,  how  well  pre- 
served he  was  in  brandy  before  he  was  buried.  Let's  have  him  up  aeain !' 
No  S(>oner  was  night  come,  than  we  set  oflf  for  the  place  where  we  laicf  him, 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  I  was  busily  employed  in  making  a  delicious 
$almi  of  his  haunch.  Milles  bombesJ  I  think  I  liave  the  smell  of  it  before 
me ;  it  was  gibier,  and  the  gravy  was  like  a  purie.  We  were  all  pleasantly 
aeated  n>und  the  fire,  watching  every  turn  01  the  roast,  when,  crack,'  I  heard 
the  noise  of  the  patrol  bring  his  gun  to  the  present,  and  before  we  had  time 
to  jump  up,  the '  petit  caporaP  was  upontis— he  was  mounted  on  a  little  dark 
Arab,  and  dressed  in  his  gray  surtout. 

**  *  What's  all  this  here  r'  cried  he,  pulling  up  short,  while  the  barb  sniffed 
the  air,  just  as  if  he  guessed  wliat  the  meat  was.  'W^ho  has  stoleD  tliis 
•beep  ?' 

"  '  It  is  not  a  sheep,  general,'  said  I,  stepping  forward,  and  trying  to  hide 
.the  long  ladle  I  was  biisting  with. 

"  '  Not  a  shee[v— then  it  is  an  ox,  mayhap,  or  a  calf,'  said  he  again,  with  an 
angry  look. 

•'  'Neither,  general,'  said  I ;  '  it  was  a — a — rf  beast  of  our  division.' 

" '  A  beast  of  your  division  ? — what  does  that  mean  ?  No  trifling,  roind. 
Out  with  it  at  once.    What's  this?     Where  did  it  come  from  ?' 

"  'An  ass,  may  it  please  you,  sir,'  said  I,  trembling  all  over,  for  I  saw  he 
was  in  a  rare  passion ;  and  as  he  repeated  the  word  after  me,  1  told  him  the 
whole  story,  and  how  we  could  not  suffer  such  capital  pn)g  to  be  eaten  by 
any  other  than  good  citizens  ofttye  republic. 

**  While  I  was  telling  him  so  much,  the  rest  stood  round  terrified;  the? 
coald  not  even  turn  the  Joint,  though  it  was  burning,  and,  to  say  truth,! 
thought  myself  we  were  all  in  a  bad  way,  when  suddenly  he  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughing,  and  said — 

"  *  What  part  of  France  do  these  fellows  come  from  ?' 

"  *  Alsace,  mon  general,'  was  the  answer  fnmi  every  one. 

*'  •  I  thought  so— I  tlioufiht  so,'  said  he.    *  Sybarites — all.' 

"  *  No,  mon  general — grenadiers  of  the  fourth — Milhaud's  brigade,'  said  I; 
and  with  that  ho  turned  away,  and  we  could  hear  him  laughing  long  aOer  he 
galloped  off.  I  saw  he  mistook  us,"  said  Pioche,  *'  and  that  he  could  not  be 
angrv  with  the  old  fourth." 

"  You  must  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  hardship,  Pioche,"  said  T,  as  he  came 
to  a  pause;  and  wishing  to  draw  him  on  to  speak  more  of  his  campaigns. 

•*  Ala  foil  there  were  few  who  saw  service  from  '92  to  '97,  had  not  their 
share  ofit ;  but  they  were  brave  times  too :  every  battle  had  ita  day  of  pro- 
motion afterwards.  Lc  petit  caporal  would  ride  down  the  ranks  with  his 
staff,  looking  for  this  one,  and  asking  for  that.  *  Where's  the  adjutant  of  the 
sixtji?'  'Dead,  mon  general.'  'Where's  the  colonel  of  the  voltigpurs?' 
*BjRily  wounded.'  'Carry  him  this  sabre  of  honour.'  'Who  fell  over  the 
Austrian  standard,  and  carried  away  the  fragment  of  the  drapeau?'  'One 
of  my  fellows,  general ;  here  he  is.'  '  And  what  is  your  name,  mr  bnsn 
fellow  ?' " 

The  corporal  jiaased  here,  and  drew  a  deep  breath:  and,  after  a  h^ 
seconds'  pause,   adkledy  in   altered   tone  —  "SacriMti!  ibey   were  fiM 
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^*  But  wtiat  did  he  say  to  the  soldier  that  took  the  coloars  ?"  asked  I.  imptL^ 
icntly.    "Who  was  he?"  *^ 

"  It  was  I,"  replied  Pioche  himself,  in  a  deep  roice,  where  pride  and  dero- 
ion  strutted  powerfally  together. 


True,  Pioclie,  and  may  again,  perhaps ;  but  youVe  been  made  a  corporal 
ince  that ;  what  am  I  to  do  for  you  now  r 
••  This  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  answer  it;  and 

use  to  Corporal  Pioche  ?• 

.'-general  of  our  division  for  one 
dunder  he's  ever  making.    The  powder  they  serve  us  out  is  always  wet,  and 


.mm^m^    wwtmj    \»t\mt*    «.  j  vi«    nan.    »va      i/t  vaiBWkv&my        owtu    a^  v*  lauv    avfti  j ,    ttuo    av 

0  throw  away  such  a  chance  ?    You  midit  have  been  an  officer  ere  this.'' 
"  Noy"  replied  he.  with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head ;  "  that  was  impossible.'^ 
"  But  why  so  ?  'Bonaparte  knew  you  well ;  he  often  noticed  you.'' 

"True — all  true,"  said  he,  more  sadly  than  before;  "but  then " 

"  What,  then  P"  asked  I.  with  more  of  interest  than  delicacy  at  the  moment* 
"1  never  learned  to  re'ac,"  said  Pioche,  in  a  low  voice,  which  trembled  with 
igitation,  while  he  drew  hisiBwarthv  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  was  silent. 

The  few  words  so  spok^  thrillea  most  powerfully  within  me.  I  saw  that  I 
lad  awakened  the  saddest  thoughts  of  the  poor  fellow's  heart,  and  would  hAve 
given  worlds  to  be  able  to  recall  my  question.  Here  then  was  the  corrodinc 
KNTTOw  of  his  life — the  grief,  that  left  its  impress  on  his  stem  features,  ana 
inged  with  care  the  open  brow  of  the  brave  soldier.  Each  moment  our  silence 
vas  prolonged^  made  it  still  more  poignant,  but  I  made  an  effort  to  break  i^ 
ind  happily  with  ^success. 

"Alter  all,  Pioche,"  said  I,  la]ring  niy  hand  on  his  arm,  "I  would  willingly 
exchange  my  epaulettes  for  these  stnpes  on  your  sleeve :  to  have  had  Bonaparte 
ipeak  to  me^  as  he  has  done  to  you,  that  was  a  prouder  distinction  than  any 
»ther,  and  will  be  a  fonder  recollection,  too,  hereafter." 


ind  then  I've  almost  thought  I  could  hear  his  kind,  soft  voice  ringing  in  my 
iara — ^for  it  is  kind  and  soft  as  a  woman's,  when  he  pleases,  though,  par6/eti  I 
t  can  call  like  a  trumpet  at  other  times,  ay,  and  tingle  withm  your  heart,  till 
t  sets  your  blood  boiling,  and  makes  your  hands  twitch.  I  mind  well  the 
ampaign  in  the  Valais— the  words  keep  dinning  in  my  ears  to  this  hour." 

"  What  was  that,  Pioche,"  said  I,  pleased  to  see  him  turn  from  the  remem-^ 
)rance  of  his  own  regrets. 

"  It  is  ajgood  while  past  now — I  forget  the  year  exactly— but  we  were  marchi- 
ng on  Italy,  and  it  was  in  spring ;  still  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow : 
'very  night  came  on  with  a  hail-storm,  that  lasted  till  nigh  daybreak;  and 
vhen  we  arose  from  the  bivouac,  we  were  so  stiff  and  frozen  we  could  not 
nove.  Thej  said,  at  the  time,  something  went  wron^  with  the  commissariat. 
Kit  when  did  it  ever  go  right,  I  wonder  f  Ammunition  and  provisions  were 
Jways  late ;  and  though  the  general  used  to  drive  away  a  commissary  every 
veek  or  ten  days  for  misconduct,  the  new  ones  that  came  turned  out  just  at 
Mul.  The  petit  caporal  kept  sending  them  word  to  Paris  not  to  send  down  any 
nore  'savants J  but  ajgood,  honest  man,  with  common  sense  and  active  habits { 
nLparbIm  !  birds  ofthat  feather  must  have  been  rare  Just  then,  for  we  nevec 
xmld  catch  one  of  them.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  yr^TiCvwcw^t^^^tt'^^N^stt 
\hdkas  were  like  wet  peper,  and  took  any  shave;  and  oat  ol  riS\CQ\^^^  ^^"^ 
9  came  upon  pende  wim  them  fiihioned  min  tVreia-cio^YtALViXa.VDA.'msBi 
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caps,  and  slouched  beavers.  The  officers  couldn't  say  a  word,  you  know,  al. 
this  time:  it  was  not  our  fault  if  we  were  in  such  misery.  Then,  as  to  shoes— 
a  few  could  boast  of  the  upper  leathers,  but  a  sole,  or  a  heel,  was  not  to  be 
found  in  a  company.  Our  coats  were  actually  in  rags,  and  a  pivot  sentry 
looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  flag-staff,  as  he  stood  fluttering  in  tlie 
wind. 

"  We  bore  up,  however,  as  well  as  we  could  for  some  time,  crumbling  occa- 
sionally over  our  condition,  and  sometimes  laughing  at  it,  when  we  had  the 
heart,  till  at  last,  when  we  saw  the  new  convoy  arrive,  and  all  the  biscuits 
distiibuted  among  the  young  regiments  and  the  new  conscripts,  we  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  a  terrible  outcry  arose  among  the  troops.  We  were 
all  di*awn  up  on  parade — it  was  an  inspection;  for-^parbleu !  though  we  were 
as  ragged  as  scarecrows,  they  would  have  us  out  twice  a  week  to  review  us, 
and  put  us  through  the  manoeuvres.  Scarcely  had  the  general — it  was  Bona- 
parte himself—got  lialf-way  down  the  line,  when  a  shout  ran  from  rank  to 
nuik — 'Bread!  shoes!  caps!  biscuits!' 

" '  What  do  I  hear  ?*  said  Bonaparte,  standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  frown- 
ing at  the  line.  '  Who  are  the  malcontents,  that  dare  to  cry  out  on  parade  ? 
Let  them  stand  out.    Let  me  see  them.' 

"  And  at  once  more  than  half  the  regiment  of  grenadiers  sprang  forward,  and 
shouted  louder  than  before — '  Bread !  bread !  Let  us  have  food  and  clothing ! 
If  we  are  to  fight,  let  us  not  die  of  hunser !' 

**  *  Grenadiers  of  the  fourth,'  cried  he,  in  a  terrible  voice,  *  to  your  ranks! 
Second  division,  and  tliird !'  shouted  he,  with  his  hand  up, '  form  in  square ! — 
C4irry  arms  I — present  arms !— front  rank,  kneel ! — kneel !'  said  he  again,  louder ; 
for  you  know  we  never  did  that  in  those  days.  ^  However,  every  word  was 
obeyed,  and  down  dropped  the  leading  files  on  tlieir  knees,  and  thm  we  were 
rooted  to  the  ground.    Not  a  man  spoke — all  silent  hs  death. 

**  He  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  staff,  and  pointing  his  hand  to  a  con- 
▼03r  of  wagons  that  could  just  be  seen  turning  the  angle  of  the  road,  with 
white  flags  flying,  to  show  what  they  were,  called  out — '  Commissary-general ! 
distribute  full  rations  and  half-ammunition  to  the  voung  regiment — half- 
rations,  and  full^mmunition  to  the  veterans  of  Egypt .''    A  shout  of  applaiise 
burst  out,  but  he  cried  louder  than  before — '  Silence  in  the  ranks !'    Then, 
taking  off  his  chapeau.  he  stood  bareheaded  before  us ;  and,  in  a  voice  like  itie 
bugle  that  blows  the  charge,  he  read  from  a  large  paper  in  his  hand — ^'In  the 
name  of  the  French  republic — one  and  indivisible.   The  directory  of  the  nation 
decrees,  that  the  thanks  of  the  government  be  given  to  the  grenadiers  of  the 
fourth,  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country.'    *  Vive  la  republiaue !' 

**  *  Vive  la  republique !'  shouted  the  whole  square  in  a  roar,  like  the  sea 
itself.  Who  ihougiit  more  of  hardships  or  hunger  then  ?  Our  only  desire  was, 
when  we  were  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  many  a  jest  and  many  a  laugh  went 
round,  as  we  loaded  our  pouches  with  the  new  ammunition. 
^  **  *  Who's  that  fellow  yonder  r'  said  Bonaparte,  as  he  rode  slowly  down  the 
line.    '  I  should  know  him,  1  think.    Isn't  that  Pioche  ?' 

•*Yes,  mon  general,'  said  I,  saluting  him.    'It  is  what  remains  of  poor 
Pioche ;  parblcui  very  little  more  than  half,  though.' 

"  *  Ah  I  glutton,'  said  he,  laughing,  *  I  ought  to  have  guessed  you  were  here- 
one  such  gourmand  is  enough  to  corrupt  a  whole  brigade.' 
.  "  *  Pioche  is  a  good  soldier,  citizen  general,'  said  my  captain,  who  was  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  mine. 

"  •  I  know  it,  captain  '  said  the  general. 

"  *  You  were  in  Excellman's  dragoons,  Pioche,  if  I  mistake  not?* 

**  *  Two  years  and  ten  months,  citizen  general.' 

"  *  Wliy  did  you  leave  them,  and  when  ?' 

"  *  At  iNlonte  Bello.  with  the  colonel's  permission.' 

'*  *  And  the  reason  r' 

*'  •  Morhleu!  it  was  a  fancy  I  had.    They  killed  two  horses  under  mc  <h»t 
day,  and  I  saw  I  was  not  destined  for  the  cavalry.' 

*"Ha!  h&!^  said  he,  with  a  sly  lau^-, '  had  they  been  asses,  the  thing  w^ 

"^  been  diSerent — eh  r' 
Vea,  man  general/  said  I,  growitv^  red,  fcx  \  Vsi^^  'woX.iATftKO^* 
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'*  *  Come,  Pioche,  you  must  go  back  again  to  your  old  corps;  they  want  one 
or  two  like  you — though,  par6/eti  /  you'll  ruin  the  republic  in  remounts.' 

"  •  As  vou  please  it.  general.' 

** '  Well,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  besides  ?  Any  more  commissaries  to  row— 
ek?    Metltinks,  no  bad  time  to  gratify  you  in  that  way.' 

** '  Ah,  mon  general,  if  you  would  only  hang  up  one  now  and  then.' 

" '  80  i  intend,  the  next  time  I  Ulir  of  any  of  my  soldiers  beioff  obliged  to 
eat  the  asses  of  the  vivandieres ;'  and  with  that  he  rode  oik  laughing,  tnou^ 
none,  save  myself,  knew  what  he  alluded  to,  and.  ma  fail  1  was  not  disposed 
to  turn  the  laugh  against  myself  by  telling—but  there  goes  the  reveille,  and  I 
must  leave  you,  mon  lieutenant?  the  gates  will  be  open  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Oood-bve.  Pioche,"  said  I,  "  and  many  thanks  for  your  pleasant  company. 
I  h<me  we  shall  meet  again,  and  soon." 

"  I  hope  so,  mon  lieutenant ;  and  if  it  be  at  a  bivouac  fire,  all  the  better."  Jl 

The  pliant  corporal  made  his  military  salute,  wheeled  about,  stiff  as  if  on 
parade,  and  departed;  while  I,  throwing ^my  cloak  over  my  arm,  turned  into 
the  broad  alley  and  left  the  garden. 


t 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  STORY  OF   THE  —  '92. 


I  vouND  every  thing  in  the  Rue  de  Rohan  as  I  had  left  it  the  day  before.^ 
General  D'Auvergne  had  not  been  there  during  my  absence,  but  a  messenfser 
from  Versailles  brought  intelligence  that  the  court  would  arrive  that  evemng 
in  Paris,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  general  would  accompany  them. 

My  day  was  then  at  my  own  disposal,  and  having  dressed,  I  strolled  out  to 
eojoy  all  the  strange  and  novel  sights  of  the  great  capitak  Those  who  can 
carry  their  memories  back  to  Paris  at  that  periodjmay  remember  the  prodisioos 
araoant  of  luxury  and  wealth  so  prodigally  exhibited — ^the  equipages,  the  live- 
ries, the  taste  in  dress,  were  all  of  the  most  costly  charactei>-the  Yerr  shops, 
too,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  and  nchness  of  their  display,  and 
court  uniforms  and  ornaments  of  jewellery  glittered  in  every  window.  ^  Hussar 

tckets  in  all  their  bravery — chapeaus  covered  with  feather  trimming  and 
op^  with  diamonds — sabres  with  ivory  scabbards,  encrusted  with  topaz  and 
turquoise,  replaced  the  simple  costumes  of  the  revolutionary  era,  as  rapidly  ai 
did  the  high-soundine  titles  of  "  excellence"  and  "  monseigneur,"  the  unpre- 
tending designation  of"  citoyen."  Still  the  military  feature  of  the  land  was 
in  the  ascendant — in  the  phrase  of  the  day.  It  was  the  "  moustache"  that 
governed — ^not  a  street  had  not  its  group  of  officers,  on  horseback  or  on  foot—- 
ri^ments  passed  on  duty  or  arrived  from  the  march  at  every  turn  of  the  wff- 
The  very  rabble  kept  time  and  step  as  thev  followed,  and  the  warlike  spint 
anhniated  every  class  of  the  population.  All  these  things  ministered  to  my  en- 
thusiasm, and  set  my  heart  beating  the  stronger  for  the  time  when  the  career 
of  arms  was  to  open  before  me.  lliis,  if  I  were  to  judge  from  all  1  saw,  could 
not  now  be  far  distant.  ^The  country  for  miles  around  raris  was  covert  with 
marching  men,  their  faces  all  turned  eastward — orderlies,  booted  and  splashed, 
trotted  rapidly  from  street  to  street,  and  general  officers,  with  their  aid-de- 
canips,  rode  up  and  down  with  a  haste  that  boded  preparation.  > 

Mv  mind  was  too  full  of  its  own  absorbing  interests  to  make  me  care  to  visit 
the  theatre,  and  having  dined  in  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard,  I  turned  towards  ^m 
general's  quarters,  in  the  hope  of  finding  him  arrived.  As  I  entered  the  Rue 
oe  Rohan,  I  was  surprised  at  a  crowd  collected  about  the  door,  watching  th# 
details  of  packing  a  travelling-carriage  which  stood  before  it.  A  K^v^  Coraxissik 
loaded  with  military  chests  and  boxes,  seemed  a\«o  to  «AX.v^cX  ^^Msa  «^^»oi5ssiM 
.and  call  forth  many  a  surmise  as  to  its  destination.  ,         ^ 

^^{Le petit  caporal  has  something  in  his  head,  deipwAu^uW.?'*  vsA  VTW 
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dHek>wlMik«f«d  fellow  with  a  wooden  IcClJHnI  whoto  tir  and  fMtvro  beipoha 
Ihe  old  loldior— "  tlie  aUff  sever  iiio?e  oS^  eztim  paei.  withttit  a.  cwd  feana 
iir  it." 

"  It  is  the  Bnsiiah  are  about  to  catch  it  this  ti«ie»'*  eaid  a  laiaeralilc  loefcing; 
decrepit  creature,  who  waa  occupied  in  roastiii|  cheetnuti  9f^  aa  open  stove. 
^  Hot,  all  hot,  messieurs  and  mesdaifs,  real  ^  mannsiis  de  Nancj' — ^the  true 
and  only  veritable  chestnuts  with  a  truii|p[  flavour.  Stmaiii  now  the  sea- 
wolves  will  neet  their  match.  It  is  such  brave  fellows  as  you,  monsieur  la 
fsenadier.  can  make  them  tremble." 

I1ie  old  pensioner  smoothed  down  his  moustache  and  made  no  ttfAr. 

"  I1ic  English,  indeed,"  said  a  fat,  ruddv-feced  wosun,  with  a  sfigKt  Uneof 
dark  beard  on  her  upper  lip,  *'  my  husbana's  a  pioneer  in  the  twenty-second, 
and  says  they're  nothing  better  than  poltroons— now  we  made  them  run  at  Ar- 
cola— wasn't  it  Areola  F"  said  site,  as  a  buz  of  laufhter  ran  through  the  crowd. 

"  Tonnerre  de  guerre,"  cried  the  little  man, "  a  I  waa  at  them !"  A  loud 
bwst  of  merriment  met  this  warlike  speech,  while  the  maimed  aoldaer,  apfar 
rently  pleased  with  the  creature's  courage,  smiled  blandly  on  him  aa  he  said» 
*•  Let  me  have  two  sous'  woi*th  of  your  chestnuts." 

Leaving  the  party  to  their  discussion,  I  now  entered  the  house,  and,  edging 
ny  way  up  stairs  between  trunks  and  packing-eases,  arrived  at  the  drawmg- 
loom.  The  general  had  just  come  in ;  he  had  been  the  whole  mominjg  at  court, 
and  was  eating  a  hurried  dinner  in  order  to  return  to  the  Tuilenes  for  the 
evening  reception.  Although  his  manner  towards  me  was  kind  and  cordial  in 
the  extreme,  1  thought  he  looked  antated  and  even  depressed,  and  seemed 
much  older  and  more  broken  than  before. 

*'  You  see.  Burke,  you'll  have  nttle  time  to  enjoy  Paris  gayeties^-we  leave 
to-morrow.'' 

**  Indeed,  sir;  so  soon  P" 

**  Tes,  Lasafle  is  off  already;  Dorsenne  starts  in  two  hoars;  and  wo  three 
lUndesvoHS  at  Coblents.  I  wnhed  much  to  see  you,"  continued  lie,  after  s 
minute's  pause;  "but  I  could  not  get  away  from  Yersailles even  fiir  a  day* 
^11  me,  have  yeu  got  a  letter  I  wrote  to  yon  when  at  Mayenoe.  I  mean.  Is  it 
M\  in  existence  ?'' 
'  ^  Tes,  sir,**  said  I,  somewhat  astomshed  at  the  question. 

**  I  wrote  it  hurriedly,"  added  he  with  something  of  confuflioii  In  his  man- 
net*—"  do  let  me  see  it." 

-  "  1  unlocked  my  writing-desk  at  once  and  handed  him  his  own  letter.    He 

dlMmed  it  hastily,  and  having  thrown  his  eyes  speedily  across  it,  said,  and  in  a 

ymce  Hir  more  at  ease  than  before- 

*'  That  will  do.    I  feared  lest,  berhaps but  no  matter.    This  is  better  than 

i  thought."  r^     r- 

With  this  he  gave  the  letter  back  into  miy  hands,  and  appeared  fer  soma 
moments  eneaged  in  deep  thou^ti  then,  with  a  voice  ana  manner  which 
Aowed  a  different  channel  was  given  to  his  thoojthts,  he*said, 

'  "The  eamc  has  opened — the  Austrians  have  invaded  Bavaria.  The  wliolw 
deposable  force  of  France  is  on  the  march — a  hurried  movement— bnt  so  it  ia— 
Kapolcon  alwavs  strikes,  like  his  own  emblem,  the  eade.'^ 

**  Tnie,  sir,  out  even  that  serves  to  heighten  the  cnivalrous  leding  of  tb» 
rtridier,  when  the  sword  springs  from  the  scabbard  at  the  eall  of  honour,  and  ia^ 
BSt  drawn  slowly  forth  at  the  whispered  counsel  of  some  wily  diplomate.^ 

'  He  smiled  half-moumfolly  at  the  remark,  or  at  my  impetuosity  m  nakiag  Ht 
m  be  said, 

-  '*  My  deur  bof ,  never  flatter  yourself  that  the  cause  of  any  war  can  enter 
into  the  calculation  of  the  soldier.    The  liberty  he  fights  fbr  is  often  tlm  rankest^ 
tl|ranny— 4he  patriotism  he  defends  the  veriest  oppression*   Play  the  fgMm  aa 
tiMgk  the  stake  were  but  your  own  ambition,  if  von  would  play  it  nuinfiilly;- 
M  %T  me,  I  buckle  on  the  hsmess  for  the  last  time— ^--eome  what  wOl  of  n^ 
n^  emperor  feels,  and  Justly  leelS|  mdignant  that  many  of  the  older  olloeff 
■M-dcicfined  the  service  by  which  alone  they  were  elevated  ts  rank,  sh: 
awllr  sod  iNNioar.   It  was  wet  ttten  at  the  moment  when  he  dlsHugaJshod  ■»* 

'«'>  «fufwii£ftt  promotion,  still  tMtt\  Qonl«mA  a  ^ecWMik  Wiwtt  tmimi^^Mr 
-WiSiM  to  rotirs  ftwi  the  aMiy ."» 
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l|f4B4oiie  in  whidi  be  tud  these  laet  few  words,  leewfluKt  thegenend  mii 
BOW  lyiproackiBg  the  topic  I  felt  so  curions  libeiit,  end  did  not  venture  Igr^ 
wond  to  tntamirt  or  divert  his  thoughts  from  it.  M7  csiculation  proved  cor- 
rect {  for,  after  meditatine  some  eight  or  ten  minutes*  he  drew  his  chair  dloesr 
do  onne,  and,  in  a  voice  oT  ill-rqiressed  agitation*  spoke  thus : — 

**  Yon  doubtless  know  the  histciry  of  our  great  revolution*  the  causes  that  Mi 
^  the  consequences  that  immediately  sprung  from  it — the  terrible  anarchy*  the 
vtter  confiscation  of  wealth,  and*  worse  stilly  the  social  disorganization  timt  ia- 
■iraded  every  family,  however  humble  or  however  exalted ;  setting  mves  againdl 
their  husbuids,  children  against  their  parents,  and  making  brotfieis  sworn  ene- 
mies  to  each  odier.  It  was  in  vain  for  any  man  once  engaged  in  the  strugghi 
4o  draw  back ;  the  least  hesitation  to  perform  any  order  01-406  Convention-^n 

eij  of  a  moment,  to  think,  was  death— some  one  was  ever  on  the  watch  te 
ounce  the  man  thus  deliberating,  and  he  was  led  forth  to  the  guillotine  Kte 
Hie  blackest  criminal.  The  immediate  result  of  all  this  was  a  distnist  iMt 
Bervaded  the  entire  nation.  No  one  knew  who  to  speak  to,  nor  dare  anv  cMl> 
Me  in  what  once  had  been  his  dearest  friend,  llie  old  royalists  trembled  all 
«very  stir — ^the  few  demonstrations  tliey  forced  themselves  to  make  of  conoip- 
ffence  in  the  new  state  of  things,  were  received  with  suspicion  and  Jedomgf* 
The^  Bines,'  for  so  the  revolutionary  party  was  called,  thirsted  for  their  blood-^ 
the  aristocracy  had  been,  as  they  dtsem^,  long  their  oppressors,  and  whera 
irenseance  ceased*  cupidity  begun.  They  lunged  to  seize  upon  the  confiscatsA 
calatea*  and  revel  as  masters  in  the  halls  where  so  oft  they  had  wuted  as  lae* 
aueya.  But  the  evil  ended  not  here— wherever  private  hate  or  secret  maliot^ 
nrked*  an  opportuni^  for  revenge  now  offered,  and  for  one  head  that  fell  under 
Hie  aupiwsea  guilt  of  treason  to  France,  a  hundre<l  drupped  beneath  the  aas^ 
from  causes  orpersonal  animosity  ami  long-nurtured  ven{;eance;  and  thus  im^^ 
an  idle  word  uttered  in  haste  or  carelessness,  some  passing  sli^t,  some  chanee 
nedect^  met  now  its  retributioq,  and  that  retribution  was  ever  death. 
^  It  chanced  that  in  the  south,  in  one  of  those  remote  districts,  whore  intelB* 
loe  is  always  slow  in  arriving,  and  where  political  movements  rarely  diatiA 
qoiet  current  of  daily  life,  there  lived  one  of  those  old  seieneurs  who,  aft 
that  period,  were  deemed  sovereign  prmces  in  the  little  locale  tiiev  inhabitsi» 
The  soil  had  been  their  own  for  centuries — long  custom  had  made  them  r^ 
mected  and  looked  up  to — while  the  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  in  whid^ 
vom  fiither  to  son  their  education  consisted,  formed  even  a  stronger  tie  to  thi^ 
aflhctions  of  the  |>easantry.  The  church,  too,  contributed  not  a  little  tn  tilt 
maintenance  of  this  feudalism,  and  the  *'  chateau'*  entered  into  the  suldecl  ef 
the  village  prayers  as  naturally  as  thoudi  a  very  principle  of  their  fiuth.  Them 
was  somethinc  beautitiilly  touching  in  the  intercourse  netween  the  lord  of  the 
fstl  and  its  tiUere,  m  the  kindly  interest  of  the  one,  repaid  in  revevenee  "^^ 
devotion  by  the  others;  hi8  foresi^t  for  their  benefit— /Aetr  attachment 
fdeKty;  the  paternal  care,  the  filial  love,  made  a  picture  of  rural  happi 
Mch  as  no  land  ever  equalled,  such  as  perhaps  none  will  ever  see  again.  ^  Thb 
seinienr  of  whom  I  speak,  was  a  true  type  of  this  clam^he^  had  been,  in  hii 
b^ffiood,  a  pn&e  at  the  eorgeons  court  of  Louis  XV.,  mixed  in  the  voloptuimn 
fiwcinations  of  the  peritM— nut,  ^arly  dissusted  by  the  sensuality  of  the  day,  re* 
tired  to  his  distant  chateau,  bnnging  with  him  a  wife,  one  of  the  most  beantiM 
ttnd  accomplished  persons  of  the  court,  but  one  who,  tike  himself,  preferred  the 
peace  and  tranquiliihr  of  a  countnr  life  to  the  whirlwind  pleasures  of  a  viciom 


r 
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ri,  the  mother  became  delicate,  and,  after  some  months  of  sufTenne,  died« 
either,  who  never  rallied  from  the  hour  of  her  death,  and  took  little  interest  m 
the  world,  soon  followed  her,  and  the  children  were  left  orphans,  when  tfan 
eldest  was  but  four  years  or  age,  and  his  sister  but  three.  Before  the  cousit 
died  he  sent  for  his  steward-^ou  know  that  the  steward,  or  intendnnf 
Awjte^  was  formerlj the  persm  of  arcatest  trust  in  any fiimilf . the  r  ' 
•ivker.fai  times  of  diffimltv*  the  depositary  of  secft^^,  WbvnsM.^^^ 
Mw  lb  AmMe  false  oArcd  hiscoanMl  In  «Vffry  taMMfc  "^ 
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without  whom  no  project  was  entertained  or  determined  on ;  and  usually  the 
office  was  hereditary,  descending  from  father  to  son  for  centuries. 

"  In  this  family  such  was  the  case:  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  had 
filled  the  office,  and  Leon  Guichard  well  knew  every  tradition  of  the  house, 
and  from  his  infancy  his  mind  had  been  stored  with  tales  of  its  ancient  wealth 
and  former  crcatucss.  His  father  had  died  but  a  short  time  previous,  and  when 
tike  count's  last  illness  seized  him,  Leon  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  his 
stewardship.  Brief  as  the  period  was,  however,  it  had  sufficed  to  give  abundant 
proof  of  his  zeal  and  ability.  New  sources  of  wealth  grew  up  under  his  judi- 
cious management — improvements  were  everywhere  conspicuous;  and  while 
the  seigneur  himself  found  his  income  increased  by  nearly  one-half,  the  tenants 
had  gained  in  equal  proportion,  such  was  the  result  of  his  activity  and  intelli- 
gence. These  changes,  marvellous  as  they  may  seem,  were  then  of  frequent 
occurrence — the  lands  of  the  south  had  been  tilled  for  centuries  without  any 
effi>rt  at  improvement — sons  were  content  to  go  on  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them — increased  civilization,  with  its  new  train  of  wants  and  luxuries, 
never  invaded  this  remote,  untravclled  district,  and  primitive  tastes  and  simple 
habits  succeeded  each  other  generation  after  generation,  unaltered  and  un- 
changed. Suddenly,  however,  a  new  light  broke  on  the  world,  which  penetrated 
even  the  darkness  of  the  far-oft' valleys  of  La  Provence.  Intelligence  be^ui  to 
be  more  widely  diftused — men  read  and  reflected — the  rudiments  of  every  art 
and  every  science  were  put  within  the  reach  of  humble  comprehensions ;  and 
they  who  before  were  limited  to  memory  or  hearsay  for  such  knowledge  as  they 
possessed,  could  now  apply  at  the  fountain  for  themselves.  LeoQ  Guichard 
was  not  slow  in  cultivatmg  these  new  resources,  and  applying  them  to  the  cir- 
cumstances about  him ;  and  although  many  an  obstacle  arose,  dictated  by  stupid 
adherence  to  old  customs,  or  fast-rooted  prejudice  against  new-fashioned  me- 
thods— by  perseverance  he  overcame  them  all,  and  actually  ennched  the  people 
in  spite  of  themselves. 

•  "The  seigneur,  himself  a  man  of  no  mean  intellect,  saw  much  of  this  with 
aorrow-7-heTelt  that  a  mighty  change  was  accomplishing,  and  that  as  one  by  one 
the  ancient  landmarks  by  which  men  had  been  guided  for  ages  were  removed, 
none  could  foresee  what  results  might  follow,  nor  where  the  passion  for  altera- 
tion might  cease.  The  superstitions  of  the  church,  harmless  in  themselves, 
were  now  openly  attacked ;  its  observances,  before  so  de^ly  venerated,  were 
even  assailed  as  idle  ceremonies,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  strong  cable  that 
bound  men  to  faith  and  loyalty  had  parted,  and  that  their  minds  were  drifting 
crver  a  broad  and  pathless  sea.  Sucfi  was  the  ominous  opening  of  the  revolu- 
tion, such  the  ternble  eround-swell  before  the  storm. 

'  "On  Ills  death-bed,  then,  he  entreated  Leon  to  be  aware  that  evil  days  were 
approaching— that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  men  should  rely  upon  the 
afiection  and  love  of  those  around  them,  on  the  ties  that  attached  them  to  each 
other  for  vears  long,  on  the  mutual  interests  that  had  grown  up  from  their  cra- 
dles— he  besought  him  to  turn  the  people's  minds,  as  far  as  might  be,  from  the 
specious  theories  tliat  were  afloat,  and  fix  them  on  their  once -loved  traditions— 
and,  above  all,  he  charged  him,  as  the  guardian  of  his  orphan  children,  to  keep 
Xhem  aloof  from  the  contamination  of  dans^erous  doctrines,  and  to  train  them 
Up  in  the  ancient  virtues  of  their  house,  in  charity  and  benevolence. 

•  **  Scarce  had  the  old  count's  grave  closed  over  him,  when  men  began  to  per- 
ceive a  marked  change  in  Leon  Guichard ;  no  longer  humble  even  to  subscr- 
viousness,  as  before,  he  now  assumed  an  air  of  pride  and  haughtiness  that  soon 
estrans^ed  his  companions  from  him.    As  guardian  to  the  omian  children,  he 
resided  in  the  chateau,  and  took  on  him  the  pretensions  of  the  master.    Its 
stately  equipage,  with  great  emblazoned  panels,  the  village  wonder  at  every 
f5Bte-day,  was  now  replaced  by  a  more  modern  vehicle,  newly  arrived  from. 
Paris,  m  which  M.  Guichard  daily  took  his  airings.    The  old  servants,  many 
of  them  born  in  the  chateau,  were  sent  adrift,  and  a  new  and  very  diflTerent 
class  succeeded  them ;  all  was  changed ;  even  the  little  path  that  led  up  from. 
the  presbyt^re  to  the  chateau,  and  along  which  the  old  cure  was  seen  wending 
IttS  way  on  each  Sunday  to  his  dinner  with  the  seigneur,  was  now  closed — the 
gate  walled  up^while  the  Sabbath  itself  was  only  dedicated  to  greater  festi' 
v^^Aiid  excess,  to  the  scandal  of  the  villagers. 
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'  Meanwhile,  the  children  grew  up  in  strength  and  beauty ;  like  wild  flowen, 
they  had  no  nurture,  but  they^ourished  in  all  this  neglect,  ignorant  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  scenes  around  them.  They  roved  about  the  live-long  day  through 
the  meadows,  or  that  wilderness  of  a  garden  on  which  no  longer  any  care  was 
bestowed,  and  where  rank  luxuriance  gave  a  beauty  of  its  own  to  the  rich 
vegetation.    Witli  the  unsuspecting  freshness  of  their  vouth  they  enjoyed  the 

E resent,  without  a  thought  of  tlie  future — tliev  loved  each  other  and  were 
appv.  To  them  the  vague  reports  and  swelling  waves  of  the  revolution, 
which  each  day  gained  ground,  brought  neither  fear  nor  apprehension;  they 
little  dreamed  that  the  violence  of  political  strife  could  ever  reach  their  quiet 
Tslleys;  nor  did  they  tliink  the  hour  was  near  when  the  tramp  of  soldiery  and 
the  ruffian  shout  of  predatory  war  were  to-  replace  the  song  of  the  vigneron 
and  ihe  dance  of  the  villager.  The  revolution  came  at  last,  sweeping  like  a 
torrent  over  the  land — ^it  blasted  as  it  went— beneath  its  baneful  breath  every 
thing  withered  and  wasted — ^loyalty,  religion,  affection,  and  brotherly  love — all 
diecTout  in  the  devoted  country — ^anarchy  and  bloodshed  were  masters  of  the 
scene.  The  first  dreadful  act  of  this  fearful  drama  passed  like  a  dream  to  those 
who,  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  only  read  of  the  atrocities  of  that  wretched  capital 
^— but  when  the  wave  rolled  nearer,  when  crowds  of  armed  men,  wild  and  savage 
in  look,  with  ragged  uniforms  and  bloodstained  hands,  prowled  about  the  vil- 
lages, where  in  happier  times  a  soldier  had  never  been  seen — when  the  mob 
around  the  guillotine  supplied  the  place  of  the  fathering  at  the  market — when 
the  pavement  was  wet  and  slippery  with  human  blood — nien's  natures  suddenly 
became  changed,  as  though  some  terrible  curse  from  on  high  had  fallen  on  them 
— their  minos  caught  up  the  fearful  contagion  of  revolt,  and  a  mad  impulse  to 
deny  all  they  had  once  held  sacred  and  venerable  seized  on  all.  ^  Their  blas- 
phemies against  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  desecration  of  every 
thing  holy  in  social  life,  and  a  pre-eminence  in  guilt  became  the  highest  object 
4)f  ambition.  Sated  with  slaughter,  bloated  with  crime,  the  nation  reeled  like 
a  drunken  savage  over  the  ruin  it  created,  and,  with  the  insane  lust  of  blood, 
noured  forth  its  armed  thousands  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Then 
Legan  the  much-boasted  triumphs  of  the  revolutionary  armies — the  lauded  vic- 
tones  of  those  great  asserters  of  liberty — say,  rather,  the  carnage  of  famished 
wolves  —  the  devastating  rage  of  bloodthirsty  maniacs.  The  conscription 
seized  on  the  whole  youth  of  France,  as  if  fearful  that  in  the  untarnished 
jninds  of  the  young  the  seeds  of  better  things  might  bear  fruit  in  season.  They 
carried  them  away  to  scenes  of  violence  and  rapine,  where,  amid  the  shouts  of 
battle  and  the  cries  of  the  dying,  no  voice  of  human  sympathy  might  touch 
their  hearts,  no  trembling  of  remorse  should  stir  within  tnein. 

"'You  are  named  in  the  conscription,  monsieur,'  said  Leon,  in  a  short, 
abrupt  tone,  as  one  morning  he  entered  the  dressing-room  of  his  young  master. 

*'  *  Me!  I  named  in  the  conscription !'  replied  the  other,  with  a.  look  of  in- 
credulity and  anger.  '  This  is  but  a  sorry  jest,  Master  Leon,  and  not  in  good 
taste,  either.' 

" '  Good  or  bad,'  answered  the  steward, '  the  fact  is  as  I  say :  here  is  the  order 
from  the  municipale  ;  you  were  fifteen  yesterday,  you  know.' 

" '  True :  and  what  then  ?  am  I  not  Marquis  dc  Neufchatel,  Count  de  Roche- 
fort,  in  right  of  my  mother?" 

"  *  There  are  no  more  marquises,  no  more  counts,'  said  the  other,  roughly ; 
^  France  has  had  enough  of  such  cattle ;  the  less^rou  allude  to  them,  the  safer 
for  your  head.' 

" He  spoke  truly,  the  reign  of  the  aristocracy  was  ended;  and  while  they 
were  yet  speaking,  an  emissary  of  the  Convention,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
troops,  arrived  at  the  chateau  to  fetch  away  the  newly  drawn  conscript. 

"I  must  not  dwell  on  the  scene  which  followed — the  heart-rending  sorrow 
4)f  those  who  had  lived  but  for  each  other,  now  torn  asunder  for  the  first  time, 
not  knowing  when,  if  ever,* they  were  to  meet  again.  His  sister  wished  to 
follow  him,  but,  even  had  he  permitted  it,  such  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  dreadful  career  of  the  revolutionary  soldier  was  an  obstacle  insurmount- 
able. The  same  evening  the  battalion  of  infantry  to  which  hft  ^w«a  ^Itjwfc*^ 
bc^ui  their  march  towanls  Savoy^  and  the  lovaAy  oti^MH  ^l  ^^  dwbXMa.  Vca. 
dMOgenmafy  ill. 
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"  Youth,  however,  triumphed  over  her  malady,  which  indeed  was  brou|jhtOA 
Iqr  grief;  and  after  some  weeks  she  was  again  restored  to  health.  During  tbe 
interval,  nothing  could  be  more  kind  and  attentive  than  Leon  Guichard;  Us 
manner,  of  late  years  rough  and  uncivil,  became  softened  and  tender;  the 
hundred  little  attentions  which  illness  seeks  for,  he  paid  with  zeal  and  watch- 
ful neHS  ;  every  thing  which  could  alleviate  her  sorrow  or  calm  her  afflicted 
mind  was  resorted  to,  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  delicacy,  and  she  began  to 
feel  that,  in  her  long-cherished  dislike  of  the  intendant,  she  bad  done  him  griev- 
ous wrong. 

^ "  This  change  of  manner  attracted  the  attention  of  manv  besides  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  chateau.  They  remarked  his  altered  looks  and  bearing,  the  more 
studied  attention  to  his  dress  and  appearance,  and  the  singular  difference  in  all 
his  habits  of  life ;  no  longer  did  he  pass  his  time  in  the  wUd  orgies  of  debauch- 
ery and  excess,  but  now  spent  his  days  in  careful  management  of  the  estate, 
and  rar(*ly  or  never  left  the  chateau  after  nightfall. 

"A  hundred  different  interpretations  were  given  to  this  line  of  acting:  some 
said  that  the  more  settled  condition  of  political  affairs  had  made  him  cautiou 
and  cnreful,  for  it  was  now  the  reign  of  the  Directory,  and  the  old  excesses  of 
the  ^92  were  no  longer  endured ;  others,  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  kind  and 
benevolent  nature,  and  that  his  savage  manner  and  reckless  conduct  were 
assumed  merely  in  compliance  with  the  horrible  features  of  the  time.  None, 
liowever,  suspected  the  real  cause.  Leon  Guichard  was  in  love !  Yes,  the 
humble  steward,  the  coarse  follower  of  the  vices  of  that  detestable  period,  was 
captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  young  girl,  now  springing  into  womanhood. 
The  freshness  of  her  artless  nature,  her  guileless  innocence,  her  soft  voice,  her 
character,  so  balanced  between  gaycty  and  thoughtful ness,  her  loneliness,  so 
unlike  all  he  had  ever  seen  before,  had  seized  upon  his  whole  heart:  andf,  as 
the  sun  darting  from  behind  the  blackest  clouds  will  light  up  the  surnice  of  a 
bleak,  landscape,  touching  every  barren  rock  and  tipping  every  bell  of  purple 
heath  with  colour  and  richness,  so  over  his  rugeed  nature  the  beauty  of  this  lair 

S*rl  shod  a  very  halo  of  light,  and  a  spirit  awoxe  within  him  to  seek  for  better 
incs,  to  enifcavour  better  things,  to  fly  the  coarse^  depraved  habits  of  his 
former  self,  to  conform  to  the  tastes  of  her  he  worshipped.  Dav  by  day,  his 
atern  nature  became  more  softened.  No  longer  those  terrible  Dursts  of 
passion,  to  which  he  once  ^ve  way,  escaped  him ;  his  voice,  his  very  look,  too, 
vas  changed  in  its  expression,  and  a  gentleness  of  manner,  almost  amounting  to 
timidity,  now  characterized  him  who  had  once  been  the  type  of  the  most 
savage  Jacobin. 

"  She  to  whom  this  wondrous  change  was  owing  knew  nothing  of  the  mira- 
cle she  had  worked ;  she  would  not,  indeed,  have  believed,  haa  anj  ane  told 
her.  She  scarcely  remarked  him  when  they  met,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he 
was  no  longer  like  his  former  self;  her  whole  soul  wrapped  up  in  her  dear 
brother^s  fate,  site  lived  from  week  to  week  in  the  thou^t  of  his  letters  home. 
It  is  true  her  life  had  many  enjoyments  which  owed  their  source  to  the  intend- 
ant's  care ;  but  she  knew  not  of  this,  and  felt  more  grateful  to  him  when  he 
came  letter  in  hand  from  the  little  post  of  the  village,  than  when  the  fair  mosi- 
roses  of  sprint;  filled  the  vases  of  the  salon,  or  the  earliest  fruits  of  summer 
decked  her  table.  At  times  something  in  his  demeanor  would  strike  her— a 
tinge  of  sorrow  it  seemed,  rather  than  aught  else ;  but  as  she  attributed  this,  as 
every  other  grief,  to  her  brother's  absence,  she  paid  no  further  attention  to  it, 
and  merely  thought  good  Leon  had  more  feeling  than  they  used  to  give  him 
credit  for. 

**  At  last,  the  campaign  of  Areola  over,  the  young  soldier  obtained  a  short 
leave  to  see  his  sister.  How  altere<l  were  they  both!  she  from  the  child  had 
become  the  beautiful  girl ;  hei  eyes  flashing  with  the  brilliant  sparkle  of  youth, 
her  step  elastic,  her  colour  chan^ng  with  every  passing  expression.  He  was 
already  a  man,  bronzed  and  sunburnt;  his  dark  eyes  darker,  and  his  voice 
deeper,  but  still  his  former  self  in  all  the  warmth  of  his  affection  to  his  sister. 

"The  lieutenant,  for  so  was  he  always  called  by  the  old  soldier  who  accom- 
pMniefl  him  an  his  servant,  and  oftentimes  by  the  rest  of  the  household,  had 
ftn  much  of  the  world  in  the  few  years  o^  V\\ft  ^^i^^iivc^^. 
''The  chances  and  changes  of  a  camp\\aA  ta\x^\.>Kravxti«wj  ^dc^TiiQi^^>KL^'^^ 
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fir  beyond  its  own  limits,  and  he  had  learned  to  scan  men^s  minds  and  motives 
with  a  quick  eye  and  ready  wit.  He  was  not  long  therefore  in  observing  the 
ftlteration  in  Leon  Guichard^s  manner,  nor  was  he  sluw  in  tracing  it  to  its  real 
csQse.  At  first,  the  sudden  impulse  of  his  passion  would  have  driven  him  to 
any  length ;  the  presumption  of  sucli  a  thought  was  too  great  to  endure— but 
then  the  times  he  lived  in  taught  him  some  strong  less<ms ;  he  remembered  the 
•cenes  of  social  disorder  and  anarchy  of  his  childtiood ;  how  every  rank  became 
sobverted,  and  how  men^s  minds  were  left  to  their  own  unbridled  influences 
to  choose  their  own  positi(m;  and  he  bethought  him  that,  in  such  trials  as  these, 
Leon  had  conducted  himself  with  moderation ;  that  to  his  skilful  management  it 
was  owing,  if  the  property  had  not  sufTereil  confiscation  like  so  many  others,  and 
that  it  was  perhai>s  hard  to  condemn  a  man  for  being  struck  by  charms  which, 
however  above  him  in  the  scale  of  rank,  were  still  continually  biefore  his  eyes* 
Reasoning  thus,  he  determined,  as  the  wisest  course,  to  remove  his  sister  to 
the  house  of  a  relative,  where  she  could  remain  duiing  his  absence.  This 
would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  steward's  folly — for  so  he  could  not  help  deem- 
ing it,  and — what  was  of  equal  consequence  in  the  young  soldier's  eyes — pre- 
Tent  his  sister  being  olfended  by  ever  suspecting  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling 
towards  her.  The  plan,  once  resolved  on,  met  no  difficulty  from  his  sister; 
his  promise  to  return  soon  to  see  her  was  enouch  to  compensate  for  any  ar- 
rangement, and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  set  out  towards  tfie  south 
l^  me  first  week  in  September. 

When  the  intimation  of  this  change  first  reached  Leon,  which  it  did  from 
the  other  servants,  he  could  not  believe  it,  and  resolved  to  hasten  to  the  lieu- 
tenant himself,  and  ask  if  it  were  true.  On  that  day,  however,  the  young  sol- 
dier was  absent  shooting,  and  was  not  to  return  before  night.  Tortured  widi 
doubt  and  fear,  trembling  at  the^  very  thought  of  her  departure — whose  pre- 
sence had  been  the  load-star  of  his  life — he  rushed  from  the  house  and  hurried 
into  the  wood.  Every  spot  reminded  him  of  her.  and  he  shuddered  to  think 
that,  in  a  few  hours,  his  existence  would  have  lest  its  spring;  th'at  ere  the 
week  was  past  he  would  be  alone,  without  the  sight  of  her,  whom,  even  to  have 
leen^  constituted  the  happiness  of  the  whole  day.  Revolving  such  sad  thoughts, 
he  strolled  on,  not  knowing  whither^and  at  last,  on  turning  the  angle  of  a  padi» 
found  himself  before  the  object  of  his  musings;  she  was  returning  from  a  fare- 
well visit  to  one  of  the  cottagers,  and  was  hastening  to  the-chateau  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

'"  Ah !  Monsieur  Leon,'  said  she,  suddenly,  1 1  am  glad  to  meet  you  here^* 
these  poor  people  at  the  wooden  bridge  will  miss  me,  I  fear;  you  must  look 
to  them  in  my  absence — ^and,  there  is  old  Jeanette — she  fancies  she  can  spin 
•till — ^I  pray  you  let  her  have  her  little  pension  regularly.  The  children 
at  Calotte,  too,  they  are  too  far  from  the  school — mind  that  they  have  their 
books.* 

" '  And  are  you  indeed  going  from  hence,  mademoiselle  ?' said  he,  in  a  tone 
and  accent  so  unlike  his  onlinary  one  as  to  make  her  srart  with  surprise. 

••  •  Yes.  to  be  sure.     We  leave  the  day  after  to-morrow.* 

**  *  Ana  have  you  no  regret,  mademoiselle,  to  leave  the  home  of  your  child* 
hood  and  those  you  have j-known  there  ?'        .        . 

"  Sir !'  replied  she*  haughtily,  as  the  tone  of  his  voice  assumed  a  meaninjg 
which  could  not  be  mistaken, 'you  seem  to  have  forgotten  yourself  somewhat 
or'you  had  not  dared ' 

"  *  Dared  !'  interrupted  he,  in  a  louder  key—'  dared — I  have  dared  more 
than  that.  Yes,'  cnefl  he  in  a  voice  where  passion  could  be  no  longer  held 
under — •  Leon  Guichard,  the  steward,  has  dared  to  love  his  master's  dauditer.. 
Start  not  so  proudly  back,  madame.  Time  was  when  such  an  avowal  had 
been  a  presumption  d('.ath  could  not  repay,  but  those  davs  arc  past.  The 
haughty  have  been  well  humbletl;  they  who  deemed  their  olood  a  stream  too 

Kre  to  mingle  with  the  current  in  plebeian  veins,  have  poured  it  lavishlj 
rfeath  the  guillotine.    Leon  Guichard  has  no  master  now !' 
"  'The  fire  flashed   from  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  his  colour, pale  at  first,   . 
grew  darker  and  darker,  till  his  race  became  almost  purp\e^vjV{\\^  Vv\% Xi'cwXv^.^ 
swelled  to  twice  their  natural  size,  dilated  and  conlraclcdViV^  ^^^r^  OtAx^st 
S4  Z 
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Terrified  at  (lie  frightful  paroxysm  of  passion  before  her,  the  timid  ^1  endea* 
Toured  to  allay  hiH  ang;er,  and  replied — 
** '  You  know  well,  JLeon,  tliut  my  brother  has  ever  treated  you  as  a  friend 

'"  He~a  friend  !'  cried  he,  stamping  on  the  ground,  while  a  look  of  deme- 
niac  malice  lit  up  his  features — '  he  who  talks  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  Tassal, 
a  slave ;  he  who  deems  his  merest  word  of  approval  a  recompense  for  all  my 
labour,  all  m^  toil ;  he  whose  very  glance  shoots  intp  my  heart  like  a  dageer. 
Think  you  1  forgive  him  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  nineteen  years,  or  toat 
I  can  pardon  insults  because  thev  have  grown  into  habits.  Hear  me !'— he 
arasped  her  wrist  rigidly  as  he  spoke,  and  continued,  'I  have  sworn  an  oath  to 
oe  rcvenscd  on  him  from  the  hour  when  a  boy,  scarce  eight  years  old,  be  struck 
me  on  the  face  and  called  me  canaille.  I  vowed  his  ruin.  I  toiled  for  it,  I 
strove  for  it,  and  I  succeetled — ay — succeeded.  I  obtained  from  the  Conven- 
tion the  confiscation  of  your  lands — all — eveiy  thing  you  possessed.  I  befd 
the  titles  in  mv  possession,  for  1  was  the  owner  of  tnis  broad  chateau — ay- 
Leon  Guicharu— even  so.  You  were  but  my  guest  here.  I  kept  it  by  me  many 
a  day,  and  when  your  brother  was  drawn  in  the  conscription,  I  resolved  to 
assert  my  right  before  the  world.'  He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  a  tremen- 
dous convulsion  shook  his  frame,  and  made  him  tremble  like  one  in  an  ague; 

his  brow,  and,  ina  low^r 


sinking  with  terror. 
" '  I  loved  you~lovcd  you  as  onl^  he  can  love  who  can  surrender  all  his 
cherished  hopes — his  dream  of  ambition — his  vengeance  even,  to^  his  love.  I 
thought  too  that  you  were  not  cold  to  my  advances ;  and,  rearing  lest  any 
hazard  should  apprize  you  of  my  success,  and  thus  run  counter  to  my  wisheSi 
I  lived  on  here  as  your  servant,  still  hoping  for  the  hour  when  I  might  call  yon 
mine,  and  avow  myself  the  lord  of  this  chateau.  How  long  I  might  have  con- 
tinued thus  I  know  not.  To  see  you,  to  look  on  vou,  to  live  beneath  the  same 
roof  with  you,  seemed  happiness  enough ;  but  wnen  I  heard  that  you  were  to 
leave  this,  to  £o  away,  never  to  return,  perhaps,  or,  if  so,  not  as  her  I  loved  and 

"worshipped,  then .    But  why  look  you  thus?    Is  it  because  you  doubt 

these  things?    Look  here — sec  this.    Is  that  in  form?    Are  these  signaturei 
authentic r   Is  that  the  seal  of  the  National  Convention?    What  say  you 
now  ?^  It  is  not  the  steward,  Leon,  that  sues,  but  the  Citizen  Guichard--pro- 
priefaire  de  Rochejort.    Now,  methinks,  that  makes  some  difference  in  the  pro-    j^ 
position.*  j 

^  " '  None,  sir,'  replied  she,  with  a  voice  whose  steady  utterance  made  each  word  ;. 
sink  into  his  heart ;  '  save  as  it  adds  to  my  contempt  for  him  who  has  dared  ^ 
to  seek  her  affection  in  the  ruin  of  my  family.    I  did  but  despise  you  before 

•"  Beware,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  menace,  but  in  which  no  violence  of  pa^     : 
sion  entered,  'you  are  in  my  power.    I  ask  you  again,  will  jpyx  consent  to  be 
my  wife  ?    Will  you  save  your  brother  from  the  scaffold,  and  yourself  from 
be^aiT  and  ruin— I  can  accomplish  both.' 

"A  look  of  ineffable  scorn  was  all  her  reply ;  when  he  sprang  forward  and    / 
threw  his  arm  round  her  waist — 


"  *  Or  would  you  drive  me  to  the  worst ' 

**A  terrific  shriek  br9ke  from  her  as  she  felt  his  hand  around  her.  when  the    . 
brushwood  crashed  behind  her,  and  her  brother's  dogs  sprang  from  the  thicket 
With  a  loud  cry  she  called  upon  his  name  ;  he  answered  from  the  wood,  and    . 
dashed  towards  her  just  as  she  sank  fainting  to  the  eround.    Leon  was  gone.     ■' 

"As  soon  as  returning  strength  permitted,  she  told  her  brother  the  fearfpl  ' 
story  of  the  steward :  but  bound  him  by  every  entreaty  not  to  come  himself  ia  . ' 
contact  with  a  monster  so  depraved.  When  they  reached  the  chateau,  the|  '^ 
learned  that  Guichard  had  been  there  and  left  it  again;  and  from  that  hour  ^ 
thev  saw  him  no  more.      ^  , 

''I  must  now  conclude  in  a  few  words,  and,  to  do  so,  may  mention,  that  in  i" 
Qie  year '99  I  became  the  purchaser  of  Haut  Rochefort,  at  a  sale  of  forfeited  ^ 
cttatesj  it  having  been  bought  by  government  on  some  preyiooa  occattoii«  bnl 
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ill 
M,  and  how,  I  never  learned.    The  stoij  I  have  told^  I  learned  film 
ire  of  Hubane,  the  yilla^  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  converaHit 
its  details,  and  knew  well  the  several  actors  in  it,  as  well  as  their 
rtanes. 

brother  became  a  distinguished  officer,  and  rose  to  some  rank  in  the 
Mit,  embarkingin  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  was  reported  to  Bonaparte 
{betrayed  the  French  cause.  The  result  was,  he  was  struck  off  the 
e  army,  and  pronounced  degraded ;  he  died  in  some  unknown  |^e« 
sister  became  attached  to  her  cousin,  but,  the  brother  opposing  the 
le  was  taken  awajr  to  Paris;  the  lover  returned  to  Bretagnv,  iniere^ 
eard  a  false  report  of  her  marriage  at  court,  he  assumed  nofy  orders^  * 

i subsequently  charged,  but  it  is  now  believed  falsely,  of  corresponding 
iourbons,  was  shot  in  lus  own  garden  by  a  platoon  of  infantry.    But 
is  ?— are  you  ill  ?•— has  my  story  so  aS^ted  you  ?'' 

brother  was  my  friendP-my  dearest,  my  only  friend— -Charles  de 

w 

t!  and  did  you  know  poor  Charles?" 

Mmld  not  speak;  the  tears  ran  fast  down  my  cheeks,  as  I  thought  of 
nrows — sorrows  far  greater  than  ever  he  had  told  me. 
Marie,'*  sud  the  general,  as  he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye ;  ''  few  have 
an  enemy  as  she  did :  every  misfortune  of  her  life  has  sprung  from 
;  her  brother's— her  lover's  death,  were  both  his  acts." 
Guichard!    And  who  is  he?— or  how  could  he  have  done  these 

inks  you  might  yourself  reply  to  your  own  question." 
m  could  that  be?  I  know  mm  not." 
fa^  you  do ;  Leon  Guichard  is  Meh^  de  La  Touche  ?" 
fbnnderbolt  fallen  between  us,  I  could  not  have  felt  more  terror, 
le,  spoken  but  twice  or  thrice  in  my  hearing,  had  each  time  brought  ite 
evil.  It  was  the  same  with  whose  acquaintance  Marie  de  Meudon 
ae  in  the  garden  at  Versailles:  the  same  who  brought  the  Chouans  to 
>(ine,  ancT  had  so  nearly  involved  myself  in  their  ruin ;  and  now  I 
lim  as  one  whose  dreadnil  life  had  been  a  course  of  perfidy  and  crime* 
>lMted  all  around  him,  and  scattered  ruin  as  he  went. 
e  little  more  to  add,"  resumed  the  general,  af^er  a  long  pause,  aifd  in 
hose  weakened  accents  evinced  how  fearfully  the  remembrance  he 
affected  him.  "  What  remains,  too,  more  immediately  concerns  my* 
others.  I  am  the  last  of  my  house—an  ancient  &mily,  and  one  not 
uished  in  the  annals  of  France,  hangs  but  on  the  feeble  thread  of  a 
and  broken  old  man's  life,  with  whom  it  dies ;  mv  only  brother  fell  in 
ian  campaign. — I  never  had  a  sister;  uncles  ana  cousins  I  have  had 
rs,  but  aeatn  and  exile  have  been  nfe  these  last  twenty  years,  and, 
elf,  none  bears  the  name  of  D'Auverxne.  Yet  once  I  nourished  the 
family — of  a  race  who  should  hand  down  the  ancient  virtues  of  our 
fter  years.  I  thought  of  those  gallant  ancestors  whose  portraits  grace! 
of  (tie  old  chateau  I  was  bom  in,  and  fancied  myself  leading  my 
'  from  picture  to  picture,  as  I  pointed  out  the  brave  and  the  good,  who 
his  forefathers.  But  this  is  a  dream  long  since  dispelled.  Iwas  then 
carce  older  than  yourself,  rich,  and  with  every  prospect  of  happiness 
;  I  fell  in  love,  and  the  object  of  my  passion  sej^ed  one  created  to 
B  the  very  paradise  I  sought  for.  She  was  beautiful,  beyond  even  the 
f  a  handsome  court ;  hi^om  and  gifled ;  but  her  heart  was  bestowed 
r, — one  who,  unlike  myself,  encouraged  no  daring  thoughts,  no  ambl- 
ings, but  who,  wholly  devoted  to  her  he  loved,  sought  in  tranquil  quiet 
less  such  spirits  can  give  each  other.  She  told  me  herself,  franal^ 
:  now  to  you,  tiiat  she  could  not  be  mine,  and  then  placed  my  hand 
band's.    Tlus  was  Marie  de  Rochefort,  the  mother  of  Mademoiadle 

in.  ....   .^,    . 

rorld'a  changes  seem  ever  to  brine  about  tMseatranjn^xvemMsi^ 
aarijr  deeds  ^gppd  and  evil  are  DnNi|]lxiittQini  foKWi  \j^^  ^mmwi^^ 
msnaude  to  think  ifverih»  pastbf  loinA  tkcdtan^ti^  va^'VV^MVt 
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lived  and  died.  1  became  the  lord  of  that  estate  which  her  husband  once  poi* 
ittssed,  and  where  in  haj>ptness  they  had  dwelt  Ui^ether.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  thoughts  huch  associations  ever  give  rise  to ;  idare  not,  old  as  I  am,  evoke 
them."  He  pau>eil  for  some  minutes,  and  then  went  on — ^**  Two  years  ago  I 
learned  that  Mailemoiselle  de  Meudon  was  the  daugliter  of  inv  once-loved 
Marie;  from  thai  hour  1  felt  no  lunger  childless;  I  watched  over  ner,  without 
however,  attr.icting  notice  on  her  part;  I  followed  her  everywhere ;  theveir 
day  1  ^awyou  first  at  the  Puly  technique.  I  was  beside  her.  From  all  I  coula 
learn  and  hear,  her  life  hjid  been  one  of  devoted  attachment  to  her  brother,  and 
then  Ut  Madame  Bonaparte;  her  heart,  it  was  said,  was  buried  with  him  she 
once  l(»ved,  at  least  none  since  had  ever  won  even  the  slightest  acknowledgment 
from  her,  bordering  on  encouragement. 

**  Saiihfied  that  biie  was  every  thing  I  could  have  wished  my  own  dau^ter. 
and  feeling  that  witii  youth  the  springs  of  afiection  rarely  dry  up,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  8e.ttling  ail  my  property  on  her,  and  entreating  the  emperor  to  make 
me  lu'r  guardian,  with  her  own  consent,  of  course.  He  agreed ;  he  went  further^ 
he  repealed,  so  far  as  it  concerned  her,  the  law  by  which  the  daughters  of  rqy- 
alists  cannot  inherit,  and  made  her  eligible  to  succeed  to  property,  and  placed 
her  hand  at  my  disposal. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  I  wrote  to  you ;  since  that  I  have  seen 
her,  and  spojcen  to  her  in  confidence ;  she  has  consented  to  every  portion  of  the 
arrangement,  save  that  which  involves  her  marrying ;  but  some  strange  super" 
atition  is  over  her  mind  tliat  her  fate  is  to  ruin  all  with  whom  it  is  linlced,  that 
her  name  carries  an  evil  destiny  with  it,  that  she  refuses  every  ofler  of  mar- 
riage, and  will  not  yield  to  my  solicitation. 

**  I  thought,*'  said  the  general,  as  he  leaned  on  his  hand,  and  mattered,  half' 
aloud,  "*  that  I  had  conceived  a  plan  which  must  brin§  happiness  with  it ;  bot, 
however,  one  part  of  my  design  is  accomplished^  she  is  my  heir — ^the  daughter 
•f  my  own  loved  Marie  is  the  child  of  my  adoption,  and  for  this  I  have  reasei 
to  feel  grateful.  The  cheerless  feeling  of  a  death-bed,  where  not  one  monrni 
Cm*  the  dying,  haunts  me  no  longer,  and  I  feel  not  as  one  deserted  and  aloac 
To-morrow  I  go  to  w  ish  her  adieu ;  we  are  to  be  at  the  Tuileriei  by  nooiu 
The  emperor  holds  a  levee,  and  our  final  orders  will  then  be  ^ven."     • 

l*he  (»ld  general  rallied  at  tlie  last  few  words  he  spoke,  and^  pressing  n^ 
hand  affectionately,  wished  me  ^ood-night  and  withdrew ;  while  I»  with  a 
Blind  confused  ana  stunned,  sat  thinking  over  the  melancholy  story  he  had  re- 
lated, and  sonrowing  over  the  misfortunes  of  one,  whose  lot  in  life  had  ben 
tw  sadder  than  my  own. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   HALL   OF   THE   MARSHALS. 


Some  minutes  before  noon  we  entered  the  Place  de  Garonsel,  now  thronol    ^^^ 
with  equipages  and  led-horscs.   Officers,  in  the  rich  uniforms  of  every  arm  oFttt   >. 
aervicr,  were  pressiag  their  way  to  the  palace,  amid  the  crash  of  carriages,  tte  ^ 
buzz  of  recognitions,  and  the  thundering  sounds  of  the  brass  band,  whose ecte   '. 
was  redoubled  beneath  the  vaulted  vestibule  of  the  palace.^ 

Borne  along  with  the  torrent,  we  mounted  the  Wide  stair  and  passed  fit*  ..^^ 
room  to  room,  until  we  arrived  at  the  great  antechamber,  where  the  officerttf  -^^1. 
the  housi<!hold  were  assembled  in  their  splendid  dresses.  Here  the  crowd  wtf  t^ 
8o  dense,  we  were  unable  to  move  on  for  some  time,  and  it  was  after  nearir  tf  \ 

hour's  waiting,  that  we  at  last  f<mnd  ourselves  within  that  gorgeous  galiei7»   > 

namrd  by  the  emperor,  "La  Salle  des  Marechaux."    At  any  other  momcat  ^^^ 
mj  attention  had  h<'en   riveted  upon  the  magnificence  and  beautjr  of  tfcii  -^ 
Bieat   salon,  its    pictures^  its  gildinp),  the   richness  of  the  hangings  tk 
wteful  elegance  of  the  ceiling,  with  its  tracery  of  dull  £old«  the  great  woito^ 
ijf  4<i  IB  bronze  and  marble  ikaX  adorned  it  on  every  ride;  bat  nowwjvSm^ 
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8  anaod  ne  wtremet  llie  a 


Mfc  MBinir  HBil  *wy  dinenni  range*  Hera  anBad  Be  mremet  Ibb  DCftUMC 
$miniB'tuA  wurion  rf  BBrape— the  nanea,  BecoBtt  Klone  to  hia  wno  hu 
w  raul.  Then  stood  Nej,  witk  hia  bnwd,  ntiiiiig  forefaeul,  and  Ma  mr 
MWhud  iaahiiie,  like  an  eagleV  With  what  emnrheapoke!  bovfiill  of 
pWiMatovigDiirtHittfaiclcftnirnptd  ntterance,  th&t  Int  a  tremnloBa  maTerinC 


■r  uMi(  uuGK  KQu  iB|in(  uvtenuicc,  uiu  len  a  avmvioaa  qoaTeniw 
.  ._  when  he  ceased  to  apeak !  What  a  eontraat  to  the  Dnnxedr 
fcaturea  of  tlie  )arge  man  he  addreased.  and  who  listened  ta  him 


■intMehdefenneeof  manner:  hiByellowmoattachebespeakanDttlKFraHA- 
*    *s  a  Oerman,  bv  Uoed,  at  least,  for  it  is  Kellennan,  the  colokd  <^  thft 
a  of  the  gaaa.     *  -*  -     ^-    -       "    ■■      ■-■    •• 


iur)  be  is  a  German,  bv  Uoed,  at  least,  fbr 
amwmen  of  the  gvard.    And 

■IbMd  br  many  ■  dajrof  hardt     , ,  -  =,    -. 

N^to  wmm  he  waa  rapidly  commanicatiiig  their  oraen.    Close  bedde  hia 
ribM  Lasnes,  hia  arm  in  aslii*^ ■^-* '  ...........    »».. 


Mwera  of  the  gvani.  And  yonder  was  Sonlt,  with  his  stroiig  featnnr 
toed  Iw  many  a  day  of  Iiarduiip,  the  centre  of  a  croap  of  colaiiels  of  tiN 
E  to  wmm  he  waa  rapidly  cpmmanicatinx  their  oraen.    Close  bedde  him 


slidKi  ■  nnshot  wonnd,  that  defied  dte  art  of  Us 

of  hfe  lefThand,    And  the     * 

the  corps  of  A 

. -, _j  latest  aboiit  bin,  I 

lirtbe  maasire accoutrements  of  his  service.    Tne  fierce  Davoast : 


still  dcjHired  him  of  tA  lefThand.  And  there  leaned  Savarr  agiuilBt 
6w,  hi*  dark  eyes  irreted  on  the  corps  of  gendarmerie  in  me  court 
VuH  taller  by  a  head  than  the  latest  aboiit  him,  he  seemed  alnuMt* 


ffmi'  stdendid  Harat,  with  hji waving  plomes  and  Jewelled  dolman:  Lfc 
Svre,  the  Terr  type  of  his  class,  mOTing  with  difficulty  from  a  wound  ia  hw 
t^Hvall-mM  tiM9«— while,  paaaing  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  I  remariced  a 
niK  and  handsome  man.  whose  unilbrm  of  colonel  bore  the  decoration  a' 
Mvlaiadr— hfe  appcned  to  know  and  be  known  to  all— this  waa  EoKene  Beni- 
hMMk  tl»  sfemon  of  the  emjteror,  "Ah,  Oeneral  D'AnTcnme,"  cried  hB.- 
unRiuluiis  win  a  smile, "  fas  majeaty  denres  to  see  yon  after  leree— yor 
IJHWfc-rfnt,  f  beliere." 

'"Vea.eoloMl,  all  isin  readiness,"  said  the  general,  while  I  thought  a  loofc 
>r  annety  at  ihc  emniTor's  siiiniuDns  seemed  to  a^tate  his  features, 

"  One  of  your  siair?"  said  Iteiiuharaais,  bowine  aa  he  knked  towarda  ms. 

"Myaid-de-ciinip,  Lieutenant  Bd rice,"  replied  the  aenenl,  prcacnting  ne.' 

"Ah,  I  remember,"  snid  the  colo&el,  as  fie,  draw  fimseir  preudly  up,  mS. 
sfemvd  as  thnurfi  the  recollection  were  any  thing  but  faTouraole  to  me.  Bnf 
|agt  then  the  wiilerulding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a  loud  voice  proclalnao; 
"8a  MajcBti  L'Enipereur."  In  an  instant  every  voice  waa  hashed,  the  Kreopt. 
broke  np,  and  the  persons  fell  back  into  two  lonx  lines,  between  which  lay  ft 
panose  ;  along  this  the  officers  of  the  palace  retired  alowly,  facing  the  empetw.' 
who  came  step  by  slen  nfter  (hem.  I  could  but  see  the  pale  hce,  maaaive  and 
ngular,  like  the  henil  of  an  anti(|tie  cameo;  the  hair  straight  combed  npoa  hia 
fine  fonhp.iil.  and  hi«  hrsff,  full  eyes,  aa  they  turned  hither  and  thither  amonc. 
that  crowd,  nnce  lil^  equal;',  now  tiow  immeasurably  his  inferiors !  He  stopped 
emrynowmid  then  tosara  word  or  two  to  some  one  as  he  passed,  tnit  m  so. 
low  a  tone  (hat,  even  in  the  dead  silence  around,  nothing  was  audible  saves 
Burmur.  It  was  a  relief  to  my  own  excited  feelings,  as,  witti  hi^-t>eating 
Wrtt  I  oxed  on  tiie  greatest  monarch  of  the  vrorld— that  I  beheld  the  odiwrn 
aHMnd;  n»e  oldest  cenerats,  die  time-wom  companions  of  his  battles,  not  leaa 


ttand  than  myself 

Tfliile  the  emperor  passed  slowly  along,  I  coold  mark  ttiat  Eugene  Beaa- 
*'  moved  rapidly  through  the  gallery,  whispering  now  to  Qua  one.  now  to 
"e  officers  of  superior  grade,  who, immediately  after,1elt  the 
—•*-  ».  .  »».r  at  the  end.  At  length  he  approached  Oeneral  D*Anvergne. 
ittfl*^  t^^  audience  of  the  marsbala  will  not  occupy^ore  than  half  an  hoar; 
nr  Mm  readiness  to  wait  on  bis  majesty  when  he  calls;  you  can  remain  in 
■ebliie drawing-room  next  the  gallery,"  . 

Hw  general  bowed,  and,  taking  my  arm,  moved  slowly  from  the  spot  m  tbe 
dractum  mentioned,  and  m  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  the  small 
lapi  wltiaii  the  empreas  used  to  receive  her  morning  viuton  during  me  coo- 

"  Tovivnamber  this  aaAm,  Burke,"  aa!d  the  genaral.careleisly. 
"bkli'.IWtoo  well-H  was  here  that  humideitr  gave  "m  tfaatf^akft 
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undersiand,  no  change  of  plan.  Well,  well,  we  shall  soon  know — see»  As 
levee  has  begun  to  break  up  already — ^there  goes  the  staff  of  the  artilleix--tlMi 
roll  of  the  drum  is  for  some  general  of  division." 

And  now  the  crash  of  carnages,  and  the  sounds  of  cavalry  escorts*  jinfjUu 
beside  them^  mingled  with  the  deep  beating  of  the  drums,  made  a  man  « 
noises  that  hlled  the  air,  and  continued  without  interruption  for  above  an  hoar. 

"SaeristiP^  cried  the  general,  "the  crowd  seems  to  pour  in  as  last  as  it  goes 
out :  this  may  last  for  th^  entire  dav ;  I  have  scarce  two  hours  left  me  now.'' 

lie  walked  the  room  impatiently,  now  muttering  some  broken  words  to 
himself,  now  stopping  to  listen  to  the  sounds  without.  Still  the  din  continued, 
and  the  distant  roll  of  equipages,  growing  U^uder  as  theycame,  told  that  the 
tide  was  yet  pressing  onwards  towards  the  nilace.  "  Three  o'clock,''  cried 
the  generfu,  as  the  bet!  of  the  pavilion  sound^^"  at  four  I  was  to  leave :  sock 
were  my  written  orders,  signed  by  the  minisftiv' 

' '  His  impatience  now^  became  extreme:  he  knew  how  difficult  it  was  in  a 
matter  oFmilitary  discipline  to  satisfy  Napoleon  that  any  breach,  even  whea 
caused  by  his  direct  orders,  was  not  a  fault.  Besides,  his  old  habits  had  tangjbt 
him  to  respect  a  command  from  the  minister  at  war,  as  something  above  ill 
others. 

*'  Beauhamais  must  have  mistaken,"  said  he,  angrily.  "  His  migestj  gave 
me  my  final  directions ;  I'll  wait  no  longer." 

Yet  did  he  hesitate  to  leave,  and  seemed  actually  to  rely  on  me  for  spme 
hint  for  his  guidance.  I  did  not  dare  to  offer  a  su^estton.  and  while  thus  we 
both  stood  uncertain,  the  door  opened,  and  a  huissier  called  out — 

"  Lieut.-General  D'Auvergne — this  way,  sir,"  said  the  offictal,  as  be  threw 
open  a  folding-door  into  a  long  gallery  that  looked  into  the  prden.  Thcf 
passed  out  together,  and  I  was  alone. 

The  agitation  of  the  general  at  this  unexpected  summons  had  commnmcated 
itself  to  me,  but  in  a  far  different  way ;  for  I  ima^ned  that  his  majesty  desired 
onlv  to  confer  some  mark  of  favour  on  the  gallant  old  general  before  parting 
with  him.  Yet  did  I  not  venture  to  suggest  this  to  him,  for  fear  I  shoold  be 
mistaken. 

While  I  revolved  these  doubts  in  my  mind,  the  door  was  flung  open  with  t 
crash,  and  a  pa£e,  in  the  uniform  of  the  court,  rushed  in.  ''May  i  ask*  sir." 
cried  he,  breathless,  "  can  you  inform  me  where  is  the  aid-de-camp  of  the 
General  D'Auvergne  ?  ^  I  forget  the  name,  unfortunately." 

'*  I  am  the  person.  Lieutenant  Burke." 

"  The  same ;  that  is  the  name.  Come  after  me  with  all  haste,  this  way,"  and 
so  saying,  he  rushed  down  a  flidit  of  stone  stairs,  clearing  six  or  seven  at  a  vriofr 

''A  hurried  business  this,  lieutenant,"  said  tlie  page,  laughin^^y.  "Tod 
ihem  all  hj[  surprise,  I  fancy." 

"  What  is  it  r    ^\  hat  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  I,  eagerly. 

*'  Hush !"  said  he,  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips ;  "  here  they  come." 

We  had  just  time  to  stand  on  one  side  of  the  gallery,  as  the  officers  of  tbe 
household  came  up,  two  and  two,  followed  by  the  Chancellor  of  France,  and  '■ 
tiie  Dean  of  St.  Koch,  in  his  full  canonicals.  They  approached  the  table^eo 
which  several  papers  and  documents  were  lying,  and  proceeded  to  sign  thrir  I 
names  to  different  writings  before  them.  While  I  looked  on,  pusuled  and 
amazed,  totally  unable  to  make  the  most  vague  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding's,  I  perceived  that  General  D'Auvergne  had  entered  the  room,  and 
viras  standing  among  the  rest  at  the  table.  ^ 

*'  Whose  signature  did  ^ou  propose  here,  general  P"  said  the  chancellor,  is     ^ 
he  took  up  a  paper  before  him. 

"  My  aid-ae-camp.  Lieutenant  Burke." 

*'  He  is  here,  sir,"  said  tlie  page,  stepping  forward, 
r   ^'  You  are  to  sign  ]^our  name  here,  sir,  and  again  on  this  side,"  said  the  chlB' 
cellor,  "  with  your  birth-place  annexed,  age,  and  rank  in  the  service." 

**  I  am  a  foreijgner,"  said  I ;  "  does  that  make  any  difference  here  ?" 

*'  None,"  saicThe,  smiling ;  "  the  witness  is  but  a  very  subordinate  personafii     ( 

Ji^re."  I 

'/  took  the  pen,  and  proceeded  to  write  a&  I  was  desired ;  and  while  ttii    j 

<>(5a^eJ^  the  wor  opened,  and  a  short  heavy  we\>  cw«aft^^^xwiisk.  V^wt  I 
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dmto  lookup;  lome  secret  feeling  of  terror  nnthnmijb  me,  and  told  me  it  waft 
iie  enperor  himself. 

*! 'Well,  P'Aavergne,"  said  he,  in  a  frank»  bold  way.  qaite  dilTerent  from  ham 
eifaiiiarx  Toice, "  you  seem  but  half-content  with  tlus  plan  of  mine.  Portal 
tbere^a  many  a  bnive  fellow  would  not  deem  the  case  so  hard  a  one.'' 

••Ai  your  wish,  sire^ " 


The  emperor  took  the  pen,  and  dashed  some  indescribable  scroll  across  thft 
faper;  then,  turning^  suddenly  towards  the  g^eneral»  he  conversed  wi^  hua 
caferty  for  several  minutes,  but  in  so  low  a  Yoice  as  not  to  be  audible  wiere  I 
mod.  I  could  but  catch  tfl^ords— "  Darmstadt— Aupburgh— the  fimrtb 
corpoy"  from  which  it  seemecnRe  morements  of  the  army  were  the  sntdoct^ 
wmn  he  added*  in  a  louder  voice — 

f^Every  hour  now  is  worth  a  day^  ay,  a  week,  hereafter-Hremember  fhat,! 
IrAnTeisne. 

"Brery  thing  is  finished,  ure,''  said  the  chancellor,  handing  the  fidded  pa-. 
I  to  the  emperor. 

**  These  are  for  your  keeping,  general,''  said  he,  deUrering  them  into  O'An* 
▼mme's  hand. 

''Tardon.  sire." said  the  chancellor,  hastily.  "I  have  made  a  great  enror 
kere.   Madame  la  Comtesse  has  not  appended  her  signature  to  the  consent."  ' 

'*  Indeed !"  said  the  emperor,  smiling.    "  We  hare  been  too  hasty,  it  would 

~        ""  '  .^..  «.  «    »   ,         *  e,  who  i»  erident- 


**  Her  migesty  the  empress!"  said  the  huissier,  as  he  opened  the  doors,  t» 
temit  her  to  enter.  She  was  dressed  in  full  court-dress,  covered  with  Jewels. 
Bbe  held  within  her  arm  the  hand  of  another/over  whose  fignre  a  de^  veil 
Via  Jhrown,  that  entirely  concealed  her  from  head  to  fi>ot. 

^  Madame  la  Comtesse  will  have  the  lundness  to  rign  this."  said  the  chan* 
cdlor,  as  he  handed  over  a  pen  to  the  lady.  She  threw  back  her  veil  as  hb- 
spoke.  As  she  turned  towards  the  table,  I  saw  the  pale,  almost  deathlike  fea- 
iirea  of  Marie  de  Meudon.  Such  was  the  shock,  I  scarce  restndned  a  ay 
fiwn  bursting  forth,  and  a  film  fell  before  my  eyes  as  I  looked,  and  the  fipirea 
b^bre  me  floated  like  musses  of  vapour  to  my  sight. 

The  empress  now  spoke  to  the  general,  but  no  longer  could  I  take  notice  of  ■ 

iiluit  was  said .    Voices  there  were,  but  they  conveyed  nothing  to  my  mind.    JL 

temble  rush  of  thoughts,  too  quick  for  perception,  chsed  each  other  through  niiy . 

train,  and  I  felt  as  fliough  my  temples  were  bursting  open  from  some  prnsara 

widiin.    Suddenly  the  genend  moved  forward,  and  knelt  to  kiss  the  empress's 

hand ;  he  then  took  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  I 

heard  the  word  ''Adieu!"  faintly  uttered  by  her  low  voice;  the  vril  fell  once 

ifore  over  her  features :  that  moment  a  stir  fi>Ilowed,  and  in  a  few  minutea 

more  we  were  descending  the  stairs  alone,  the  general  leaning  on  my  armr-^ 

Us  n^i  lumd  pressed  across  his  eyes.    When  we  reached  the  court,  several 

siBcera  of  rank  pressed  forward,  and  I  could  hear  the  buut  of  |rfirases,  imply- 

hu  congratulations  and  joy,  to  which  the  old  general  replied  briefly,  and  wuk 

evident  depression  of  manner.    The  dreadful  impresuon  9f  a  sad  dream  was- 
oiermc    '"       ••-^^       ^«       ^  .         t  .         .1^1    _i.  „  ^ 

remark 


remains  one  r^>ara 
"  His  wife !''  sud  I,  aloud,  re-echoing  the  word  without  knowing. 
"Even  so,  iTum  ami,"  said  he,  pressing  my  hand  softly.  ''My  name  and 
nj  fininne  are  both  hers.  As  for  myself— we  shall  never  meet  a^in."  He 
tamed  away  his  head  as  he  spoke,  nor  uttered  another  word  during  the  remain- 
dar  rf-flie  way. 

^Pniefi  we  arrived  ai  the  Rue  de  Hohan,  the  horses  were  harnessed  to  thft. 
*i|ll  in  readiness  for  our  dep^rtnce.   The  PKmw«  .tf  <E»yfwyTOt 
I  crowd  of  idlers  about  tlis  door^lSbm^  nft&d^^a^^yaffn.'^g^ 
iBte  l&e  booie.    HaatilTdinMiiiiEuisiiAViaKW^wm^"'**^^ 


«^«*.«<«  *» 
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lied  room^  the  old  general  anproacheii  the  window  that  looked  out  on  the  Tui- 
erics.    "Adieu!"  muttered  he  to  himself.  **  Je  ne  vous  reverrai  JamaiiP 
And  with  that  he  pressed  his  travelling-cap  over  his  brows,  and  descended  the 
•tairs. 

A  cheer  burst  from  the  mob— the  postilion's  whip  cracked  loudly— the 
horses  dashed  over  the  pavement — and  ere  the  first  flurry  of  mad  excitement 
had  subsided  from  my  mind,  Paris  was  some  miles  behind  ub,  and  we  were 
hastening  on  towards  the  frontier. 

Aliiiust  every  man  has  experienced  at  least  one  period  in  his  life  when  Uie 
curtain  seems  to  drop,  and  the  drama,  in  which  he  nas  hitherto  acted,  to  end: 
when  j|  total  change  appears  to  pass  oyer  the  interests  he  has  lived  amon^,  ana 
a  new  and  verv  dillerent  kind  of  existence  ^^)en  before  him.  Such  is  the 
case  when  tlire  (feath  of  friends  has  left  us  lorfllpd  companionless ;  when  they, 
into  whose  cars  we  poured  our  whole  thoughts  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  are  gone, 
and  we  look  around  u|H)n  the  bleak  world,  without  a  tie  to  existence,  without 
one  hope  to  cheer  us.  How  naturally  then  do  we  turn  froni  every  path  and. 
place,  once  lingered  over;  how  du  we  fly  the  thoughts  wheiein  once  consisted 
our  greatest  happiness,  and  seek  from  other  sources  impressions  less  painful, 
because  unconnected  with  the  past!  Still  the  bereavement  of  death  is  never 
devoid  ef  a  sense  of  holy  calm,  a  sort  of  solemn  peace  connected  with  the 
mcmorv  of  the  Inst  one.  In  the  sleep  that  knows  not  wakine,  we  see  the  end 
cf  earthly  troubles— in  the  silence  of  the  grave  come  no  sounds  of  this  world'i 
contention — the  winds  that  stir  the  rank  crass  of  the  churchyard  breathCi  at 
least,  re|K>se.  Not  so  when  fate  has  severed  us  from  those  we  lored  best  during 
lifetime;  when  the  fortunes  wc  hoped  to  link  with  our  own  are  torn  asunder 
from  us;  when  the  hour  comes  when  wc  must  turn  from  the  path  we  had  fol- 
lowe<l  with  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  seek  another  road  in  life,  bearing  with 
us  not  only  all  the  memory  of  the  past,  but  all  the  speculation  on  the  tuture. 
There  is  no  sorrow,  no  affliction,  like  this. 

It  was  thus  I  viewed  my  joyless  fortune — with  such  depressing  reflections  I 
thought  over  the  past.  What  mattered  it  now  how  my  career  might  turn? 
there  lived  not  one  to  care  whether  rank  or  honour,  disgrace  or  death,  were  to 
be  my  portion.  The  glorious  path  I  often  longed  to  tread  opened  for  me  now, 
ivithout  exciting  one  spark  or  enthusiasm:  so  is  it  even  in  our  selfish  desires^ 
we  live  less  for  ourselves  than  others. 

If  my  road  in  life  seemed  to  present  few  features  to  bans  hopes  on,  he  who 
sat  beside  me  appeared  still  more  depressed.  Seldom  speaking,  and  then  but 
in  monosyllables,  he  remained  sunk  in  reverie.  And  thus  passed  the  dajpof 
our  journey,  when,  on  the  third  evening,  we  came  in  sight  of  Cobleutz.  Then, 
indeed,  there  burst  upon  my  astonished  sight  one  of  those  scenes  which,  once 
seen, are  never  forgotten.  .From  the  gentle  declivity  which  we  were  now  de- 
scending, the  view  extended  several  miles  in  every  djrection.  Beneath  us  lay 
the  city  of  Coblentz,  i<s  spires  and  domes  shining  like  gilded  bronze  as  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  up<m  them;  the  Moselle  swept  along  one  side  of 
the  town,  till  it  mingled  its  eddies  with  the  broad  Rhine,  now  one  sheet  of 
liquid  gohl ;  the  long  ponto(m  bridge,  against  whose  dark  cut-waters  the  bright 
stream  broke  in  sparkling  circles,  trembled  beneath  the  dull  roll  of  artillery 
and  bagca^e-wagons,  which  mi^ht  be  seen  issuing  from  the  town,  and  serpen- 
tining their  course  along  the  nver's  ed^e  for  miles,  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
narrow  glen  by  which  the  Lahn  flows  into  the  Rhine;  beyond  rose  the  great 
precipice  of  rock,  with  its  crowning  fortress  of  Ehi-enbreitstcin,  along  whose 
Dittlemented  walls,  almost  lost  in  tnc  hea^'v  clouds  of  evening,  might  be  seen 
dark  specks  moving  from  place  to  place — ^tne  soldiers  of  the  garrison  looking 
down  from  their  eyrie  on  the  war-tide  that  flowed  beneath.  Lower  down  the 
river  many  boats  were  crossing,  in  which,  as  the  sunlight  shone,  one  could 
mark  the  glancing  of  arms  and  the  glitter  of  uniforms ;  while,  farther  again, 
and  in  deep  shadow,  rose  the  solitary  towers  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Lahneck, 
its  shattered  walls  and  grass-grown  battlements  standing  clearly  out  againit 
the  evening  sky. 

Far  as  we  were  off,  everr  breeze  that  stirred  bore  towards  us  the  softened 
^^*<ell  of  military  music,  which,  even  when  too  faint  to  trace,  made  flie  urtre* 

Imi  with  ito  martial  sounds.    Along  the  ramparts  of  the  city  were  cnnrds  of 
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tBWMMOpla  puiig;iritb  anziaiis  vonderment  xt  tfaa  ipectecla,  for  Bona  kae*. 
Mm  UM  gcDMSlB  in  coramARd  of  divnioiu,  the  dettiutios  ol  that  mUifer 
fbrce— ifaeKratestEiirojKhadererieennptDttetpuiod.  Such iadeed wov 
oe  Bcuam  taken  U>  inaare  Mcrecf)  that  none  were  permitted  to  eniaa  thr 
mmtiermthoat  a  special  authoritjr  from  the  miniater  for  fmvign  a&irat  Am 
tetters  in  the  various  post-offices  were  detained,  and  eran  traTollers  wer« 
dMied  poet-hones  on  the  Ereat  roads  to  the  eaatwahl,  leat  iotellkeuce  night 
be  GOBrera]  to  OermanT  oT  the  movement  in  progreaa.  MeauwhUe,  at  Maa- 
hofli,  at  Bpire,  at  Strasbourgh,  and  at  Coblentz,  the  long  cotnmos  straanwi 
nrth,  whow  eagles  were  soun  destined  to  meet  in  the  great  plains  of  soatbws 
Oermanr.  9aai  was  the  gorgeous  spectacle  that  each  moment  pew  moR  pal- 
pable to  our  astonished  seiiscs-T«raader  &r  than  Bay  thine  painting  coald' 
mllze— more  apirit-stirring  than  Oie  grandest  worda  tlaxt  pom  ever  sung, 

**  The  cttiraaaters  and  tbedragoonsof  the  guard  are /onder,"  said  the  gea»r 
IW.  u  he  directed  Ids  glass  to  a  lu^e  aqnare  of  the  town,  where  a  vast  muV 
gf  dumonnted  cavalry  were  standing:  ''^Toasee  howpuncttiai  ther  are)  w» 
■N  but' two  boura  behind  oar  time,  and  they  are  awutiiic  oer  arriTal/* 

"Airido  wemoveforward  to-Bight,fenenir*aafcedl,lnsonMaar|Biae.  '  . 

",  T^and  every  night,  llie  manihea  are  to  b«  made  fourteen  hMira  tmdk 
or.  There^the1anceraorBet«-^ovaeetharscarletdidnunB,d«n*t jw(^ 
na  jmder.  in  the  three  large  b«lan,  MTond  the  point,  Ave  an  the  aappera  af 
Ibemird-' — ^What  are  the  shonta  I  bear— whence  cMnea  that  cheerit«f"     • 

'"Tlh^rtoe;  {t'savivandiere;  her  hone  has  backed  into  the  river.    See— aaat 

Ae  u  going  to  swim  Mm  tiver.  Look  how  the  cvrront  takea  Mm  down  — • 
Brvrrif  done,  faith.  She  heads  him  to  tiie  Btream~it  wont  do,  thooch,  she 
■»t  In  carried  down.**  Jast  at  this  critical  momettt  a  boat  shoota  on  noiw 
mdertte  cM^-a  few  strokes  of  the  oara,  and  they  are  alopgide-  there^  «. 
Blaah  and  ashont,  and  the'skilFmoveson;."altdne>wI  Me  nt^  have  tfnv 
Her  a  rope,  and  are  towinz  her  and  her  horse  acnMs.** 

*'  a  back  with  the  flrat  UaM  of  Ae  ImiM'' 


libra  rope,  and  are  towinz  her  and  her  horie  acnMs.** 

""Stil  bow  Aa  old  hnrtt  comea  back  with  the  fln ._, 

wiji  1i».oM  generalj  as  his  cyea  flashed^th  ertthartaHih.  "  TlMlt  damad  ttaH^ 
rtl  'Mttafif  je,  she'd  have  thonght  twice  about  atendng  ever  a  HvnletM'tav, 
Bttwta  of  Paris  yesterday,  and  lo«4c  at  her  now.  Well  done — gallaatly  4aM;: 
See  how  she  spora  him  up  the  bank !  Ma  Jin,  nuutemoiaelle,  yonti  have  mp 
lack  of  loven  for  that  achierement." 


with  soldiers  horrring  on  to  their  dtlTerent  corps.  H>d  euer  townsfolk  aakii^a 
Inndred  qaeetioos,  to  which  of  conrae  few  wuted  to  rep^. 

"Thia  way,  general,"  said  an  officer  in  undress,  who  recOjgDiaed  OenctU 
D*Anvergne.    "  The  caval  ry  of  the  third  division  is  stationed  in  the  smmt** 

Fusing  through  a  narrow  street,  throng  whith  the  caleche  had  barely  aooM 
to  pasB,  we  now  found  ouraelres  in  the  Place,  a  handsome  space  sorr^ndcl 
wmi  a  dooble  mw  of  trees,  under  ndiich  610  drains  w«i«  tying,  holding  tW  - 
bnllea  of  their  horses. 

TV  general  hsd  scarcely  pot  foot  to  gnnind,  when  flie  tnimpeta  somided  A0 
cdl.  The  superior  officers  came  ninmng  forward  to  greet  mm.  Takinf  tW 
inn  of  a  short  man,  in  the  nnifnrm  of  the  cninusierB^e  genen)  eDtet«tf« 
t^  near,  while  1  became  the  centre  of  some  dozen  officers,  all  eagerly  adt- 
ing  the  .news  fmm  Paris;  aod  whether  the  emperor  had  j;et  left  the  capitat .  It 
ma  not  wfthout  considerable  sstanishment  I  then  perceived  how  totally  inib- 
rant  thi-r  ull  ^iire  of  the  desttnstion  of  the  array ;  manj  allf^ng  it  was  des- 
tined for  Riitiiii;  and  others  equally  posjtive  that  the  Prussians  were  thebbfdct 
}f  attack:  Ihn  arfninients  in  support  of  each  otrinioh  being  wonderinlly  inn- 
nious,  and  only  deficient  In  one  respect,  having  Aot  a  pnrticte  of  ftct  fortneir 
Toundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  conjecturings  came  a  new  suhiect  for  di^ 
:ussii)n ;  for  om'  of  the  group,  who  had  Jost  received  a  letter  from  bis  bratMrs 
1  page  at  the  Tulleries,  wu  reading  the  conteati  aloqd  tor  the  bCpeSt  «r  tMc 
rest— 

"'Jul. 
\ua  left  1  ——  -- 
I  hot  campaiea 


at  tiic   luiienes,  was  rrnqiiig  me  conwnia  aiogu  lor  ne 

lea  say^  (hit  th«af  are  an  Btrw  ai  *>  4*  easperor^  iMW 
Paris  suJd<en'Iy.Mtiwmiri'kafitra1briHuftt4uB«ftW^ 
■ampaiea  it  to  opta  ■omBwhera    one  ImwnA.  ton.  < 
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"  Ball !"  said  an  old,  white-moustached  maior,  with  a  look  of  evident  unbe- 
lief; **  we  never  had  forty  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre.'* 

•*  And  wliat  then  r"  said  another,  ticrcely ;  "  do  you  comnare  your  army  of 
the  Sainbre,  your  sans  cttloties  repuolicans,  with  the  imperial  troops  P" 

The  old  major's  face  became  deeply  crimsoned,  and,  ^dth  a  muttered 
4  dernaint  he  walked  away. 

"  Go  after  him,  Amedce,"  said  another;  "you  had  no  right  to  say  that" 

**  Not  1,  faith,"  said  the  other,  carelessly;  "  there  is  a  grudge  between  us 
these  three  weeks  past,  and  we  may  as  Well  have  it  out.  Go  on  with  the  letter, 
Henri." 

"Oh,  it  is  filled  with  court-jgossip,"  said  the  reader,  negligently.  "Ha! 
what's  this,  thougli — the  postscript — 

"  '  I  have  just  time  to  tell  you  tlie  strangest  bit  of  news  we  have  chanced 
upon  for  some  time  past.  The  emperor  has  this  moment  married  old  General 
D'Auvergne  to  the  very  handsomest  girl  in  the  empress's  suite.  Mademoiselle 
Ue  Meudou.  There  is  a  rumour  afloat  about  the  old  man  having  made  her  his 
heir,  and  desiring  to  confer  her  hand  on  some  young  fellow  of  his  own  choosing: 
but  this  passion  to  make  court-matches,  which  has  seized  his  msgesty  lately, 
8top;s  at  notliing ;  and  it  is  whispered  that  old  Madame  d'Onralle  is  actually 
terrified  at  every  levee,  lest  she  should  be  disposed  of  to  one  of  the  new 
marshals.  I  must  say  that  the  general  looks  considerably  put  out  by  the  ar- 
rangement; not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  as  he  is  likely  to  pass  the  honeymoon  in 
the lield ;  while  his  aid-de-camp,  a  certain  Monsieur  Burke,  whose  name  you 
may  remember  figuring  in  the  aftair  of  Pichegru  and  Geo^e '  *' 

"  Perhaps  it  were  as  well,  sir,"  said  I,  quietly,  "  that  ishould  tell  you,  ih^ 
person  alluded  to  is  myself.  I  have  no  desire  to  learn  how  your  correspondent 
speaks  of  me;  nor,  I  take  it  for  granted,  do  these  gentlemen  desire  to  canvass 
me  in  my  own  heaiing;  with  your  leave,  then,  I  shall  withdraw." 

"A  word,  monsieur:  one  won!,  first,"  said  the  officer  whose  insolent  taunt 
had  already  offended  the  veteran  major ;  "  we  are  most  of  us  here  staff-officers* 
and  I  neeu  not  say  accustomed  to  live  pretty  much  together.  Will  you  favour 
ps,  then,  with  a  little  explanation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  you  escaped  a  triil 
in  that  business  ?  your  name,  if  I  mistake  not,  did  not  figure  before  the  tribunal 
after  the  first  day." 
.    "Well,  sir;  and  then?" 

ii  "  And  then why,  there  is  one  only  explanation  in  such  a  circumstance.-' 

'  3  "  And  that  is,  if  I  may  make  so  bold ^" 

t-  "  That  the  mouchard  fares  better  than  his  victim." 

' }  "I  believe,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  comprehend  your  meaning;  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  fear  in  your  mistaking  mine."  With  that  I  drew  off  the  long  guantlet  glove 
I  wore,  and  struck  him  across  the  face. 

Every  man  sprang  backwards  as  I  did  so,  as  though  a  shell  had  fallen  in  the 
>  midst  of  us  I  while  a  deep  voice  called  out  from  behind — 

"  Le  Capitaine  Amedee  Pichot  is  under  arrest." 

I  turned,  and  beheld  the  provost-marshal  with  his  guard  approach,  and  take 
my  adversary's  sword  from  nim. 

"  What  charge  is  this,  marshal  ?"  said  he,  as  a  livid  colour  spread  over  his 
cheek. 

"  Your  duel  of  yesterday,  capitaine;  you  seem  to  forget  all  about  it  already  .'^ 

"  Whenever  and  wherever  you  please,  sir,"  said  I,  passmg  close  beside  hun, 
and  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

He  nodded,  without  uttering  a  word  in  reply,  and  moved  af^er  the  guard; 
while  the  others  dispersed  silently,  and  lefl  me  standing  alone  in  the  Place. 
•  What  would  I  not  have  given  at  that  moment  for  but  one  friend  to  counsel 
and  advise  me !  and  yet,  save  the  general,  to  whom  I  dared  not  speak  on  sacb 
a  subject^  I  had  not  one  in  the  whole  world.  It  was.  indeed,  but  too  true,  tbit 
life  had  little  value  for  me ;  vet  never  did  I  contemplate  a  duel  with  more  ab- 
horrence. The  insult  I  hacl  inflicted,  however,  could  have  no  other  resalt. 
While  J  reasoned  thus,  the  door  of  the  C€{fi  opened,  and  the  general  appeared* 
.  '^ JBorlre. "  cned  he,  "  come  m  VieTe»  via  inak^  ^  VA&ty  %u\^r ;  ywi  must  be 
w  Baddle  in  half  an  liour.^' 

QmU  ready,  air." 
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*'I  know  it,  my  lad.  Your  orders  are  there:  ride  forward  to  Ettingen«  and 
prepare  the  billets  for  the  fourth  demi-brigade,  which  ^vill  reach  that  village  by 
to-morrow  evening;  you'll  have  time  for  something  to  eat,  and  a  glass  of  wine» 
before  the  orderly  arrives.  This  piece  of  duty  is  put  on  you,  because  a  certain 
Captun  IHchot,  the  only  one  of  trie  commissaries'  department  who  can  spc»k 
Gterman.  has  just  been  put  under  arrest  for  a  duel  he  fought  yesterday.  I  wish 
the  coart-martial  would  shoot  the  fellow,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  he's  a 
perfect  curse  to  the  whole  division.  In  any  case,  if  ne  escape  this  time,  I'll 
keep  my  eye  on  him)  and  he'll  scarce  get  clear  through  my  hands,  I  warrant 
him." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  heard  these  words  with  no  common  emotion,  bear« 
ing  as  they  did  so  closely  on  my  own  circumstances  at  the  moment:  but  I  hunc 
down  my  nead  and  affected  to  eat,  while  the  old  general  walked  hastily  up  ana 
down  the  salon,  muttering,  lialf-aloud,  heavy  denunciations  on  the  practice  of 
duelling, 

"Done 

*'  Good-bye,  sir,"  said  I,  as  I  sprang  into  the  saddle ;  "  and  now  for  Ettingen.^', 


CHAPTER  XUII. 

THl   MARCH  ON  <*  THE  DANUBE." 


TsBss  is  a  stranse  unnatural  kind  of  pleasure  felt  sometimes  in  the  con- 
tinued attacks  of  evil  fortune ;  the  dogged  courage  with  which  we  bear  up  agunst 
the  ills  of  fate^  swimming  strongly  as  the  waves  grow  rougher,  has  its  own  meed 
of  consolation.  It  is  only  at  such  a  time,  perhaps,  that  me  really  independent 
spirit  of  our  natures  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  we  can  stand  amid  the  storm, 
conscious  of  our  firmness,  and  bid  the  winds  "  blow  and  crack  their  cheeks." 
Yet,  through  how  many  sorrows  must  one  have  .waded,  ere  he  reaches  this  point. 
Through  what  trials  must  he  have  passed— how  must  hope  have  paleo^  and 
flickered,  and  died  out — how  must  all  self-love,  all  ambition,  all  desire  itsell 
have  withered  within  us — till  we  became  like  the  mere  rock  amid  the  breakers, 
against  which  the  waves  beat  in  vain.  When  that  hour  comes,  the  heart  has 
grown  cold  and  callous — the  affections  have  dried  up — and  man  looks  no  more 
upon  his  fellow-men  as  brothers.  Towards  this  sad  condition  I  found  myself 
rapidly  verging — the  isolation  of  my  homeless,  friendless  dtate — the  death  of 
my  hopes — ^the  uncheered  path  in  which  I  walked — all  conspired  to  make  me 
feel  depressed — and  I  perceived  that  a  half-recklessness  was  already  stealing 
over  me — and  that  in  my  indifference  as  to  fortune  was  now  my  greatest  conso- 
lation.. There  was  a  time  when  such  a  rencontre  as  latcl  v  befell  me  had  made  me 
miserable,  till  the  hour  came  when  I  should  meet  my  adversary:  now,  my  blood 
ImUed  with  no  indignant  passion— no  current  of  angry  vengeance  stirred  throudi 
my  Teins — a  stunid  sullenness  was  over  me,  and  I  cared  nothing  what  might 
ha]ipen.  And  it  this  state  became  not  permanent,  I  owe  it  to  youth  alone— the 
mainsprine  of  many  of  our  endeavours.^ 

We  had  travelled  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  when  we  stopped  for  a  few 
seconds  at  the  door  of  a  cabaret,  and  then  I  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
my  old  fdend  Pioche  was  tlie  corporal^  of  our  little  party.  To  my  sli^t 
reproach  for  his  not  having  sooner  made  himself  known  to  me,  the  honest  fellow 
replied,  ^*  That  he  saw  I  was  low  in  spirits  about  something,  and  did  not  wish 
to  obtrude  upon  me.  Not  but  scfter  all,  mon  lieutenant,  the" best  way  is  always 
to  *  bee  front'  against  bad  luck,  and  charge  through — Mp6mun(^tKal'%^^^w« 
we  did  at  Marengo,  when  the  Dessaix  corps  was  e\xt  o^  ^t^tck  ^^  \^S\r7^Qi».« 
jmrdtm,  men  qffkier.  ^  ^''50*  you  were  not  there?'  TVvw^'w^^  ^^"^^^^W 
HmuuBLtia  tbe graf  conrteay  of  the  hardy  caua&ever,  tWt  \  ^w^vc^l  >>^^  ^ 
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on  to  speak  of  his  former  life — ^a  subject  which,  once  entered  on,  he  folloi^i'ed  ai 
fiiDcv  or  memory  su^ested. 

*^  I  used  to  feel  low-spirited  myself,  once,"  said  Piochc,  a^  he  smoothed  down 
bis  great  moustache  with  a  complacent  motion  of  his  fingers — '*  I  used  to  be 
>ery  low  in  heart  when  I  entered  the  ser\'ice  first,  and  saw  all  my  old  school- 
fellows and  companions  winning  their  epaulettes,  and  becoming  captains  and 
colonels — ay,  parblctt—^i\d  marechals  too ;  just  because  I  could  not  read,  I  was 
to  remain  ail  my  life  in  the  ranks — as  if  one  could  not  force  a  palisade,  nor 
break  through  a  square,  till  he  had  stutlcd  his  head  with  learning.  All  this 
made  me  \evy  ^ad,  an<I  I  would  sit  thinking  over  it  for  hours  long — but  at  last 
I  bc^n  to  think  my  own  lot  was  not  the  worst  after  all — my  duty  was  easily 
done,  and  when  over,  1  could  sleep  sound  till  the  reveUlie  blew.  I  ran  no 
danger  of  being  scolded  by  the  petit  caporal,  because  my  division  was  not 
somewhere  yesterday,  nor  in  some  other  place  to-dav.  He  never  came  with  a 
frown  to  ask  me  why  I  had  not  captured  another  howitzer,  and  taken  more 
prisoners !  No,  faith.  It  was  always,  *  Well  done,  Pioche — bravely  done,  won 
enfofU — here's  a  piece  of  twenty  francs  to  drink  my  health :'  or,  perhaps  heM 
nutter  between  his  teeth, '  that  honest  fellow  there  would  make  a  better  general 
than  one-half  of  them' — not  that  he  was  in  eaniest,  you  know — but  stillit  was 
pleasant  just  to  hear  it." 

"  And  yet,  Pioche,"  said  I,  "  it  does  surprise  me,  why,  seeing  that  the  want 
of  learning  was  the  bar  to  your  promotion,  you  did  not-7— ** 

"And  so  1  did,"  mon  lieutenant:  "at  least,  I  tried  to  learn  to  read. 
Morbleu!  it  was  a  weary  time  for  me.  IM  rather  be  under  arrest  three  days  a 
week,  than  be  at  it  again.  Mademoiselle  Minette,  she  was  the  vivandiere  of 
purs,  undertook  to  teach  me ;  and  I  used  to  go  over  to  the  canteen  every  even- 
ing after  drill,  ^fany  a  sad  heart  I  had  over  these  same  lessons.  Staperlote, 
I  could  learn  the  look  of  every  man  in  a  brigade,  before  I  could  know  the 
letters  in  the  alphabet.  They  looked  so  confoundedly  alike  when  they  stood 
up  all  in  a  line.  The  only  fellows  I  could  distineutsh  were  the  big  ones,  that 
were  probably  the  serieants  and  so  us- officers;  and  when  my  eye  was  fixed  on 
one  column,  it  would  strav  away  to  another,  and  then  mademoiselle  would 
laugh — and  that  would  lead  to  something  else.  Et^  ma  foi,  the  spelling-book 
was  soon  thrown  aside,  and  lessons  given  up  for  that  evening." 


*•  1  suppose  Mademoiselle  Minette  was  pretty,  Pioche." 

*•  Was !  ay,  and  is,  too.  What !  mon  lieutenant,  did  you  never  see  her  on 
parade  ?  She's  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  army,  and  riiies  so  well — mUle$ 
canons !  She  might  have  been  a  great  lady  before  this,  if  she'd  have  left  the 
regiment— but  no,  she'd  die  first;  her  father  was  tambour  major  with  us,  and 
killed  at  Groningen,  when  she  was  only  an  infant — and  we  used  to  carr}'  her 
about  in  our  arms  on  the  march,  and  hand  her  from  one  to  another.  I  have 
seen  her  pass  from  the  leading  files  to  the  baggage  guard,  on  a  long  summer's 
day— that  I  have,  /c  petit  caporal  knows  her  well — she  gave  him  a  gourd  full 
of  eau  de  vie  at  Cairo — when  he  was  so  faint,  he  could  scarcely  speak.  It  was 
after  that  he  saw  her  in  the  breach  at  Acre— one  of  our  fellows  was  lying 
wounded  in  the  ruins,  and  mademoiselle  waited  till  the  storming  party  fell 
back,  and  then  ran  up  to  him  with  her  flask  in  her  hand.   '  Whose  pretty  ancles 


the  laugh  made  her  turn  about,  she  saw  it  was  the  petit  caporal  himself  who 
spoke  to  her.  Poor  Minette,  she  blushed  scarlet,  and  nearly  dropped  with 
shame ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  dashing  up  the  breach  towards  the  wounded 
man :  not  that  it  was  of  any  use,  though — he  was  dead  when  she  got  up." 
**  I  should  like  much  to  see  mademoiselle..  Ts  she  still  with  the  fourth  ?" 
*'  Yes,  mon  lieutenant — I  parted  with  her  a  few  hours  ago ;"  a  half-sup- 
pressed sigh  that  followed  these  words  showed  that  the  \vorthy  corporal  was 


.  .  CapitL 

'Know  him !"  cried  Pioche,  almost  bounding  in  his  saddle  as  be  spoke* 
mtldo.    Featei  I  hare  good  reason  to  ViioN^Vi\Sk.   ^kft  there.'*    With 
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that  he  lifted  the  curled  moastache  from  his  upper  UlNand  discloeed  to  mj 
Tiew  a  blue  scar  that  marked  one  side  of  his  mouth.    '^That  was  his  doing.''   ^ 

"  Indeed !    How  so,  pra^  ?" 

*'  I'll  tell  you:  we  were  in  garrison  at  Metz,  where,  as  you  know,  the  great 
commissariat  station  is  held — ^thousands  of  cannon  and  mortars,  shells  and  shot* 
and  tons  of  powder  without  end.  Well,  the  orders  were  very  strict  against 
WBoking-— any  man  found  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  was  sentenced  to  ■ 

in  the  *  salle  de  [>oiice,'  and  I  can't  say  what  else  beside.  When  we  marched 
into  the  town,  this  order  stared  us  everywhere  in  the  face.  A  great  placard^ 
with  bia  letters,  which  they  who  could  read  said  was  against  smoking.  Now« 
most  of  us  came  from  Alsace,  and  it  was  pretty  much  like  setting  a  fish  to  live 
on  dry  land^  as  bid  us  go  without  tobacco.  As  for  me^  I  smoke  just  as  I 
breathe,  without  knowing  or  thinking  of  it  My  pipe  lies  in  my  mouth  as 
naliirally  as  my  foot  rests  in  the  stirrup :  and  so,  although  I  intended  to  obey 
the ord«r,  I  knew  well  the  time  might  come  when,  just  from  not  thinking,! 
should  be  caught  smc^iug  away — for  if  I  were  on  guard  over  a  magazine,  it 
would  be  all  the  Dame.  I  could  not  help  it.  So  I  resolved,  as  the  only  waj 
aot  to  be  caught  tripmng,  to  leave  all  my  pipes  in  a  secret  place,  till  the  time 
came  for  us  to  leave  Aiete — an  hour,  I  need  not  say,  we  all  anxiously  looged 
for.  This  I  did,"  continued  Pioche,  "that  same  evening,  and  all  went  on 
&voorably  for  some  time,  when,  one  night,  as  I  was  returning  to  ouarters,  Ite 
devil,  who  meddles  with  every  thing  in  this  world,  made  me  stick  my  hands 
into  the  pocket  of  my  undress  jacket,  and  I  there  discovered  a  little  bit  of  a 
pipe  about  the  length  of  one  joint  of  your  thumb — a  poor  scrubby  thing  of  c}aJ^ 
sure  enough— but  there  it  was,  and,  worse  still — ready  filled  with  tobacco.  Hm 
it  been  a  good  sized  meerschaum,  with  a  tassel  and  an  amber  mouth-piece,  I 
had  resisted  like  a  man ;  but  the  temptation  came  in  so  humble  a  shape,  I 
thought  I  was  only  guiltv  of  a  small  sin  in  transgressing,  and  so  I  lit  my  litoe 
friend,  and  went  gay) y  along  towards  the  barracks.  Just  as  I  passed  the  comer 
of  the  market-place,  1  hessrd  a  peat  noise  of  voices  and  laughing  in  a  cafi^  and 
recognised  the  tones  of  our  major  and  some  of  the  officers,  as  tney  sat  sipping 
their  wine  in  the  verandah.  Before  I  could  raise  my  hand  to  my  montn.  le 
Capitaine  Pichot  cried  out — '  Halte.  la ! — ri|dit  about  face — attention !— 4eft 
wheel-*«yes  front.'  This  I  did,  as  it  on  paraae,  and  stood  stock  still-— when 
suddenly  crack  went  a  noise,  and  a  pistol  oullet  smashed  the  pipe  in  two.  and 
grazed  my  lip;  when,  you  see,  a  roar  of  laughing  followed,  as  ne  called  e«t, 
muder  than  before — *  quick  march !' — and  I  stepped  out  to  my  quarters^  never 
turning  my  head  tjdit  or  left,  not  knowing  what  other  ball-practice  mi^  be 
in  store  for  me.  Tarmerre  de  Dieul  a  little  windage  of  the  shot  might  havie 
cost  me  every  tooth  I  have  in  the  world !" 

'*  It  was  a  cruel  jest,  Pioche,  and  you're  a  good-humoured  fellow  to  take  H 
so  easily." 

"  Not  so,  lieutenant.  I  had  no  punishment  afterwards,  and  was  well  con- 
tent to  be  quit  of  the  fright !" 

With  such  %tmy  ™c<nori^s  o^  his  campaigning  dajrs  did  Pioche  b^uile  the 
way— now  moralizing;  over  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  soldier's  fortune;  ns^ 
comforting  lumself  with.some  pleasant  reflection,  that,  even  in  his  own  humUs 
walk,  he  had  assisted  at  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  French  armies. 
Of  the  future  he  spoke  with  the  easy  confidence  of  one  who  felt  that  in  tifee 
emperor's  guidance  there  could  be  full  trust;  both  of  the  cause  being  a  just 


sue,  and  the  result  victorious.  A  perfect  type  of  his  class,  his  bravery  wss 
snly  to  be  equalled  by  the  implicit  confidence  he  felt  in  his  leader.  That  the 
troops  of  any  country,  no  matter  how  numerous  and  well  equipped,  could  resist 
n  French  army,  was  a  problem  he  could  not  even  entertain.  The  thing  was 
too  absurd :  and  if  Napoleon  did  not  at  ^t  moment  wield  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  was  simplv  owing  to  his  excess  of  moderation,  ana 
tiie  willing  sacrifice  of  his  ambition  to  his  greater  love  of  liberty. 

Icon'       ""  "'        ^       ^'^^       tx^^L^v. 

soldier, 

too,  did  «^.«vw.. -  -. ^    ^  >^^ 

"wkoBe  Ame  was  unquesticnablc,  that,  in  my  aaaeiil  ta  \T\ft  ^^^^\»  ^'^^'^V,,^^ 
fpsrr  in  my  conciirrence  with  the  inferences  he  deduced  fewsv  \}wewv%    N:o^^w 
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vc  travelled  on  for  several  days,  in  advance  of  tiie  division,  regulating  the 
halting-places  and  the  billets  according  to  the  nature  and  facilitiea  of  the 
country.  The  towns  and  villages  in  our  "route"  presented  an  aspect  of  the 
most  profound  peace;  and,  however  strange  it  seemed,  yet  each  day  attested 
how  completely  ignorant  the  people  were  of  the  advance  of  that  mighty  army 
that  now,  ill  four  vast  columns  of  march,  was  pouring  its  thousands  into  the 
heart  of  Germany.  The  Princes  of  Baden  and  Darmstadt,  through  whose  ter- 
sitoiieH  we  passed,  had  not  as  yet  given  in  their  adherence  to  the  emperor;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  seemed  perplexed  and  confused  at  the  inten- 
tions of  their  powerful  neiglibour,  whose  immense  trains  of  ammunition,  and 
enormous  iKirks  of  artillerv,  tilled  ever}'  road,  and  blocked  up  every  village. 

At  len;;th  wa  rcuchcd  Alanhcim,  where  a  portion  of  the  corps  of  Marechal 
Davou>t  wen;  in  waiting  to  join  us ;  and  there  we  first  learned  by  the  imperial 
bulletin  the  object  of  the  war  and  the  destination  of  the  troops.  The  document 
was  written  by  Napoleon  himself,  and  bore  abundant  evidence  of  his  style. 
After  the  usual  programme,  attesting  his  sincere  love  for  peace,  and  his  desire 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  happy  and  industrious  liabits  which  make  nations 
more  prosperous  than  glorious,  it  went  on  to  speak  of  the  ereat  coalition  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  which,  in  union  with  the  '*perjide^  Albion,  had  no  other 
thouj^t  nor  wish  than  the  abasement  and  dismeml^srment  of  France.  "  But, 
■oldiers !"  continued  he,  **  your  emperor  is  in  the  midst  of  you.  France  itself, 
u  all  its  majesty,  is  at  your  back,  and  you  are  but  the  advanced  euard  of  a 
mifhty  people !  There  are  fatigues  and  privations,  battles  and  forcea  marches, 
before  you;  but  let  them  oppose  to  us  every  resistance  they  are  able— *we 
swear  never  to  cry  halt !  till  we  have  planted  our  eagles  on  the  territory  of 
our  enemies !" 

«  We  halted  two  days  at  Manheim  to  permit  some  regiments  to  come  np.  and 
then  marched  forward  to  Nordlingen.  which  place  the  emperor  himself  had 
•only  quitted  the  night  before.  Here  the  report  reached  us  that  a  smart  aflbir 
hacl  taken  place  the  previous  morning  between  an  Austrian  division  and  a  por- 
tion of  Ney's  advanced  guard,  in  which  we  had  rather  the  worst  of  it,  and  nad 
lost  some  prisoners.  The  news  excited  considerable  discontent  among  the 
troops,  and  increased  their  impatience  to  move  forward  to  a  very  great  degree. 
Mean  while,  the  different  divisions  of  the  French  army  were  converging  towards 
inm  from  the  north,  south,  and  west ;  and  every  hour  brought  them  nearer  to 
that  devoted  spot  which,  as  yet,  in  the  security  of  an  enormous  garrison,  never 
dreamed  of  sudden  attack. 

V  The  corps  of  Soult  was  now  pushed  forward  to  Aupbung,  and  extended  by 
a  line  of  communication  to  Meiningen,' the  only  channel  of  communication 
which  remained  open  to  the  eneniy.  ^he  quartier-gendral  of  the  emperor  was 
established  at  Zummerhausen ;  Ney  was  at  Guntzbourg ;  Marmont  threatened 
in  tfie  west,  and  Bemadotte,  arriving  by  forced  marches  from  Prussia,  hovered 
in  the  north,  so  that  Ulm  was  invested  m  every  direction  at  one  blow,  and  that 
in  a  space  of  time  almost  inconceivable. 

(  ^  While  these  immense  combinations  were  being  effected,  requiring,  as  they 
--did,  an  enormous  extent  of  circumference  to  march  over  before  the  fortress 
could  be  thus  enclosed,  as  it  were,  within  our  grasp,  our  astonishment  increased 
daily  that  the  Austrians  delayed  to  give  battle;  but  as  if  terror-stricken,  they 
waited  on,  day  after  day,  in  which  the  measures  for  their  ruin  were  accom- 
i^isliine.  At  length  a  desperate  sortie  was  made  from  the  garrison,  and  a  large 
body  of  troops,  escaping  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  directed  their  course 
towards  Bohemia,  while  another  corps  in  the  opposite  direction  forced  back 
Ney's  advanced  guard,  and  took  the  road  towards  Nordlingen.  Having  direct- 
ed a  strong  detachment  in  pursuit  of  this  latter  corps,  which  was  commanded 
by  the  Archduke  Frederick  himself,  the  emperor  ciosed  in  around  Ulm,  and, 
forcing  the  passa°;e  of  the  river  of  ElchingeTK  prepared  for  the  final  attack.    . 

While  these  uispositions  were  being  effected,  the  cavalry  brigade  under 
-General  D'Auvergne,  consisting  often  regiments  of  heavy  dragoons,  the  fourth 
cuirassiers  and  eighth  hussars,  continued  to  descend  the  left  bank  of  the 
panubc  in  pursuit  of  a  part  of  the  Austrian  garrison  which  had  taken  that  line 
in  retreat  towards  Vienna.  We  followed  as  far  as  Guntzbourg;  without  coming 
vp  with  them,  and  then  tlio  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Meiningeni  with  iU 
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garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  to  Marechal  Soult,  reached,  along  with  an  order 
to  return  tqUjni. 

Up  to  this  time  all  I  had  seen  of  war  was  forced  marches,  bivouacs  hastily 
broken  up,  hurried  movements  in  advance  and  retreat,  and  the  faticue  of  night 
jNurties  and  a  continual  alert.  At  first  the  hourly  expectation  ofcominjg  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  kept  up  our  spirits ;  but  when  day  alter  day  passed,  ana  the 
same  pursuit  followed— when  the  pursued  never  appeared — the  younger  soldiers 
onmbled  loudly  at  fatigues  undertaken  without  object,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  by  mistake. 

On  the  night  of  the  irth  of  October  wc  bivouacked  within  a  league  of  Ulm. 
Scarcely  were  the  pickets  formed  for  the  ni.2:ht  when  orders  came  for  the 
whole  brigade  to  assemble  under  arms  at  daybreak.  A  tliousand  rumours 
were  abroad  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  order,  but  none  came  near  the  true  solu- 
tion; indeed,  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  added  commami,  that  the 
regiments  should  appear  en  erand  (enue,  or  in  full  dress.  I  saw  that  my  old 
commander  made  a  point  otkeepinj^  me  in  suspense  as  to  to-morrow,  and 
aflfected  as  much  as  possible  an  air  of  indifference  on  the  subject.  He  had  him- 
self arriyed  late  from  Ulm,  where  he  had  seen  the  emperor,  and  amused  me  by 
mentioning  the  surprise  of  an  Austrian  aid-de-camn,  who,  sent  to  deliver  a  let- 
ter, found  his  majesty  sitting  with  his  boots  off,  and  stretched  before  a  bivouac 
fee. 

"  Yes,*'  said  Napoleon,  divining  at  once  his  astonishment,  "it  is  even  so. 
Your  master  wished  to  remind  me  of  my  old  trade,  and  I  hope  that  the  impe- 
rial purple  has  not  made  me  forget  its  lessons.*' 

By  daybreak  the  next  morning  our  brigade  was  in  the  saddle,  and  in  motion 
towards  the  quartier-g^neral:  a  gentle  rising  ground,  surmounted  by  afarm- 
house^  where  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  quarters.  As  we  mounted  the  hill  wc 
came  in  sight  of  the  whole  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  They  stood  in 
columnjS  ot  divisions,  with  artillery  and  cavalry  between  them,  the  bands  of 
the  Tarioufl  regiments  in  front. 

The  day  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scene.  Bejrond 
us  lay  Ulm — silent  as  if  untenanted.  Not  a  sentinel  appeared  on  the  walls; 
the  Tery  flag  had  disappeared  from  the  battlements ;  our  surprise  was  great  at 
tills;  but  how  was  it  increased,  as  the  i*umour  fled  from  mouth  to  mouth— Ulm 
has  capitulated— thirty-five  thousand  men  have  become  prisoners  of  war.  Ere 
the  first  moments  of  wonder  had  ceased,  the  staff  of  the  emperor  was  seen  pass- 
ing along  the  line,  and  finally  taking  up  its  station  on  the  hill,  while  the  regi- 
mental bands  burst  forth  into  one  crash — the  most  spirit-stirring  and  exciting. 
The  proud  notes  swelled  and  filled  the  air,  as  the  sun,  bursting  forth  with 
increased  brilliancy,  tipped  every  helmet  and  banner,  and  displa^rcd  the  mighty 
hosts  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  pageantry.  Beneath  the  hill,  stretched  a 
vast  plain  in  the  chrection  of  Newbourg,  and  here  we  first  supposed  it  was  the 
cmperoi^s  intention  to  review  the  troops ;  but  a  very  different  scene  was  des- 
tined to  pass  on  that  spot. 

Suddenly,  a  single  gun  boomed  out,  and  as  the  lazy  smoke  moved  heavily 
ilong  the  earth,  the  gates  of  Ulm  opened,  and  the  head  of  an  Austrian  column 
appeared :  not  with  beat  of  drum,  or  colours  flying,  did  they  advance — but 
Slow  in  step,  with  arms  reversed,  and  their  heads  downcast,  thejr  marched  on 
towards  the  mound ;  defiling  beneath  this,  they  moved  into  the  plain,  and,  corps 
by  corps,  pil^  their  arms,  and  resumed  their  "  route,"  the  white  line  serpentin- 
ing along  the  vast  plain,  and  stretching  away  into  the  dim  distance.  Never 
Was  a  sidit  so  sad  as  this!  All  that  war  can  present  of  suffering  and  blood- 
shed, all  that  the  battle-field  can  show  of  dead  and  dying,  were  nothing  to  the 
miserable  abasement  of  those  thousands,  who,  from  daybreak  to  dark,  poured 
on  their  unceasing  tide.  .      , .         -r  l 

On  the  hill,  beside  the  emperor,  stood  several  officers  m  white  uniform,  whose 
sad  fifcces  and  suffering  looks  attested  the  misery  of  their  hearts.  **  Better  a 
thousand  deaths  than  such  humiliation  !'*  was  the  muttered  cry  of  every  n^ 
about  roe;  while,  in  very  sorrow  at  such  a  scene,  the  tears  coursed  down  the 
hardr  dieeks  of  many  a  bronzed  soldier,  and  some  turned  away  their  heads^ 
unable  to  behold  the  spectacle. 

Serentr  jncces  of  cannon,  with  a  long  train  of  amm>\Ti\\\^\i-^^^^^%,«»^^w^ 
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darkest  in  the  liUtory  of  Austria  ;  when  thirty-two  regiments  of  infantry  and 
JIfteen  of  cavalry,  with  artillery  and  siege  defences  ot  every  kind*  laid  down 
il^ir  anns  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  Thus,  in  fifteen  days  finom 
flie  passing  of  tlie  Rhine,  was  the  campaign  begun  and  ended,  and  the  Austrian 
empire  prostrate  at  the  leet  of  Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

THE   CANTIEN. 


The  emperor  returned  that  night  to  Elchingen,  accompanied  by  a  nnmeroos 
fltaff*  among  whom  was  the  General  D'Auvergne.  I  remember  well  the  toil- 
'flome  ascent  of  the  steep  town,  which,  built  on  a  clifT  above  the  Danube,  was 
now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  from  the  assault  of  Ney^s  division  two 
days  before.  Scrambling  our  way  over  fallen  houses  and  massive  fragments 
of  masonr>%  we  reached  the  square  that  forms  the  hiehest  point  of  the  citv; 
from  thence  we  looked  down  upon  the  great  plain,  with  the  majestic  Danube 
vending  along  for  miles;  in  a  basin  lay  iJlm,  now  sad  and  silent;  the  watch- 
Sres  blazed  along^  its  deserted  ramparts,  and  through  its  open  gates  there 
Streamed  the  idle  tide  of  soldiers  and  camp  followers,  curious  to  see  the  place 
nrhich  once  they  had  almost  deemed  impregnable,  i  he  quartier-general  was 
established  here,  and  the  different  staffs  disposed  of  themselves  as  well  as  they 
-were  able,  throughout  tlie  houses  near.  Most  of  these,  indeed,  had  been 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  \^  hose  dread  of  the  French  was  a  feeling  minis- 
tered to  bv  every  artifice  in  the  power  of  the  Austrian  government.  As  for 
me,  I  was  but  a  young  campaigner,  and  might  from  sheer  ignorance  have  passed 
my  night  in  the  open  air,  when,  by  good  fortune,  I  caught  sight  of  my  old  com- 
panion, Pioche,  hurrying  along  a  narrow  street,  having  a  basket  well  stored 
vrith  bottles  on  his  arm. 

"  Ah,  mon  lieutenant,  it  is  you,  and  you  have  not  supped  yet,  I'd  wager  a 
crown." 

"You'd  win  it,  too,  Pioche;  nor  do  I  see  very  great  chance  of  my 
doing  so. ' 

"  Come  along  with  me,  sir;  Mademoiselle  Minette  has  just  opened  her  can- 
teen in  the  flower-market :  such  it  was  once,  they  tell  me ;  but  there  is  little 
odour  left  there  now,  save  Buch  as  contract-powder  gives.    But.  no  matter, 

Jbu'll  have  a  roast  capon  and  sausages,  and  some  of  the  Austrian  wine.    I  have 
ast  secured  half  a  dozen  bottles  here.|' 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  was  an  invitation  there  was  no  declining,  and  I 
joined  the  corporal  at  once,  and  hurried  on  to  inademoiselle-s  quarters.  Wc 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  noise  of  voices,  speaking  and  singing  in  a  loud 
tone,  announced  that  we  were  approaching  the  canteen. 

"You  hear  them,  mon  lieutenant,"  said  Pioche,  with  a  look  of  delight;  "you 
hear  the  rogues.  Par  St.  Jacques,  they  know  where  to  make  themselves  meny. 
Good  wine  for  drinking,  lodging  for  nothing,  fire  for  the  trouble  of  lighting  it, 

ith  a  voice  of  rebake 
man  brings  whit  he 
can  find,  drinks  what  he  is  afele,  and  leaves  the  rest — which,  after  all,  is  a  very 
Ciir  stock  in  trade  to  begin  with— and  so  now,  mon  lieutenant,  to  commence 
operations  reeularly,  iust  sling  this  ham  <»n  your  sabre  f»ver  your  shoulder,  and 
take  this  turkey  carelessly  in  your  hand — tfintN  it,— hero  we  are — follow  rpe." 
Passing  through  an  arched  gateway,  we  entered  a  little  courtyard,  where 
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(wtnl  horses  were  picketed,  the  ground  about  them  being  strewn  with  straw 
lee-deep ;  cavalry  saddles,  holsters,  and  sheep-skins^  lay  confusedly  on  every 
de,  along  with  ssibres  and  carbines ;  a  great  lamp,  detached  from  its  positioii 
rer  the  street  entrance,  was  suspend ecT  from  a  lance  out  of  a  window,  and 
irew  its  lijght  over  the  scene.  Stepping  cautiously  through  this  chaotic  lieap 
e  reacheda  glass  door,  from  within  which  the  riotous  sounds  were  most  audi- 
if  Issuing,  rioche  pushed  it  open,  and  we  entered  a  large  room,  full  fifty  feet 
I  length,  at  one  encl  of  which,  under  a  species  of  canopy,  fonned  by  two  old 
^mental  colours,  sat  Mademoiselle  Minette — for  so  I  guessed  to  be  a  very 
rettv  brunette,  with  a  must  decidedly  Parisian  look  about  her  air  and  toilette; 
table  covered  with  a  snow -white  napkin  was  in  front  of  her,  on  which  Lay  a 
irge  bouquet  and  an  open  book,  in  which  she  appeared  to  be  writing  as  we 
inie  in.  The  room  on  either  side  was  filled  by  small  tables, around  which  sat 
uties  drinking,  card-playing,  singing,  or  quarrelling,  as  it  might  be,  with  a 
m^e  of  energy  and  vociferation,  only  campaigning  can  give  an  idea  of. 

The  first  thiug  which  surprised  me  was,  that  all  ranks  m  the  service  seemed 
nifiDisedly  mixed  up  together,  there  being  no  distinction  of  class  whatever: 
iptains  and  corporals,  sergeants,  lieutenants,  colonels,  and  tambour  majors, 
'ere  inextricably  commingled,  hob-nobbing,  hand-shaking,  and  even  kissing 
I  tarn,  that  most  fraternal  and  familiar  ^tie"  of  dearest  firiendship,  being, 
eanl  on  every  side. 

Resisting  a  hundred  invitations  to  join  some  partjr  or  other  as  he  passed  up- 
le  room,  rioche  led  me  forward  towards  Mademoiselle  Minette,  to  present 
le  in  due  form  ere  I  took  my  place. 

The  honest  corporal,  who  would  have  charged  a  square  without  blinking*, 
semed  actually  to  tremble  as  he  came  near  the  pretty  vivandiere,  and  when,, 
^ith  a  roeuiah  twinkle  of  her  dark  eye,  and  a  ludf-smile  on  her  saucy  lip,  she 
dd.  "M,  c'*CBt  foi^  GrosPioche?^  the  poor  fellow  could  only  mutter  an  *'Ouip. 
uuiemoueUe,'^^  \n  a  voice  scarce  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

**  And,  monsieur,"  said  she,  **'  whom  have  I  the  honour  to  see  ?" 

"It  is  my  lieutenant,  mademoiselle;  or  he  is  aid -de-camp  of  my  general, 
rhich  comes  to  the  same  thiug." 

With  a  few  words  of  gracious  civility,  well  and  neatly  expressed,  mademoi*  *^ 
elle  welcomed  me  to  the  canteen,  which  she  said  had  of^en  been  graced  by 
le  presence  of  General  D'Auvergne  himself. 

"  Yes,  by  St.  Denis,"  cried  Pioche,  with  energy,  "Prince  Marat, and  Mare- 
hal  Davoust,  too,  have  been  here"— ^dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added 
[>m«!thing  that  called  a  faint  blush  to  mademoiselle's  cheek,  as  she  replied —   - 

"*  You  think  so,  do  you  r"  Then  turning  to  me,  asked  if  1  wei*e  not  disposed 
)sop.: 

"  Yes,  that  he  is,"  interrujpted  Pioche,  "  and  here  is  the  wMtfiria/,"  with  which 
e  di^layed  his  pannier  of  bottles,  ana  pointed  to  the  spoils  which,  following 
is  directions^  I  carried  in  mv  hands.  The  corporal  having  despatched  the 
iwls  to  the  kitchen,  proce^ea  to  arrange  a  little  table  at  a  short  distance  from 
rhere  mademoiselle  sat — an  arrangement,  I  could  perceive,  which  called  forth 
ome  rather  angry  looks  from  those  around  the  room,  and  I  could  overhear 
lore  than  one  muttered — Sucre !  as  to  the  ambitious  pretension  of  the  "Ghrof^ 
■ioche." 

He  himself  paid  little,if  any  attention  to  these  signs  of  discontent,  but  seemed 
rholly  occupied  in  perfecting  the  table  arrangements,  which  he  aid  with  the 
kill  and  despatch  ota  tavern  waiter. 

"  Here,  mon  lieutenant,  this  is  your  place,"  said  he  with  a  bow,  as  he  placed 

chair  for  me  at  the  head  of  the  board,  and  then,  with  a  polite  obeisance  to  the 
idy,  he  added,  **Avec  permissian,  mademoUelle,^^  and  took  his  own  seat  at  the 
ide. 

A  very  appetizing  dish  made  its  appearance  at  this  moment,  and  notwilh- 
tanding  mv  cunoRi^y  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  party,  and  my  admira- 
ion  for  maciemoiselle  herself,  hunger  carried  the  day,  and  I  was  soon  too  deeply 
ngas;ed  in  thp.  discussion  of  my  supper  to  pay  much  attention  to  aught  else, 
t  was  just  then,  that,  forc^etting  where  I  was,  aT\d  \iwimTvA.^\A  ^Jc«X.\ '»«%»»  w^ 
lUoyin;?  the  res;ular  fare  of  an  inn,  I  called  out,  as  tf  to  ^^  ^«l\\&t»Iw  ^^Xswaa- 
•?^/  3  A  2 
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«y«  roar  of  laughter  ran  throu^  the  room  at  my  mistake,  when  a  dark- whiskered 
little  fellow,  in  an  undress  frock,  stuck  his  small  sword  into  a  loaf,  and  handed 
it  to  me  from  the  table  where  he  sat. 

There  was  something  in  the  act  which  rather  puzzled  mc,  and  mi^t  have 
continued  longer  to  do  so,  had  not  Pioche  whispered  me  in  a  low  voice — "  Take 
it,  take  it.^  *  - 

I  reached  out  my  hand  for  the  purpose,  when,  just  as  I  had  caught  the  loif. 
"with  a  slight  motion  of  his  wrist  ne  disengaged  the  point  of  the  weapon,  and 
^ve  me  a  scratch  on  the  back  of  my  hand-— the  gesture  I  made  callea  forth  a 
renewed  peal  of  laughing,  and  I  now  perceived,  from  the  little  man's  trium- 
phant look  at  his  companions,  that  the  whole  thing  was  intended  as  an  insult: 
resolving,  however,  to  go  quietly  in  the  matter,  I  held  out  my  hand  when  it  wis 
still  bleeding,  and  saio-—"  You  perceive,  sir." 

"  Ah,  an  accident,  morhleu,^]  said  he,  with  a  careless  shrug  of  his  shoulden, 
and  a  half-leer  of  impertinent  indifference. 

''  So  is  this  also,''  replied  I,  as,  springing  up,  I  seized  the  sword  he  wu 
retumine  to  its  scabbard,  and  smashed  the  blade  across  my  knee. 

••  WeU  done,  well  done,"  cried  twenty  voices  in  a  breathy  while  the  whole 
room  rose  in  a  confused  manner  to  take  one  nde  or  other  in  the  contest — sevecal 
crowding  around  the  little  man,  whose  voice  had  suddenly  lost  its  tone  of  ei^ 
impertiness,  and  was  now  heard  swearing  away  with  the  most  guttural  intona- 
"tion. 

**  What  kind  of  a  swordsman  are  you  P"  whispered  Pioche  in  my  ear. 

"  Sufficiently  expert  to  care  little  for  an  enemy  of  his  calibre." 

"  Ah.  you  don't  know  that,"  replied  he ;  "  It's  Francois,  the  mot/re  d^arvm 
<X  the  fourth."  . ,  ,  ^ 

"  You  must  not  fidit  him,  monsieur,"  said  mademoiselle,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  mine,  and  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  most  expressive  elance. 

"  They  are  waiting  for  you  without,  mon  lieutenant,"  said:  an  old  seijeant* 
niigor,  touching  his  cap  as  ne  spoke. 

'••  Come  along,"  said  Pioche.  with  a  deeply  muttered  oath ;  "  and,  by  the 
blood  of  St.  Louis,  it  shall  be  the  last  time  Mattre  FranQois  shows  his  skill  in 
ience,  if  I  cost  them  the  fire  of  a  platoon  to-morrow." 
:    I  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowd  to  the  court,  a  hundred  different  advisen 
whispering  their  various  counsels  in  my  ears  as  I  went. 

"  Take  care  of  his  lounge  in  tierce — mind  that,"  cried  one.    . 

*'Push  him  outside  the  arm— outside,  remember — ^take  my  advice,  yomig 
nan,"  said  an  old  sous  officer ;  "  close  on  him  at  once,  take  his  point  when  he 
gives  it,  and  make  sure  of  your  own  weapon." 

"No  bad  plan,  either,"  cried  two  or  three — "Monsieur  Auguste  is  right; 
Francois  can't  bear  the  cold  steel — and  if  he  sees  it  close,  he  loses  his  head 
altogether." 

The  courtyard  was  already  cleared  for  action — ^the  horses  picketed  in  one 
comer,  the  straw  removed,  and  a  blaze  of  light  from  all  the  lamps  and  candlei 
of  the  supper-room,  showed  the  ground  as  clearly  as  at  noonday.  While  my 
antagonist  was  taking  off*  his  coat  and  vest,  an  operation  I  did  not  choose  to 
imitate,  I  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  scene — and,  notwithstanding  the  nuh 
of  advisers  around  me,  was  sufficiently  collected  to  decide  on  my  mode  of. 
acting. 

"  Come,  mon  lieutenant,  off*  with  your  frock,"  said  an  officer  at  my  side- 
'•  even  if  you  don't  care  fbr  the  advantage  of  a  free  sword-arm,  those  fellowi 
yonder  won't  believe  it  all  fair,  if  you  do  not  strip." 

--  "  Yes,  yes,  take  it  off*,"  said  a  fellow  in  the  crowd, "  your  fine  epaulettes  may 
afl  well  escape  tarnishing — and  that  new  coat,  too,  will  oe  all  the  oetter  witboat 
a  hole  in  it.'' 

»  I  hastily  threw  off" my  coat  and  waistcoat,  when  the  crowd  fell  back,  and  the 
miAfre  (Parmes,  advancing  into  the  open  space  with  a  light  and  nimble  stl^ 
cried  out,  "  En  garde,  monsietmJ^  I  stood  iny  ground,  and  crossed  my  swW 
ymih  his. 

For  a  few  seconds  I  contented  T!\][se\?  wWi  wt^n  ^^«r«\xi^\sv^^d^«cgai1f, 
*^  Handled  hia  weapon  not  only  with  fi\\  ^^.  sV'aW  ^a  vcl  %.^^^\&:^^»^s(^^^^ 
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f 
man,  but  with  a  dexterity  that  showed  me  he  was  showing  off  his  art  before  his 
companions. 

As  if  to  measure  his  distance,  he  made  two  or  three  slight  passes  OTcr  the 
gaard  of  my  sword,  and  then  grating  his  blade  against  mine  with  that  peculiar 
motion  which  bodes  attack,  he  fixed  nis  eyes  on  mine,  to  draw  off  my  attention 
from  his  intended  thrust.  The  quickness  and  facility  with  which  his  weapon 
changed  from  side  to  side  of  mine,  the  easy  motion  oi  his  wrist,  and  the  rigid 
iiminess  of  his  arm,  all  showed  me  I  was  no  match  for  him — ^although  one  of 
the  best  of  mv  day  at  the  military  school — and  I  did.  not  venture  to  proceed 
beyond  mere  defence.  He  saw  (his,  and  by  many  a  trick  endeavoured  to  induce 
an  attack — now  dropping  his  point  carelessly,  to  address  a  monosyllable  to  a 
friend  near — now  throwing  open  his  guard,  as  if  from  negligence.  At  length* 
«8  if  tired  vnih  waiting.  He  called  out— 

"Que  eda  Jinisse^^^  and  rushed  in  on  me. 

The  rapidity  of  the  assault  for  a  second  or  so  completely  ovcixame  me,  and 
Cheugh  I  defended  myself  mechanically,  I  could  neither  follow  his  weap<m 
with  my  eye,  nor  anticipate  his  intended  thrust.  Twice  his  point  touched  my 
■swi»rd-arm  abore  the  wrist,  and  in  the  slight  wound  there,  saved  my  lungs  being 
IHerced.  At  last,  after  a  desperate  rally,  in  which  he  broke  in  on  my  guard,  he 
made  a  fearful  lunge  at  my  chest ;  I  bent  forwanl,  and  received  his  blade  in 
the  ■       ' 


me, 

and   . 

all  consciousness  was  fast  leaving  me7 

A  few  minutes  after,  I  came  to  myself,  and  found  tiiat  I  was  lying  on  a  heap 
of  straw  in  the  yard,  while  two  regimental  surgeons  were  most  industriousljr 
engised  in  trying  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  of  my  wounds. 

With  little  interest  in  my  own  fate,  I  could  not  help  feeling  anxious  about 
my  antajgonist.  They  shook  their  heads  mournfully  in  reply  to  my  questioo^ 
and  desired  me  to  be  calm  as  i>ossible,  for  my  life  hung  on  a  very  thread.  The 
dressing;  completed,  I  was  carried  into  the  house,  and  laid  in  a  bed  in  a  small, 
neat-looking  chamber,  which  I  heard,  as  they  carried  me  along,  mademoiselle 
liad  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  She  herself  assisted  to  place  the  pillow 
beneath  my  head,  and  then  with  noiseless  gesture  closed  the  curtuns  of  the 
window,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  bedside. 

The  moment  the  others  had  left  the  room,  I  turned  to  ask  for  the  moMft 
iParmes:  but  she  could  only  say  that  his  companion  of  the  fourth  had  carried 
him  away  to  the  ambulance,  renising  all  offers  of  aid  except  from  the  surgeons 
^  their  own  corps. 

iike  ,  . 

regiment.    However  that  may  be,  it  will  puzzle  them  sadly  this  time— yon 
haye  eiven  him  his  cot^p  dt  congi.^^ 

<*I  hope  not,  sincerely,"  said  I;  with  a  shudder. 

*•  Ana  why  not,"  said  mademoiselle,  in  astonishment ;  /*  is  it  not  a  good  ser-^ 
'nee  you  render  to  the  whole  brigade  ?    Would  not  the  division  be  all  the  hap- 
•pier  if  Buch  as  he  and  Pichot,  and  the  rest  of  them '* 

"Pichot— AmedeePichot?"  .,  ^ 

"Yes,  Amed^  Pichot,  to  be  sure But  what's  that  knocking  outsider 

Ah,  there's  Pioche  at  tfie  window!"  .   j  -t 

"    Mademoiselle  arose  and  walked  towards  the  door,  but  before  she  reachedit^ 
it  waa  opeuf^f  and  General  D'Auverisne  entered  the  room. 

"  Is  he  here  f ''  ^sked  he  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  eener^l,"  said  mademoiselle,  with  a  curtsey,  as  she  placed  the  chaff 
for  him  to  sk  docvn.    "  He  is  much  better.    I'll  wait  outsul^  till  you  want  me,»» 
■added  she,  as  «he  left  the  room  and  closed  tlie  door.      .     ^    .  _^  .. .    , . 

••Come,  come,  n.T  boy,"  said  the  kind  old  man,  ^sj^ V??'t "^.^^  nnH  ite 
"don't  give  way  thu  s.  I  have  made  many  inquiries  abqv  t  this  affair,  and  they 
all  tencf  to  ^culpate  you.  This  fellow,  Francois,  is  Vhe  mauvavse  tHt  of  the 
regiS,  wd  ffly  w>  his  chastisement  had  cotoe  from  ^^xsv^  ^^^^  >«a^ 


uieir  own  corps. 

•  They  say,"  added  she,  with  a  ntAve  simplicity,  "  that  Francois  is  not  made 

e  other  folk,  and  that  the  only  doctors  who  understood  him  are  in  the  fourth 


I  ^<WmheHTe»£eiieral?*'a8kedI,withaimotlitriMlUnmf»v^ 
I  ottered  the  words.  , 

*'Not  if  he  be  mortal.  I  beliere:  the  sword  pierced  hie  chest  firwoi  side  to 


.    I  croaned  heaTily  as  I  heard  these  words:  and,l»miig  mr  head  bencalb  the 

rietEcB  became  absorbed  in  my  jgrief.    'What  would  I  net  ha^v  endared  then 
'  fd  insult  and  contumely,  rather  than  sailer,  as  I  did,  the  terrible  load  npon  my 

conscience  of  a  fellow-creature's  blood,  shed  in  passion  and  rercngef   How 

irillinriy  would  I  have  accepted  the  most  despised  position  among  men,  to  be 

vsid  ch  this  crime! 
**  It  matters  not,"  cried  I,  in  my  despair ;  **  it  naUars  not  how  I  woald  gpide 

M  path,  misfortunes  beset  me  at  every  turn  of  the  way ^ 

'  ^' Speak  not  thus,"  said  the  general,  sternly.    *Tha  career  yon  hare  «p- 

harked  in  is  a  stormy  and  a  troublesome  one.*  Odier  men  have  fiuned  wone 
!  Ihaii  you  have  in  it,  and  without  repining,  too.  Yon  knew  of  one  mich  aa  year- 
.^at^whoL  in  all  the  saddest  bereavements  of  his  hopes,  cherishc4  a  sone^ 
'.heart  and  a  soldier's  courage." 

• .    The  allusion  to  my  poor  friend,  Charles  de  Meudon,  tarsiMEhtfiifr  tsantsBJ 
.  m«S|  and  I  felt  that  all  my  suflerings  were  little,  oompand  to  hia. 
r'.  s" Let  your  first  care  be  to  set  well  as  soon  as  toq  can:  happUy  your  naae 
.  Vtfiy  escape  the  emperor's  nonce  in  this  sSair.  by  appearing  in  the  list  if 

vpounded :  our  friend  the  maUre  iPamiZ^  is  not  likely  to  discover  on  yon.  Tke 
f.anmpaign  is.bo^un,  however,  and.  ycm  must  try  to  have  yoir  share  of  it.    The 

emperor's  staflTstarts  for  Munich  to-morrow.    I  must  accompany  them :  but  I 

•  Mieve  you  are  in  goo4  hands  here ;  and  this  detachment  will  occspy  Blchingen 
•kieast  ten  days  linger." 

Scarcely  had  the  general  lef^  me  when  mademoiseUe  re-«ntered  the  rooou  , 

V    **  So,  ttonsieur,"  said  she,  smiling  archly,  ^  you  have  been  left  in  my  care,  it 

.items.    Morbieul  it's  well  the  vivandiere  of  the  re^ment  is  not  a  prBde,or 

I  should  scarcely  know  how  to  act.    AVell,  well,  one  can  only  do  their  beet 

.  Asm!  now,  shall  I  read  for  you,  or  shall  I  leave  yon  ipiiet  for  an  hour  or  twoP 

•  '  '^Jttst  so,  leave  him  alone  for  a  little  while,"  said  a  gmff  voice  from  thacod 
of  the  bed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  huge  beard  and  red  moostacha  of  Fiodie 
Mwared  peeping  above  the  curtain. 

'*  Is  he  not  stupid,  that  great  animal  of  a  cuirassier,"  said  BHidcBsiBiUe, 
'  flarting  at  the  voice  so  unexpectedly  heard. 

J  •  '*  I  say,  num  caporalf  right  face,  march.    Do  yon  hear,  sir,  you've  pt  Ae 
JJimBt  de  route.    What  do  you  stay  for  r" 

/'Ah,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  as  he  smoothod  down  hia  hair  fa 
lis  forehead,  and  looked  the  very  impersonation  of  sheepish  admfantioii* 

**  Well,"  replied  she,  as  if  not  understanding  his  appeal  to  her  ftriinfi; 
,**well?" 

A  look  of  total  embarrassment;  an  expression  of  csnpleto  hawihhrmsst, 

was  his  only  reply;  while  his  eyes  wandered  round  the  itiom  tfll  ibtf  BMtnrio^ 

^  aad  then,  as  ir  suddenly  consdoos  that  a  thurd  party  was  praseor^  ho  hhubed 


"  It  IS  no  small  triumph,  mademoisene,"  said  I.  "  that  vou 
•  Jiassion  in  the  hardy  br^t  of  the  cuirassier." 

rA  saucy  shake  of  the  h^d,  al  though  she  did  not  like  tiie  oonpUmest^ 
'ftj?!lL!^y-  S}}^j^^  ^l  h«a^  down  over  her  worb^  and  seemed  ahssi 

'      And  so,  monsieur,"  said  .she,  after  a  long  pause  -  «and  ao.  yot^^Mirfk 
Veest  of  mine  a  very  wondei-ful  thing,"  *  *^  **  »     ana  ao,  yua  «— 


iriy,  and  said, 

"Too  true,  mon  lieutenant^  she  does  with  me  what  she  wilL" 

*'  Don't  believe  him,  monsieur,"  interposed  she, qfdckly.  .**  ItoM  Uvto get 
'•hteecked  on  the  head  a  dozen  times,  ana  he's  never  done  so." 

"I  would,  though,  and  right  soon,  too,  if  you  were  only  in  eameel^"  saidtai 
« With  a  vehemence  that  bespoke  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

"  There,  there,"  said  she,  with  a  smile,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  tb  hna.  ^m 
are  fnends."  ^^ 

_Thc  poor  fd low  pressed  it  to  his  lips  with  tJ"*  respectM  Jhisotjae  rf  «  1} 
Sayard ;  and  with  a  muttered  "This  evemnc,"  left  the  iwrn.  .    !■ 
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mmtakt  me,"  siid  I,  eagerlj ;  "  you  mittftke  me  much.    Mj  snrpriif 
ar  Uiat  one  like  Pioche,  gooU-hearted*  simple  fellow  as  he  is,  sboiU 

le  relinemeiit  of  leeliog " 

Mrer  flank  moirement  of  .yottni,  lientenanV  interposed  she*  widi  a 

leugb ;  "  and  I'll  not  attack  you  again.   And,  aftor  alU  I  am  a  litlto 

my  coiif nest." 

ooafeision  is  a  flattering  one,  from  one  who  doubtless  has  had  a  9'eafi 

boast  of." 

iat  many,  indeed !"  replied  she  tuiAvdy.   "  So  many  that  I  can't  reckon 

iC  to  boast  of.  however,  as  you  term  it.    Parbleu,  some  of  them  had 

'keU But  here  comes  tlie  doctor,  and  I  must  not  let  him  see  n» 

Mafoi,  they  little  think,  when  their  backa  are  turned,  how  seldom  im 
ir  directions." 

HTgeoa's  visit  was  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds;  he  contented  himself 
Dg  my  pulse  and  reiterating  his  advice  as  to  quiet. 
Mfve  got^the  beat  nurse  in  the  army,  uMKiaieur,"  said  he,  as  he  took  hm 
I  have  only  one  caution  to  give  you — ^take  care,  then,  if  an  affectioD  on 
be  not  a  worse  affair  than  a  dinist  of  a  small  swonLr--I  have  kaown 
"MJsiatioa  of  an  illness  before  now." 

loiaeUe  made  no  reply,  save  an  arch  look  of  balfHUiger,  aad  left  tha 
d  I,  wearied  and  exhausted,  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

THE  <' VIVAWniEltt  OF  THS  FOUBTH." 


•M  entire  weeks  my  wound  eonftned  ma  to  the  limtia  of  mj  chamhsr. 
were  it  not  for  m^  impatience  to  be  up^and  .atisiing,  my  lite  waa  wtt 
a  species  of  happmess. 

iasvement  of  the  army,  in  its  moat^miMte  detaiK  waa  ditty  rppyteil 
Mademoiselle  Minette.  The  bulletiasof  the  emperur^  the psomotioBatf 
lits"  of  the  bivouac  and  the  march,  bnaught  fay  the  variooahatlaliaiii^ 
lOved  on  towards  the  east,  were  all  related  by  her,  ufMh  auoh  know- 
militarv  phrase  and  soldiers', style,  aa  (o  amuse  meaa  mudi  lofhm 
a  by  what  she  told. 

irassiers  marched  soon  after  I  reeeived  my  wound,  aiid,thoug|h'«tti€hect 
*pa,  she  remained  behind  at  EkhiDgen,  having  pledged  herstUb  as  she 
Iw  fiseneral,  to  restore  me  safe  and  sound  before  she  left  me.  The  little 
MBside  my  bed  offered  a  widelv  extended  view  over  the  great  plain  ba« 
d  there  have  I  sat  the  entire  day»  watching  the  oohimaa  of  cavaky  aadt . 
as  they  poured  along,  seemtagly  without  ceasing,  lawards  the.Lowar 

Sometimes  the  faint  sounds  of  the  soldiers'  songs  would  reach  mO"*- 
chorus  of  a  regiment,  timing  their  step  <h  some  warrfaHr's  chant  and, 
sart  a  beating  to  be  with  them  once  mare.  Sometimes  my  eye  would 
I  the  slow  train,  of  wa^ona  surmounted  with  a  white  flag,  that  wouadr 
'  heavily  in  the  rear,  and  my  spirit  sunk  as  I  thought  over  the  poor 

fellows  that  were  thus  borne  onward  with  the  tide  of  wan  ee  the 
lerpent  trails  his  wounded  folds  behind  him. 

loiseiie  seldom  left  me.    Seated  at  her  work,  often  for  hours  without 
,  she  would  follow  the  train  of  her  own.thoog|ita»  and  wten  by  ehanei^ 
a  iiassing  glance  throudi  the  window  at  the  scene  beneaii.  some  aita|^* 
lid  escape  her,  as  to  the  rej^ments  or  their  officers,  few  of  which  wem 

to >her,  at  least  by  reputation. 

not  but  mirk  that  within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  dagnrAe  aeaamo. 


MMuk  depressed  than  before— the  lively  taje^«^%er  AawJritam  ^fA. 
90 Asa  oMe^ afldioflMnf  melanahaty > wmckfc ^uhMl ^Hrih Mi%idd^« 
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narv  pursuits,  and  tlie  companions  of  her  daily  life.  I  hinted  as  much  ove  day, 
ancf  was  about  to  insist  on  ner  leaving  me — When  she  suddenly  intemipted  me, 
saying — "  It  is  nil  true.  I  am  sad ;  and  know  not  whv — ^forl  never  felt  hap- 
pier ;  yet,  if  you  wished  mc  to  be  gay,  as  I  used  to  be,  I  could  not  for  toe 
world.  It  is  not  because  I  am  far  from  those  I  have  learned  to  look  on  as  my 
brothers.  Not  so.  My  changeful  fortune  has  often  placed  me  thus.  PeHiapi 
it's  your  fault,  Monsieur  Lieutenant,"  said  she,  suddenly  turning  her  eyes  roll 
upon  nie. 

'  "  Mine,  Minette !    Mine  !''  said  I,  in  amazement. 

/  She  blushed  deeply,  and  held  down  her  head,  while  her  bosf>m  heaved  seve- 
ral times  convulsively ;  and  then,  while  a  deathly  paleness  spread  over  her 
cheek,  she  snid^  in  a  low,  broken  voice :— > 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  an  orphan,  and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  leaie 
those.  wh(»se  dispositions  I  could  imitate,  and  whose  tastes  1  should  study ;  but 
somehow  I  feel  even  as  though  I  could  not  help  becoming  like  those  I  am  netr 
to,  following  them— ay,  and  outstripping  them  in  all  their  likings  and  dig- 
likings." 

"  And  so,  as  you  seem  sad  and  sorrowful,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  yon 
took  the  colour  of  my  thoughts.  I  should  feel  sorry,  Minette,  to  think  it  were 
thus.  I  should  ill  repay  all  your  kindness  to  me.  I  must  try  and  wear  a  hap- 
pier countenance." 

"  Do  so — and  mine  will  soon  reflect  it,"  said  she,  laughing ;  "  but,  perhaps 
you  have  cause  for  sorrow,"  added  she,  as  she  stole  a  glance  at  me  beneath  her 
eyelashes. 

*'  You  know,  Minette !  that  I  am  an  orphan  like  yourself,"  sud  I,  half-evad- 
ing the  question. 

'''  Ah !"  cried  she,  passionately. "  if  I  had  been  a  man,  I  should  like  to  be  such 
a  one  as  Murat  there.  See  how  his  black  eyes  sparkle,  and  his  proud  lip  curls, 
when  the  roll  of  artillery,  or  the  clattering  of  a  platoon  is  heard—- how  his  whole 
soul  is  in  the  fight.    I  remember  once — it  was  at  the  •    His  brigade  was 

stationed  beneath  the  hill,  and  had  no  orders  to  move  forwards  for  several 
hours,  he  used  to  get  off  his  horse,  and  walk  about,  and  act  as  general,  pushing 
the  smoke  away  thus  with  his  hand,  and  almost  kneeline  to  the  ground,  to 
catch  a  view  of  the  battle,  then  he  would  step  into  the  saddle,  and  for  sheer 
passion  would  dash  the  spurs  into  his  horse's  nanks,  till  he  reared  and  plunged 
again.    I  watched  him  thus  for  hours.    I  loved  to  look  on  him,  chafing  and 


's  sake,'  said  he 
standing  neaf  him.  I  filled  the^  little  cup  jon  see  here 
with  wine,  and  handed  it  to  him.  Scarcely  had  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  when 
an  aid -de-camp  ^1  loped  up,  and  whispered  some  words  in  haste. 

"  *  Ha,  ha !'  cried  he,  with  a  shout  of  joy — •  they  want  us,  then— and  the 
squadrons  will  advance  by  sections — and  charge ! — charge !' — and  with  that  he 
flung  tlie  goblet  from  him  to  the  ground,  and  when  I  took  it  up,  I  found  that 
with  the  grasp  of  his  strong  fingers  he  had  crushed  it  nearly  together.  See 
here.  I  never  would  let  it  be  chanjjed.  It  is  just  as  at  the  time  he  clasped  it, 
and  I  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the  pnnce."  She  took  from  a  little  s^elf  the  cop, 
as  she  spoke,  and  held  it  up  Before  me,  with  the  devoted  admiration  with  which 
some  worshipper  would  regard  a  holy  relic.  "And  that,"  said  Minette,  as  she 
pressed  to  her  lips  a  faded  cockade,  whose  time-worn  colours  still  showed  the 
tri-coloured  emblems  of  the  republic — "  that  do  I  value  above  tiie  cross  of  the 
Legion  itself." 

jfc  "Whose  was  it,  Minette  ?    Some  brave  soldier's,  I'm  sure." 
*  *'And  you  may  be  sure  that  was  the  cockade  of  Le  Premier  Grenadier  de  la 
France — La  Tour  d'Auvergne.    The  cousin  of  your  own  general."    Seeing 
that  I  had  not  heard  before  of  him,  she  paused  for  a  few  seconds  in  amazenmtt 
and  then  muttered — 

"A  brave  school  to  train  the  youth  of  France  it  must  be^ where  the  name  of 
liS  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  never  mentioned." 
<    Having  thus  vented  her  indignation,  she  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  her  herOt 

'  0|  descended  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Frmnce,  Iwt  yet 
witod  to  carry  his  musket  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  armj-Haem 
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attaining  to  a  higher  grade,  nor  known  by  any  other  title  than  the  "  Premier 
Grenadier  de  la  France" — foremost  in  every  post  of  danger — the  volunteer  at 
every  emergency  of  more  than  ordinary  peril — he  refused  every  jprofier  of 
advanceroent,  and  lived  among  his  comrades  the  simple  life  of  a  soldier. 
"He  fell  at  Newbourg,"  said  mademoiselle,  *' scarce  a  day's  march  fronk 
;  ^ey  buried  him  on  the  field,  and  placed  him  dead,  as  he  had  been  ever 


while  living,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy.    And  you  never  heard  of  him-^ 
bon  dell  it  is  almost  incredible.    You  never  bris'aded  wit 


with  the  forty -fifth  of  the 
line.    That's  certain. 
'And  why  so  ?" 


« 


ment  than  your  statues  and  tombstones.    Is  it  not  ?" 

'^  Indeed  is  it,"  said  I,  to  whom  this  anecdote  was  then  new,  though  I  afler* 
wards  lived  to  hear  it  corroborated  in  every  respect.  With  many  such  traita 
of  the  service  did  mademoiselle  beguile  the  time — now  telling  of  the  pleasant 
life  of  the  cantonment — now  of  the  wild  scenes  of  the  battle-field.  Young  a& 
she  was.  she  had  seen  much  of  both,  and  learned,  around  the  bivouac  fires,  the 
old  traditions  o(  the  revolutionary  armies,  and  the  brave  deeds  of  the  first 
jeterana  of  France.  ][n  such  narratives,  too,  her  own  enthusiastic  nature  burst 
firth  in  all  its  vehemence — her  eyes  would  sparkle,  and  her  words  come 
rapidly,  as  she  described  some  fierce  attack,  or  headlong  charge — and  it  waa 
impossible  to  listen  without  catching  up  a  portion  of  her  ardour,  so  wrapt  up 
did^  she  herself  become  in  the  excitement  of  her  story.  Thus,  one  evening^ 
while  describing  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  after  detailing  most  circumstantialnr 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  attacking  columns,  and  describing  how  eaca 
saccessive  advance  was  repulsed  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  artillery,  she 
proceeded  to  relate  the  plan  of  a  nank  movement,  effected  by  some  light* 
mfantiy  regiments,  thrown  across  the  river  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
stream.  "  We  came  along,"  said  she,  "  under  the  shade  of  some  willows^  and 
it  last  reached  the  ford — the  leading  companies  halted,  and  two  officers  sounded 
Ike  river,  and  found  that  it  was  passable.  I  was  close  by  at  the  time;  it  was 
the  colonel,  Lagoulaus,  who  commanded  the  brigade,  and  he  asked  me  for  & 
gouiie.  *  It  may  be  the  last  you'll  ever  give  me,  Minette,'  said  he,  *  I  don't 
expect  to  see  you  again.' " 

'Are  you  going  to  remain  at  this  side  r'  colonel,  said  I. 
*No,  parbieu,^  said  he, '  not  when  the  twenty-second  cross  to  the  other.' 
*  Neither  am  I,  then,'  said  I ;  *my  place  is  with  the  head  of  the  battalion.^ 
Well,  well,  they  all  pressed  me  to  stay  back— they  said  a  thousand  kind  things 
too— but  that  only  decided  me  the  more  to  go  on — and  as  the  signal -rocket  was 
fired,  the  word  was  given,  and  on  we  went.  For  the  first  eight  or  ten  paces,, 
it  was  mere  wading — but  suddenly,  a  grenadier  in  the  front  called  out,  'Gase, 
I^  your  muskets,  it's  deep  here ;'  and  so  it  was — ^with  one  plunge,  down  I 
wtnt,  but  they  seized  me  by  the  arms,  and  carried  me  along— and  some  wagr 
or  other  we  reached  the  bank.  Morbleu,  but  I  felt  half-drowned — but  there 
was  litUe  time  to  think  over  these  things»  for  scarcely  had  the  column  formed^ 
when  the  cry  of '  cavalry'  was  given,  and  down  came  the  lancers  with  a  swoop, 
bat  we  were  all  ready.  The  flank  companies  fell  back,  and  formed  in  square^ 
aad  a  tremendous  volley  sent  them  on  faster  than  they  came.  '  Now,  then^ 
pash  forward  double  quick'— said  the  old  colonel—'  the  otw  de  charge?  Alas  I 
tlie  poor  little  drummer  was  lying  dead  at  his  feet.  The  thought  suddenly 
snzed  roe,  I  sprang  forward,  unstrung  his  drum,  threw  the  strap  over  my 
Aoalder,  and  beat  the  'paa  de  charge*—^  cheer  ran  along  the  whole  battalion* 
and  on  we  went.  Mort  de  del!  I  was  never  so  near  the  fire  before  'fherft 
waa  the  enemy,  scarce  two  hundred  yards  off*— two  great  columns,  with  artil- 
lery between,  waiting  for  us.  *  Keep  her  back — keep  back,  Minette— ftrowe 
fiUt.^  I  heard  no  more — a  shot  came  whizzing  past,  and  struck  me  here" — she 
pttUed  down  her  dress,  as  she  spoke,  and  disclosed  the  scar  of  a  bullet's  track 
her  white  shouldei^-then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting,  she  blushed  deeply^ 
m  her  kerchief  closely  around  her,  and  muttered,  in  a  low  voice,  "iUSi/oir-^ 
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how  these  things  make  one  forget  to  be  a  woman."    And  with  that  she  hung 
down  her  head,  and,  despite  alll  could  say,  would  not  utter  another  word. 

Such  was  the  vivandiere  of  the  fourth — blending  in  her  character  the  woman's 
weakness  and  the  soldier's  ardour — the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  not  even  the 
life  of  camps  and  bivouacs  could  eradicate — with  the  wild  enthusiasm  for  gloij 
-—the  passion  of  her  nation,  it  needed  not  her  dark  eyes,  shaded  with  their 
long  black  fringe — her  oval  face,  whose  freckles  but  displayed  the  transparent 
skin  bencath-^ner  graceful  figure,  and  her  elastic  step,  to  make  her  an  object 
of  attraction  in  the  regiment — nor  could  1  be  surprised  to  learn,  as  I  did,  how 
many  a  high  ofler  of  marriage  had  been  made  to  her,  by  those  soldiers  of 
fortune,  whose  gallantry  and  daring  had  won  them  rank  and  honours  in  the 
service. 

To  value  at  their  real  price  such  attractions,  one  should  meet  them  fiir  away, 
and  remote  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  world,  in  the  wild,  reckless  career 
of  the  camp — on  the  long  march — beside  the  weaiy  watch-fire — ay,  on  the  very 
field  of  battle — amid  the  din,  the  clamour,  and  the  smoke;— the  cheers,  theories 
of  carnage:  then,  indeed^  such  an  apparition  had  something  magical  in  it.  To 
see  that  tender  girl  trippmg  along  fearlessly  from  rank  to  rank,  as  though  she 
had  a  charmed  life — now  saluting  with  her  hand  some  brave  soldier,  as  he  rode 
by  to  the  charge — now  stooping  beside  the  wounded,  and  holding  to  bis  blood- 
less lips  the  longed-for  cup:  to  watch  her  as  she  rode  gracefully  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment,  or  lay  beside  the  fire  of  the  bivouac,  relatii.^  with  a  weman'^ 
grace  some  story  of  the  campaign — while  the  gray-bearded  veteran  and  the  raw 
youth  hung  on  each  word,  and  wondered  how  the  scenes  in  which  they  mingled 
and  acted^  could  bear  such  interest,  when  told  by  rosy  lips.  Who  wouM 
wonder,  if  she  had  many  lovers?  who  would  not  rather  be  surprised  at  those 
who  remained  coldly  indifferent  to  such  charms  as  hei-s? 

Let  my  confession,  then,  not  excite  astonishment  nor  8US|;>icion — ^when  I  sc- 
Jcnowledgc  that,  in  such  companionship,  the  days  slipped  rapidly  over.  I  never 
wearied  of  hearing  her  tell  of  the  scenes  she  had  witnessed — nor  did  she  of 
recounting  them :  and  although  a  sense  of  reproach  used  now  and  then  tocnNi 
me,  for  the  life  of^inactivity  and  indolence  I  was  leading,  Mademmselle  Minette 
promised  me  many  a  brave  opportunity  of  distinction  to  come — and  campaigM 
of  as  great  glory  as  even  those  of  Italy  and  Egypt 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

THE   SICK  LEAVE. 

**  What  is  it,  Minette  r^'  said  I,  for  the  third  time,  as  I  saw  her  lean  her 
head  from  out  the  narrow  casement,  and  look  down  into  the  valley  beside  the 
river — "  What  do  you  see  there  ?" 

"  I  see 
after  a  pause, 
artillery  too. 
how  tired  and  weary  they  all  look  !    It  surely  cannot  be  a  march  in  retreat; 


they  cannot  even  reach  the  side  of  the  way,  but  are  lying  down  on  theveiy 
load.  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  must  find  out  what  it  all  meana.^  So  sayings 
she  threw  a  mantle  which,  Spanish  fashion,  she  wore  round  her  head»  acroU 
her.  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

For  some  time  I  waited  patientl]^  for  her  return ;  but  when  half  an  hoar 

''lapsed,  I  arose  and  crept  to  the  window.    A  succession  of  rocky  preeipkef 

^ed  from  the  terrace  on  which  the  house  stood,  down  to  the  verr  «Jfl 

Danube^^  and  from  the  point  where  I  sat,  the  view  extended  for  nules  is 


V- 
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y  direction.  What  then  was  my  astonishment,  to  see  tlie  wide  plain,  not 
ted  by  regular  columns  in  marching  array;  but  covered  with  struggling 
chioents,  hurrying  onward  as  if  without  order  or  discipline.  Here  was  aa 
airy  battalion  miied  up  with  a  cavalry  corps — the  foot-soldiers  endeavouring 
Leep  up  with  the  ambling  trot  of  the  dragoons.  There  the  ammunitioa 
ons  were  covered  with  weary  soldiers,  too  tired  to  march.  Most  of  the 
;  were  without  their  firelocks,  which  were  piled  in  a  confused  heap  on  the 
IDS  of  the  guns.  No  merry  chant — no  burst  of  warlike  music  cheered  thenft 
They  seemed  like  the  scattered  fragments  of  a  routed  army  hurrying 
'ard  in  search  of  some  place  of  refuge — sad  and  spiritless. 
Can  he  have  been  beaten  ?"  was  the  fearful  thought  that  flashed  across  ma» 
gazed.  Have  the  bold  legions  that  were  never  vanquished  succumbed  at 
?  Oh,  no !  no ! — I'll  not  believe  it ;  and  while  a  glow  of  fever  warmed  my 
tie  blood,  1  buckled  on  my  sabre,  and  taking  my  shako,  prepared  to  issue 
h.  Scarcely  had  I  reached  the  door,  with  tottering  limbs,  when  I  saw 
lette  dashing  up  the  steep  street  at  the  top-speed  of  her  pony,  while  she 
fished  above  her  head  a  great  placard,  and  waved  it  to  and  fro. 
The  news!  the  news.^'  cried  I,  bursting  with  anxiety.  "Are  they 
ancing ;  or  is  it  a  retreat  ?" 

Read  that !"  said  she,  throwing  me  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  headed  with  the 
ds,  "  Proclamation  a  la  Grande  Arm£e,"  in  huge  letters.  '*  Read  that! 
I've  no  breath  left.to  tell  you." 

Soldiers !"  it  beean,  "  the  Russian  army  is  before  you,  in  the  hope  of  avene^ 
the  disgrace  of  Ulm.  The  same  Russians  you  have  beaten  already  at  Hil* 
nn,  the  same  battalions  you  have  so  often  driven  before  you.  They  are 
!tdy  in  march  to  turn  my  right,  while  heedlessly  they  present  their  nank 
n  to  me.  With  this  victory,  our  campaign  ends.  Hasten  on,  then,  bj 
;ed  marches,  day  and  nisht,  to  the  attack.  Let  each  regiment  make  its 
Bt  to  arrive  soonest  on  tne  ground,  and  your  emperor  will  be  in  the  midst 
roa!  The  honour  of  the  infantry  of  France  will  this  day  be  decided 
fver!'' 

Minette !  dearest  Minette  I"  said  I,  as  I  threw  my  arms  around  her  neck» 
is  is,  indeed,  good  news." 

Gently, gently,  monsieur!"  said  she,  smiling,  while  she  disengaged  herselfj 
Q  my  sudden  embrace.  "Verv  good  news,  without  doubt;  but  I  don't 
ik  that  there  is  any  mention  in  the  Dulletin  about  embracing  the  vivandieree 
iie  army." 

At  a  moment  like  this,  Minette ! " 

The  best  thing  to  do,  is  to  make  up  one's  baggage,  and  join  the  march/' 

I  she,  very  steadily,  proceeding,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  her  plan  into  execu* 

,  while  r  gave  her  all  the  assistance  in  my  power. 

Tic  doctor  entered  to  inform  us,  that  all  the  wounded  who  were  then  not 

Ictently  restored  to  return  to  duty,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Munich,  where 

eral   military  hospit^ils  had  been  established,  and  that  he  himself  had 

nved  orders  to  repair  thither,  with  his  sick  detachments,  in  which  my  name 

I  enrolled. 

YouMl  keep  your  old  friend,  Francois,  company.  Lieutenant  Burke,  he  is 

;  to  move  at  last." 

Francois!"  said  I,  in  ecstasy;  *'and  will  he,  indeed,  recover?" 

I  have  little  doubt  of  it;  though  certainly  he's  not  likely  to  practise  as 

ire  (Parmes  again.    You've  spoiled  his  'lunge  a  tierce,'^  though  not  before  it 

i  the  army  some  of  the  prettiest  fellows  I  ever  saw;  but  as  to  yourself '• 

As  to  me;  I'll  marcn  with  the  army.    I  feel  perfectly  recovered;  my 

Oh !  as  for  monsieur's  arms,"  said  mademoiselle,  "I'll  answer  for  it,  thef 
quite  at  his  majesty's  service." 

Indeed !"  said  the  doctor,  knowingly.  "I  thought  it  would  come  to  that 
sit,  well !  mademoiselle,  don't  look  saucy.    Let  us  part  good  friends,  Snt 

e  in  our  lives.^  ..     .,   ,         x^.  .  i 

%1yite  being  reconciled  tp  a  sorg^n/'  said  she,  petUahlT« 


"  ^^»«.  » 
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"Oh I  you  know,  wlien  one  quarrels  with  an  officer,  the  poor  fellow  mayb^ 
killed  before  one  sees  him  again,  and  its  always  a  sad  thought,  that — but  your 
doctor,  nothing  ever  happens  to  him;  you're  sure  to  sec  him,  with  his  white 
apron,  and  his  horrid  weapons,  a  hundreil  times  af\er,  and  one  is  alway?.  sony 
for  having  forgiven  such  a  cruel  wretch.-' 

"  Conic,  come  I  ma<lemoiselle:  you  bear  us  all  an  ill  will  for  the  fault  of 
one,  and  thatN  not  fair.  It  was  the  hospital  aid  of  the  sixth,  monsieur,  a 
handsome  fellow,  tiK»." 

••  Did  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  after  her  wound.    A  slight  scratch." 

"A  slight  scratch,  do  you  call  it,*'  said  I,  indignantly,  aa  I  pei'ceivcd  the 
poor  girPs  eyos  fill,  at  the  raillery  of  her  tormentor. 

"Ah!  Mtmsit'ur  has  seen  it,  thi»n,"  said  he,  maliciously.  "A  thousand  par- 
dons. I  have  till'  honour  to  wish  you  both  ndicu ;"  and  with  that,  and  a  sinile 
of  most  impertinent  meaning,  he  took  his  lejive. 

**  llnw  silly  to  be  vexed  fur  so  little,  Minette,"  said  I,  approaching  and 
end(*av(niring  to  console  her. 

"  Wl'II  I  but  to  call  ]ny  wound  a  scratch,"  said  she.  **  Was  it  not  too  bad. 
and  I  the  only  vivandic're  of  the  army  that  ever  felt  a  bullet,"  and  with  lh:it 
she  turned  away  her  head,  and  I  could  sec,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes,  tluit  she 
cared  less  for  the  sarcasm  on  her  wounded  shoulder  than  the  insult  to  her 
wounded  heart.     Poor  girl,  she  looked  sick  and  pale  the  whole  day  after. 

"NVe  K'arned  in  the  course  of  the  d^y,  that  some  cavalry  detachments  would 
pass  early  on  the  morrow,  thus  allowing  us  sutlicient  time  to  provide  ourselves 
with  horses,  and  make  our  other  arrangements  for  the  march.    These  we  suc- 
ceeded in  doinc;  to  our  satisfaction:  I  being  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
charger  of  an   Austrian   prisoner;    Ma<lemoiselle  being  already  admirably 
mounted  by  her  pcjny.    Occupied  with  these  details,  the  day  passed  rapidly 
over,  an<l   the  hour  tor  supper  drew  near,  without  my  feeling  how  the  lime    !- 
slipped  i)ast.     At  last  the  welcome  meal  made  its  appearance,  and  with  it,     • 
Mademoiselle  herself.     I  cttuld  not  help  remarking,  that  her  toilette  displayed'     -, 
a  inore  than  common  attention  :  her  neat  Parisian  cap,  her  collar,  with  iisdeep     -' 
Valenciennes  lace,  and  her  tableau,  so  cocjuetUnhly  embroidered,  were  all  signs 
of  an  unusual  degree  of  care,  and  ihough  she  was  pale,  and  in  low  spirits, I 
never  saw  Ihm*  look  so  pretty. 

All  my  eftbrts  to  make  Uyr  converse  were,  however,  in  vain.    Some  secret 
weight  lay  heavily  on  her  spirits,  and  not  even  the  stirring  topics  of  the  coming     - 
campaign  could  awaken  one  spark  of  her  enthusiasm.    She  eva<led,  tiMi,  cvcrj' 
allusion  to  the  following  day's  march,  or  answered  my  questions  about  it  wit"     _ 
evident  constraint.    Tired,  at  last,  with  endeavouring  to  overcome  her  silent 
mood,  T  aftVcted  an  air  of  chagrin,  thinking  to  pique  Tier  by  it,  but  she  merely 
remarked,  that  1  appeared  weary,  and,  that  as  1  had  a  long  journey  before  me,    ,- 
it  were  as  well  I  should  retire  early. 

•   The  marked  coolness  of  her  manner,  at  this  moment,  stiuck  me  so  forciblvi 
that  I  began  really  to  feel  some  portion  of  the  ill  temper  I  affected,  and,  with     - 


?hing  slightly, 
ly,  as  I  spoke.  "1 
trust  I  may  find  you  in  better  spirits  to-morrow." 

"  Good-night— adieu,"  said  she,  hastily ;  and  before  I  could  add  a  word,  she 
was  cone. 

y  She  is  a  strange  girl,"  thought  1,  as  I  found  myself  alone,  and  tortured  ror 
mind  to  think  whether  any  thing  I  could  have  dropped  had  oftended  her.  Bat 
no ;  we  had  parted  a  few  hours  before  the  best  friends  in  the  world :  nothing 
ha<i  then  occurred  to  which  I  could  attribute  this  sudden  change.  I  had  often 
remarked  the  variable  character  of  her  disposition  ;  the  flashes  of  gayety,  min- 
gled with  (uitbursts  of  sorrow — the  playful  moods  of  fancy  alternating  with 
moments  of  deep  melancholy;  and,  after  all,  this  might  be  one  of  them. 

With  these  thoughts  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  At  one 
minutr  my  brain  went  on  puzzling  about  Minette,  and  her  sorrow;  at  the  next, 
"^  reproached  myself  for  imr  own  harsh,  unfeeling  manner  to  the  poor  girl,  and 

9  actually  on  the  eve  of  arising  to  seek  her,  and  ask  her  pardon.    At  last 
IP  came,  and  dreams  too ;  but,  stra\^^^  ^ii\>\x^«\!nK)  hv«!c«  qi  the  &tant  land 
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of  my  bovhooil.'and  the  hours  of  my  youth — of  t!»e  old  house  in  which  I  was 
born,  and  its  well-remembered  rooms.  I  thought  I  was  standing  before  my 
£ither,  while  he  scolded  me  for  some  youtl\ful  transgression ;  I  heard  his  words 
as  though  they  were  really  spoken,  as  he  told  me  that  I  should  be  an  outcast 
and  a  wanderer,  without  a  friend,  a  house,  or  home ;  that  while  others  reaped 
wealth  and  honours,  I  was  destined  to  be  a  castaway :  and  in  the  torrent  of 
my  grief  I  awoke. 

It  was  night— dark,  silent  night;  a  few  stars  were  shining  in  the  sky.  but  the 
earth  was  wrapped  in  shadow ;  and  as  I  opened  my  window,  to  let  the  fresh 
breeze  calm  my  fevered  forehead,  the  deep  precipice  beneath  me  seemed  a  vast 
nilf  of  yawning  blackness.  At  a  great  distance  off,  I  could  see  the  watch- 
Sres  of  some  soldiers  bivouacking  in  the  plain,  and  even  that  much  comforted 
my  saddened  heart,  as  it  aroused  me  to  the  thoughts  of  the  campaign  before 
me.  fiut  again  my  thoughts  recurred  to  my  dream,  which  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  sort  of  prediction. 

When  our  sleep  leaves  its  strong  track  in  our  waking  moments,  we  dread  to 
sleep  again,  for  fear  the  whole  vision  should  come  bacK ;  and  thus  I  sat  dowa 
beside  the  window,  and  fell  into  a  long  train  of  thougjht.  The  images  of  my 
dream  were  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  every  little  incident  of  childhood,  long 
lost  to  mcmoiy,  came  now  fresh  before  me: — the  sorrows  of  my  schoolboy 
years,  unrelieved  by  the  sense  of  love  awaiting  me  at  hon\^ ;  tlie  clinging  to  all 
who  seemed  to  feel  or  care  for  me,  and  the  heart-sickening  sorrow  when  I 
fonnd  that  what  I  mistook  for  affection  was  merely  pity ;  all  save  one — ^my 
mother.  Her  mild,  sad  looks,  so  seldom  cheered  by  a  ray  of  pleasure,  I  remem- 
ber well  how  they  fell  on  me !  with  such  a  thrilling  sensation  at  mv  heart,  and 
such  a  gush  of  thankfulness  as  I  have  felt  then.  Oh,  if  they  who  live  with 
children  knew  how  needful  it  is  to  open  their  hearts  to  all  the  little  sorrows 
and  woes  of  infant  life  ;  to  teach  confidence,  and  to  feed  hope ;  to  train  up  the 
creeping  tendrils  of  young  desire,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  lie  strangling  and 
tangled  on  the  earth—what  a  happier  destiny  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  many 
whose  misfortunes  in  life  d<ite  from  the  crushed  spirit  of  childhood  ! 

My  mother;  I  thought  of  her,  as  she  avouUI  bend  over  me  at  niglit,  her  last 
kiss  pressed  on  my  brow — the  healing  balm  of  some  sorrow,  fur  which  mv  sobs 
were  still  breaking ;  her  pale- worn  clieek ;  her  white  dress ;  her  hand  so  blood- 
less and  transparent,  the  very  emblem  of  her  malady — the  tears  started  to  my 
eyes,  and  rolled  heavily  along  my  cheek,  my  chest  heaved,  and  my  heart  beat 
tul  I  could  hear  it.  At  thi^  moment  a  slight  rustle  stirred  the  leaves.  I  lis- 
tened, for  the  night  was  calm  and  still,  not  a  breeze  moved.  Again  I  heard  jt: 
close  beside  the  window,  on  the  little  tcirace  which  ran  along  the  building  and 
occupied  the  narrow  space  beside  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Before  I  could  imagine 
what  it  meant,  a  figure  in  white  glided  from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and 
approached  the  window.  So  excited  was  my  mind,  so  v/rought  up  my  imagina- 
tion by  the  circumstances  of  my  dream,  and  the  thoughts  that  followed,  that  1 
ened  out,  in  a  voice  of  ecstasy — "  My  mother !"  Suddenly  the  apparition  stood 
still,  and  then  as  rapidly  retreated,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  dark  foliage. 
Maddened  with  intense  excitement,  I  sprang  from  the  window,  and  leaped  out 
on  the  terrace.  I  called  aloud — I  ran  hither  and  thither,  unmindful  of  the  fear- 
fid  precipice  that  )rawned  beside  me.  I  searched  every  bush,  I  crept  beneath 
each  tree,  but  nothing  could  I  detect.  The  cold  perspiration  poured  down  my 
face,  my  limbs  trembled  with  a  strange  dread,  I  knew  not  what;  I  felt  as  it 
madness  was  creeping  over  me,  and  I  struggled  with  the  thought,  and  tried  to 
calm  my  troubled  brain.  Wearied. and  faint,  I  gave  up  the  pursuit  at  last,  and 
ftrowing  myself  on  ray  bed,  I  sank  exhausted  mto  the  heavy  slumber  which 
only  tired  nature  knows. 

"  The  Sous-lieutenant  Burke,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  awakening  me  suddenly 
from  my  sleep,  while  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  he  held  in  his  hand  I  recognised 
the  figure  of  an  orderly  sergeant,  in  full  equipment. 

•*  Yes — what  then  ?''  saicf  I,  in  some  amazement  at  the  summons. 

*'  This  is  the  order  of  march,  sir,  for  the  invalid  detachment,  under  your 
command.^' 

••How  80 ? — I  have  no  orders,'* 

**  Tbar  Mre  here,  sir,'' 


wm  BURKS,  0p  ^onti.'* 

80  Mjini;,  he  presented  me  with  a  letter  from  the  aadetant  aiUatatit  of  tht 
etrps,  with  mttmctiont  for  the  conduct  of  fort^  men,  inTtlided,  from  different 
mpmentf,  and  now  on  their  wav  toXintz.  1  he  paper  was  perfectly  regolar, 
•etang  forth  the  names  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  seTOid  corps;  together  with 
Ihe  daily  marches,  the  halts,  and  distances.  My  only  surprise  was  how  tl^ 
genrice  so  suddenly  devolred  on  me,  whose  recovery  coald  only  have  beca 
reported  a  few  hours  before. 

*'  lYhen  shall  I  muster^'the  detachment,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  iotermpting 
mt  in  the  midst  of  mv  speculations. 

"Now— ftt  once.  It  is  past  five  o'clock.  I  see  Lauganan  is  mentioiied  at 
the  first  halting-place ;  we  can  reach  it  by  eight." 

Theinoment  the  sergeant  withdrew  I  arose  and  dressed  for  the  road,  amtioas 
to  inform  mademoiselle  as  early  as  possible  of  this  sadden  order  of  mareh* 
When  1  entered  the  salon,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  the  breakfast-table  wai 
dl  laid  and  every  thing  ready.    What  can  this  mean,  said  I ;  has  she  heard  il 
already  P    At  the  same  instant  I  caught  sight  of  the  door  of  her  chamber  If  ing 
wide  open.    I  approached  and  looked  in ;  the  room  was  empty;  the  Tanoui 
ininks  and  boxes,  the  little  relics  of  military  glory  f  remember  to  faave  seea 
with  her,  were  all  gone.    Minette  had  departed.    When  or  whither,  I  know 
not    I  harried  throu^  the  building,  from  room  to  room,  without  meeting  amr 
CBe.    The  door  lay  wide  open,  and  1  passed  out  into  the  dark  street,  where  all 
ins  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.    I  hastened  to  the  stable ;  my  hmrse,  reaAf 
cqnipped  and  saddled,  was  feedine,  but  the  stall  beside  him  was  emp^— 4hs 
pony  of  the  vivandiere  was  gone.    While  many  a  thoa  jht  flashed  on  my  brais 
flo  to^  her  fate,  I  tortured  my  mind  to  remember  each  circumstance  of  our  lairt 
Beeting— every  word  and  every  look  ;  and  as  I  called  to  my  meimny  the  pet- 
tish anger  of  my  manner  towards  her,  I  grew  sick  at  heart,  and  hated  mysdf 
fN'my  own  cold  ingratitude.    All  her  little  acts  of  kindness,  her  tender  care^ 
her  unwearying  food -nature,  were  before  me.    I  thought  of  ner  a»  I  had  seea 
her  often  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  when,  waking  from  some  sleep  of  pain,  she 
■at  beside  my  bed,  her  hand  pressed  on  my  heated  forehead ;  mn*  low,  cicir 
fuice  was  in  mv  ear;  her  soft,  mild  look,  beaming  with  hope  and  tender  pitv. 
Foot  Minette,  had  I  then  offended  you — was  such  the  return  I  made  fbraif 
your  kindness 

"  The  men  are  ready,  sir."  said  the  sergeant,  entering  at  the  moment. 

"  She  is  gone,"  said  1,  following  out  my  own  sad  train  of  thought,  and  poial» 
ing  to  the  vacant  stall  where  her  pony  used  to  stanfl. 

*«  Mademoiselle  Minette ^^ 

•*  Yes,  what  of  her — ^where  is  she  ?" 

*'  Marched  with  the  cuirassier  brigade  that  passed  here  last  night  at  twcHf 
oi'clock.  She  seemed  very  ill,  sir,  and  the  officer  made  her  sit  on  ofie  of  M 
wagons." 

•n^hich  road  did  thej;  take  ?" 

^  They  crossed  the  river,  and  mored  away  towards  the  forest.  I  fbiak  I 
heard  the  troop-sergeant  say  something  about  Satzbourg  atid  the  Tyrol." 

I  made  no  answer,  but  stood  mute  and  stupefied ;  when  I  was  again  rscalM 
to  thought  by  his  asking  if  my  baegage  were  reader  for  the  wagons. 

With  a  sullen  apathy  I  pointed  out  my  trunks  in  silence,  and,  throwiti|  imo 
last  look  on  the  room,  the  scene  of  my  former  sufTerine^  and  of  muth  bappiaeiV 
too.  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  e^ave  the  word  to  move  forward. 

As  we  passed  from  the  fate,  1  stopped  to  question  the  Mnt-tiffider  as  to  d« 
route  of  the  cuirassier  division ;  but  he  could  only  repeat  what  the  8en;n«l 
already  told  me ;  adding  there  were  men  slightlr  woonded  in  the  ecniadroD^ 
for  they  had  been  encaged  twice  within  the  week.  The  gates  elooea,  and  «t 
wwe  on  tiie  high-road. 
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LIMTZ. 


As  day  was  breakiiijg  we  came  up  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the  caTaliy 
ff  thejguard,  proceeding  to  join  Bessieres'  division  at  Lintz;  from  them  we 
learnea  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  were  already  far  in  advance,  several 
tntire  corps  having  marched  from  Liutz,  with  the  supposed  intention  of  occu* 
9vin£  Vienna.  Key's  division  it  was  said  was  also  bearing  down  from  the 
Tvrol :  Oavoust  and  Mortier  were  advancing  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Danubeu 
wDile  Lannes  and  Murat,  with  an  overwhelming  force  of  light  troops,  had  pushed 
forward  two  days'  march  in  advance  on  their  way  to  the  capital.  The  fate  oi 
Ulm  was  alreadjr  predicted  from  the  Austrian  city,  and  each  day's  intelligence 
seemed  to  make  it  only  the  more  inevitable.  Meanwhile^  the  Emperor  Francli 
had  abandoned  the  capital,  and  retreated  on  Brunn,  a  fortific^l  town  in  Moniviaf 
there  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  ally,  Alexander,  hourly  expected  froB 
Berlin. 

As  day  afler  day  we  pressed  forward,  our  numbers  continued  to  increases  a 
motley  force,  indeed,  did  we  present — cavalry  of  every  arms,  from  the  steel- 
clad  cuirassier  to  the  gay  hussar,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  guides,  and  lijght  cavalir^ 
all  mixed  up  together,  and  all  eagerly  recounting  the  several  experiences  of  the 
campaign,  as  it  fell  under  their  eyes  in  different  quarters.  Yrom  none,  how- 
ever, could  I  learn  any  tidings  of  Minette ;  for,  though  known  to  many  there, 
the  aetachment«she  had  Joined  had  taken  a  southerly  direction,  and  was  not 
crossed  by  any  of  the  others  on  their  march.  The  General  d'Auvergne,  I 
heard,  was  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor,  then  established  at  the 
BMMiastery  of  Miilk,  on  the  Danube. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Idth  November  we  arrived  at  Lintz,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Austria— but,  at  die  time  I  speak  of,  one  vast  barrack :  thirtjr-eidit 
tfanusand  troops  of  all  arms  were  ^ithin  its  walls — not  subject  to  the  riaid  ois* 
dpline  and  regular  command  of  a  garrison  town,  but  bivouacking  in  the  open 
streets  and  squares ;  tables  were  spread  in  the  thoroughfares,  at  which  the  divi- 
sions, as  they  arrived,  took  their  places,  and  after  refreshing  themselves,  moved 
en  to  make  wav  for  others.  The  great  churches  were  strewn  with  forage,  and 
sued  with  the  horses  of  the  cavaliy :  there  might  be  seen  the  limbering  steede 
of  the  cuirassier,  eating  their  corn  from  the  richly  carved  box  of  a  confessional  | 
here  lav  the  travel-stained  figure  of  a  dragoon,  stretched  asleep  across  the 
steps  or  the  altar;  tlie  little  cliapelries,  where  the  foot  of  the  penitent  awoke 
no  echo  as  it  passed,  now  rung  with  the  coarse  pest  and  reckless  ribaldry  of  the 
soldier;  parties  caroused  in  the  little  sacristies,  and  the  rude  chorus  of  a 
drinking-song  now  vibrated  throueh  the  groined  roof,  where  only  the  heaven- 
ward notes  of  the  organ  luui  been  heard  to  peal.  Tlie  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the 
guai^r-general,  where  the  generals  of  divisions  were  assembled,  nnd  from 
which  the  orderlies  rode  forth  at  every  moment  with  despatches.  The  one 
ciy — "  forward" — was  heard  everywhere.  They  who  before  had  claimed  leave 
Cm-  sli^t  wounds  or  illness,  were  now  seen  among  their  comrades,  with 
bandajged  arms  and  patched  faces,  eager  to  press  on.  ^  Maiiv  whose  rogiiiienti 
were  in  advance  became  incorporated,  for  the  time,  with  otner  corp^,  and  dis- 
mounted dragoons  were  often  to  be  met  with  mardiing  with  the  infantry  and 
mounting  guard  in  turn.  Every  thing  bespoke  haste.  The  regiments  who 
arrived  at  nidit,  frequentlv  moved  on  before  day  broke.  The  cavalry  oftea 
were  provided  with  trc«h  horses  to  press  forwanl,  leaving  their  own  for  the 
eorps  that  were  to  follow.  A  great  flotilla,  provided  with  all  the  necessariefl 
for  an  armjr  on  march,  moved  alonj^  the  Danube,  and  accompanied  tlie  ttQn«% 
each  day ;  in  a  word,  everjr  expedient  was  pract\s«i\  Vf\\\cV\  cwsX'WaL^^itv  ^«(j 
mawement  oTthe  Mrmjr,  JuBtifying  the  remark  so  odiiYk  re\>«A»X  w»w£v^^>a  v*.* 
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fieri  at  the  time— ''Z«  peHi  eaparal^  makes  more  use  of  our  Icigi  than  our 
bayonets,  in  this  campaign.'' 

^Tbe  same  evening  we  arriTed,  came  the  news  of  iht  surprise  of  Tienna  bf 
If  arat.  Nerer  was  there  such  jot  as  this  annooncement  spread  thnnigli  tne 
irmv.  The  act  itself  was  one  of  those  daring  feats  which  only  snch  as  he 
could  venture  on,  and^  indeed*  at  first  seemed  so  miraculous,  that  many 
r^sed  to  credit  it.  Pnnce  Anerberg*  to  whom  the  great  bridge  of  the  Danube 
was  intrusted,  had  prepared  every  thing  for  its  destruction  in  the  event  of  attack. 
The  wliole  line  of  wood-work  was  laid  with  combustibles ;  trains  were  set,  the 


work  was  in  a  blaze.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Sebastian  pushed 
tJirough  the  Faubourg  of  the  Leopoldstadt  at  the  head  of  a  strong  cavalij 
mtachment,  supportMl  by  some  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  and,  by  Murat'i 
frders,  concealed  his  force  among  the  narrow  streets  which  lead  to  the  bridge 
vom  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

This  done,  Lannes  and  Murat  advanced  carelessly  along  the  bridge,  whidi| 
from  the  frequent  passage  of  couriers  between  the  tvro  head-quarters,  had 
became  a  species  of  promenade,  where  the  officers  of  either  side  met  to  converse 
OB  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign:  dressed  simply  as  officers  of  the  stdll  th^ 
ttroUed  along  till  they  came  actuallv  beneath  the  Austrian  battery,  andf  then 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  Austrian  officers,  assuring  them  that  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  already  peace  proclaimed  between  the  two  eoontries. 

2e  Austrians,  trusting  to  their  story,  and  much  interested  by  what  tbi^  heard, 
(cended  from  the  mound,  and,  joining  them,  proceeded  to  walk  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  bridge,  conversing  on  the  probable  consequ^ices  of  the 
tmty,  when,  suddenlv  turning  round  by  chance,  as  they  walked  towards  the 
right  bank,  tney  saw  the  head  of  a  grenadier  column  approaclitaig  at  the  quick 

'fhe  thought  of  treachery  crossed  their  minds,  and  one  of  them,  rushing  to 
ihe  side  of  the  bridge,  call^  out  to  the  artillerymen  to  fire.  A  movement  wii 
aeen  on  the  battery,  the  matches  were  uplifted,  when  Murat,  dashing  forward, 
cried  aloud,  "  Reserve  your  fire,  there  is  nothing  to  fear."  The  same  instait 
tibe  Austrian  officers  were  surrounded:  the  sapjiers,  rushing  on  the  bridge, 
cleared  away  the  combustibles,  and  cut  off  the  trains ;  and  the  cavalry,  till  now 
fai  conc^ment,  pushing  forward  at  a  (^lop,  crossed  the  brklge,  followed  by  the 
penadiers  in  a  run,  bdbre  the  Austnans,  who  saw  their  own  officers  mingled 
with  the  French,  could  decide  on  what  was  to  be  done,  while  Murat,  springing 
en  his  horse,  dashed  onward  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons,  and  before  five  minutei  • 
dansed  the  battery  was  stormed,  the  gunners  capnired.  and  Vienna  won. 
»  Never  was  tiiere  a  eaup  de  mam  more  hardy  than  this—whether  we  look  to 
ihe  danger  of  the  deed  i&elf  or  the  insignificant  force  bv  which  it  was  accoa- 
plished :  a  few  horsemen,  and  some  companies  of  foot,  lea  on  b¥  an  heroic  cUefi 
thus  turned  the  whole  fortune  of  Europe ;  for,  by  securing  this  bridke,  Napoleos 
enabled  himself,  as  circumstances  might  warrant,  to  umte  the  diflferent  csrjp 
cf  his  army,  on  the  ridit  or  left  banks  of  the  Danube— ^md  other  direc}  his 
l^rations  acainst  the  Russians,  or  the  Austrians,  under  the  Archduke  ChsrieSi 
as  he  pleased. 

The  treachery  by  which  the  bold  deed  was  made  successfiil  was.  shii 
deemed  no  stain  on  the  achievement.  But  one  rule  of  judgment  exbted  in  (he 
imperial  army^— was  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  France,  and  to  the  honoar  of 
her  arms— that  covered  every  flaw,  no  matter  whether  inflicted  bf  dupUcttv,  or 
breach  of  faith.  The  habit  of  healine  all  vrbunds  of  conscience  by  a  bnlletiB 
had  become  so  general,  that  men  would  not  trust  to  the  guidance  of  their  owe 
reason,  till  confirmed  by  some  imperial  proclamation :  and  when  the  emperor 
declared  a  battle  gained,  and  glory  achieved,  who  would  gainsay  him  ?  It  tUi 
Uind,  headlong  confidence,  tended  to  lower  the  morale  of  the  nation,  in  is 
Mflal  d^ree  did  it  make  them  conqiierors  in  the  field  3  and  thus,  by  a  stra^ 
dEacfve  ixf  Providence,  would  it  neem,  wec«  ^bef  ympixvxA,  W  ^^EMMlms  tb 
WBrsrene  of  fortune,  wbick--wViftu  >^  4M6a»a&  ^^^Msa  VaJSnt^MSi^ 
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clouded,  and  their  confidence  in  him  shaken—was  to  fall  on  a  people,  who  lired 
m\y  in  the  road  intoxication  of  victory,  and  knew  not  the  sterner  virtues  that 
am  combat  with  defeat 

But  so  was  it  Napoleon  commanded  the  legions,  and  described  their  achieve- 
Bents :  he  led  them  to  tlie  charge,  and  he  apportioned  their  glory — the  heroism 
>f  the  soldier  had  no  existence,  until  acknowledged  by  the  proclamation  afler 
iie  brittle ;  the  valour  of  the  general  wanted  confirmation,  till  sealed  by  his 
ifiproval.  To  ^fight  beneath  his  eyes  was  the  greatest  glory  a  regiment  could 
insh  for — to  win  one  word  from  him  was  feme  itself  forever. 

If  I  dwell  on  these  thoughts  here,  it  is  because  I  now  felt  for  the  first  time 


lonour — was  this  the  bold  assertion  of  freedom  I  so  often  dreamed  ofr  How 
ew  of  that  armed  host  knew  any  thing  of  the  causes  of  the  war — how  mudi 
ewer  still  cared  for  them !  No  sentiment  of  patriotism — no  devotion  to  the 
nterests  of  liberty  or  humanity  prompted  us  on.  Yes ;  these  were  the  thou^ts 
irst  led  me  to  the  career  of  arms :  such^  ambitious  promptings  first  made  my 
leart  glow  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier. 

This  gloomy  dis^pointment  made  me  low-spirited  and  sad — nor  can  I  say 
irhere  such  reflections  might  not  have  led  me^-when  suddenly  a  change  came 
>ver  my  thoughts,  by  seeing  a  wounded  soldier,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Idortier's  division  witli  news  of  a  fierce  encounter  they  had  sustained  against 
KlntosoPs  Russians.  The  poor  fellow  was  carried  past  in  a  litter — his  arm  had 
leen  amputated  that  same  morning,  and  a  frightful^  shot-wound^  had  carried 
iway  part  of  his  cheek;  still,  amid  all  his  suffering,  his  eye  was  brilliant,  and  a 
mule  of  proud  meaning  was  on  his  li|>s. 

**  Lift  it  up,  Guillaume,  let  me  see  it  again,"  said  he,  as  they  bore  him  alon^ 
the  crowded  street. 

'*  What  is  it  he  wishes  ?"  said  I.    '^  The  poor  fellow  is  asking  for  something.*' 

^*  Yes,  mon  lieutenant.  It  is  the  aabre  a^hormeur  the  emperor  eave  him  this 
[iioming--4ie  likes  to  look  at  it  every  now  and  then— he  says  he  doesn't  mind 
the  pain,  when  he  sees  that  before  him — and  U^a  natural  ioo?^  ^ 

'*Sach  is  glory,"  said  I  to  myself;  "and  he  who  feels  this  in  his  heart,  haa 
DO  room  for  other  thoughts." 

**  O,  give  to  me  the  trampet*s  blast, 

And  the  champ  of  the  charger  prancing;  , 

Or  the  whiz  of  the  grape-shot  flying  past; 
That's  music  meet  for  daucing. 

Tralararala." 

lang  a  wild-looking  voltigeur,  as  he  capered  along  the  street,  keeping  time  to 
liis  rude  song  with  the  tramp  of  his  feet. 

**  Ha!  there  goes  a  fellow  from  the  Faubourg,"  said  an  officer  near  me. 

"  The  Faubourg,"  repeated  I,  asking  for  explanation. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure.    The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  supplies  all  the  reckless  devils 


be  kept  from  picking  and  stealing,  lying,  drinking,  and  gambling— there's  not  a 
man  might  not  be  a  general  of  division  in  time.  There  goes  another."  As  he 
spoke,  a  fellow  passed  by  with  a  goose  under  his  arm,  followed  bv  a  woman 
most  vociferously  demanding  restitution— while  he  only  amused  himself  by 
replying  with  a  mock  courtesy — deploring  in  sad  terms  the  unhappy  necessities 
rfwar,  and  the  cruel  hardships  of  a  campaign. 

^It's  no  use  punishing  those  fellows,"  said  tlie  officer:  '*  they  desert  m 
whole  companies,  if  you  send  one  to  the  saUe  dc police;  and  so,  we  have  onlr 
one  resource,  which  is,  to  throw  them  pretty  much  in  advaivc<^^^\vv\\ftaN^VMWt 
chastisement  to  the  enemy*  ajid,  sooth  to  say.lWy  aaV  fct  \xQ^\vcv%\i^VJ«.\  Vsnw^- 
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'  HiM«  ef«n  tbeM  fdlowi  leemed  to  ha^  Arir  «wb  ■enlwiwil  cf  g^ctj   > 
fpnblen  which,  the  more  I  reasoned  ov«r»  the  nore  pasded  did  1  tieecNBe. 

While  a  hundred  copjectures  were  hourly  in  ciroalatioo,  none*  WKwe  thin 
iMBMdiately  about  the  person  of  Napoleon,  eonid  possiblif  diTioe  the  qnarter 
Hffctit  the  great  blow  was  to  be  struck — althoudi  all  were  in  ezpectatioo  of  die 
«nlers  to  prepare  for  battle.  News  would  reach  us  of  marehhigB  and  counter- 
iMarehings— of  smart  skirmishes  here,  and  prisoners,  taken  there — ^yet  could  we 
MA  form  the  slightest  conception  of  where  the  chief  force  of  the  enenj  U^y — 
Bar  what  the  direction  to  which  our  own  army  was  nolnted.  Indeed,  our 
troops  seemed  to  scatter  on  every  side.  Marmont,  witn  a  strong  force,  waa 
demtched  towards  Or&tz,  where  it  was  said  the  Archduke  Charles  wan  at  the 
Aead  of  a  considerable  army.  Davoust  moved  on  Hun^iry,  and  occupied 
Pkobourg.  Bemadotte  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  Upper  Danube,  to  hold 
tte  Arebauke  Frederick  in  check,  who  had  escaped  from  UIra  with  tat 
'AoUsand  men.  Mortier's  corps,  harassed  and  broken  bv  the  engMenent 
^rith  Doctorof,  were  barely  sufficient  to  garrison  Vienna.  While  Soult,  Lannes^ 
Wd  Marat  pushed  forwanl  towards  Moravia,  vrith  a  strong  cavalry  force,  ana 
iMne  Inttalions  of  the  guard.  In  fact,  the  whole  ann][  was^  scattered  like  aa 
,4Baploded  shell — nor  could  we  see  the  means  by  which  its  wide-extended  frig- 
ittents  were  to  be  united  at  a  moment— much  less,  divined  qiot  to  whidi  their 
IBtombitied  force  was  to  be  directed. 
'    Had  these  Russians  been  fabulous  creatures  of  a  legend,  instead  of  men  of 

ffirtel  mould,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  endowed  wi<h  more  attributes  oT 
ooity  than  we  conferred  on  them :  sometimes  we  believed  them  at  one  side 
«f  the  Danube— sometimes  at  the  other;  now,  we  heard  of  them  as  retiyating^ 
%f  foreed  marches  into  their  native  fastnesses:  now,  as  encamped  in  the 
.BMHintain  regions  of  Moravia.    Yesterday,  came  the  news  that  they  had  laid 
^iflown  their  arms,  and  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war:  to-day  we  heard  of 
diem  as  having  forced  back  our  advanced  posts,  and  carried  off  several  sqoad- 
jnsna  as  prisoners.    At  length  came  the  positive  information,  tlmt  the  allied 
amies  were  in  cantonments  around  Olmutz,  while  Napoleon  had  poshed 
mward  to  Brunn,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  communicatinc  oy  tbe 
Uch-road  with  the  Russian  head -quarters.    It  was  no  longer  doubtnil,  thesy 
^rnere  the  great  struggle  was  to  be  decided,  and  thither  the  various  battalioof 
'Were  now  nirected,  by  inarches,  day  and  night. 

On  the  S9th  of  November,  our  united  detachments*  now  numbering  several 
Imndred  men,  arrived  at  Brunn.  I  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  head- 
quarters, where  I  found  General  D'Auverene  deeply  engaged  with  the  defiil* 
m  the  force  under  his  command:  his  brigade  had  been  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Murat ;  and  it  was  well  known,  the  prince  gave  little  rest  or  respite  to  those 
in  his  command.    From  him  I  learned  that  three  days  of  unsuccessful  negotia- 

em  had  just  passed  over,  and  that  the  emperor  had  now  resolved  on  a  r^at 
ttle;  indeed,  eveiy  moment  was  critical.  Russia  had  assume<i  a  decidediy 
iKMtile  asi>ect :  the  Swedes  were  moving  to  the  south :  the  Archduke  Chadrtf 
by  a  circuitous  route,  was  on  the  march  to  join  the  Russian  army,  to  wliose  aid 
fiesh  reinforcements  were  daily  arriving ;  and  Benningscn  was  hourly  expected 
'irlth  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  battle  was  inevitable;  and  sncha 
)Slpe  as,  by  its  result,  must  conclude  the  vrar. 

'  This  much  did  I  learn  from  the  old  aenend,  as  we  rode  over  the  field  tocptli<^i 
«Bamining,  with  caution,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  where  it  offered  fam- 
lies,  and  where  it  presented  obstacles  to  the  movements  of  cavalry.  8vdi 
urere  the  orders  issued  that  mominff  by  Napoleon  to  the  generals  of  hrigade, 
%ho  might  now  be  seen  traversing  the  ^ain,  with  the  steffs,  in  every  direcHoa- 
■Am  we  moved  along,  we  could  discover  in  the  distance  the  dark  columns  ofn^ 
CBemy,  marehin?  not  towards  us,  but  in  a  soutlierly  direction,  towardi  oir 
Oh^me  right.  This  movement  attracted  the  attention  of  sevend  others,  aod 
than  one  aid-de-camp  was  despatched  from  Brunn,  to  bring  the  intelli* 
die  emperor. 

me  evening  couriers  departed  in  every  direction  to  Bemadotte  iiKi 

^.  to  hasten  iSrward  at  once ;  even  Mortier,  wHh  Ids  mangled  divisoc* 

id  to  abandon  Vienna  to  a  division  of  Mannont's  army^  and  asove  to 


^flance  to  the  emperor. 
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ti  4ninii,  and  now  the  great  work  of  concentration  began.  Meanwhile,  the 
Il\.>sians  advanced,  and  on  the  30th  drove  back  an  advanced  post,  and  con* 
|>elled  our  cavalry  to  fall  back  behind  firunn. 

The  following  morning  tke  alhes  nmrnod  their  flank  moTement,  and  now, 
BO  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  their  plan,  which  was.  by  turning  our  right, 
to  cut.  u8  oflf  from  our  supporting  columns  resting  at  Vienna,  and  throw  oar 
retreat  back  upon  the  mountainous  districts  of  Bohemia.  In  this  way,  five 
massive  columns  moved  past  us,  scarce  half  a  league  distant  from  our  advanced 
l^t,  numbering  ei^ty  thousand  men,  of  which  fifteen  were  cavalry,  in  the 
last  perfect  condition. 

0«r  position  was  in  advance  of  the  fortress  of  Brunn :  the  head-miarteri  ef 
0ie  emperor  occupied  a  rising  piece  of  ground,  at  the  base  of  which  flowed  % 
email  stream,  a  tributary  to  some  of  the  numerous  ponds,  bv  which  the  ftew 
was  intersected.  The  entire  ground  in  our  front  was,  indeed,  a  succesnoiief 
these  small  lakes,  \«ith  villages  interspersed,  and  occasionally  some  stunted 
woods;  fi^reat  morasses  extended  around  these  ponds,  through  which  the  hifli* 
roads  led,  or  such  by-paths  as  conducted  from  one  village  to  another.  Here 
end  there  were  plains  where  cavalry  might  act  with  safety,  but  rarely  in  large 
bodies. 

Our  ridit  rested  on  the  lake  of  Mceritz,  where  Soult's  division  was  statione^ 
behind  miich,  thrown  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  the  observation  iff 
the  enemy,  was  Davoust's  corps,  the  reserve  occupying  a  rise  of  ^ound  beside 
Ike  convent  of  Reyi^ern.    Our  left,  under  Lannes,  occupied  the  hill  of  SantotiL. 
e  wooded  eminence,  the  last  of  a  Ions  chain  of  mountains,  running  east  ani 
west:  above  and  on  the  crest  of  the  neight  a  powerful  park  of  artillery  wie 
posted,  and  defended  by  strons;  entrenchments.    A  strong  cavalr]r  corps  wae 
fAaced  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain;  next  c^me  Bemadotte's  division,  sepa- 
rated bv  the  high-road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz,  from  the  division  under  Murs^ 
which,  besides  his  own  cavalry,  contained  Oudinot's  grenadiers  and  Bessieresr 
battalions  of  the  imperial  guard ;  the  centre  and  right  being  formed  of  SouH's 
division,  the  strongest  of  all.    The  reserve,  consisting  of  several  battalions  of 
4»e  guard  and  a  strong  artillery,  being  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Napoleon^ 
«be  employed  wherever  circumstances  demanded.    These  were  the  ai^x)si- 
ions  for  the  coming  battle,  made  with  all  the  precision  of  troops  moving  oo 

anvle.    Such  was  the  discipline  of  the  army  at  Boulogne,  and  so  perfectly 

Tanged  the  plans  o^  the  emperor,  that  the  ground  of  every  regiment  wae 

arked  out,  and  each  corps  moved  into  its  allotted  space  with  the  remlarity  oli^i 

me  piece  of  mechanism. 
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CHAPTER  XLYIir.' 


^  AUfTXBLm 


Tab  difpotttiont  for  the  baiUe  of  Austarliu  oceopiad  tho  entira  day.  From 
dM  Napoleon  was  on  horseback^  yititing  eTorr  poeition :  he  examined  each  hattaiy 
^th  the  akiU  of  an  old  officer  of  artillery ;  and,  neqnently  ditmoanting  from  hia  hone, 
carefully  noted  the  aligfateat  peeuUaritieii  of  the  grround---iemarkinff  to  hie  ataff,  wilh 
mn  acouracy  which  the  erent  ahowed  to  be  prophetic,  the  natore  of  Uie  atniggle,  as  the 
variotta  dreumatancea  oi  the  field  indicated  them  to  hia  practiaed  mind. 

It  was  already  late,  when  he  tamed  hia  horae'a  head  towaida  hia  biTonao-hot— a 
jcade  shelter  of  straw— and  rode  slowly  through  the  midst  of  that  great  army.    TIm 
Ordre  ctu  JtuTf  written  at  hia  own  dictation,  had  Joat  been  distiurated  amonff  the 
^oldiera :  and  now,  around  erery  watch-fire,  the  groupa  were  kneeling  to  jead  the 
inirit-etirring  lines  by  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
mlowers.    They  were  told  **  that  the  enemy  were  the  same  Russian  battaliona  thef 
luid  already  beaten  at  Hollabrun,  and  on  whose  flying  treoes  they  had  been  maiehisf 
inrer  aince.**— -**They  will  endeaYour,**  said  the  proclamation,  **  to  turn  ovr  right; 
but,  in  doing  ao,  they  must  open  their  flank  to  us— need  I  say  what  will  be  the  result? 
Soldiers,  so  long  as,  with  your  accustomed  valour,  you  deal  death  and  destruction  ia 
4wir  raidcs,  so  long  shall  I  remain  beyond  the  reach  of  fire;  but  let  the  ▼ictorr  profs^ 
«Ten  for  a  moment,  doubtful,  your  emperor  ahall  be  in  the  midat  of  yon.    Tnia  day 
anat  decide  forever  the  honour  of  the  infantry  of  France.     Let  no  man  leave  hu 
nnks  to  succour  the  wounded— 4hey  shall  be  cared  for  by  one  who  never  ibfgol  bk 
•oldiers ;  and  with  this  victory  the  campaipi  is  ended !'' 

Never  were  lines  better  calcuhited  to  atmiulate  the  energy  and  flatter  the  pride  d 
ihose  to  whom  they  were  addreesed.  It  was  a  novel  thing  m  a  general  to  commimi- 
eate  to  hia  army  the  plan  of  his  intended  battle,  and,  perhapa,  to  any  other  thsn  t 
TreikBh  army  the  disclosure  would  not  have  been  rated  aa  auch  a  favour ;  but  tiiBir 
vrailike  spirit  and  military  intelligence  have  ever  been  moal  remaikably  anited,tBi 
Ae  men  were  delighted  with  such  a  proof  of  confidence  and  eateem. 

A  dull  roar,  like  the  aound  of  the  distant  sea,  swelled  along  the  line  from  ths  ftr 

'  t,  where  the  convent  of  Reygem  atood,  and,  growing  loader  by  degrees,  pio- 
med  that  the  emperor  was  cooung. 

It  was  already  dark,  but  he  was  quickly  recognised  by  the  troops,  and  with  one 
burst  of  enthusiasm  they  seized  upon  the  straw  of  their  bivouaca,  and,  setting  firetoiti 
lield  the  biasing  masses  above  their  heads,  waving  them  wildly  to  and  fro,  amid  the 
«ries  of  **  Vive  PEmpereur.**  For  above  a  league  «3ong  tho  plain,  the  red  light  flsslied 
and  glowed,  marking  out,  beneath  it,  the  dense  squares  and  squadrona  of  araied  wv* 
tiers.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  Napoleon*a  coronation^  and  such  was  the  flU  by 
irhich  they  celebrated  the  day. 

The  emperor  rode  through  the  ranks  uncovered.  Never  did  a  prouder  smile  ligbt 
«p  his  features,  while,  throngingr  around  him,  ^e  veterans  of  the  Guard  stmgiled  to 
«atch  even  a  passing  glance  at  him.  *«  Do  but  look  at  us  to-morrow,  and  keep  Mfmd 
tiie  reach  of  shot,'*  said  a  ^^ grognardj'**  stepping  forward;  *'  weHl  bring  their  csnaoa 
«nd  theif^lours,  and  lay  them  at  thy  feet'*  The  marshals  themselves,  the  haodoMd 
▼etarana  of  ao  many  fights,  could  not  restrain  their  enthusiasm ;  mod  proflfbra  of  dsie* 
^on  unto  death  accompanied  him  aa  he  went. 

At  last,  all  was  silent  in  the  encampment;  the  soldiers  slept  beside  their  wsleb- 
flres,  and,  save  the  tramp  of  a  patrol,  or  the  "^t  vtW*  of  the  sentinels,  all  was  fdB- 
The  night  was  cbld  and  Bharp--m  cutting  wind  blew  across  the  plain,  which  gave  wiy 
4o  a  thick  mist— eo  thick*  the  aantries  could  scarcely  see  a  dozen  paces  off. 

I  sat  in  my  little  hovel  of  atnnr— -my  mind  far  too  much  excited  for  sleep— wstehbc 
the  Btara  aa  they  peeped  out  <me  bj  one,  piercing  the  gray  miat,  until,  at  last,  the  tv 
heoame  thin  and  clear,  and  a  fVoMf  atmosphere  succeeded  to  the  weighty  fog;  til 

¥  I  could  trace  out  the  vast  eolumaa,  aa  i!hfi^  XaN^iStCvc^VVj  ftao^qra  along  the  l^ 

*  M  gonenlf  wrapped  in  Ida  oloak)  aVe^t  aouAaVj  oxl  \Aa  iftsvn  tii9^DL\\darViir 
*'  bimttuDg  showed  that  liia  xeat  waa  u&V)io)Mnu  l^vw  t^vsiV)  ^^^^teaai* 
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to  creep  along — ^I  thought  it  itiuet  be  nigh  morning,  and  it  was  only  a  little  more  than 
midnignt.  Oar  position  was  a  small  rising  ground  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  left 
centre,  and  communicating  witli  the  enemy  s  line  by  a  narrow  road  between  the 
marshes.  This  had  been  defended  by  a  battery  of  four  guns,  with  a  stockade  in  front ; 
«nd  along  it  now,  for  a  considerable  distance,  a  chain  of  sentinels  were  placed,  who 
ehoald  eonununicate  any  movement  that  they  obsenred  in  the  Russian  lines,  of  whieh 
I  was  charged  to  convey  the  earliest  intelligence  to  the  Quariier'GiniraL  This  dttty 
alone  would  hare  kept  me  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  had  not  de  frame  of  my  mind  already 
«o  disposed  me ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  creeping  out,  from  time  to  time,  to  peer  throngh 
the  gloom,  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy^s  camp,  and  listen  with  an  eager  ear  for  any 
eoamls  from  that  quarter.  At  last,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  at  some  distance  off^ 
then,  a  few  minutes  after,  the  hurried  step  of  feet,  and  a  voltigeur  came  up  breathlsM 
with  haste— 

*'The  Russians  were  in  motion  towards  the  ri^ht.  Our  advanced  posts  could  hear 
the  roll  of  gruns  and  tumbrils  moving  along  the  plain,  and  it  was  evident  their  columns 
were  in  march.'* 

I  knelt  down  and  placed  my  ear  to  the  ground,  and  almost  started  with  the  distinet- 
ness  with  which  I  could  hear  the  dull  sound  of  the  large  guns  as  they  were  dragged 
along;— the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  them. 

I  awoke  the  jg^eneral  at  once,  who,  resting  on  his  arm,  coolly  heard  my  report,  and 
having  directedme  to  hasten  to  head^-quarters  with  the  news,  lay  back  again,  and  was 
asleep  before  I  was  in  my  saddle.  At  the  top-speed  of  my  horse  I  galloped  to  the 
rear,  winding  my  way  between  the  battalions,  till  I  came  to  a  gentle  rising  ground, 
where,  by  the  light  of  several  large  fires,  that  blazed  in  a  circle,  I  could  see  Uie  dis- 
mounted troopers  of  the  Chasseurs  a  cheval,  who  always  formed  the  imperial  body-guaid, 
Havinj^  giren  the  word,  I  was  desired  by  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  dismount,  and^ 
foUowinff  him,  I  passed  forward  to  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  where,  under 
shelter  m  some  sheaves  of  straw  piled  over  each  other,  sat  three  officers,  smoking  beside 
a  file. 

*'  Ha !  here  comes  news  of  some  sort,''  said  a  voice  I  knew  at  once  to  be  Muzat's. 
«  Well,  sir,  what  is'tr' 

^The  Russian  columns  are  in  motion.  Monsieur  le  Marechal — the  artillery  moriag 
vapidly  towards  our  right. 

**DtafVtrt!  it's  not  much  more  than  midnight.  Davoust,  shall  we  awake  the  em« 
perorl" 

*'  No,  no,"  said  a  harsh  voice,  as  a  shrivelled,  hard-featured  man  turned  round  from 
the  blaae,  and,  showing  a  head  covered  by  a  coarse  woollen  cap,  looked  far  more  like 
«  pirate  than  a  marshal  of  France ;  "  they'll  not  attack  before  day  breaks.  Go  back,** 
•aid  he,  addressing  me,  **  observe  the  position  well,  and  if  tliere  be  any  general  more* 
vnent  towards  the  southward,  you  may  report  it." 

By  ^e  time  I  regained  my  post,  all  was  in  silence  once  more — either  the  Russians 
tiad  arrested  their  march,  or  already  their  columns  were  out  of  hearing ;  not  a  gleam 
of  light  could  I  perceive  along  their  entire  position,  and  now,  worn  out  with  watching, 
1  threw  myself  down  among  the  straw,  and  slept  soundly. 

"There— there— that's  the  third,"  said  General  D'Auvergne,  shaking  me  by  the 
•honlder ;  '*  there  again— don't  you  hear  the  gfuns  1" 

I  listened,  and  could  just  distinguish  the  faint  booming  sound  of  far-off  artilleiy, 
-doming  up  fh>m  the  extreme  right  of  our  position.  It  was  still  but  three  o'clock,  and, 
ultfaoagh  the  sky  was  thick  with  stars,  perfectly  dark  in  tlie  valley.  Meanwhile,  we 
^oold  near  the  galloping  of  cavalry,  quite  distinctly,  in  tlie  same  direction. 

**  Mount,  Burke,  and  back,  to  the  Quartier-Gcnh-al — but  you  need  not,  here  coma 
of  the  staff." 


**  So,  D'AuTergne,"  cried  a  voice  whose  tones  were  strange  to  me,  *'  they  meoitata 
m  niffht-attack,  it  would  seem  ;  or  is  it  only  trying  the  range  of  iheir  guns  f" 

"1  think  the  latter.  Monsieur  le  Marechal ;  for  I  heard  no  small  arms,  and  even  now 
^  is  unlet  again." 

*«I  oelieve  you  are  right,"  said  he,  moving  slowly  forward,  while  a  numbet  ef 
«ffieers  followed  at  a  little  distance.     "You  see,  D'Auverprne,  how  correctly  the  r 
peror  judged  their  intentions.    The  brunt  of  the  battle  wvVV  b©  tjXjovA^ei^^Tfc* 
^ere— don't  jon  heur  bugles  in  the  valley  V  ^  ** 

A0  he  spoke,  the  music  of  our  tirailleurs'  bugles  arose  from  \i\^  ^eiiVfilwBX  ^'v  ^ 
MMln%  imra^  in  a  thick  beech  wood,  the  light  Infiantry  te^ta^xiNa  '^'W*  Y^^^^^^- 


"     !■■■■    ** 
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M  What  is  it,  D*EBt0ffe  r  *  Mid  ke  10  aa  <>Aeer  wko  gtlb^  «p  at  &• 
..   MThej  aaj  the  Raaaiaii  nafd«  air,  ia  mofinf  la  tba  Iml:  ow  akiimiahm  tera 
ft^Hen  to  fidi  back  without  firinff.** 

Aahahaaidthia^tfaaMaiahafBamadotia— Ibritwaaha    fmad  hia  horaa  aoddaaiy 

janiidf  and  rode  back,  foUowad  by  hia  ataff.    And  now  the  dnuM  beat  to  qaaiten 

.  ailoBff  theliiie,aiid  thahoaraetnunpetaof  the^avalrj  nif^tbe  baaid  aaauBoau^lha 

.  aqoadioiia  throuffaoat  the  field ;  while  between  the  aqaaraa,  and  in  the  imanmla  44*  the 

iattaliona,  tioffle  honemen  looped  paat  with  oidera.    Sonlt'a  di¥iaioii«  which  ax- 

.  tnded  for  neany  a  league  to  our  right,  was  the  firat  to  more,  and  it  aeemcd  like  oaa 

iraat  shadow  creeping  along  the  evth,  aa  column  beside  coiamn  marehed  atnddy 

-CBward.    Our  brigade  had  not  aa  yet  laeeiYed  ordera,  bat  the  men  were  in  madianw 

iba^de  the  horaea,  and  only  waiting  for  the  word  to  monnU 

The  suspense  of  the  moment  was  fearful :  all  that  I  had  eTer  dreamed  or  pietoiad 
Ja  myaelf,  of  a  aoldier*s  enthusiasm,  waa  fiunt  and  weak,  ooaspared  to  the  mh  of 
•anntiona  I  now  experienced.  There  must  be  a  magie  power  of  eoataay  in  the  ap- 
proach of  danger — some  secret  sense  of  bounding  delight,  mingled  with  the  chaaMi 
a#  a  battle—that  render  one  intoxicated  with  excitements  Each  iMoining  gun  1  baud 
MBt  a  wild  throb  through  me,  and  I  panted  for  the  word  "  forward*" 

Column  aifler  column  moT^  paat  uf,  and  diaappeared  in  the  dip  of  gioand  benaaA; 

aa  we  aaw  the  close  battalions  filling  the  wide  plain  in  front,  we  Mf^^  to  think 

it  waa  deatined  to  be  a  day  of  glorr,  peculiarly,  to  the  infiustiy.    Wliarefar  tb 

i-.aataro  of  the  field  permitted  shelter,  or  the  woods  afforded  coyer,  oar  troopa  waiaMBt 

.  iuiediately  to  occupy.    The  great  manceuTn  of  the  day  waa  to  be  the  piantng  of  the 

.  Meny^a  centre,  wheneyer  he  uioald  weaken  that  point,  by  the  endeaToor  to  tarn  oar 

4fghtfiank. 

A  6int  atreak  of  gray  light  waa  marking  the  horiaan,  when  the  sMe  aaas 
•  which  we  had  heard  at  inter^Us  ceased,  and  men,  aAer  a  paaae,  a  long,  loud  nU  of 
Htillerjr  iaaued  from  the  distant  right,  £»llowed  by  the  crackling  din  of  amall-aiM, 
which  increased  at  every  moment,  and  now  swelled  into  an  uninterrupted 


.  Arooffh  which  the  large  guns  pealed  from  time  to  time.    A  red  glare,  obacorsd  wm 
and  then  by  means  of  black  smoke,  lit  up  the  sky  in  that  qnailar,  where  almdf  the 
battle  waa  raging  fiercely. 
The  narrow  causeway  between  the  two  small  lakes  in  oar  front,  oondncted  to  m 

.  /lyen  space  of  ground,  about  a  cannon-shot  from  the  Russian  linia,  and  thia  wa  wtn 
BOW  ordered  to  occapv,  to  be  prepared  to  act  as  support  to  the  infimtrr  of  Soalfs  kft, 

.  wheiMTer  the  attack  begun.    Aa  we  debooched  into  the  plain,  I  beheld  a  groap  of 
konemen,  who,  wranped  up  in  their  cloaks,  sat  motionless  in  their  aaddlaa,  tfiatf 

*  lagarding  the  squaarons  as  they  iaaued  from  the  wood ;  theae  wero  Mluat  aad  hif 

.  ataff,  to  whom  was  committed  the  attack  on  the  Russian  gnard.    Hia  diyision  cengjslrf 
af  the  hussars  and  chasseurs  under  Kelleiman,  the  cuirassiers  of  D'AoTergna,  aad  tks 

.  kaayy  dragoons  of  Nansouty,  making  a  foroe  of  eight  thouMnd  aabiea,  aapportsd  bf 
twenty  pieces  of  field-artillery.  Agam  were  we  ordered  to  dismount,  for  althoagh  m 
ht$At  continued  to  rage  on  the  right,  the  whole  of  the  centre  and  lefi  weie  nneapgod* 
Thus  stood  we  as  the  sun  aroao  that  '*  Sun  of  Aualerlita"  ao  often  appealed  to.  aai 
fl|Kiatrophiaed  by  Napoleon,  aa  gilding  the  greateat  of  hia  gloriea.  The  miat  ffon  tbs 
lakea  snut  out  the  prospect  of  the  enemy's  lines  at  iiat,  but  gradually  thia  mtmik 
away,  and  we  could  perceiye  the  dark  cplumna  of  the  Ruaaiana,  aa  they  moved  af»idly 

.  slang  the  side  of  the  Pratzen,  and  continued  to  pour  their  thouaanda  towarda  BaigOBi 
At  laat  the  roar  of  the  musketry  swelled  loader  and  neater,  and  an  offioar,  falliMBf 
paat,  told  aa  that  Soult*s  right  had  been  called  up  to  aupport  DaToiiat*a  diviaioi.  This 

:  Jli  not  look  well :  it  proyed  the  Russiana  had  pressed  oyr  lines  doaely,  and  wa  waited 
impatiently  to  hear  further  intelligence.  It  was  eyident,  too,  that  oar  ikdit  WM  sufltr 
J^f  aeyerelT,  otherwiae  the  atta<3[  on  the  centre  would  not  haye  beeaadafsd.  Jart 
tiien,  a  wild  cheer  to  the  front  drew  oar  attention  thither,  and  we  aaw  the  Knada  of  Ihiii 
hMnenae  oolamna,  SouU*a  diyision,  adyancing  at  a  ran  towarda  the  enemy. 

**Par  St  Louis,**  cried  the  General  D*Auyergne,  aa  he  directed  hia  talaiiaope  m  ihs 
— '—  line,  **thoae  fellowa  hmye  loat  their  aenaea ;  aee  if  they  hava  noiaaoyad  their 


aMiUafy  aw^  firom  the  Pratxen,  and  weakened  their  oen)re  mora  and  men.    Scflt 


how  he  preases  hia  edamna  on.    There  they  go,  fiwtsr  aad  ftater;  iial 
thero*s  a  moyement  yonder — the  Roaaiana  peroeiye  tlieir  miataka.** 
lout!**  waa  now  heard  fhim  aqoadron  to  aquadroo :  while,  daahini^alaiigdia  fins 
m  th—Hwbolt,  Mnmt  rode  far  In  adyanee  of  hia  ataff   tha  mm  iHimavg  ki* 
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M  There  !*^  cried  D'Aurergne,  as  he  pointed  with  hn  finger,  *^  that  column  with  Hip 

ote — that°8  Vandamme^s  brigade  of  light  infantry  ;-*-€ee  how  thev 


yellow  shoalder-knote — that^s  Vandamme^s  brigade  of  light  infantry  ;-*-€ee  how  they 
fueh  on,  eager  to  be  first  up  with  the  enenw,  but  St.  Hilare^s  grenaoiers  have  got-  ih* 
•Urt  of  them,  and  are  already  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hill— at  is  a  race  between  them." 

And  80  had  it  becomo^— the  two  columns  advanced,  cheering  wildly,  while  the  ofll* 
Mn,  wsTinff  their  caps,  led  them  on,  and  others  rode  along  the  flanks,  urging  the  men 
forward.    The  order  now  came  for  our  squadons  to  form  in  charging  sections,  leaTtag 

r^es  for  the  light  artillery  between ;  tins  done,  we  moved  slowly  forward  at  a  walk-^ 
guns  keeping,  step  by  step,  beside  us.  A  few  minutes  aAer,  we  lost  sight  of  tho 
•Itacking  columns,  but  the  crashing  firo  told  us  they  were  ensaffed,  and  that  already 
the  flpreat  strugflrle  had  begun.  For  abovo  an  hour  we  remained  thus :  every  stir,  eveij 
word  loud  spoken  seeming  to  our  impatience  like  the  order  to  move.  At  last  the 
•quadrons  to  our  right  were  seen  to  advance,  and  then  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  whole 
line  showed  that  the  horses  themselves  participated  in  the  eagerness  of  the  moment  { 
and  at  last,  the  word  came  for  the  cuirassiers  to  move  up.  In  less  than  a  hundred 
yards,  we  wore  halted  again,  and  I  heard  an  aid-de-camp  telling  General  D'Auvervni 
that  DavottSt  had  suffered  immensely  on  the  right— that  his  division,  although  rein* 
foreed,  had  fallen  back  behind  Reygem— and  all  now  depended  on  the  attack  of  Sonlt^ 
oolnmns.  I  heard  no  more-— for  now  the  whole  line  advanced  in  a  trot,  and  as  our  for> 
tion  showed  an  unbroken  front,  the  word  came—**  fester"  and  **  fester.**    At 


■Mfged  from  tlie  low  ground,  we  saw  Soult*s  column  already  half-way  up  the  ascent ;-« 
Ibey  seemed  like  a  great  wedge  driven  into  the  enemy*s  centre,  wliich,  opening  as  thay    • 
advanced,  presented  two  surfaces  of  fire  to  their  attacic. 

•*  The  battery  yonder  has  opened  its  fire  on  our  line,**  said  D*Auvergno— "  we  eai^ 
BOi  remain  where  wo  are.*' 

**  Forward  !'*  **  charge  !**  came  the  word  from  front  to  rear,  and  squadron  af^  aqoad- 
lon  dashed  madly  up  Sie  ascent.  The  one  word  only  ** charge'*  kept  ringing  throagh 
■ly  head-«-aIl  else  was  drowned  in  the  terrible  din  of  the  advance.  An  Anstrian  bri* 
gade  of  light  cavalry  issued  forth  as  we  came  up,  but  soon  fell  back  under  the  oreii* 
whelming  pressure  of  our  force,  and  now  we  came  doiKm  upon  the  squares  of  the  red* 
blown  Russian  infantry.  Volley  afVer  volley  sent  back  our  leading  squadrons  woiiimI« 
ed  and  repulsed,  when,  unlimbering  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  the  horse  artillenr 
pevTed  in  a  discharge  of  grape-shot.    The  ranas  wavered,  and  through  their  den 

rsea  of  dead  and  dying  our  cuirassiers  dashed  in,  sabring  all  before  them.  In  vaia 
infantry  tried  to  form  again ;  sucoeessive  discharges  of  grape,  followed  by  cavalry 
attacks,  broke  through  their  firmest  ranks,  and  at  last,  retreating,  they  fell  back  nnder 
eover  of  a  tremendous  battery  of  field-guns,  which,  opening  their  fire,  compelled  oe  te 
letire  into  the  wood.  Nor  were  we  long  inactive.  Bemadotte*8  division  waa  now 
angaged  on  our  lei\  and  a  pressing  demand  came  for  cavalry  to  support  them.  Agais 
we  mounted  the  hill,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Russian  fpara,  led  on  by^  the  Archdoke 
Conatantine  himsclfy— «  splendid  bodr  of  men,  conspicuous  for  their  size  and  the 
eplendoor  of  their  equipment  Such,  however,  was  the  impetuous  torrent  of  our  aW 
lack,  that  they  were  broken  in  an  instant,  and,  notwithstanding  their  courage  and  de» 
votion,  fresh  masses  of  our  dragoons  kept  pouring  down  upon  them,  and  they  were 
aabied  almost  to  a  man.  WhQe  we  were  thus  engaged,  tae  battle  became  general 
from  left  to  right,  and  the  earth  shook  beneath  the  thundering  sounds  of  two  hundred 
mat  guns.  Our  position,  for  a  moment  victorious,  soon  changed,  for,  having  followed 
toe  retreating  squadrons  too  far,  the  waves  closed  behind  us,  and  we  now  saw  that  m 
dense  cloud  of  Austrian  and  Russian  cavalry  were  forming  in  our  rear.  An  instant  of 
hesitation  would  have  been  fatal.  It  waa  &en,  a  tall  aira  splendidly  dressed  horae- 
man  broke  from  the  line,  and  with  a  cry  to  '*  follow,**  rode  straight  at  the  enemy* 
It  waa  Murat  himself,  sabre  in  hand  who,  elearing  his  way  through  the  Ruasiana, 
epened  a  fiath  for  us :  a  few  minutes  afler,  we  had  gained  the  wood,  but  one-third  of 
oar  force  nad  fallen. 

"  Cavaliy  !*' — ^^'oAValry  I**  cried  a  field-officer,  riding  down  at  headlong  speed,  hie 
ftee  covered  with  blood  from  a  sabre  cut—*'  to  the  front'*  '. 

The  order  was  given  to  advance  at  a  gallop,  and  we  found  ourselves  next  inatanl^ 
band  to  hand  with  the  Ruasian  dragoons,  who,  having  swept  along  the  flank  of  Benup 
dotte'a  division,  were  sabring  them  on  all  aides.    On  we  went,  reinforced  by  Naai^ 
aonty  and  his  carabineers,  a  body  of  nigh  seven  thousaTid  mexk.    XX'wias^ViRfti^  y_ 
ibrce  could  stem — the  tide  of  victory  waa  with  ua,  and  we  awc^X  ^o^tt^  "^v^^  ^J'^"*' 
wawe,  the  wAntijr  adyaDcing  in  liaCf  for  milee  at  eiihei  avde^  ^\a\.e  '^>Dk»VA\sn.^;^naf^^'3 
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vtillerr  kept  up  a  muideroiiB^fiTe  withmit  OMsing.  ESntire  colmmit  of  the  enemir 
Mnendered  as  prisoners— guns  were  eaptored  at  eaeh  instant,  and  only  bj  a  rninde 
dUd  ^e  aichdake  escape  oar  hoseara,  who  followed  him,  till  he  was  loat  to  Tiew,  ii 
tiie  flying  ranks  of  the  allies.  As  we  gmined  the  crest  of  the  hill,  we  were  in  time  tt 
•ee  Boolt's  Tictorioas  columns  driTing  the  enemy  befbre  them,  while  the  imperial 
foard,  up  to  that  moment  unengaffed,  reinforced  the  grenadiers  on  the  right,  sad  brolw 
Uiroagh  the  Russians  on  erery  siae. 

The  attempt  to  outflank  us  on  the  right,  we  had  perfectly  retorted  on  the  left,  wheis 
Lannes*s  division,  OTerlapping  the  line,  pressed  them  on  two  sides,  and  drove  them 
back,  still  fighting,  into  the  plain,  which,  with  a  lake,  separated  the  allied  armies  froia 
the  village  of  Austerlitz ;  and  here  took  place  the  most  dreadful  occurrence  of  the  dijr 
The  two  roads  which  led  through  the  latce  were  soon  so  encumbered  and  blocked  ra 
by  ammunition-wagons  and  carts,  that  they  became  impsesable ;  and  as  the  masses  ot 
the  fugitives  thickened,  ther  spread  over  the  lake,  which  happened  to  be  frosen. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  emperor  came  up,  and  seeing  tne  cavalry  halted,  and  as 
longer  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  columns,  ordered  up  twelve  pieces  of'^the  artillcvyof 
the  Imperial  Guard,  which,  from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  opened  a  murderous  fire  on  toeok 
Tlie  slaughter  was  fearful,  as  the  discharges  of  grape  and  round  shot  cut  channeli 
through  the  jammed-up  mass,  and  tore  the  dense  columns,  as  it  were,  into  fragmeDts. 
Dreadful  as  the  scene  was,  what  followed  far  exceeded  it  in  horror ;  for  soon  tbs 
■hells  began  to  explode  beneath  the  ice,  which  now,  with  a  succession  of  reporti 
louder  than  thunder,  gave  way.  In  an  instant,  whole  regiments  were  engulfed,  and 
•mid  the  wildest  cries  of  despair,  thousands  sank,  never  to  appear  again,  whUe  tlit 
deafening  artillery  mercilessly  played  upon  them,  till  over  that  nroad  soriaoe  no  living 
thing  was  seen  to  move,  wnile  beneath  was  the  sepulchre  of  five  thousand  moL 
About  seven  thousand  reached  Austeilitx  by  another  road  to  the  northward;  but  even 
these  had  not  escaped,  save  for  a  mistake  or  Bemadotte,  who,  most  unaoeoontsbly,  ai 
it  was  said,  halted  his  divison  on  the  heights.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  not  a  soldiff  . 
of  the  Russian  right  win?  had  been  saved. 
.  The  reserve  cavalry  and  the  dragoons  of  the  ^  Guard*'  were  nowioalled  up  from  Iba 

Cirsuit,  and  I  saw  my  own  regiment  pass  close  by  me,  as  I  stood  amid  the  staf,rosBl 
urat.  The  men  were  fresh,  and  eager  for  th'e  firay:  yet  how  many  fUl  in  tbatpp 
suit,  even  after  a  victory !  The  Russian  batteries  continued  their  fire  to  the  last  lln 
cannoneers  were  cut  down  beside  their  guns,  and  the  cavalry  made  repeated  dniVBi 
on  our  advancing  sauadrons ;  nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  day  they  fell  back,  kavuf 
two-thirds  of  their  forco  dead  or  wounded  on  die  field  of  battle. 

On  evory  side  now  were  to  be  seen  the  flying  columns  of  the  sUiee,  body  foUoinl 
by  the  victorious  French.  The  guns  still  thundered  at  intervals ;  but  the  load  roir 
of  battle  was  subdued  to  ike  crashing  din  of  charging  sauadrons,  and  the  distant  com 
of  the  vanqubhers  and  the  vanquished.  Around,  and  about,  lay  the  wounded,  in  all , 
the  fearful  attitudes  of  suflRsring ;  and  as  we  were  fully  a  league  in  advance  of  ctf 
original  position,  no  succour  haid  yet  arrived  for  the  poor  fUlows  whose  oourags  hal  ' 
carried  them  into  the  very  squares  of  the  enemy. 

Most  of  the  staff— myself  among  tiie  number— were  despatched  to  the  rear  iat  saaii^ 
anee.  I  remember,  as  I  rode  along  at  my  fastest  speed,  oetween  the  eolnmns  of  it*  * 
fiuitry  and  the  fragments  of  artillery,  which  covered  ^the  ground,  that  a  ptkim  d 
dragoons  came  thundering  past,  while  a  voice  shouted  out  **Flaee^  Phu  i"  smMf 
h  was  the  emperor  himself,  I  drew  up  to  one  side,  and  uncoverhig  my  beao,  itt  ■ 
patience  till  he  had  passed,  when,  wiA  tiie  speed  of  four  horses  urgSd  to  their  4|ttMilf 
m  ealeche  flew  by,  two  men  dressed  like  oouners  seated  on  the  bca:  thejmadeftrtti 
high-road  towards  Vienna,  and  soon  dinppeared  in  the  distanee. 

*«  What  can  it  meanV  said  I,  te  an  ofnoer  beside  me— ^«  not  his  ma^feetj,  iurslyf 

*'No,  no  "  replied  he,  smiling;  ««it  is  General  Lebmn  on  his  way  to  I^iis»«fi 
the  news  of  the  victory.  The  emperor  is  down  at  Reygem  yonder,  where  hs  hi* 
Just  written  the  bulletin.  I  warrant  you,  he  follows  that  caleehe  widi  hie  im;  h>^ 
lather  see  a  battery  of  guns  carried  off  by  the  enemy,  than  an  aile  brack  ttsn  ^ 
nomsot.'* 

.  Thos  dosed  the  great  day  of  Austerliti— a  hundred  mnam^  ttxtf^etam  ikamd 
■riiyg^ycad  Ihirty^i^ 
BvfioiDiiciu 
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CHAPTER  XUX. 


THE   FIELD   AT   MIDNIGHT. 


Wb  passed  the  niolit  on  the  field  of  battle— a  night  dark  and  starless :  the  heaTeiw 
were,  indeed,  clothed  with  black,  and  a  heavy  atmosphere,  loniAng  and  gloomy,  spread 
like  a  pall  over  the  dead. and  the  djring !  Not  a  breath  of  air  moved ;  and  the  ffroans 
of  the  wounded  sighed  through  the  stillness,  with  a  melancholy  cadence  no  woras  can 
•onvej !  Far  away  in  the  distance,  the  moving  lights  marked  where  fatigue-partiea 
went  m  search  of  their  comrades.  The  emperor  himself  did  not  leave  the  saddle  till 
Aigfa  morning ;  he  went,  followed  by  an  ambulance,  hither  and  thither  over  the  plains 
fecalling  the  names  of  the  several  re^ments,  enumerating  their  dee  is  of  prowess^ 
and  even  asking  for  many  of  the  soldiers  by  name.  He  ordered  large  fires  to  bo 
iiriited  throughout  the  field,  and  where  medical  assistance  could  not  be  procured,  the 
Officers  of  the  staff  might  be  seen  covering  the  wounded  with  great-coats  and  cloaks^ 
and  rendering  them  such  aid  as  lay  in  their  power.  Dreadful  as  the  picture  wa»— 
fettrfiil  reverse  to  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  that  vast  army  the  morning  sun  had  shone 
upon,  in  all  the  pride  of  strength  and  spirit— yet  even  here  was  there  much  to  make 
one  feel  that  war  is  not  bereflL  of  its  humanizing  influences.  How  many  a  soldier  did 
I  set)  that  night,  blackened  with  powder — ^his  clothes  torn  and  ragged  with  shot,  sit- 
ting beside  a  wounded  comrade,  now  wetting  his  lips  with  a  cool  draught— now 
cheerin&r  his  heart  with  words  of  comfort.  Many,  themselves  wounded,  were  tending^ 
otherSf  less  able  to  assist  themselves.  Acts  of  kindness  and  self-devotion— not  less 
in  number  than  those  of  heroism  and  courage— -were  met  with  at  every  step ;  while 
among  the  sufferers  there  lived  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  that  seemed  to  lighten  Ae 
worst  pangs  of  their  agony.  Many  would  cry  out,  as  I  passed,  to  know  tne  fate  of 
the  day,  and  what  became  of  this  regiment,  or  of  that  battalion.  Others  could  but 
articulate  a  faint  ^*  Five  rEmpereur^^^  which  in  the  intervals  of  pain  they  kept  repeat- 
ing, as  thoucrh  it  were  a  charm  against  suffering ;  while  one  question  met  me  everr 
instant—**  What  says  Le  petit  Capnrul?  is  he  content  with  us  r'  None  were  insensi- 
ble to  the  glorious  issue  of  that  day ;  nor,  amid  all  the  agony  of  death,  dealt  out  in 
every  shape  of  horror  and  misery,  did  I  hear  one  word  of  anger  or  rebuke  to  him,  for 
whose  ambition  they  had  shed  their  hearts*  blood. 

Having  secured  a  fresh  horse,  I  rode  forward  in  the  direction  of  Austerlitz,  where 
our  cavsury,  met  by  the  chevaliers  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  sustained  the 
greatest  check,  and  the  most  considerable  loss  of  the  day.  The  old  dragoon  who  ac- 
companied mc,  warned  me  I  should  find  few,  if  any,  of  our  comrades  living  there;' 
^  Ventre  bleu !  lieutenant !  you  can't  expect  it ;  the  first  four  squadrons  went  down 
like  one  man ;  for  when  our  fellows  fell  wounded  from  their  horses,  they  alwaye 
ssbied  or  shot  them  as  they  lay." 

I  found  his  information  but  too  correct.  Lines  of  dead  men  lay  beside  their  horses^ 
ranoed  as  Uiey  stood  in  battle,  while  before  them  lay  the  bodies  of  the  Russian  gnardt 
theur  gorgeous  uniform,  all  slashed  with  gold,  marking  them  out,  amid  the  duU,  rossel 
costumes  of  their  comrades.  In  many  places  were  they  intermingled,  and  showed 
where  a  hand-to-hand  combat  had  been  fouffht ;  and  I  saw  two,  clasped  rigidly  in 
each  other's  grasp,  who  had  evidently  been  shot  by  others,  while  struggling  for  the 
mastery. 

M I  tmd  youy  men  lieutenant,  it  was  useless  to  come  here ;  this  was  '  a  la  morf 
while  it  lasted ;  and,  if  it  had  continued  much  longer,  in  the  same  fashion,  it's  hsid 
to  say  which  of  us  had  been  going  over  the  field  now  with  lanterns." 

TVk)  true,  indeed.  Not  one  wounded  man  did  we  meet  with,  nor  did  one  human -Toioe 
Viesk  thesUeoce  around  us.  "  Perhaps,"  saM  I,  ^  they  may  have  already  carried  up  the 
wennded  to  the  village  yonder.  I  iwe  a  great  blase  of  light  there :  ride  forward^  saA 
leemifitbeso.^  ^^^       v 

WbsB  I  hsJ  dismissed  ibeoiderljrf  I  dismofoiKtod  faqmm'^\i<iCTfc^^»^'^^^«*^^*"^ 
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tliv6f  amid  that  dreadful  heap  of  dead.  A  low  brushwood  co>VBred  the  groimd  in  oei^ 
tain  places,  and  here  I  perceived  but  few  of  the  cayalry  had  penetrated,  while  tha 
IpiWntry  were  all  tirailleurs  of  the  Russian  guard,  bayoneted  by  oar  adrancing  colomns. 
Aa  I  approached  the  lake,  the  ground  became  more  rugged  and  aneren.  and  I  waa 
tbout  to  turn  back,  when  my  eye  caught  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  light  reflected  in  the 
water.  Picketing  my  horse  where  he  stood,  I  adraneed  alone  towards  the  light,  which  I 
•aw  now  was  at  the  foot  of  a  little  rocky  crag  beside  the  lake.  As  I  drew  near,  I 
•topped  to  listen,  and  could  distinctly  hear  the  deep  tones  of  a  man*s  Toice,  as  if 
broKen  at  intervals  by  pain,  while  in  his  accents  I  thought  I  could  trace  a  tone  of  Indig 
Dant  passion,  rather  than  of  bodily  suffering. 

«*  Leave  me,  leave  me  where  I  am,"  criM  he,  peevisUy,  ^  I  uovigfat  I  migkt  hate 
hMd  my  last  few  momAits  tranquil,  when  I  atagg|ered  thua  far.'* 

«« Come,  come,  comrade,'*  said  another,  in  a  voica  of  eomfo(tiii|^*M  come,  tfacm  wart 
Mvar  faint-lMarted  before.  Thou  haat  had  thy  ahaie  of  bnuaea,  and  eared  litsla 
about  them  too.    Art  drr  V 

**  Yea,  give  me  another  drink.  Ah !"  cried  he,  in  an  ezcitad  tone,  **  iSkej  tam\ 
•ianil  before  the  *  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard.'  Sacre  Mm/  how  proud  ^Lepdil  Oaptnt 
will  be  of  thUi  day !"  Then,  droppiAg  hia  roica,  he  muttered,  ^  What  ca»  I,  who% 
fnwd.    I  have  my  billet,  and  must  be  going." 

•*  Not  aof  ^monenfmU  #'  thou'lt  have  the  oroaa  for  thy  dajr'a  work ;  he  knowa  jwm 
Will;  I  aaw  him  anaile  to-day,  when  thou  madeat  the  aalute  in  paaaiiur.'* 

«* Didst  thou  that  1"  said  the  wounded  man  with  eagemeaa;  **  did  ne  anilal    Ah^ 
villain!  how  you  can  allure  men  to  abed  their  haart'a  blood  by  n  amile.    Ho  knowa 
nal    That  he  ought,  and  if  he  but  know  how  1  Iny  have  aowy  Wd  aaad  tbo  baat  av^ 
^aon  of  hia  staff  to  look  after  mo." 
.  **  That  he  would,  and  that  he  will;  courage  and  cheer  up.** 

'^Noynof  I  don't  care  for  it  now;  111  never  go  back  to  the  fegimont  again  loealdi^ 
4aU!" 

Aa  ho  spoke  the  last  words,  hia  voice  became  fiuntar  and  ftinlar,  and  at  laat,  way 
tat  in  a  hiccup— partly,  aa  it  aeepMdt  from  emotion,  and  partly  from  bodily  aafibria^ 

^  OtU  mtfe?'^  cned  his  companion,  aa  the  claah  of  my  aabre  annonnead  my  appraaat 

**  An  officer  of  the  eighth  huasara,"  said  I,  in  n  low  ToioOy  fearing  to  diaitnib  tlMi 
wounded  man  aa  he  lay  with  hia  head  aunk  on  hia  kneea. 

**Too  late,  comrade,  too  late,"  aaid  ho  in  a  atifled  tone ;  **  the  adar  of  louto  baa 
«Mno— I  muat  away." 

<*  A  brave  cuirassier  of  the  goard  ahonld  nover  aay  ao  wbilo  he  baa  m  ohaaoo  left  la 
•anro  hu  emperor  in  another  f^ld  of  battle." 

^  Vim  PEmpertur^  vtse  rEnmerewr'  shouted  bo  madly,  aa  ho  lifted  bte  bolMt  aal 
Iried  to  wave  it  above  his  head;  but  the  exertion  brought  on  a  violent  flt  of  oongbiaff 
wbieh  choked  his  utterance,  while  a  torrent  of  red  blood  goahad  from  bia  moutb,  anl 
daingod  hia  neck  and  cheak 

*<Ah,  manDieth  that  cry  baa  been  his  death,"  aaid  tbaoChar:  wringb^  bia  haada  Ia 
vltarmiaery. 

M  Where  ia  he  wounded?"  aaid  I,  kneeling  down  beaide  tba  aiek  maat  who  wur 
IqTt  half  on  hia  foeo,  upon  the  grass. 

*«In  the  chest,  through  the  lung,"  whispered  the  other,  **  he  doaan*t  know  tba  duatw 
mm  bim ;  it  waa  he  told  me ;  there  was  no  hope.  *  Yon  may  leave  him,*  aaid  bo,  *an 
bour  or  two  more  are  all  that's  led  him'-— as  if^  I  could  leave  a  comrade  wo  all  lofai» 


Mj  poor  fellow,  it  is  a  sad  day  for  the  old  Fourth  when  thou  are  taken  from  tbaai^'* 
I    ««Ha,  was  ho  of  the  Fourth,  then  V  aaid  1,  remembering  the  regimont. 
<<Yaa,  jmrhUm!  and  though  but  a  oorpocal,  ho  waa  well  known  thioagfaout  tha 

"Pioche,"  cried  I,  in  agony,  "is  thU  Piochel" 

<*Here,"  said  the  wouided  man,  hearing  the  nama,  and  anawadn^  ••  If  on  paiadi^ 
^hae^moneommandanU  but  too  fkint,  I'm  afraid,  for  duty;  I  ftel  weak  tpilnf,**  wm 
b«»  aa  he  pressed  hia  hand  upon  hu  aido,  and  then  alowiy  aaak  baefc  a^inat  m  ml^ 

id  dropped  his  anna  at  either  aide. 

^Cotta,"aaidl,««wemuatloaanotiniot  letwoanybiaitotb^  Mou    If 

la  can  bo  dona»  he'll  moat  with  oasa  i    ^n 

^Huttl  mon  Meulenani^  don't  \et  him  Yieai  lou.  VMak  fA  <bal\  Iba 

iii4  «hiB9  w«iML>>MCtek 
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few  f-wiUmi  hf^^mwM  lie*U  avrer  stir  fimn  wlune  he  is— Iratll  M^  nwMiiHiliiiil /'  mid, 
1m  In  Um  lowest  whisper,  <*  he  is  detennined  to  die ;  when  his  sqosdron  foil  beek  firaim 
the  Rossisn  saoare,  he  rode  on  their  bayonets,  and  cat  at  the  men  wliile  the  artilUij 
irasjplayinff  all  about  him.    He  told  me  this  morning,  he*d  ne?er  leave  the  fiahL** 

^  ^oor  fellow,  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  sad  resolution  Y'* 
§  *^Mkf9i!  a  mere  trifle  after  all,**  said  the  oUier,iAiruggiiiff  his  shoulders,  and  mskfig' 
a  trae  French  grimace  of  contempt,  *'  you'll  smile  when  ru  tell  you;  but  he  takes  tt 
to  heart,  poor  fellow.    His  mistress  mm  been  false  to  him;  no  great  matter  that,  yom*A 
•my;  hot  so  it  is,  and  nothing  more ;  see,  how  still  hs  lies  now;  is  he  sleepinff t^       j 

^  I  lear  not,  he  looks  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood ;  come,  we  must  have  him  ot/L 
of  this;  here  comes  my  orderly  to  assist  us;  if  we  oarry  him  to  the  road,  FU  fiad  • 
eaim|e  of  some  sort.'* 

I  said  this  in  a  tone  of  command,  to  silence  any  scruples  hemudit  still  have  sbsat 
obajhag  his  comrade,  in  nreferenoe  to  the  orders  of  an  officer.  Be  obeyed  with  te 
instinct  of  discinline,  ana  proceeded  to  fold  his  deafc,  in  sueh  a  manner  timt  we  nsiMI 
cnnjr  the  woonoed  man  between  us. 

lim  poor  corporal,  too  weak  to  resist  us,  ftdnt  fimn  blseding,  sad  nnml  slnpiH 
snflMsd  himsrif  to  be  lifted  upon  the  cloak,  vA  never  ntteied  a  woid  or  a  eryi  se  !!• 
bero  him  along  between  us. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  came  up  with  a  convor  eouduetiitf  sevenlevttr 
with  the  wounded,  to  the  convent  of  Reygem,  whidi  now  had  been  fitted  up  as  M 
lio^taL    On  one  of  these  we  secured  a  place  for  our  poor  fkknd,  vA  walked  akn^ 


him  towards  the  convmt.  As  we  went  slong,  I  questioned  his  comrade  olossft 
csi  the  point,  and  he  told  me,  that  Pioche  had  resolved  never  to  survive  the  battle^  wmk 
liad  taken  leave  of  his  firiends  the  evening  before.  **  Ah,  psrMni/*'  added  1m  wllhp 
energy,  ^mademoiselle  is  pretty  enough;  there's  no  denying  that,  bnt  her  head  tar 
tmiaad  by  iaUery  and  sofl  speechee ;  aU  the  nyyoui4ffoUows  of  the  hussar  legiMMtv 
the  aiddeesmps,  ay,  and  ssbm  of  the  generals  too--have  paid  her  ao  mueh  atteailsa^f 
thai  it  eeald  not  be  expected  shs'd  care  for  apoor  ooiporal— not  but  that  Pioche  ll  #> 
Iwmva  ftikwr  and  a  fine  soldier    sscrisft  /  he'dbenodMmeditloaBygid'sdboteet  fc«i^ 

**  Miastte,  the  vivandiore      ■ "    """'  *• 

"Ay,  to  be  sere,  eiti  UtuUmmi    I'd  warrant  yen'must  hifa  kn6<wn  hart" 
M  What  of  her — ^whera  is  she  t"  said  I,  burning  with  impatience, 
••She's  with  the  wounded,  up  at  Reygem  yonder.    They  sent  ibr  her  to  HefflNNii 
yesterday,  where  she  was  with  the  reeerve  battalioaa.    Mm  foil  yea  don't  thiak  aMt: 
Mlawa  VFoald  do  without  Minette,  at  the  ambulance,  where  there  was  \  batda  Is  ha 
Ibnght!  Tliey  say,  they'd  hud  work  enough  to  msks  hsr  oome  up,  after  all"  shs%  %-. 
■tisSnge  girl— that  she  is." 
•«Ilow  was  that  1  has  she  taken  ofienee  with  die  Fourth  I" 


««No,thatisnotit;  she  likee  the  old  reffinent  in  her  heart.  Fd  never  heliava  Av 
didn*tp  bat— ^"  Here  he  dropped  hisvo&e  to  a  low  whiter,  as  if  dieadiag  ta  h# 
overhesid  by  the  wounded  man — ^^  but  they  say— who  knows  if  it's  true-«-lhat  wtar 
she  was  left  behind  at  Ulm  or  Elchingen,  or  somewhere  iq>  there  on  the  Daanbe^  that 
Asas  was  a  young  fellow— I  heard  his  aame,  too^  but  I  forget  it— who  was  brouglit  Ik 
badly  wounded,  uid  that  mademoiselle  was  left  to  watehm  nurse  him;  he|p&wilr 
in  tiaMHiv  the  thfaig  was  not  so  serious  ss  they  bought;  and,  what  do  yea  thiak  ~^~ 
4i8  return  he  made  9ie  poor  girW- he  seduced  hsr  I'* 

MK's  lUse,  fides  as  hell  I'^eried  I|  bunting  with  passioa;  <•  wbo  has  darsd  to 
sodi  a  calumny  t" 

^Don't  be  angry,  mon  lieutenant;  fhsn are pleaty  to  aaawor  ibr  the leport; 
ifitwasyr-— '^^— " 


*«Tas;  it  was  hyiay  bedside  she  watched;  it  was  totas  she  aave  thateaift 
kiiidnesa  by  which  1  recovered  firom  a  dangerous  wound ;  but  so  nr  firani  this 
isaailil— " 

^  ^Whydid  she  leave  yoa,  then,  and  mareh  night  and  day  wUh  the  nhisseit  biigai» 

iaIotfialVroll— whydidshe  teQhsr  friends, thai  she'd  never  see  thd eU  FoaMto 

spiat— .vrty  did  she  firet  herself  into  an  illnssi       " 

••  Did  she  do  this!  poor  girL" 

••Ayttfiatshedids  bal,iaMhsp.yoaBaf«rhaaiioCia\tkSi».  \«ii^f«de|  w|s 
ifaitjwVf  fta  saihr  la  a  bnlMB  sfUH^  siuafiAyi  %^ii^ 
-^  lAv  wtei  yoa'm  diiia.** 

SeS 
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I  tamed  indignantly  from  him  without  a  leply,  for  while  my  pride  leroltod  it 
answering  an  accusation  from  such  a  quarter,  my  mind  was  haraaocd  bj  the  nd  fiM 
of  poor  Minette,  and  perplexed  how  to  account  for  her  sudden  departure.  Mj  silim 
at  once  arrested  my  companion's  speech,  and  we  walked  along  the  remainder  ^  tin 
way,  without  a  word  on  either  side. 

'rhe  day  was  just  breaking  when  the  first  wagon  of  the  conroy  entered  the  gates  of 
the  convent.  It  was  an  enormous  mass  of  building,  originally  destined  for  the  reoeptioi 
of  about  three  thousand  persons,  for,  in  addition  to  the  priesUy  inhabitants,  there  wera 
tw3  great  hospitals,  ahd  several  schools,  included  within  the  walls.  This,  before  the 
battle,  had  been  tenanted  by  Uie  staffs  of  many  general  officers,  and  the  corps  of 
engineers  and  sappers,  but  now  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  wounded  of  either  army, 
for  Austrians  and  Russians  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  receiving  equal  care  and 
attention  with  our  own  troops. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  haa  witnessed  a  military  hospital  after  a  battle,  and  the  im- 
pression w^as  too  fearful  to  be  ever  forgotten  by  me. 

The  great  chambers  and  spacious  rooms  of  the  convent  were  soon  found  ioade- 
quate  for  the  numbers  who  arrived ;  and  already  the  long  corridors  and  passages  of  the 
building  were  crowded  with  beds,  between  which  a  narrow  path  scarcely  permitted 
one  person  to  pass.  Here,  promiscuously,  without  regard  to  rank,  officers  m  command 
of  regiments  lay  side  by  side  with  the  meanest  privates,  waiting  the  turn  of  medicil 
aid ;  as  no  other  order  was  observed  than  the  necessities  of  each  case  demanded :  t 
black  mark  above  the  bed,  indicating  that  the  patient's  case  was  hopeless,  proclaimed 
that  no  further  attention  need  be  bestowed ;  while  the  same  mark,  with  a  white  bu 
across  it,  implied  that  it  was  a  case  for  operation.  In  this  way,  the  surgeons  who 
arrived  at  each  moment  from  different  corps  of  the  army,  discovered,  at  a  gianee, 
where  their  services  were  reouircd,  and  not  a  minute's  time  was  lost. 

The  dreadful  operations  of^ surgery,  for  which,  in  the  events  of  every-day  life,  ©very 
provision  of  delicate  secresy,  and  every  minute  detail  which  can  alleviate  dread,  are  so 
rigidly  studied,  were  here  gf^ing  forward  on  every  side— the  horrible  preparations  moved 
mm  bed  to  bed,  with  a  rapidity  which  showed  that  where  suffering  so  abounded,  then 
was  no  time  for  sympathy ;  and  the  sur^ons,  with  arms  bared  to  the  shoulder,  and 
bedaubed  with  blood,  toiled  away,  as  though  life  no  longer  moved  in  the  creeping 
flesh  beneath  the  knife,  and  that  human  agony  spoke  not  sdoud,  with  every  motion  m 
their  hand. 

^  "  Place  there — move  forward," — said  an  hospital-surgeon,  as  they  carried  up  the 
litter  on  which  Pioche  lay  stretched  and  senseless. 
*  '*  What's  this!"  cried  a  surgeon,  leaning  forward,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  sick 
man's  pulse.     "  Ah  ! — take  him  back  again-^t's  all  over  there.'* 

"  Oh,  no !"  cried  1,  in  agony,  »*  it  can  scarcely  be— they  lifted  him  alive,  from  the 
wagon." 

"He's  not  dead,  sir,"  replied  the  surgeon  in  a  whisper,  "but  he  will  soon  be— 
there^s  internal  bleeding  going  on  from  that  wound,  and  a  few  hours,  or  less,  perhaps, 
must  close  the  scene." 

"  (/an  nothing  be  done— nothing?"  ^ 

.  '  I  fear  not."  He  opened  the  jacket  of  the  wounded  man  as  he  spoke,  and,  slitting 
the  inner  clothes  asundor  with  a  quick  stroke  of  his  scissors,  disclosed  a  tiemendons 
sabre-wound  in  the  side.  •*  That  is  not  the  worst,"  said  he ;  *•  look  here,"  pointing  te 
a  small  bluish  mark  of  a  bullet-hole,  above  it — ^**  here  lies  the  mischief." 

An  hospital-aid  whispered  something  at  the  instant  in  the  surgeon's  ear,  to  which 
he  quickly  replied — "  When  1" 

•*  This  instant,  sir,  the  ligature  slipped,  and 

"Remove  him,"  was  the  reply.  "Now,  sir,  I  have  a  bed  for  your  poor  fellow 
here ;  but  I  have  little  hope  to  give  you :  his  pulse  is  stronger,  otherwise  the  endeavour 
would  be  lost  time.'* 

While  they  canied  the  litter  forward,  I  perceived  that  another  party  were  lifting, 
from  a  bed  near,  a  figure,  over  whose  face  the  sheet  was  carelessly  thrown.  I  guessw 
from  the  gestures  that  the  form  they  lifted  was  lifeless;  the  heavy  sumph  of  the  body 
¥pon  the  ground,  showed  it  beyond  a  doubt.  The  bearers  replaced  the  dead  man,  by 
the  dying  body  of  poor  Pioche,  and  from  a  vague  feeling  of  curiosity,  I  stooped  down 
and  drew  back  the  sheet  from  the  face  of  the  corpse.  As  I  did  so,  my  limbs  trembled, 
ito</  /  leaned  back  a/most  fainting  against  t\ve  waW.  "P^Xe^-wVatv  ^^  "SS^^  ^^  ^jwsk^^^ 
scarcely  altered  from  Jife,  I  beheld  iho  dexj^d  ie&Vdt^  f>i  KsBsAfe%YV^^^GaftT«<«h^ 
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bose  insolence  bad  left  aii  unsettled  quanel  between  us.  The  man,  for  whose 
rming  I  waited,  to  expiate  an  open  insult,  now  lay  cold  and  lifeless  at  my  feeL 
That  a  rush  of  sensations  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  gazed  on  that  motionless 
ass ;  and  oh,  with  what  gratitude  my  heart  gushed,  to  tliink  that  he  did  not  fall  bj 
y  hand! 

**A  braye  soldier,  but  a  nuamlsome  friend,'*  said  the  surgeon,  stooping  down  tA 
CBmine  the  wound,  with  ml  the  indifference  of  a  man  who  regarded  life  as  a  mer« 
roblem.     "  It  was  a  cannon-shot  carried  it  off"." 

As  he  said  this,  he  disclosed  the  mangled  remains  of  a  limb,  torn  from  the  tn?nlc« 
10  hi?h  to  permit  of  amputation.  **  Poor  Amedee,  it  was  the  death  he  always  wished 
ir.  It  was  a  strange  horror  he  had,  of  falling  by  the  hand  of  an  adyersary,  rather 
lan  have  b«en  carried  off*,  thus — and  now  for  the  cuirassier." 

80  saying,  he  turned  towards  the  bed  on  which  Pioche  lay,  still  as  death  itself. 
.  few  minutes'  careful  investigation  of  the  case  enabled  him  to  pronounce  that  al- 
loogh  the  chances  were  many  against  recovery,  yet  it  was  not  altogether  hopeless* 

**A11  will  depend  on  the  care  ot  whoever  watches  him,"  said  the  surgeon.  **  Symp- 
NDS  will  arise,  requiring  prompt  attention,  and  a  change  in  treatment,  and  this  is  one 
r  those  cases  where  a  nurse  is  worth  a  hundred  doctors.  Who  takes  charge  of  this 
sd  V  he  called  aloud. 

**  Minette,  monsieur,"  said  a  sergeant.  **  She  has  lain  down  to  take  a  little  zest,  for 
lie  was  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue." 

^Mt  void!^'*  said  a  silvery  voice  I  knew  at  once  to  be  hers;  and  the  same  instant 
be  pierced  the  crowd  around  the  bed,  and  approached  the  patient.  No  sooner  had  she 
eheld  the  features  of  the  sick  man,  than  she  reeled  back,  and  grasped  the  arms  of  the 
ersons  on  either  side.  For  a  few  seconds  she  stood  with  her  bands  pressed  upon  her 
ice,  and  when  she  withdrew  them,  her  features  were  almost  ghastly  in  their  hae* 
rhile,  with  a  great  effort  over  her  emotion,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  **Can  he  recover!" 

**  Yes,  Minette,"  replied  the  surgeon,  **  and  will,  if  care  avail  any  thing.  Just  hear 
le  for  a  moment." 

With  that  he  drew  her  to  one  side,  and  commenced  to  explain  the  treatment  he  pro- 
oeed  to  adopt.  As  he  spoke,  her  cloak,  which  up  to  this  instant  she  wore,  dropped 
lom  her  shoulders,  and  she  stood  there  in  the  drees  of  the  vivandiere — a  short  frock- 
oat,  of  light  blue,  with  a  thin  gold  braid  upon  the  collar  and  the  sleeve— loose  tro*- 
818  of  white  jean,  strapped  beneath  her  boots.  A  silk  sash  of  scarlet  and  gold  en- 
iHned,  was  fastened  round  her  waist  and  fell  in  a  long  frinsfe  at  her  side :  while  % 
sp  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  gold  band  and  tassel,  hung  by  a  hook  at  her  girdle.  Simple 
s  was  the  dress,  it  displayed  to  perfection  the  symmetry  of  her  figure  and  her  carriage, 
nd  suited  the  character  of  her  air  and  gesture,  which,  abrupt  and  impatient  at  times, 
rss  almost  boyish  in  the  wayward  freedom  of  her  action. 

The  surgeon  soon  finished  his  directions,  the  crowd  separated,  and  Minette  alone 
nuained  by  the  sick  man's  bed.  For  some  minutes  her  cares  did  not  permit  her  te 
)ok  np,  but  when  she  did,  a  slight  cry  broke  from  her,  and  she  sank  down  upon  the 
Bat  at  the  bed-side. 

**  Minette,  dear  Minette,  you  are  not  angry  with  me,"  said  I,  in  a  low  and  tremblin|^ 
me;  '*I  have  not  done  aught  to  displease  you — have  I  sol" 

^  dhe  answered  not  a  word,  but  a  blush  of'^  the  deepest  scarlet  suffused  her  face  and 
anples,  and  her  bosom  heaved  almost  convulsively. 

**To  you  I  owe  my  life,"  continued  I,  with  earnestness ;  "  nay,  more,  I  owe  the  kind- 
see  wmch  made  of  a  sick-bed  a  place  of  pleasant  thoughts  andf  happy  memories.  Can 
then  have  offended  you,  while  my  whole  heart  was  bursting  with  gratitude  V  ! 

A  paleness — ^mcre  striking  than  the  blush  that  preceded  it— now  stole  over  her  fea- 
ires,  bat  she  uttered  not  a  word.  Her  eyes  turned  from  me,  and  fell  upon  her  owb 
gve,  and  I  saw  the  tears  fill  up  and  roll  slowly  along  her  cheeks.  ; 

^  Why  did  you  leave  me,  Minette,"  said  I,  wouna  up  by  her  obstinate  silence  be* 
ond  farther  endurance—**  Did  the  few  words  of  impatience—" 

**No — ^no — ^no,"  broke  she  in,  "  not  that— not  that." 

^What  then?  tell  me,  for  heaven^s  sake,  how  have  I  earned  your  displeasure  1  be- 
im  me,  I  have  met  with  too  little  kindness  in  my  way  through  life,  qot  to  fod  poig- 
■ntlT  the  loss  of  a  friend.     What  was  it,  I  beseech  you  ?" 

'^h,  do  not  ask  me  P'  cried  she,  with  streaming  eyes—**  do  not,  I  beg  of  yon ;  enottgll 
Ittt  you  know,  and  this  I  swear  to  you,  that  no  fault  of  yoars  w«a  iik<^o«&^<SGi%  ^^^^^"K 
|l|i  elwpTt  good  aiud  always  kind  to  jn»— too  kiii&«^too  goodi-^^XiioX  g^tta^qqi^iiH^  ■ 


f. 
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inf  eoold  alter  tiis  wmfvrudnaM  of  mj  iwtare.  8paik  of  tfait  bo  inoro*  I mkjfn*9M 
tho  greatest  fiiTour  jou  ean  bestow  on  me.  See  heroi*'  cried  she,  while  ker  lipe  tfBf«- 
•bled  witk  emotion,  *^  I  hare  need  of  all  mj  eourage  to  be  of  nae'to  bim,  and  yo«  mid 
BOtv  I  am  sure,  render  me  unequal  to  my  taak.** 

**  But  we  are  friends,  Minette— friends  as  before,'*  said  I,  taking  her  hand,  anl 
paassing  it  within  mine. 

^  Yea,  friends,**  mattered  she  in  a  broken  ToioSt  while  she  tvned  bar  haad  from  msb 
**Adieu !  monsieur,  adieu  !*' 

•* Adieu,  then,  since  you  wish  it  ao,  Minette;  but  whalever  Mir  secret  faasuM  6c 
llus  change  towards  me,  yon  nerer  can  alter  the  deep-rooted  feeUAgof  my  heart,  whieh 
makes  me  know  myself  year  friend  forever.** 

The  more  I  thought  of  Mtnette*s  eoudQot,the  moie  nussled  was  L  No  jealousy  oa 
lihe  part  of  Pioche  could  explain  her  abrupt  departure  tram  Blchingen,  and  her  reeohn 
never  to  rejoin  the  Fourth.  She  waa  indeed  a  stmngs  giri,  wayward  and  aeU-wilM, 
tut  ker  unpulses  all  had  their  aoaroe  in  high  feeUnga  oT  honoor  and  ezalled  nride.  It 
-might  have  been,  that  some  chance  ezpreseien  had  given  ker  ofience ;  jei  ane  daaisl 
Ikisi  hut  still,  her  former  fianknem  waa  ffone,  and  n  aenae  e£  eoldneaa,  if  not  disttnMl^ 
had  nsurped  its  place.  I  eould  make  nominir  of  it.  One  tlmuf  alone  did  I  foel  em- 
▼inced  oi-— she  did  not  love  Pioche.  Poor  fefiow,  with  all  the  noa  tnita  of  kia  hoaart 
aatare,  the  manly  aimpliciiy  and  openaeas  of  his  eharaoter,  ke  had  not  thona  arts  ef 
pleasing  which  win  their  wav  with  a  woman's  mind;  besidea,  that  Minette,  fiom 
Mbit  and  tone  of  thought,  had  imbibed  feelin|;a  asid  ideaa  of  a  vei^^iieraat  elam  ia 
noototy, and^mth  a  fominine  tact, had  conmvad  to  form  aeqiiainlanee  widi,  and  a 
nUsh  for  the  tmtee  and  pkasaiee  ef  the  cultivated  workL  The  total  ankmnion  if 
all  aociai  order,  effiBeted  oy  the  Reveiotion,  had  opened  the  path  ef  nmMtien  in  Itfo 
•  '^AoAlly  to  women,  aa  to  man ;  and  all  ihm  endeaToomiof  the  GonBulnle  and  the  Eia- 
|m  kad  not  aobeied  down  the  minda  of  France  to  their  former  eeadilien.  Tke  ass* 
^mnft,  Unday,  aaw  no  reaaen  why  he  might  not  wear  his  epankttea  to-OMfrofw,  and  ia 
lime  exchange  his  shako  even  for  a  crown;  and  so  the  vivandieie^  wkoaa  Ufo 


paaaed  in  the  intoxicating  almespkem  of  glory,  mi|^  wall  dream  ef  gmalwim  irUek 
Aei^d  be  here  heroafbsr,  and  of  the  time  when,  aa  the  wifo  ef  a  mannai  nr  a  pear  if 
Vmnse,  ehe  would  walk  tke  salonaof  tke  TJaikriaai  na  pronily  aa  this  dingktm  ef  a 
Bnhnn  or  m  Tavanne. 

dillere  waa  then  nodiiog  vain  or  preaamptncna  in  Ike  ke&daat  iligkt  «f  amtitm 
However  glittering  tke  gonl,.  it  was  beyond  the  rondi  ef  none;  mid  ma  kopen,  wkkk 
in  betler-<»demd  eomrannitiea  had  been  deemed  abanid,  aeemed  here  but  fidr  aal 
naaonabie;  and  from  thta  ekment  alone  proceeded  aome  of  the  grealeat  nationi^  aal 
by  for  the  flprealeat  portion  of  tke  mUu4>pineea  ef  the  period.  T&  mind  nf  IfcMinate 
was  unfixed :  men  had  not  as  yet  resolved  themadvea  into  ihom  yndee  and  dasssi^ 

5  the  meaaa  of  which  public  opinion  ia  brought  to  bear  upon  tndividaala,  foam  thow 
hie  own  condition.  £aeh  waa  n  law  unto  himself,  soggeating;  hie  own  msaaa  ef 
advancement,  and  eatimating  hia  own  powam  of  aooeem;  and  Aaieaalt  wan,agBBMl 
acramble  for  rank,  dignity,  and  honours,  the  unfitness  of  the  posaeaaor  for  wkid^ 
when  attained,  brought  neither  contempt  nor  deriaiDn.  The  epanuHle  wna  nokkMa^— 
'  the  ahako,  a  coronet.  What  wonder,  then,  if  aha,  wfaoee  pataimsl  attnotmns  weia  •• 
teat,  and  whose  mannera  and  tone  of  tfaoufht  vrere  ao  mnch  above  ker  eondalisn,  lad 
mlt  the  stirrings  of  that  ambition  within  ker  heart,  vrhiek  now  appeamd  ta  be  Iks 
moving  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Leet  inaoeh  thoiighta,Itnzned  komewardntowaariamy  qaartoa^and  waaalraadyaoBS 
distance  from  tke  convent,  whan  n  dragoon  gaUoped  up  to  my  aide,  and  ttifoed,«agB4r« 
if  I  vaere  the  aumeon  of  the  aixdi  gmnadiem.  Aa  I  lepHed  in  tke  nagatwn,  kn  nut* 
iBiBd  aometking  between  his  teeth,  and  added  loader,  «'tke  peer  ywiai    it  will  ba 


too  late,  after  all  ;**^  no  8nying,nnd  before  I  eonld  ^Motion  kkn  foithar,^  *^TT  ^ 


and,  daahing  onwarda,  aoen  diaapnearod  in  Ike  dailriMm  ef  tfan 
fow  minutes  afterwards  I  behaU  anmnberor  laiilawntmig|hthrfiaa  w«^  oni 
toad,  and  as  I  came  nearer,  a  aentinal  enlledent, 
-«*HaHtkalia;  atand.** 

I^By^myaama  and  nnk,  wkn  Ikn  man,admBaiBg  towmdn  ma^  mnd^  fat  •  krif* 
wlilaper,  > 

iiHfem  MM  ipnwml,  ais^^Aey  say  ha  a— at  be  hinnf^bt. 


mttioBf  tha  name  of  the  wonadnd  offimt 
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'  Genenil  St.  Ililaire,  «!r,  who  led  the  prrenadiers  on  the  Pralzen,"  said  the  poor 
|i!\ow,  his  sorrow  stnigiiling  with  his  pride. 

I  ^ssed  forward,  and  there,  on  a  litter,  lay  the  figiire  of  a  large  and  sinmilarly  fine- 
looking  man.  His  coat,  which  was  covered  with  orders,  lay  open,  and  discovered  % 
tkdrt,  stained  and  clotted  with  blood  ;  but  his  moat  dangerous  wound  was  from  a  grape- 
ihot  in  the  thigh,  which  shattered  the  bone,  and  necessitated  amputation.  A  yoang' 
itaff-snrgeon,  the  only  medical  man  present,  was  kneeling  at  his  side,  and  occupied  ia 
ranpressing  some  wounded  vessels  to  arrest  Uie  bleeding,  which,  at  the  slightest  stir 
df  the  patient,  broke  out  anew.  The  remainder  of  the  group  were  grenadiers  of  hit 
cnm  regiment,  in  whose  sad  and  sorrow-struck  faces  one  might  read  the  affection  his 
men  invariably  bore  him. 

♦*ls  he  coming?  Can  yon  hear  any  one  coming  1**  said  the  young  8nT]geon«  in  aa 
■ixious  whisper  to  the  soldier  beside  him. 

**  No,  sir,  but  he  cannot  be  far  off  now,"  replied  the  man. 

•*  Shall  I  ride  back  to  Reygern  for  assistance?*'  said  1,  in  alow  Toice,  to  the  surgeon* 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  wounded  man,  in  a  low,  calm  tone — for  with  the  quick 
BK  of  suffsnng  he  had  overheard  my  question — **  1  thank  you,  but  my  orderly  has 
ibeady  been  sent  thither.  If  you  could  relieve  my  young  friend  here  from  his  faticruing 
toy  for  a  little,  you  would  render  us  both  a  service — ^I  am  truly  grieved  to  see  htm  so 
DMch  exhausted." 

**No,  no,  sir,"  stammered  the  youth,  as  the  tears  rah  fast  down  his  eheeks,  '^tfaift 
i*  my  place,  1  will  not  leave  it." 

**•  kind  fellow,"  muttered  the  general,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  gently  on  the  yoiin|^ 
own't  ana,  **  1  can  bear  this  better  than  you  can.** 

**■  Ah,  here  he  comes  now,"  said  the  sentinel,  and  the  same  moment  a  man  dit» 
onvnled'from  his  horse,  and  came  forward  towards  us.  It  was  Louis,  the  surgeon  oC 
the  emperor  himself,  despatched  by  Napoleon  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  evenL 

At  any  other  moment,  perhaps,  the  abrupt  demeanour  of  this  celebrated  snrgeoa 
would  have  savoured  little  of  delicacy  or  feeling;  ^nor  even  then  could  I  forgive  tho 
sadden  annoitnocment  in  which  he  conveyed  to  the  sufferer  that  immediate  ampntatloA 
must  be  performed. 

*•  No  chance  left  but  this,  Louis  V*  said  the  general. 

**NoDe,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  while  he  uiuocked  an  instrvmentrcase,  and  Innied 
himself  in  preparation  for  the  operation. 

**Can  you  oefer  it  a  little — an  hour  or  two,  1  meanr* 

••  An  hour  perhaps,  not  more,  certainly.** 

**  But  am  1  certain  of  your  services  then,  Louis  V*  said  the  general,  trying  to  smOew 
••You  know  I  always  promised  myself  your  aid,  when  this  hour  came.*' 

*>  I  shall  return  in  an  hour,"  replied  the  doctor,  pulling  out  his  ^^atch,  **I  am  goings 
ls^app*s  quarters." 

*'  Poor  Rapp ;  is  he  wounded  ?" 

••A  mere  sabre-cut;  but  Sebastian!  has  suffered  more  severely.  Now,  thest 
Laaosee,**  said  he,  addressing  the  young  surgeon,  **  you  remain  here— continue  as  yo«i 
are  doing — and  in  an  hour" 

••  In  an  hour,"  echoed  the  wounded  man,  with  a  shudder,  as  though  <he  anticipation 
of  the  dreadful  event  had  thrilled  through  his  very  heart;  nor  was  it  till  the  retirin|^ 
sounds  of  the  surgeon's  horse  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  that  hib  features  reco- 
VMed  (heir  former  calm  and  tranquil  expression. 

**  A  prompt  fellow  is  Louis,'*  said  he,  afler  a  pause,  **  and  though  one  might  tiles 
somewnat  more  courtesy  in  the  Faubourg,  yet  on  the  field  of  battle  it  is  all  for  the  heil 
— 4his  is  no  plaee,  nor  time,  for  compliments.** 

Tibe  young  man  answered  not  a  word,  either  not  daring  to  criticise  too  hardily  his 
Mpsrior;  or,  perhaps,  his  emotion  at  the  moment  was  too  strong  for  utterance,    la 
ceply  to  my  offer  to  remain  with  him,  however,  he  thanked  me  heartily,  and 
fiatified  that  he  was  not  to  be  left  alone  in  such  a  trying  emergency. 

*C«me,**  said  St.  Hilaire,  after  a  pause,  ^*  I  have  asked  for  time,  and  am 
ft^gstting  how  to  employ  it.** 
**  Who  can  write  here  %  can  you,  Guilbert  V* 

«>^  Alas  t  BO,  sir,*'  said  a  dark  grenadier,  bhishing  to  the  wry  eyes. 
♦«  If  yon  will  pennit  a  stranger,  sir,**  said  I,  *•  I  wffl  be  but  too  prond  and  tooliaror 
|»f«MMRryimany  assistaneeinmy  power.    I  am  on  the  staff  oC  Q«DBnX\^^KvLtuii|fAii 

•^ATna^ofScer^Btr/*  intemptedhe;  «*quitaeikoa|^\l«iALtQ(tt«k^fQBift  V** 
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tt  jour  keMor.  Sit  don  b««,  then,  u)d--liut  first  tr;  if  ytm  etn  diMorar  ■ 
bo^  in  mj  Mlbertmach ;  i  hope  it  haa  not  been  1o«l" 

■^  H<N  it  i«,  GeneipJ,"  Mid  k  loldier,  cootiDg  forward  witli  it ;  "I  found  i 
fronnd  betide  ;ou.'* 

"  Well,  then,  I  «iL  uk  yon  lo  write  down,  ffom  my  dictation,  a  few  linea 

iboaU  tbia  a&ir "  he  Mtered  iligfally  here — "  this  affair  prove  imfoitva 

will  imdertake  to  conTey,  by  aonie  meant  or  ot))er,  to  the  addresa  I  shall  gtr 
Farla.  It  is  not  a  will,  1  aainTe  you,"  continaed  he,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  I 
wealth  to  leare;  btit  I  know  his  majeaty  loo  well  to  feai  any  thing  on  that  to 

to  My  ehildien  1  wiah  to  pn  some  few  direolinw "     Here  he  stopped  fin 

minntM,  and  titen,  in  a  cdm  roice,  added,  |'  Whenever  you  are  ready " 

It  was  with  a  aofleriog  ipirit  and  a  Utering'  hand  1  wrote  down,  from  hia  d 
Mine  short  sentencea,  eddieaaed  to  ?ach  member  of  hia  family.  Of  theaa, 
my  inlentioD  to  speak,  save  in  one  inatnnce,  where  Su  Hilaire  himself  eviiicei 
that  hia  sentiments  ahonld  not  be  a  mattv  a£seereoy. 

*<  I  desire,"  said  he,  in  a  Gim  tone  of  roice,  as  he  turned  round  and  addm 
■oldinaoDdtberBideofhim;  "Ideaire  thatmy  son,  tuwattlie  PotytecfaoiqiM 
-*- T  better  than,  and  as  faithfiilly^as  his  father  has  done— if  bis 


irill  be  the  greatest  faroai  I  can  ask  of  him "     A  low  n 

griaA  no  loiwer  represeible,  tan  through  the  little  ^oaf  around  the  litter, 
gnnadters  ofthe  sixth,"  conUaued  he,  proudly,  whila  for  an  instant  hia  pale 
SnalMd  np, "  will  not  lore  bint  the  less  for  the  name  be  bears.  Come,  come,  d 
not  gire  way,  thus ;  what  will  my  kiikd  young  fliend  here  say  of  us,  what  1 
the  hussar  brigade.  This  is  not  tluir  codinaiy  iQaad,beliereme,"  said  he,ad( 
mei  *'tbe  Russian  guard  would  cive  a  Tery  different  account  of  ihemt  t 
aionter  fellows  at  tiie  ■/ut  ie  titargtiiixa  arooDd  the  litter  of  a  wounded  comn 

Whil^  he  waa  yet  snaking,  Loois  ntuned,  followed  by  two  officers,  one  d 
notwithstanding  his  eobits  at  concealment,  I  recognised  to  be  Maiahal  Mniat. 

"  We  mnat  lemore  liim,  if  it  be  posaiUe,"  said  the  anrgeoo,  in  a  whiapca 
jet  the  Hlighteal  motion  is  to  be  dreaded." 
,    "  May  ispeak  to  him  T"  said  Hunt,  in  a  low  Toioe. 

"Yet,  that  yon  may,"  replied  Louis,  who  now  pushed  bis  way  fbrwi 
approached  the  litter. 

*'  Ah.  ao  Boon !"  said  the  wounded  n 
and  how  Is  Rappi  notbingin  thisfasliion,  I . 
limb  with  a  siclily  smile.  * 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  surgeon;  "hot  here  isMaiahal  Mural  come  to  inqu 
yon,  from  the  emperOT," 

'A  flush  of  pride  li'up  St.  Hilaire'a  features  as  heheaid  this;  and  he  asked  ea 
•'Where,  where  I" 

"We  must  remore  yon,  SL  Hilaire,"  aaid  Mural,  endearouring  to  speak 
when  it  waa  evident  Iub  feelinga  were  highly  excited ;  "  Louis  says  you  n 
remain  here." 

"At  you  like,  Maiahal;  what  aaya  his  majeatyl  is  the  affair  as  decisii 
looked  fort" 

"  Far  more  ao :  the  allied  army  ia  destroyed ;  the  campaign  is  ended." 

"  Come,  then ;  this  ia  not  ao  bad  aa  I  dMunnf  it,"  rnjainnl  St.  Hitajre,  witi 
"bf  almost  gayely;  "1  can  affard  to  be  iuTaliciecl,  iftlit' omiiLrnr  has  nofurtlierc 
for  nio." 

While  thesp  few  words  were  interrhanffing,  Loois  hnd  applied  a  tourniquet  are 
wounded  limb,  and  having  given  tho  aoldicrs  directions  hew  lliey  were  lo  sle 
not  to  diatorb  or  displace  the  ahatlered  bones,  ho  took  his  place  beside  tike  li' 
said— 

"  We  aje  rpaify  now,  General." 

Tho^  lifted  the  litter  as  he  spoke,  and  moved  slowly  forward.  Mural  prei 
hand  St  Hilaire  extended  to  him,  without  a  word ;  and  then,  turning  hia  heat 
BufTercdfthe  party  to  pass  on. 

Before  we  reaphed  Keygern,  the  wounded  general  Iiad  fallen  into  a  heavj 
?m  rF/iJc/i  he  did  not  awoke,  aa  they  la\4ihm  on  \\\]BWA\i\\!lit  biw^'ta'- 
^,Clood-night,  sir,  or,  ralliot,  good  mcming"  aaii  \j>vi\»  \nTO6,^B\\ei!waL' 
"  "I.  ..jBv  chance  ti  "      abevteineviatoi  5o«'i»o''6'4MiK*.?'ii\«A,' 
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A  "maITRE  o'ARMfiS." 

The  d:iy  after  the  battle  orAusterli|z.  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein  arrived  in  bUr 
camp,  witn,  hh  it  was  rumored,  propi^als  for  a  peace.  The  negotiations,  what- 
ever they  were,  wore  strictly  secret,  not  even  the  marshals  themselves  beiug  ad- 
mitted to  NaiKileon's  confidence  on  tliis  occasion.  Soon  afler  jn id-day,  a  great 
body  of  the  jTuard  who  had  been  in  reserve  the  previous  day,  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  presentincfun  array  of  several  thousand  men,  whose  dresi,  look 
and  equipraent--fredh  as  if  on  parade  before  the  Tuileries— could  not  fail  to  strike 
Che  Austrian  envoy  with  amazement  Every  thinji^  that  could  indicate  the  ap* 
pearance  of  sutlerino^.  or  even  fati^ruc,  among  the  troops,  was  sedulously  kept  out 
of  view.  Such  of  the  cavalry  regiments  as  suffered  least  in  the  battle,  were  un- 
der arm.<«,  while  tlic  (jciierals  of  division  received  orders  to  have  their  respective 
etafF«i  fully  equipped  and  mounted,  as  ii'  on  a  day  of  review.  It  was  late  in  tl\e  af- 
ternoon when  the  word  was  passed  aJong  the  Imesto  stand  to  arms;  and  the  mo- 
ment after,  a  c.ilechc,  drawn  by  six  horses,  passed  in  full  gallop,  and  took  the  road 
Cowards  Austorlitz.  The  return  of  the  Austrian  envoy  set  a  thousand  conjec- 
tures in  motion,  and  all  were  eager  to  find  out  what  had  been  the  result  ofhis 
mission. 

*'  We  must  soon  learn  it  all,"  said  an  old  colonel  of  artillery  near  me ;  "if  the 

Stme  be  war,  we  shall  be  called  up  to  assist  Davoust's  movement  on  GfSding*— 
e  Russians  have  but  one  line  of  retreat,  and  that  is  already  in  our  possession.'* 

"I  cannot,  for  the  life  of^me,  understand  the  emperor's  indction,'*  said  a  young- 
er officer— 'here  we  remain  just  aci  if^pothing  had  been  done.  One  would  suppose 
that  a  Russian  army  stood  in  lull  folce  before  us,  and  that  we  had  not  gained  a 
Cremeodous  battle." 

"Depend  on  it,  Ausruste,"  said  the  bid  officer,  smiling.  '*  his  majesty  is  not  the  . 
man  to  let  slip  his  golden  opportunities.    If  we  don't  advance,  it  is  because  it  is 
safer  to  remain  where  we  are." 

"  Safer  than  pursue  a  flying  enemv  7" 

"Even  so— it  is  not  Russia,  nor  Austria,  we  have  in  the  field  against  us,  but 
Europe — the  world." 

•*  With  all  my  heart,"  retorte-d  the  <^ther  boldly :  "nor  do  I  think  the  odds  nnfau: 
—all  I  would  ask  iii— the  General  Bonaparte  of  Cairo  or  Marengo,  and  not  the 
parple-chid  emperor  of  the  Tuilerieso' 

"It  is  not  while  this  plain  is  yet  reekini;  with  the  blond  of  Austerlitz,  that  such 
a  reproach  should  be  spoken,"  saiH  I,  indignantly;  "never  was  Bonaparte  greater 
than  Napoleon." 

"  Monsieur  has  served  in  Eg^pt,"  said  the  young  man  contemptuously,  while 
he  measured  me  from  head  to  loot.   ^ 

'*  Would  that  I  had!  would  that  I  could  give  whatever  years  I  may  have  before 
toe,  for  those  whose  every  day  shall  live  in  history." 

"  You  are  right,  young  man,"  saki  the  old  colonel ;  ^'ther  were  glorious  times, 
ind  a  worthy  prelude  to  the  greatness  that  followed  them." 

'*  A  bright  promise  of  the  iuture-— never  to  come,"  rejoined  the  younger,  with  a 
Bosh  of  anger  on  his  cheek. 

•*  ParbUu,  sir.  you  speak  boldl);,"  said  a  harsh  low  voice  from  behind.  We 
iorned— it  was  Napoleon,  dressed  in  a  gray  coat,  all  covered  with  fur,  and  looking 
ike  one  of  the  courier^  of  the  army.  "I  did  not  know  my  measures  were  so  freely 
sanvassed  as  I  fiml  them.    Who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Le^range,  sire,  chef  d'eseadron  of  the  2d  voltigeurs,"  vaid  the  younj^  man. 
;remblin^  from  head  to  foot,  while  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  stood  cap  in  hand 
idbre  him* 

'*Sincewhen»  sir,  have  I  called  yon  into  my  eo\inBft\i,atiiVa»Vt^ftrat^^>KA« 
r  wimt  M  it  in  your  pomtion  irliieh  o^tles  you  to  qoMtion  oti«  Vei  w&a'\  v>^TnA% 
HOC  Itere-^our  sword,  Bit," 
40 
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The  younrr  m.in  lot  fall  lii.s  slinko  from  hin  hand,  an  J  I.iiii  it  on  his  sword  ii.I:— 
i'Ahl '  rricil  tli(j  <:niporor.  siulilcnly,  "what  became  ofyour  ri;;ht  arm  ?' 

"  I  lell  it  at  Aboukir,  eirc." 

Napoleon  inutiereil  Boniething:  between  his  teeth — then  added  aloud — '•  Come- 
«:ir.  yoii  arc  not  the  first  wliosu  hand  h&a  saved  hiB  head :  ret  urn  tu  your  duty.  aDd 
— mark  me!  be  t^atisfied  with  duin<?  yours,  and  leave  me  to  mine.  And  yol].^*ir/' 
said  he  turning  towards  me  and  Ubing  the  same  harsh  tone  oi'  voicc^  "  1  should 
knov/  your  tai*e." 

"  Lieutenant  Burke  of  the  «th  liupsarB."  . 

"Ah!  1  remember. — the  Ciioua[ii(<t.  So,  sir,  it  seem^  that  I  ti^tand  i^omewhat 
higher  in  your  esteem  than  when  you  kept  company  with  Messficurs  Georges  and 
Pichefrru,eh?" 

**  No  sire,— your  majesty  ever  occupied  the  first  place  in  my  admiration  and  Je- 
.  votioQ.' 

*'  Sacristi!  then,  ^'ou  took  a  f^trangc  wa^to  fhow  it,  when  first  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  vour  ncquamtance.    You  are  on  Qeneral  St-  Hilaire'e  statf  ?'' 

"  General  D'Auvergne's,  sire." 

"  True !  D*Ativer^ne,  a  word  with  you :"— he  turned  and  whispered  i«oraf  thin^ 
to  the  old  general,  vvlio  durinir  the  whole  colloquy,  stood  at  hi?!  back,  anxious,  but 
not  darins:  to  interpose  a  word. 

•'  Well,  well,*'  said  Napoleon,  in  a  voice  of  much  kinder  accent,  "  I  am  satisfied: 
your  general,  sir,  reports  favourably  ofyour  zeal  and  capacity.  I  do  not  devire  tJ 
let  your  former  conduct  prove  any  bar  to  your  advancement,  and  on  his  recom- 


you  

more  than  exprr^R  my  gratitude  by  a  respectful  bow. 

"I  told  you,  Burke,  the  time  would  come  for  this,'*  «»aid  D'Auvcrgne. as  he 
pressed  my  hand  warmly,  and  Ibllnwrd  the  cortege  of  the  emperor. 

Hitherto  I  had  lived  an  almof^t  i<:olated  life :  my  stali'duties  had  so  Koparated  me 
from  my  brother  officers,  that  I  only  knew  tliem  by  name ;  while  the  other  aid-Je- 
camps  of  the  general  were  men  much  older  than  myself,  and  with  none  o^them  ha-i 
I  formed  any  intimacy  whatever.  It  was  not  without  a  ^ense  of  this  loneliness  thai 
I  now  thought  over  my  promotion.  The  absence  of  ihosc  who  sympathize  with 
our  moments  of  joy  and  sorrow,  reduces  our  enjoyment  to  a  narrow  limit  indeed. 
The  only  one  of  all  I  knew  who  would  really  have  felt  happy  in  my  advanremcL: 
was  poor  Pioche.  He  was  beyond  every  thought  of  pleasure  or  grief.  Fhue  re- 
flecting, I  turned  towards  mv  Jiuarters  at  Bruim.  It.  was  evening — the  watch-fire^ 
were  lighted,  and  round  tfiem  sat  groups  of  soldierrtat  their' supper,  chattio? 
away  pleasantly,  and  roc-iunting  the  events  of  the  batile.  Many  had  been  eliyh:- 
\y  wounded,  ani  by  their  bandaged  forehead>*  and  disabled  :irmp,r1aimed  a  marked 
pre-eminence  above  the  rest.  A  strav.'  bivouac,  with  its  great  blazing  fire  infroe:. 
would  denote  .somii  oiii'-er'*!  quiirUTs,  r.nil  here  were  ironiTally  some  eight  or  tea 
ns^enlbled.  while  the  .-avoury  ndj);ir  of  sortie  smoking dl:=h,  and  the  merry  lau?u- 
:er.  prociaimcd  that  feasting  was  not  exrlud(.'d  from  the  life  of  nrampnign. 

As  I  passjcd  one  of  these  I  heard  the  tones  of  a  voice  which,  well  ktJOWD.haJ 
somehow  not  been  heard  by  me  for  many  a  day  before.  Who  could  it  be  ?  I  list- 
ened, but  i:i  vain— I  asked  mvsclf  whose  was  it— I  dismoanted,  and  leading  mv 
horde  by  the  bridle,  passed  belorc  tlie  hut ;  tlu-  stronir  light  of  the  blazinsr  woodi.t 
np  the  interior,  and  showed  me  a  party  of  about  a  d-izon  ollircr:*,  seated  and  hiiij 
oa  aheap  of  straw, occupied  indi-cussinga  supper,  whirl:, however  wanting  nuJ 
the  elcsrances  of  table  equipment,  even  where  I  stood,  hatl  a  most  appeiiziut 
odour;  various  drinkinir  vessels — some  of  them  silver — passed  from  hand  13 
hand  rapidiv,  and  the  clinking  of  cups  proclaimed  that  although  of  ditl'erent  re*:!- 
nicnts— as  I  sawthev  were— a  kindly  feeling  united  them. 

"  Well.  Frai:<:ois,'*  said  the  same  voice,  whose  accent?  were  so  familiar  to  kp, 
without  my  being  able  to  say  why— •' Weil,  Kriiri':ois,you  have  not  lold  ur  how.: 
happened.-' 


heard  ofsuch  a^vr^f.**^.'"  ,  v.     •  j 

••/  couJJ  have  told  you  of  it  tho-iirh.'  rejoined  the  otli'*r,  "  for  I  remember  once,  j 

jfi  the  ieuc.im:  ^:chool  at  lhcPoUtechnvvuc,l  «!;\.\v  him  catch  his  antagonist's  blaJe  I 

in  hiri  sleeve^  and  when  he  hid  \l  Bccvite.stfevv  W  \iwv>«^**^iA\\tfiti\\«>\<»iV  Uome  wri  I 
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\\\^  own.    Parbisu,  he  lost  a  coat  by  it,  and  I  believe,  at  the  time,  poor  fellow,  he 
could  ill  spare  it." 

This  story,  which  was  told  of  myself,  was  an  incident  which  occurcd  in  a  school 
duel,  and  was  only  known  to  two  or  three  others ;  and  nf^iiin  was  I  puzzled  to 
think  which  of  my  former  companions  the  speaker  could  be.  My  curiosity  waa 
now  Btron«rer  than  au«i:ht  else,  and  so,  afiecting  to  seek  a  light  for  my  cigar,  I  ap- 
proached the  blaze. 

"  Hallo,  comrade,  a  cup  of  wine  with  you,"  cried  out  a  voice  from  within; 
'  Melniker  is  not  bad  drinlcinff— r-" 

«  "  When  Chambertin  can't  be  had,"  said  another,  handing  me  a  goblet  of  red 
wine. 

•'  Par  St.  Denis!  it's  the  very  man  himself,"  shouted  a  third.  "  Why,  Burke, 
my  old  comrade,  do  you  forget  Tascher  ?•' 

^'  What  ?"  said  I,  m  amazement,  turning  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  mous- 
tached  faces,  and  unable  lo  discover  any  former  friend,  while  they  laughed  loud 
and  long  at  my  embarrassment. 

**  Make  way  for  him  there— make  way,  lads.    Comet  Burke,  here's  your  place," 
jsaid  he,  stretching  out  his  hand  and  pressing  me  down  beside  him  on  the  straw. 
•  So  you  did  not  remember  me  ?" 

In  truth,  there  was  enough  of  change  in  his  appearance,  since  last  I  saw  him,  to 
warrant  my  fbrsretfulness.  A  dark  bushy  beard,  worn  cuirassier  fashion,  around 
the  mouth  and  high  on  the  cheeks,  almost  concealed  his  face ;  while  in  figure  he 
hdd  grown  both  taller  and  stouter. 

'*  Art  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment  ?"  said  he,  laughingly ;  "  you  know,  I  promised 
you  were  to  be,  when  we  were  to  meet  again."  ^ 

"  No  :  but  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  a  hussar  o(Hcer  opposite.  "  Monsieur  is  m  the 
way  to  become  so.  Were  you  not  named  to  a  troop,  aoout  lialf  an  hour  ago,  by 
the  emperor  himself?" 

"  Yes  I"  said  I,  with  an  effort  to  suppress  my  pride. 

"*  Dicmtre  Ueu .'"  exclaimed  Tascher,  "  what  good  fortune  you  ahva^fs  have.  I 
wish  you  joy  of  it,  with  all  my  heart.  I  say,  comrades,  let  us  drown  his  commis- 
sion for  him." 

*'  Agreed— agreed,"  cried  they  all  in  a  breath ;  "  Francois  will  made  us  a  bowl 
of  punch  for  the  occasion." 


am 

same*  man  again.    Now,  gentlemen,  pass  down  the  brandy,  and  let  the  man  with 
most  credit  go  seek  for  sugar  at  the  canteen." 

While  Francois  commenced  his  operations,  Tascher  proceeded  to  recount  to 
me  the  miserable  life  he  had  spent  in  garrison  towns,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  can)- 
paiofn  had  called  him  on  active  service. 

It  was  no  use  that  I  asked  the  empress  to  intercede  for  me,  and  get  me  ap- 
pointed to  another  regiment ;  being  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  set  a  com- 
plete bar  to  my  advancement.  Even  now,"  said  he,  "  my  name  has  been  sent  for- 
ward by  my  colonel,  for  promotion,  and  I  wager  you  fifty  naps  I  shall  be  passed 
over."  • 

"  And  what  if  you  bo  ?"  said  a  huge,  heavy-browed  major  beside  him—"  What 
?reat  hardship  is  it  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the  cuirassiers  at  two  and  twenty  ?  I  wa? 
i  sergeant  ten  years  later." 

'*  Ay,  parbleu  /"  cried  another.  **  I  won  my  epauletes  at  Cairo,  when  three  offi- 
!;erB  were  reported  living,  in  a  whole  regiment." 

'^  To  be  sure,"  t;aid  Francois,  looking  up  from  his  operation  of  lemon-squeezing' 
— "  Here  am  I,  a  maitre  d'armes,  atler- twenty-six  years'  service;  and  there's 
Davoust,  who  never  could  stand  before  me,  he's  a  genera]  of  brigade." 

The  whole  party  laughed  aloud  at  the  grievances  of  Maitre  Fran9oi8,  whose 
leriousness  on  the  subiect  was  perfectly  real. 

"  Ah !  you  may  laugh."  said  he,  half  m  a  pique  ;  "bat  what  a  mere  accident  can 
letermine  a  man's  fortune  in  life.  Would  Junot  there  be  a  major-general  to-day^ 
f  he  did  not  measure  six  feet  without  his  boots?  We  were  at  school  together, 
md,  mafoi !  he  was  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  class." 

*'  And  so,  Francois,  it  was  your  size,  theiK  that  Btop))ed  your  promotion  ?" 

'*  Of  course  it  was.  When  a  man  is  but  five  feet— with  high  iieels  too— he  can 
inly  be  advanced  as  a  maitre  d-armes.  Parbleu  !  what  should  I  be  now,  if  I  had 
^own  a  little  taller." 

"  It  is  all  better  as  it  is,"  growled  out  an  old  captain.  beVn^ea  ^^  ^^%  ^^  ^i^ 
ieerBchaum;**if  thoa  wert  an  inch  bigger,  there  -would \»  bo VwVo^YEi  ^^  ^ww 
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*^For  all  that."  rejoined  Maitre  Francois,  "  I  liave  put  many  a  pretty  fellow  hi* 
full  leiijjili  on  ihc  ^1:1^*=/' 

'*  How  many  duels,  Franpoig,  did  you  tell  us  the  other  evening  that  you  foQ^bt 
in  the  22d  7" 

"  Seventy-eifflit !''  Bald  the  liule  man— "not  to  npeakof  1  wo  aflrtirs.  which,  Ian 
ashamed  to  confess,  were  with  the  broadsword  ;  but  they  were  lellows  from  Al- 
sace, and  they  knew  no  better." 

•'  Tomurrc  tte  n'H  /"  cried  the  major :  '*  a  little  devil  like  tliat  is  a  perfect  plague 
in  a  rrg-imeni.    1  remember  we  had  a  fellow  called  Pictcotin " 

•^  Ah!  Piccotin— po<»r  Pircotin— we  were foBter-brotliera," inter rupiedFraDf:^*: 
"  wc  wiTc  both  Ironi  (.■halons-sur-Marne." 

"  Ei^ad,  IM  have  sworn  you  were,"  rejoined  the  major.  One  lui^ht  have  thou^u: 
yc  were  twins" 

''  People  often  said  ro.''  re8t»onded  FranpoiK.  with  as  much  composure  a«  though 
a  compliment  had  been  intended—*'  we  both  had  the  same  colored  hair  and  eyei- 
the  enniH  military  air— and  <>:ave  the  'pause  en  tiered  always  outaide  the  guard, 
exact iv  in  the  eame  way." 

'*  \Vhat  became  of  Piccotin  ?"  asked  the  major ;  "  he  left  us  at  Lyons." 

*'  You  never  heard,  then,  what  became  of  himi" 

**  No :  we  knew  he  joinc<l  the  Chasseurs  a  FiedP 

*'  I  can  tell  you,  then  "  naid  Francois,  *'  no  one  knows  hotter.  I  parted  from 
Piccoiin  when  we  were  ordered  to  K«rypt.  \Vc  did  our  best  to  obtain  servke  in 
the  i^ame  brigade,  for  we  were  like  brothers,  but  we  could  not  manage  it,  and  so. 
with  F^ad  heart F,  we  separated ;  he,  10  return  to  Franc^i,  I,  to  sail  for  Alexantlria. 
This  \\i\&  in  the  pprin^  of  1798.  or.  as  we  called  it,  the  year  six  of  the  Republic. 
For  three  years  we  never  met ;  but  when  the  eighth  dcmi-brifade  returned  from 
K^ypt,  we  went  into  ^-nrrison  ai  Bayonnc,  and  the  first  man  1  saw  on  the  ram- 

(Kii*'t8  was  Piccotin  hiiii^iclf  There  wat<  no  mistaking  him :  \ou  know  the  way  he 
lad  of  walkini;  with  a  lonir  Rtride.  ri^in^on  his  instep  at  every  step,  smiarinj;  his 
elbows,  and  turning  hi^  head  from  side  to  side,  iuBt  to  «ee  if  any  one  was  pleaded 
to  smile,  or  even  so  much  as  to  look  cloftely  at  him.  Ah !  ma  foil  little  Piccotin 
knew  how  to  treat  6Ui:ii  as  well  as  any  one.  Methinks  I  see  him  approacliins  hi? 
man  with  a  riltde  and  a  bow,  and  then  taking  oti'  his  cap;  I  bear  nim  say  in  his 
mildest  tone — '  Monnieur  assuredly  did  not  intend  that  stare  and  that  grimace  for 
me — I  know  I  must  have  deceived  myself;  monsieur  is  only  a  fool,  he  never  mean: 
to  be  im[>ertinent.'  Then,  purblcu,  what  a  storm  would  C4>me  on,  and  how  cool 
was  Piccotin  the  whole  lime— how  scrupulously  timid  he  would  he  of  misspcUiae 
the  gentleman's  name,  or  misplacincr  an  accent  over  it— how  delicately  he  woulJ 
inquire  bin  address,  as  if  the  curiosity  was  only  pardonable  ;  and  tlien  with  what 
,  cotirte«>y  he  would  lake  his  leave,  retiring  half-a-dozen  paces  before  he  ventared 
tto  turn  hi«  l»ack  on  the  man  he  was  determined  to  kill  next  mornini^." 

"  (Initc  true- )>crfectly  true,  Franyoiic,^  said  the  major ;  '*  Piccotin  did  the thio? 
witli  the  mosr  admirable  temper  and  good  breeding." 

"  Tiiat  was  the  lone  of  Chalons,  when  we  were  both  boys,"  said  Franfois 
proudly  j  *>*  he  ami  I  were  reared  tof^ether."  He  finished  a  bumper  of  wine  us  he 
made  thm  %iatisfactory  explanation,  and  looked  round  at  the  company  with  tbeaJ' 
of  a  conqueror. 

*^  Piccotin  t»iw  me,  as  quickly  as  I  perceived  him^and  the  minute  after  we  were 
in  each  other's  anni.  *  Ah  !  won  chert  how  many  7'  said  he  to  me,  as  soon  as  the 
fir^it  burst  of  entliusiaKni  snbsiiipd. 

*'*  Only  eisfhteen,'^  said  L 

^*'Thou  wort  ever  fortunate,  Frangiis.'he  replied,  wiping  his  eyes  with  exno- 


,  sadlv ;  hut  two  were  Mamelukes  of  the  guard.' 
latc,  Frangiis,' he  replied,  wiping  his  eyes  with 

finir  Kiif    T'ltricitiuna  ' 


tion  ;  *  1  have  never  pinked  anv  but  Christians. 

" '  Come — come,*  said  I. '  doii'tibe  down-hearted — good  limes  are  coming.  They 
sav  le  nctit  Capornl  will  have  us  in  England  soon.' 

*' '  Mayhap,'  said  he,  sorrowfully,  for  he  <-onld  not  gel  over  my  Turks.  Well. 
in  order  to  cheer  him  up  a  little,  1  proponed  that  we  should  go  and  sup  together  a: 
the  '  Grenadier  Rouge,'  and  awav  we  went  accordingly. 

*^  T  would  amuise  yon,  perhaps.'  said  Maitre  Francois,  ^'  were  I  to  tell  some  of 
the  8  I  ries  we  related  to  each  other  that  night.  We  boih  had  had  our  share  of 
adveiii  urc  since  wc  met,  and  some  droll  ones  among  the  number.  However,  that 
i:»  not  tlie  question  at  present.  We  sat  late — so  late,  tliat  they  came  to  close  the 
cafe  at  last,  und  we  were  obliged  to  depart.  You  know  the  *'  Grenadier  Rouge' 
—don't  you  ?" 

"'  }Vv,  i  know  it  well,"  replied  the  major;  ''  It's  over  the  fciacis* about  a  Bile 
outside  the  barrier  J* 


"  Juft  tfo ;  atfd  there's  a  pleas-xnt  walk acTou \tofc  f^^« \a  ^^  f^bJut,    k^^wr 
:t  out  together  on  oar  vfay  10  ihe  v»vitiAVi*  ta^XvX.  ^wk  wMkvaJiwi 


^i/j  aaj  /sci 
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>ft  moonlijErht  whed  a  silvery  tint  ovor  every  objert,  nml  left  the  ptately  poplars 
;hroiv  a  Ptil!  longer  shadow  on  the  smooth  jrrasss.  Kor  eome  lime  we  walked 
ng:  without  Bpeakinsr:  the  nileijce  of  the  ni«rlii,  ilie  I'rasrrant  air,  the  mellow 
ill,  were  all  buU  and  tranquiliiziiig  inHucnces,  and  we  each  sank  iaio  his  own  re- 
stiona. 


my 
hii,  said — ^^  Franpois,  canst  thou  fruess  what  I'm  thinking:  of?" 

*  I  looked^at  him.fandl  looked  around  me,  and  after  a  few  feecondB^  pause,  I  an- 
rered — *  Yes,  Picrotin,  I  know  it,  it  \h  a  lovely  jajwt.' 

* '  Never  wrh  any  ihin^  like  it !'  cried  he  in  a  rapture ;  *  look  at  the  turf,  smooth 
velvet,  and  yet  so  soft  to  the  foot ;  sec  th«  tree»«,  how  they  fall  bark  to  give  the 
ht  admittance ;  and  there,  that  little  fountain,  ifonefeit  thirsty— eh !— wliat  say 
aV 

*  *  Agreed,'  said*I,  praspinj?  him  by  both  hands ;  '  for  this  once— once  only,  Pic- 
:In.' 

* '  Only  once,  Francois ;  a  few  parses,  and  no  more.' 
'  '  Jus-t  po — I  he  lir.st  tourli.' 

'  *  Exactly,  the liiFt  iduch,'  said  he.  as,  takiM<;  otfhis cloak, and  folding  it  neatly, 
laid  it  on  I  he  grans   . 

'  It  was  a  stran'je  ihincr,  but  in  all  our  lives,  from  earliest  boyhood  up,  we  nev- 

had  mcasurctrswordfi  toirether.aml  ihoiiirh  we  were  hoih  *  niaiire  d'urines' 

:  never  crosRcd  blades,  even  in  iest.     Often    and  ol\en  hid  our  comrades 

led  us  against  each  other,  and  liiiJ  wairers  on  the  result,  but  we  never  would 

isent  to  meel — [  CiiniiMt  say  why.    It  was  noi  fear— I  know  not  how  to  account 

it^ut  such  was  the  fart.  ' 

'  What  blade  do  you  wear,  Francois,'  said  he  approaching  me,  as  I  arranged 

Jacket  and  vest,  with  my  cap  on  the  jrround. 

'  *  A  Rouen  steel,'  tfaid  I ;  '  too  limber  for  njost  men, but  lam  so  accustomed  to 
I  prefer  it.' 

''Ah!  a  pretty  weaiion,  indeed,' said  he  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  and 
king  one  or  two  passes  with  it  against  an  elder  trunk.    *  Was  tliis  the  blade 
1  had  with  you  in  Kgypt  V 
' '  Yea,  I  have  worn  none  other  for  eight  years.' 

' '  Ah !  ma  foi,  those  Mamelukes— how  1  envy  you  these  Mamelukes/  he  mut- 
ed to  himself,  as  he  walked  back  to  his  place. 

'  *  Move  a  little— a  very  little  to  the  left— tliere's  a  shadow  from  that  tree — can 
1  lee  me  well  V  said  I. 

*  *  Perfectly— are  you  ready?    Well — en  jrarrieP 

'Wccotin's  forte,  I  soon  saw.  lay  in  the  lonjr-medi rated  attack,  where  eacJi 
vement  wat«  part  of  an  artlully  devised  bCi  ies;  au<l  I  perceived  that  he  sufre.re<l 

adversary  to  ffain  several  triHing  advantageK,  by  way  of  giving  him  a  false 
ifldence,  biding  his  own  time  to  pay  olf  the  scores.    In  this  description  offence 

waa  more  than  my  equal.  j\iy  strenffth  was  in  the  skirmishing  i>aasagea, 
ere  moat  men  lunge  at  random ;  then,  no  matter  how  confused  tlie  rally,  1  waa 
cool  as  in  the  enfute. 

'  For  some  time  1  permitted  him  to  play  his  game  out ;  and  certainly  nothing 
lid  be  more  beautiful  than  his  passes  over  the  hilt.  Twice  he  planted  his  noint 
:hin  an  inch  of  my  bosom;  and  nothing  but  a  spring  backwards  would  have 
red  me. 

'  At  length,  allera  long-contested  struggle,  ho  made  a  feint  within,  and  then 
:hout  tlie  guard,  and  succeeded  in  touching  my  sword-urm^  above  the  wrist. 
'  *  A  touch,  I  believe,'  said  he. 

' '  A  mere  nothing,'  naid  I ;  for  ah  hough  I  felt  the  blood  running  down  my  sleeve 
1  oozing  between  my  hnirertj,  I  was  annoyed  to  think  he  had  ni:ide  the  first  hit. 
'  *  Ah,  Franyois,  those  Mamelukes  were  not  ol  the  premiere  force,' after  all.  I 
ire  only  been  jesting  all  this  time— sec  here/  With  that  he  clofrcd  on  me,  in  a 
•/ didrrent  style  from  his  former  attack.  Pushiiiir  and  parrying  with  the  ra- 
tty of  lightning,  he  evinced  a  skill  in  'skirmish'  I  did  not  believe  him  possessed 
in  this,  however,  1  was  his  master;  and  in  a  few  seconds  gave  him  my  point 
irply,  but  not  deeply  in  the  shoulder. 

^Instead  of  dropping  his  weapon  when  he  received  mine,  he  returned  the  thrnst^ 
arried  it, and  touched  him  again,  a  little  lower  down.    H<i  \n\\w*A \X\\»>\vKvt' ,^»^ 
ittered  something'- 1  could  not  catch.    *You  shv\\\  hav^  \v  v\o>n  J  «vv\  Vv^  ^^^"^ 
fwe you  this— and  this,'    True  to  his  word,V\e  lw\ce  v^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^r* 
wide  the  ^nrd,    JSncouraged   by  succesB,  he  agavt\  cVoiift^  ow^ock^, '^v^^* 
ed by  hislagt  aasault,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
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*'  Our  tempers  were  both  excited  |  but  his  far  more  than  niiriC.  The  strugg^ie 
was  a  fjcvcre  une.  Thrt'C  peversil  times  his  blade  passed  between  ruy  arm  and 
my  body  ;  and.  at  last,  after  a  desperate  rally,  he  dropped  on  one  knee»  and  gave 
me  the  point  here  beneath  the  chest.  Before  hecouhl  extricate  his  blade,  I  jjlunf- 
ed  mine  into  his  cheist.  and  pushed  till  I  heard  the  hilt  come  clink  acrajnst  hjs  rib^. 
The  blood  spurted  upwards,  over  my  ilice  and  breast,  as  he  fell  backwards.  I 
wiped  it  hurriedly  from  my  eyes,  and  bent  over  him.  He  gave  a  shudder' and  a 
little  faint  moan,  and  ail  was  still.*' 

"  You  killed  him  P  cried  out  three  or  four  of  us  together. 

**  Ma  foil    Yes."    The  roup  was  mortal, he  never  stirred  after. 

*'  As  for  me."  continued  Francois,  "  1  surrendered  myself  a  prisoner  to  tlieot- 
iicer  on  ^uard  at  the  ^te.  1  was  tried  ten  days  aUer  by  a  military  commiaaion. 
and  acquitted.    My  own  evidence  was  my  accusation,  and  my  defence." 

"  Ventre  Bleu—ivxA  1  been  on  the  court-martial,  you  had  not  been  here  toicU 
the  story,"  said  the  old  major,  as  his  iiice  became  almost  purple  with  passion. 

"'Nonsense,"  said  Taschcr,  jeeringly ;  '*what  signifies  a  nxiitre d'armes the 
more,  or  less  ?" 

"  Monsieur  will  probably  explain  himself,"  said  Francois  with  one  of  his  cold 
smiles  of  exce?pive  delorencc. 

*'  It  is  exactly  what  I  mean  to  do,  Fran<iois." 

*'  Come,  sirs,  none  of  this,"  broke  in  the  major.  "Lieutenant  Taschcr,you  may 
not  fancy  beinsr  placed  under  an  arrest,  when  the  enemy  is  in  tlie  field.  Master 
Francois,  do  you  forget  that  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  is  hanging  over  your 
head  foran  affair  at  Klchni°fen,  where  you  insulted  a  youns:  officer  ot  tliQ  hussars T 

*'  In  that  caKe,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  Maitre  Francois  conducted  him- 
self Jike  a  man  of  honor,"  said  I. 

'*  Par6/<.'M— and  grot  the  worst  o?  it,  besides,"  cried  he,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
hip.    The  tone  of  his  voice,  a.^:  he  said  this,  and  the  grimace  he  made  restored  the 

Eartv  once  more  to  good  humor,  and  we  chatted  away  pleasantly  till  day  was 
reaking. 

As  Tascher  strolled  along  with  me  towards  my  quarters,  I  was  rejoiced  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  never  heard  of  my  name  as  beinff  mixed  up  in  the  Chouaa  coo- 
Apiracy ;  nor  was  he  aware  with  how  little  reasonlie  believed  me  to  be  favoured 
by  fortune. 

I  received,  however,  all  his  congratulations,  without  anv  desire  to  undeceive 
him.  Already  had  I  learned  the  worldly  lesson,  that  while  friends  cling  closer  in 
adversity,  your  mere  acquaintance  deems  your  popularity  your  greatest  merit: 
and  1  at  length  perceived  that  however  ungenial,  in  many  respects,  the  com|>ao- 
ionship,  the' life  of  isolation  I  led  had  rendered  me  suspected  by  others,  and  in  a 
career,  too,  where  frankness  was  considered  the  first  of  virtues. 

I  assented  at  once,  with  pleasure,  to  the  prospect  of  our  meeting  frequently    « 
while  in  camp.    My  own  regiment  had  joined  Davoust's  corps,  and  1  was  glad  to 
have  the  eorietv  of  some  others  of  my  own  age,  if  only  to  wean  myself  from  nv 
habits  of  solitude.    While  I  formed  these  plans  for  the  future,  I  little  anticipated   , 
"what  events  were  in  store  for  me,  nor  how  soon  I  should  be  thrown  among  sceoes 
and  people  total! v  difl'erent  from  those  with  which  I  had  ever  mixed  before. 

*'  You  mess  wffh  us,  then,  Burko— that's  agreed,'*  said  Tascher:  "they'recx- 
ceirent  fellowr?,  these  cuirassiers  of  ours,  and  1  know  you'll  like  them." 

With  this  promise  we  parted,  hoping  to  meet  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THC.MILL  ON   THE    HOLLITSCH   ROAD. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  came  orders  for  the  *' Garde* 
Cheval,'  to  hold  thcm.*elvc3  in  readineshf  with  two  squadrons  of  the  carnbineen 

^1-  l._TTII>  I  _^  ■'•I'/'  I"  1.1  *  A.»  I 


•could  not/g'uess  ui]v  po  fcma\lalovccV»CLtv\>ceiv  >ae\e^vc^.    k^\Yfe\ia\^\k.©^<tlLQcca- 
^ioDe,  many  conjectures  were  Uav.arded,  ^nd  •aYwiw'^t^^  ^xv\^\\\i\v;yc& xt^'s^  ^:^- 
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—Olio  scarcely  n.  v.hi:  Ik  ilej*  lli;in  the  oilier— when  at  latit  we  perceived  a  pelo- 
3t*dra2:oon.s  fulvauciiiL'^  toward.-:  us.  at  a  hris"k  irot. 

tie  word  was  |»:isst'd  to  rlosje  up  and  draw  swords— and  ficarceiv  wasit  obeyed, 
D  the  6tatYuf  tUc.  oiiT))eror  came  up.    Thcv  were  all  in  the  full  blaze  of  tlieir 


iras  mounieu  on  nis  lavourite  cnargcr     ivLaren^o/  and  Bcemea  to  enioy  tne 
1  spirit  of  the  mettled  animal,  as  hutossed  his  long  mane  about  and  lashed  his  - 
8  with  his  great  silken  tail. 

jB  the  cortege  passed,  we  closed  up  the  rear,  and  followed  at  a  sharp  pace,  morer 
a  ever  puzzled  to  divine  what  was  goin^ forward,  After  about  two  hours' 
Of  during  whicir-we  never  drew  bridle,we  saw  a  party  of  staQ' officers  infront. 
>, saluting  the  emperor,  joined  the  cortege.  At  the  same. instant  Gener^ 
kuvergne  patsi^^ed  close  beside  me,  and  whispered  in  my  car — ''  Bernadotte  has 
come  up,  and  been  most  coldly  received."  1  wished  to  ask  him  what  was  the 
ict  of  the  whole  movement,  but  he  was  gone  before  I  could  do  so.  In  less  than 
larier  of  an  hour  atlerwards.  we  lefl  the  high  road,  and  entered  upon  a  large 
Q,  where  the  only  object  I  could  perceive  was  an  old  mill,  ruined  and  dilapidated, 
vards  thisthe  imperial  staff  rode  forward,  while  the  peloton  in  front  wheeled 
lit  and  rode  to  the  rear  of  our  squadrons.  The  next  moment  we  were  halted, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  While  these  movements  were  going  forward,  I 
flrked  that  the  emperor  had  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  dismissed  his  staft'  * 
lare  Marshal  Berthier,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  him.  Several  dis- 
inted  dragoons  were  employed  in  lighting  two  immense  fires,  a  process  which 
K)leon  appeared  to  watch  with  great  interest  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then' 
ng  out  his  glass,  he  remained  for  several  minutes  intently  surveying  the  great 
1  to  Hollitsch. 

I  this  direction  at  once  every  eye  was  turned,  but  nothing  could  we  see.    The 
d  led  throujsch  a  wide  open  country  lor  some  miles,  aiKl  at  last  disappeared  in 
recesses  oj'a  dark  pine  wood,  that  covered  the  horizon  for  miles  on  either  side, 
lowhile  Napoleon,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  walked  hurriedir 
cwards  and  forwards,  beside  the  blazing  fires,  stopping  at  intervals  to  look 
If  the  road,  and  then  resuming  his  walk  as  before.    He  was  not  more  than  two 
ired  paces  from  where  we  stood,  and  I  could  mark  well  his  gesture  of  impa- 
ee,  ^s  he  closed  his  glass  each  limQ„nf\er  looking  in  vain  torwards  Hollitsch. 
I  say,  Burke,"  whispered  one  of  my  brother  officers  beside  mo,  "  I  should  not 
if  being  the  man  who  keeps  him  waiting;  in  that  fashion.    Look  at  Berthier, 
r  he  keeps  aloof;  he  knows  that  something  is  brewing." 
What  can  it  all  mean?"  said  I.    "  Who  can  he  be  expecting  here?" 
They  say  now,"  whispered  my  companion,  "  that  Davoust  cannot  hold  the 
ge  of  Groding,  and  must  fall  back  before  the  Russian  column ;  and  that  Napo- 
Lhas  invited  Alexander  to  a  conference  here  to  gain  time  to  reinforce  Da- 

Bt."  • 

Exactly— but  the  czar  is  too  wily  an  enemy  for  that  to  succeed,  and  probably 
ce  the  delay  which  appears  to  irrita|<e  him  now." 

he  supposition,  more  plausible  than  most  of  those  I  heard  before,  was  still  con- 
Uctcd  by  the  account  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  retreat;  and  lu^ain  was  I  at 
Bs  to  reconcile  thet^e  discrepancies,  when  I  beheld  Napoleon,  with  his  glass  to 
eye,  motion  with  his  hand  ior  Berthier  to  come  forward.  I  turned  towards  the 
i,  and  now  could  distinguish,  in  the  distance,  a  dark  object  movin;^  towards  us. 
iew  minutes  after,  the  sun  shone  out,  and  I  remarked  the  glitter  of  arms, 
itching  in  a  long  line,  while  my  companion,  with  the  aiil  of  a  glase,  called  out — 
I  see  them  plainly— they  are  lancers;  the  escort  are  Hungarians,  and  there's 
itechc,  with  four  horsCB,  in  front." 

'he  emperor  stood  motionless,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  head  a  lit- 
eaned  forward,  exactly  as  I  have  seen  him  represented  in  so  many  pictures 
statues — his  eyes  were  thrown  downwardsi,  and  as  he  stirred  the  blazing  wood 
fi  his  foot,  one  could  easily  perceive  how  intensely  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
p  thought.    The  clattering  sound  of  cavalry  now  turned  my  attention  to  anoth- 
loarter,  and  I  saw  exactly  in  front  of  us,  and  about  five  hundred  paces  off,  a 
iment  of  Hungarian  hussars  and  some  squadrons  ofHulans,  drawn  up.    I  had 
e  time  to  mark  their  gorgeous  equipment  and  splendid  unitorm,  lor  already 
caleche  had  drawn  up^at  Ihe  road  side,  and  Prince  5o\^i\,  o^  VAc\v\&^%V^\tv  A^-^ 
Ddin^,  took  off' his  chapeau,  ami  otlered  his  arm,  U>  aBBVsX  Btv\oV\\^^  \.o^\^^ 
wiyaod,  as  it  seemed,  mth  eilbrt,  a  tall  thin  figure,  Vr  \.Yv^  "g™-^  ^^    -^^Sa 
^usiriaa  ^aard.  stepped  from  the  cuLrriage  to  Uve  atowM.    T w  ^»»^^^  "J*rJ? 
^ers  of  the  siaOfcU  back,  and  I  a^f  NapoteQU  wiv«^w^,  ^VCU  ^v^v^^^ 
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€mhra(»c  him.    The  AiiRtrian  emprror,  fop  it  wrp  Francis  himself,  ifccmed  sraroe- 
Iv  able  Ui  fonirol  tJi**  (.'iiu>ti(ni.he  ffli  at  tlii^i  moment :  and  we  coiiKJ  see  that  hi* 


.       iM) 

ly  spirit,  ae  h(»  utlrriMl  the  wonls,  "mon  irare!' 

As  iht'v  walkiNl  siili"  bv  si.le  tuwanU  the  plateau,  where  rhe  fires  were  lighted, 
it  was  easv  to  mark  th.it  NaiMilfon  was  the  8[teaker,  while  Francis  m»:rel3-  bowed 
from  time  to  time,  or  maile  a  «^rsiiirc  of  seemmjr  assent. 

At?  the  em;>eror  arriveil  at  the  place  of  conference,  we  fell  back  some  fit\y  yards, 
arid  a!thoii«jh  tlw  air  was  still  and  ffosty.  and  the  pilenre  was  perfect  around,  we 
could  not  nitch  a  word  on  either  side.  After  alwut  an  hour  the  con verHutioa  ap- 
peared to  assume  a  ton»*  of  ijaiety  and  gooil  humour,  and  we  could  hear  the  «?• 
erfMijn."*  Ian2"hiriir  rrpi-rucdly. 

The  ro:ifenMiiM»  Ia<tt'd  lor  above  two  liours.  when  once  more  the  emperors  em- 
bracj'il.  anif.  as  wir  tlioiiL'hi.  witli  nioro  cor.fialify.  ami  separated.  The  Emi^eror 
of  Austria  retiirninir,:ir«'om;»a!iieil  by  Priri«-e  LiVlitennrein,  while  Napoleim  ^tood 
for  some  minutes  bi>siile  the  (ire,  a.s  if  mus^in*;,  and  then,  beckonini;  his  siatl  to  Ibl- 
low'  he  wallxi'il  towanls  tin*  hiirh  mad. 

Scarcelv  jiad  the  Aus'triaa  fjnperor  rearhed  hi»;  carriage,  when  »S.'ivnry.  bare- 

•  *  headed  ami  brealhh'<.<.  siood  hesido  the  uoop  of  it.     He  was  the  bearer  ot  a  iiies- 

Ha;re  from  Napolro-i.  Tin'  m-xi  nionieni  tljeralcehestarti-d.  accompanied  bySav- 
ary,  who,  with  a  ^iii^rle  aide-di;-camp,  to:jk  the  road  towards  the  Austrwn  head- 
<|uarters. 

As  Napoleon  \':is  about  to  mount  hiti  horse.  I  saw  Oeneral  P'Auverg-ne  move 
forwar«l  toward-  IjItu.     -\  U'w  wonU  passe<l  between  them,  and  then  theffeiicral 

•  ridinsr  up  U*  wIkti-  1  -tood.  said.  "15urke.  you  an-  to  reniaiti  here,  and  it  any  or- 
der^j  arrive  from  (^uneral  Savary.  haKicn  with  tlicm  to  the  head-quarters  of  his 
majesty.  In  t  wi-lvc  hours  you  will  l>e  relieved.-'  So  payin^r.  he  galloped  biU'k  to 
the  imperial  siall,  nnti  poon'alUT  the  stpiadrons  defiled  into  the  road,  the  cortege 
daKhed  forward,  and  all  that  remained  of  that  memorable  pcenc  was  the  dyiii^  em- 
ber:* of  llu*  tires  be*«ide  which  the  fate  of  Europe  was  decided. 

The  old  myi  of  rioliiti?rh  had  been  deserted,  when  the  Auptrian  and  Rti^iian 
column  took  up  their  position  belbre  Au^terlitz.  The  miller  and  hifi  household  fled 
at  the  tiret  news  ol"rhe  advance,'  and  had  not  dared  to  return,  it  was  a  tolitary 
spot  at  bc.«t — a  wild  heath,  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  stretched  awnv  for  miles 
on  nil  pidet- — but  now.  in  its  utter  loneliness,  it  was  the  most  miserable-looking 
place  that  can  be  conceived.  While,  ilierefbre,  I  contented  myself  with  the  hope 
that  my  t«.'ay  there  mi^ht  not  l>e  Ion*;.!  rcFokcd  (o  do  what  1  could  to  render  my  qiuu*« 
tersraorc  conifortahte.  My  first  care  was  my  horse,  uhichi  picquctted  in  the 
kitchen,  where  I  was  happy  to  find  an  abundant  tiiut>ply  of  fire-wood ;  my  next  wat 
.  to  explore  the  remainder  of  the  concern,  in  which  I  discovered  traces  of  itf:  havjof 
been  already  occufiirrf  by  the  allied  troopF— rude  caricatures  of  the  Freftch  tkxmjf 
in  full  ^^fiprnntf"  before  terrible-iookin?  dragoons,  in  Austrian  and  Rumian  nri- 
forms,  ornamented  the  walls  in  many  part^  ;  whole  columns  of  French  prisoneri 
were  depicted  bcj^Lnn?  their  iiyew  from  a  sinsle  Austrian  grenadier:  and  one 
fiffure,  which,  it  coidd  easily  he  discovered,  was  intended  tor  Napoleon  himself,  wat 
aEout  to  be  hang-ed  upon  a  tree,  to  the  very  marked  satisfaction,  as  it  would  seen* 
ofa^roup  of  Ru:rsian  oiTicern,  who  f<tood  by  ]au£rbin«r.  It  is  easy  to  smile  at  the 
ridicule  of  which  fortune  has  thwarted  the  apf^licatioh — ami  po  I  amused  mysetfa 
H^nod  while  by  roi.teniplalinir  tliese  Grotesque  frescoes;  but  a  more  welcomesiffht 
jitill  awaited  me.  in  a  small  chauiberai  the  top  of  the  buildin*r,  where,  in  lar^e  let- 
ters, written  wiih  chalk  on  the  door,  I  read,  "Rittmeister  von  Oxenhausen'i 
quarters" — here,  ti)  my  exri'cdin^j  deli-jht,!  discovered  a  neatly  furnished  chnm- 
bcr,  with  a  beil.  sofa,  and,  better  still,  a  tablr— on  which  the  remains  of  the  Ritt- 
meister^s  sup|)er  yet  stood:  a  iroodly  ham,  the  ifreater  part  of  a  capon,  a  loaf  of 
wheal  en  bread,  and  an  earthenware  crork,  with  a  lid  of  brass,  contain  in«;  about 
two  bottIc^%  of  Austrian  red  wine.  This  was  a  most  a«;:reeable  surprise  to  me—* 
plefu?ant  exchan!;^  for  the  meairre  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  1  Iwd  but  lime  !• 

Srocur*'  from  a  serijeantof  my  troop  at  partinir.    It  need  no.l  be  ii^np posed  that! 
ositaied  hinir  about  becominir  the  Rittmeibter's  sucTCssor — and  so  I  drew  the 
chair  to  the  tcibli',ar)(l  ilie  table  nearer  to  the  fire — for,sin<(ularly  enough,  theem^ 
bers  of'ii  wood  liro,  still  slumbered  on  tUe  hevirth.    Havino:  taken  the  keen  edg'e off 
9n  nppntitn  the  cold  air  had  whelled  to  \V\e  ft\\\uv^svVAW^vix\vvevVi\^\«tV.viuaf  nj" 
^KMrtors — firei  huvins:  replcni«\\ed  iV\e  ftre  v?\V\\"iMivi\<i\os^  ^"^  >nwA,  ^ 

'he chamber  was  an  octugon.  wilhixve  \\\uAoYff^*vv\\\awTvtvN  oXxYvft^aR**-^ 
wand  cwo doors  occupyiws  the  ovViet  three.    Oueo^  \)afc ^s«\vVftax\B! 'm^a^ 
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1  entered,  npeneJ  from  the  stairs — the  other  led  into  a  granary,  or  somethio^  of 
that  nature — at  lea^t,  sol  cnnjertured,  Irom  a  heap  of  sacks  wJiich  littered  the 
floor,  and  filled  one  corner  completely.  As  I  could  not  discover  any  corn,!  re- 
solved on  sharing  luy  lonfwitli  my  horse,  u  meal  every  canipaii^nin^  steed  in  well 
acccwtomed  to  make ;  and  now,  returning  to  my  little  chamber,  IreHumcd  m^  sup- 
per with  all  the  satislaction  of  one  who  felc  that  he  had  made  his  rounds  ol  dutj» 
and  might,  enjoy  repose. 

AbI  Icnew  the  Chateau  dc  Holiitsch,  where  the  Emperor  Francis  held  his 
qanrterR,  was  some  six  leagues  dintant,  I  ^ues^ed  that  Geneml  Savary  was  not 
hkelv  to  retgrn  from  hiif  mission  before  morninir  at  very  soonest ;  and  so  it  behoved 
me  to  make  my  arrant ementH  for  passing  the  ni<^ht  where  I  was.  Having  thea 
looked  to  my  horse,  for  \vi105e  beddinj?  I  made  free  with  some  dozen  ol'  the  eorn- 
sacks  in  the  /granary,  [  brought  up  to  inyr  own  quarters  a  snpply  of  wood ;  and  hav- 
ing lasteried  the  door,  and  secured  the  windowp.as  well  as  I  was  idile,  I  lit  my  meers- 
chaum, and  lay  down  before  the  lire  in  as  happy  a  frame  of  mind  as  net^  be.  In- 
deed,! bei^nto  fancy  that  lortune  had  done  tormenting,  and  wnf:  now  about  to 
treat  me  more  kindly.  The  notice  of  the  emperor  hud  relieved  my  heart  of  a  load 
which  never'ceased  to  pre^<s  on  it,  and  1  ronid  not  help  feelini?  that  a  fairer  prospect 
vrasopenin;;  before  me.  It  is  true,  time  and  nuVfirtunc  had  both  blunted  the  ar- 
dour of  eiiLlIusiasni  with  which  I  .started  in  life — ihcdariuflr  ae>pirations  after  liber- 
ty— the  hi^h-f'ouled  desire  ll>r  perijunaldii^riitctionihad  iful>>:ided  intncahner  hones 
and  less  ambitious  yearninirs.  Younp:  as  1  vrt  was,  I  experienced  in  myrielfihat 
chanfre of  sentiment  and  feeling  which  comes  upon  other  men  later  on  in  lifey 
iuid  I  was  ^riiilualiy  reconcilini^  myself  to  that  sense  of  duty  which  teaches  a  man 
well  to  play  his  i)arr,  in  whiitt;ver  station  he  in:.iv  be  ciilled  to  act,  ratlier  than  in- 
dulge in  those  overweenim;  wishen  for  pre-eminence  which,  in  their  accomplish- 
ment, are  so  often  di.>ap|iniiitin!^,  and  in  their  failure  a  source  of  regret  and  unhap- 
niness.  These  (eelinirs  were  inipressetl  on  in(\  more  by  the  force  of  events  than 
by  any  process  of  my  own  rea!«onin(;.  The  care<*r  in  which  I  lirst  started  as  a  boy. 
hod  iea  to  nothins^  l)\u  mistbrtune.  The  atfection  I  conceived  for  one-;;-the  only 
one  I  ever  loved— Wtis  destined  C(|ually  to  end  unhappily.  The  pa»:sion  for  liberty, 
in  which  nil  my  h'rst  a»:pirations  were  centred,  had  met  the  rude  Khocke  which  my 
own  convictions  su^^i^ested :  and  I  now  ])erceived  that  I  must  be^in  life  anew,  eiH 
deavourin^  to  for<ret  the  inHuences  whose  shadows  darkened  my  early  days,  uid 
carve  out  my  destiny  in  a  very  different  path  from  what  I  once  intended. 

These  were  niv  last  wakini;  thou^t>ts  as  my  head  sank  on  my  arm  and  I  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep.  The  falling  of  a  io!|^  from  the  (ire  awoke  me  suddenly.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  and  for  a  second  or  two  could  not  remember  where  1  was.  At  leno^th  i  be- 
came clearer  in  mind,  and  lookinir  at  my  watch,  perceived  it  wiis  but  two  o'ciocic 
As  the  flame  of  the  replenished  fire  threw  its  iis^ht  throu<;h  the  room,  I  remarked 
that  the  door  into  the  ;;ranary  stood  ajar.  Thi^4  struck  me  as  stranare.  I  thought 
Ifould  remember  shutting  it  bc;tbrc  I  went  to  sleep.  Yes;  I  recollected  peri'ectly 
pheinj?  a  chair  ag^ainst  it  as  the  latch  was  Imd,  ana  a  drau^rht  ol'  cold  air  came  ia 
that  way  ;  and  now  the  chair  wfis  pushed  back  into  the  room,  and  the  door  lay 
open.  A  va^ue  feeling,  half  sus])icion,  half  curiosity,  kept  me  thinking  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, when.  \fy  chance— the  merest  chance — my  eyes  lell  upon  the  table 
where  I  had  lel\  my  sabre  and  pistols.  What  was  my  amazement  to  find  that  ODfr 
of  the  latter — that  which  lay  nearest  the  door — was  missing^  ?  in^n  instant  i  was 
on  my  feet.  Nothing  can  combat  drowsiness  like  the  sense  of  fear ;  and  I  became 
perfectly  awake  hi  a  moment.  Examinuig;  the  room  with  caution.  I  found  every 
thin?  in  the  same  slate  as  1  had  left  it,  save  the  door  and  the  missing  pistol.  The 
eranary  alone,  th<Mi,  could  be  the  shelter  of  the  invader,  whoever  he'  mieht  be. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  1  was  totally  unprovided  with  li^ht,  save  what  tlie  fire 
afforded,  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  1  should  expose  myself  bv  carryinf^  one,  long 
before  I  could  hope  to  detect  a  concealed  enemy.'  The  nest  plan  1  could  hit  upon 
seemed  to  secure  the  door  once  more ;  and  then  placin*;  myself  in  such  a  position 
ai  liot  to  be  commanded  by  it  a;?ain,  to  wait  lor  morning  IKitiently.  This,  then,  [ 
did  at  once ;  and  havinic  examined  riiy  remaininir  pistol,  and  tbund  the  charjge  and 

8 riming  all  safe,  I  drew  my  sabre,  and  sat  down  between  the  door  and  the  wii>- 
ow,  but  so  that  it  should  open  asrainst  me. 

Few  sensations  are  morS  acutely  painHjl  than  the  exercise  of  the  hearing:,  when 
poshed  to  intensity.    Tiie  unce^isihc:  edbrt  to  catch  the  slightest  sound  soon  be- 
comes fatii^uc;  and  as  the  or^an  «:row8  weary,  the  mental  anxiety  ^rowa  u\Qit^ 
aeote,  and  then  begins  a  struggle  between  tlie  liail'mg  p.ei\sc^w<Xv\\e  <i:k^\V^\ Nw'^K^^ 
Tfcc  mpectral  imn^ea  oi'ihe  eye,  in  fever, are  not  one-hviW  «o  VcttM^ xi*Vtv^*>j«?»*i 
Imcordani  tones  that  jar  upon  the  tympanum  in  bucV\  aaXvxXft  BLaV\\\%.   '^EAwa.\E«» 
mte  object  seems  endowed  with  its  own  power  of  voice, Mid  ^\\vK^^\t^  ^"W 
mte  ateaUng  through  the  dead  silence  of  midnisht. 
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In  this  state  of  siimost  iVi^.nzied  anxioty  I  sai  lonij — my  eyes  turneil  lowarJi*  me 
door,  whirh  olMMHiml*^  1  lUii^iod  I  coiilil  perceive  lo  move.  At  lcn<7ih  the  thoud:* 
occurred  to  tm\  ilur.  !»y  siluviiiisr  slei'p.i!"  any  one  I.iy  conreaieJ  wuhin,  whose  oh- 
jert  WUK  to  enter  ilie  room,  tiiis  would  probably  induce  him. 

I  had  not  lonir  to  wail  lor  the  success  of  my  .'cheme.  The  lon?-drawn  breath- 
JQ^ot*  my  seemin>^  slumber  was  not  confinued  lor  more  than  a  lew  minutes,  when 
I  saw  the  door  slowly,  alnio.st  impurcciitibly,  move.  At  first  it  stirred  inch  by  inch 
— then  gradually  it  opened  wider  and  wider  till  it  met  the  obstacle  of  the  chair. 
There  now  came  a  pause  oC  several  secondAidurin«^  which  it  demanded  all  mr 
efibrtK  to  HiiRtain  my  |)art — the  throbbin?  at  my  tliroat  and  tcmpleit  in(;rca«iag  al- 
most beyond  endurance,  and  the  impulse  to  dash  forward,  fling'  wide  the  door,  and 
confront  my  enemy,  bein^:  nearly  too  much  for  my  resiRtance.  Affaiii  it  moved 
noiseleKsly  uh  before— and  then  a  hand  stole  out,  and,  layin?  hold  of  the  chair, 
pushed  it  plowly  backwards.  The  gray  light  of  the  breaking  day  fell  upon  the«pot. 
and  I  could  see' that  the  culT  of  the  coat  was  laced  withhold.  Thi.s  time  m> 
anxiety  became  intense.  Another  second  or  two  and  I  should  be  en^a^ed  in  the 
conflict— 1  knew  not  against  how  many.  I  clutched  my  sabre  more  fairly  in  my 
grasp,  as  my  breathing  grew  thicker  and  shorter.  The  chair  still  continued  to 
Mlide  silently  into  the  room,  and  already  the  arm  of  the  man  within  protruded.  . 
Now  was  the  moment,  or  never,  and,  with  a  spring,  1  threw  myself  on  it.  and.  pio- 
ionin?  the  wrist  in  my  hands,  held  it  down  upon  the  floor  while  I  opposed  my 
weight  ai^ainst  the  door.  Q,uick  as  lightning  the  other  hand  appeared,  armeii 
with  a  pistol,  and  I  had  but  a  moment  to  crouch  mv  head  nearly  to  the  ground, 
when  a  bullet  whi/zed  past  and  smashed  through  the  window  behind  me — while, 
with  a  crash,  the  frail  door  gave  wav  to  a  strong  push,  and  a  man  sprang  fiercely 
forward  to  seize  me  by  the  throat.  Jumping  backward  I  recovered  mvfeet,  bu: 
before  I  could  rair>e  my  pistolhe  made  a  soring  at  me,  and  we  both  rollei)  together 
on  the  floor.  On  the  pistol  both  our  han(is  met,  and  the  struggle  was  for  the  wea- 
pon. Twice  was  it  pointed  at  my  heart ;  but  mv  hand  held  the  lock,  and  not  all  hisf 
eflbrts  could  unclasp  it.  At  hist  I  freed  mv  right  hand  from  the  sword-knot  of  my 
fiabre,  and,  striking  him  with  m^p*  clenched  knuckles  on  the  forehead,  threw  him 
back.  His  grasp  relaxed  at  the  instant,  andl  wrenched  the  pistol  from  his  fingere. 
and  placed  the  mu/zlc  against  his  chest.  Another  second  and  he  would  have  rolr 
ed  a  corpse  before  me,  when,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  I  saw,  in  my  antago- 
nist, niv  once  friend,  Henri  de  Beauvais,  I  flung  the  weapon  from  me,  as  I  cried 
out,  '*  De  Beauvais  forgive  me— forgive  me."  A  deathly  paleness  came  over  his 
features ;  his  eyes  grew  glazed  and  filmy,  and  with  a  low  ^roan,  he  fell  fainting  on 
the  floor.  1  bathed  his  temples  with  water  ;  I  moistened  his  pole  lins ;  I  rubbea  his 
clammy  Angers  ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  rallied,  and  when  he  did  come  to  him* 
self,  and  looked  up,  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  as  though  the  sight  of  me  was  wor«e 
than  death  itself 

"  Come,  Henri,"  said  I,  "  a  cup  of  wine,  my  friend !  and  you  will  be  better  pre- 
sently. Thank  God  this  has  not  ended  as  it  might. ^'  He  raised  his  eyes  towardr 
me,  but  with  a  look  of  proud  and  unforgiving  sternness,  while  he  uttered  not  a 
word. 

'*  It  is  unfair  to  blame  me,  De  Beauvais,  for  this,''  said  L  "  Once  more  I  say  lor- 
giveme." 

His  lips  move4  and  some  sounds  came  forth,  but  I  could  not  hear  tl.e  words. 

"  There,  there,"  cried  I,  '*  it's  past  and  over  now.    Here  is  my  hand." 

*^  You  struck  me  with  that  hand,"  said  he,  in  a  deep,  distinct  voice,  as  thou^i: 
every  word  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  chest. 

"  And  if  I  did,  Henri,  my  own  life  was  on  the  blow." 

**  Oh  that  you  had  taken  mine  with  it !'  said  he,  with  a  bitterness  I  can  never 
forget.  "'  1  am  the  first  of  my  name  that  ever  received  a  blow.  Would  I  were  to 
be  the  Past !" 

"  You  forget,  De  Beauvais " 

"No, sir,  I  forsret  nothing.  Be  assured,  too,  I  never  shall  forget  this  nighi 
With  any  other  ilian  yourself]  should  not  dcr^pair  of  that  atonement  for  anfnjurv 
which  alone  can  waah  out  such  a  stain ;  but  you— I  know  you  well — you  will  not 
give  me  this." 

"  You  are  right.  Beauvais— I  will  not,"" said  I.  calmly.  "  Sorry  am  I  that  even 
an  accident  should  have  brought  us  into  collision.  It  is  a  mischance  I  feel  deeply 
and  shall  for  many  a  day." 

"  AdJ  i,  sir,''  said  he/as  starling  Mp  \\\r  cyea  flashed  with  passion,  and  his  check 

/rre  w  fca r/ct—  •  * « nd  I ,  f i  r— what  ar e  lo  be  w\y  )Lee\\'cv^9  '\   '^^vCwJ*.  >j  wx  vWl.  becaqsf . 
funan  exile  and  an  outcast — forced  by  m\aVonvM\e  \.o  v^cto  v\v^\vn«n  q^  ^9i«K.^\tt 
^^  my  rightful  sovereign,  thatiuy  seuaeo^  ^tsotwiXVwvswV^xV^x^w^^b^^ 
^  mark  of  an  insult  is  not  as  b\Qod»\a.med  OTV  mv  cQX»fc\»^'ei^  w^w^wftT 
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'■'  Nolhiuc  1*5-1^  pu.^.-.on  coul.l  blind  you  to  the  fiict  ihnt  tlicre  can  lio  no  ingulf 

here  no  intention  roiilil  exist."' 

"*  Spare  ino  vDur  I'iisnistry,  sir/'  replied  lie,  with  an  insolent  wave  of  his  hand, 
rbile  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  hiid  his  head  upon  the  tabic. 

For  an  instant,  my  temper,  provoked  beyond  endurance,  wap  about  to  ^ivc  way, 
rhen  I  perceived  tiiat  a  handkerchief  wan  bound  ti^litly  around  h\a  leg  above  the 
nee,  where  a  srreat  stain  of  blood  marked  h'la  trouser.  The  thought  of  his  beiiig 
rounded  baniahed  every  particle  of  resentment,  and  laying  my  hand  on  his  shouT- 
cr,  I  said — 

*'De  Bcauvais,  I  know,  not  one  but  yourself  to  whom  I  would  three  times  say, 
nzire  me  ;  but  we  were  friends  once,  when  we  were  both  happier !  For  the  sake 
f  nim  who  is  no  more— poor  Charles  deMeudon " 

'*  A  traitor,  sir— a  base  traitor  to  the  king  of  his  fathers." 

"  This  I  will  not  endure,"  said  I,  iiassionately ;  "  No  one  shall  dare—" 

«  Dare !'' 

"  Ay,  dare,  sir— such  was  the  word.    To  asperse  the  ooemory  of  one  like  him, 

I  to  Clare  that  which  no  man  can  with  truth  and  honor." 

"  Come,  sir,  I'm  ready,"  said  Beauvriis,  raising,  and  pointing  to  the  door—*'  Snr- 
tnsT^  No  one  who  has  not  heard  that  one  word  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  a 
Venchman,  can  conceive  how  much  of  savage  enmity  and  deadly  purpose  it  im- 
lies.  It  itf  the  challenge  which,  if  umicccptcd,  stamps  cowardice  for  ever  on  the 
lan  who  declines  it ;  from  that  hour,  all  cfiuality  ceases  between  those  whom  a 
jmbat  had  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

"S6r/07w/"  The  word  rung  in  my  cars,  and  tingled  through  my  very  heart, 
^hile  a  host  of  ditierent  impulses  swayed  me.    Shame,  sorrow,  wounded  pride, 

II  struggling  for  the  mastery ;  but  above  them  all,  a  better  and  a  higher  spirit— 
le  firm  resolve,  come  what  would,  to  suffer  no  provocation  Beauvais  could  offer 
>  make  me  stand  oi}posite  him  as  an  enemv. 

"  What  am  I  to  tlnnk,  sir?"  said  he,  with  a  voice  scarcely  articulate  from  pas- 
ion.  *'  What  am  I  to  think  of  your  iif  sitation — or  why  do  you  stand^inactive 
BTe7  Is  it  that  you  are  meditating  what  new  insult  can  be  added  to  those  you 
ave  heaped  on  me?" 

*'No,  sir,"  I  replied  firmly ;  *'  so  far  from  thinking  of  oflcnce,  I  am  but  too,  too 
jrry  for  the  words  I  have  already  spoken.  I  should  have  remembered,  and  re- 
lembering,  should  have  made  allow^ance  for  the  strength  of  partisan  feelings, 
^hich  have  their  origin  in  a  noble,  but,  as  I  believe,  a  mistaken  source." 
"Indeed!"  interrupted  he,  in  mockery;  "is  it  then  come  to  this?  Am  I,  a 
'renchman  born,  to  be  lectured  on  my  loyalty  and  allegiance  by  a  foreign  mer- 
enary?" 

'*  Not  even  thai  taunt,  Bcauvais,  shall  avail  you  any  thing  ;  I  am  fh'm  in  my  re- 
olvc." 

**  Par  (lira!  then,"  cried  he,  with  savage  energy,  **  there  remains  but  this." — 
Ls  he  spoke,  he  leaped  from  his  chair,  and  sprung  towards  me.  In  so  doing,  how- 
vcr,  his  knee  struck  the  table,  and  with  a  groan  of  agony  he  reeled  back  and  fell 
pon  the  floor,  while  from  his  re-opened  wound  a  torrent  of  blood  gushed  out  and 
eluged  the  room. 

For  a  second  or  two  he  motioned  me  away  with  his  hand;  but  as  his  weakness 
icreased,  he  lay  passive  and  unresisting,  and  sufi'ered  me  to  arrest  the  bleeding  by 
uch  means  as  1  was  able  to  practise. 

It  was  a  long  tirnc  ere  I  could  stanch  the  gaping  orifice  which  had  been  inflicted 
y  a  sabre,  and  cut  clean  throup^h  the  high  boot,  and  deep  into  the  thigh.  Fortun- 
leJy  for  his  recovery  he  had  himself  succeeded  in  getting  off  the  boot  before,  and 
le  wound  lay  open  to  my  surgical  skill.  Lifting  him  cautiously  in  my  arms,  I  laid 
im  on  the  bed,  and  moistened  his  lips  with  a  little  wine.  Still  the  debility  contin- 
ed;  no  signs  of  returning  strength  were  there,  but  his  features,  pale  and  fallen, 
ere  glazed  with  a  cold  sweat  that  hung  in  heav^  drops  upon  his  brow  and  fore- 
ead.  Ne/cr  was  ai^ony  like  mine.  I  saw  his  life  was  ebbing  fast ;  the  respira- 
on  was  growing  fainter  and  more  irregular ;  his  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt^  yet 
ire  I  not  leave  my  post  to  seek  for  assistance.  A  hundred  thoughts  whirled 
trough  my  puzzled  brain,  and  among  the  rest,  the  self-accusing  one  that  I  was 
ie  cause  of  his  death.  Yes,  thought  I,  better  far  to  have  stood l)ctbrc  his  pistol, 
t  all  the  hazard  of  my  life>  than  sec  him  thus. 

In  an  instant  all  his  angry  speeches  and  his  insulting  gestures  wcr<i.  fex^^r\«CL. 
[e  looked  so  like  what  I  once  knew  him,  that  my  iu\uavf^B  v?WM^ftVvcv«>«?wO«.  w?^^ 
i  former  scenes  and  times,  and  nil  resentment  was  \ob1  \viX\\^  ^^^  ^S  \«v^\sv^t^  - 
Poor  ibUow^wbat  a  ead  destiny  was  his:  fightin*'  as^\i\aX.\\\^  wc\^^  ^'lYvv*  ^»v«fici 
I  mourner  over  the  triamphB  gf  his  nativelOTd,    &\ietv  xYixa  \  '^^i»^  \\v\^\ra»% 
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least,  was  spared  me.    As  theee  thou'^hU  crossed  my  mind,  I  felt  him  press  my 
hand.    Ovrcr joyed,  I  knelt  down  and  \viii6pcred  some  words  in  his  ear. 

**  No,  no,^'  mvittered  iic,  in  a  low  plaintive  tone ;  '^not  all  lost — ^not  all ;  La  Ven- 
dee yet  remains.''    He  was  dreainm^. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


THR  ARMISTICE. 


As  I  sat  ihiiR  watching  with  stcadiust  $:azc  the  features  of  the  slfrcping*  man,  I 
heard  tlu>  chitteriii*?  of  a  horse's  Jioofs  on  liie  pavement  beneath,  and  the  next  mo- 
men^  the  heavy  aiv\)  ofsoine  one  :iAccudin<;  tlic  stairs.  Suddenly  the  door  was 
filing  wide  open,  and  an  ofllcer,  in  the  handi^ome  unilorm  of  the  Austrian  Imperial 
Girird,  entered. 

"  Excuse  this  scant  ceremony,  \fon»»ieur,-'  said  he,  bowin?  with  much  courtesy, 
"but  I  almost  despaired  ojlindinir  you  out.  Icimetrom  Hollitsch  with  dispatches 
lor  Your  emperor  ;  they  are  nio>t  presning  as  I  bi'Iieve  this  note  will  inform  yon." 

While  I  threw  my  eve  over  the  few  lines  addressed  by  General  Savary  to  the 
ofilcer  in  waiting  at  Ilollirf^ch,  and  cummandinir  the  utmost  speed  in  fori\'ardjn«^ 
thedit:patch  tiiat  accompanied  them,  the  oificer  drew  near  the  bed  where  DeBeau- 
vais  wa*<  lyinp. 

"  Men*  (h'  cieU  it  is  the  count  1"  cried  he,  starling  back  with  astonishment. 

"Ye*,"  said  f,  interrupting  him;  *"  L  found  him  here  on  my  arrival;  he  is  badly 
woundeiffand  Rhould  be  removed  at  once.  •  How  can  this  be  done  ?" 

*'  Ka^:ily.  Til  disj)atch  my  orderly  at  once  to  Ilollitsch,  and  remain  here  till  he 
returns." 

"  liut  ifour  troops  advance  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  we're  iUl  safe  on  that  score— the  armistice  is  signed.  The  very  dii- 
patch  in  your  hands,  1  believe,  concludes  the  treaty." 

This  warned  me  that  I  was  delaying  too  Ipn^  the  important  duty  entrusted  to 
me,  and  with  a  hurried  entreaty  to  the  Austrian  not  to  leave  Do  Beauvais,  1  bat- 
tened down  the  stairs,  and  proceeded  to  saddle  for  the  road. 

"  One  worck  Monsieur,"  said  the  oificer,  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  mounting^.  **May 
1  ask  the  name  of  him  to  whom  my  brother-officers  owe  the  life  of  a  comrade  maci 
beloved  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Burke — and  voors, Monsieur?^ 

*^  Berghausen,  chef  d'escaaron  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  If  ever  you  should  come 
to  Vienna"— but  I  lost  the  words  that  followed,  as  spurring  my  horse  to  a  gallop, 
I  set  out  towards  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor. 

As  I  rode  forward,  mv  eyes  were  ever  anxiously  bent  in  the  direction  of  oar 
ramp,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  I  mijjht  see  t!ie  advance  of  a  column  alon 
the  road,  and  dread insr  lest,  before  the  (lispatches  should  reach  the  emperors 
house,  the  advanced  videttes  should  capture  the  little  party  at  Hollitsch.  At  no 
perioil  of  his  career  was  Napoleon  more  incensed  a^inst  the  adlierenfs  of  the 
Bourbons;  and  if  De  Beauvais  should  fall  into  his  hands,  1  was  well  aware  that 
nothing  could  save  him.  The  emperor  always  connected  in  his  mind,  and  with 
good  reason,  too,  the  machinations  of  the  royalists  witti  the  plans  of  the  Emrliih 
government.  He  knew  that  the  land  which  aflbrded  the  asylum  to  their  Icing, 
was  the  rofuge  of  the  others  also;  iuid  many  of  the  heaviest  denunciations  againit 
the  **  perfide  Albion,"  had  no  other  source  than  the  dread  of  which  he  fouW 
never  divest  himself,  tliat  the  legitimate  moncirch  would  one  day  be  reetored  to 
France. 

While.such  were  Napoleon's  feelings,  the  death  of  the  Due  D'Enghien  had 
heightened  the  hatred  oJ  the  Bourboniststo  a  pitch  little  short  of  madness.  My 
own  unhappy  experience  made  me  more  than  ever  feariul  of  being  in  any  way  im- 
plicated with  the  inemberR  of  this  party,  and  I  rode  on,  as  though  life  itself depend- 
ed  on  my  reaching  the  imperial  head-quarters  some  few  minutes  earlier. 
As  I  approached  the  camp,  1  was  ovct^o^cA  Vo  ^v\i\  v\i^v  iia  tcv^v^ment  wa»  ia 
^niemplation.     The  men  were  ei^ragcid  m  cVe^vuw^  vVv^Sx  ^x w^^'axi^^wsAwxVt^TiDKcJJh 

frinfir  the  broken  wasrons  an«i  eun-caTT'\Aae»,«LuAi^wV\ti^n^a\^\^*\i\>^^ 

iaordera  of  tlie  day  of  battle.    Tlie  oCcet*  uVoo^l  m  v'^^^V^^i'w^^sA.^^^^ 
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chattinsr  at  their  pr\sr,  whilo  the  only  men  under  arms  were  the  new  conBcripts 
jnstarrivoJ  from  Franr*;— ;i  force  ofaome  thousands — broii^^ht  by  forced  marches 
fro  m  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  crowd  of  olHceri»  near  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor,  pressed  closely 
about  me  as  I  descended  from  my  horse,  eager  to  learn  vfrhat  information  I  brought 
from  Hollitsch,  for  they  were  not  aware  that  I  iiad  been  stationed  nearly  half-way 
ppfH^roid. 

"Well.  Burke,"  said  General  D'Auver^ne,  as  he  drew  hi«  arsi  within  mine, 
''your  coming  has  been  anxiously  looked  lor  this  rooming.  1  trust  the  dispatches 
yon  Ciirry  may,  if  nut  contradict,  at  least,  explain  what  has  occurred." 

''Is  thU  the  officer  from  Hollitsch  ?"  said  the  aide-de-campof  the  emperor,  com- 
inir  hurriedly  forward.    '*  The  dispatch,  sir,"  cried  he,  and  the  next  moment  has- 
tened to  the  little  hut  which  Na|)oleon  occupied  as  his  bivouac.    The  only  other 
person  in  the  open  space  where  I  stood  was  an  officer  of  the  lancers,  whose  splaah-* 
fid  and  travel-stained  drcan  Hcemi'd  to  say  he  hiul  been  employed  like  mvselL 

"  I  fancy,  Mon^iieur,"  said  he,  bowin«:,  *'  that  you  have  had  a  sharp  ride  also  this 
mominjET.  1  have  just  arrived  from  Gddin^ — lour  leagues— in  less  than  an  hour, 
ind  with  all  that,  too  late,  I  believe,  to  remedy  what  has  occurred." 

•*  What  then  has  happened  ?" 

"  Davoust  has  been  tricked  into  an  armistice,  and  suffered  the  Russians  to  pass 
the  bridge.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  taken  advantage  of  the  negotia^ons 
with  Austria,  and  got  hiu  army  clear  through — so,  at  least,  it  would  seem — I  saw 
Napoleon  tear  the  dispatch  into  fragmenti^,  and  stamp  his  foot  upon  them — but 
bere  he  comes." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  the  emperor  came  rapidly  up,  followed 
br  his  staff'.  lie  wore  a  gray  surlout,  trimmed  with  dark  fur,  and  had  his  hands 
clasped  within  the  cuffs  of  the  coat.  Hits  face  wns  pale  as  death,and  save  a  slight 
contraction  of  his  browH,  there  was  nothing  to  show  any  appearanceof  displeasure. 

"  Who  brouilit  the  dispatch  from  Coding  7" 

**■  I  did,  i«ire,"  said  tlie  officer. 

"How  are  the  roads,  sir  ?* 

**  Mui*h  cut  up,  and  in  one  place  a  torrent  has  carried  away  part  of  a  bridge." 

"I  knew  it.  I  knew^  il,"  said  he,  bitterly;  ^^it  is  too  late.  Duroc,"  cried  he, 
while  the  words  seemed  to  come  forth  with  a  hissing  sound,  "  did  I  not  tell  you, 
*  Grattfz  le  Ru^se,  et  vowt  trouvcrez  le  Tartar e  /' " 

The  words  were  graven  in  my  memory  from  that  hour;  even  yet  I  can  recall 
the  very  accents  as  when  I  heard  them. 

"Ami  you,  sir/'  said  he.  turning  suddenly  towards  me,  "you  came  from  Gene- 
ral Savary.  Return  to  him  witii'this  letter.  Have  you  written,  Duroc?  Well, 
yoo'll  deliver  this  to  General  Savary  at  Hollitsch— 4)e  tnay  require  you  toproceeu 
to  Godinff— -are  you  well  mounted  ?" 

"Ye^ssire." 

"Come,  then,  sir;  I  madeyou  a  captain  yesterday;  let  us  see  if  you  can  win  your 
•pnrs  to-da>." 

From  the  time  I  received  the  dispatch  to  that  in  which  I  was  in  the  saddle  not 
more  than  Hvc  minutes  elapsed.  The  idea  of  being  chosen  by  the  emperor  him- 
•elf  for  a  service,  was  a  proud  one,  and  I  resolved  to  acquit  myself  with  credit. 
YTiih  what  concert  does  one's  h^art  beat  to  the  free  stride  of  a  mettled  charger ; 
bow  does  each  l)old  plunge  warm  the  blood  find  stir  up  the  spirits ;  and  as.  career- 
ing free  over  hill  and  valley,  we  pass  in  our  ffinrht  the  clouds  that  drift  above,  how 
does  the  flense  of  freedom,  realized  as  it  is,  impart  a  feeling  of  ecstacy  to  our 
Dinds-^ur  thoughts,  revelling  on  the  wayward  liberty  our  course  suggests,  rise 
free  and  untrammeled  from  tlie  doubts  and  cares  of  every-day  life.  Onward  1 
went,  and  soon  the  old  mill  came  in  sight,  rearing  its  ruined  head  amid  the  black 
desolation  of  the  plain.  1  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  see  what  had  become  of 
fieaavais.  and  leading  mv  horse  into  the  kitchen,  I  hastened  up  the  stairs,  and 
through  tne  rooms ;  but  all  were  deserted ;  the  little  chamber  lay  open — the  grana- 
ry too---hut  no  one  was  there. 

With  a  mind  relieved,  in  a  great  measure,  from  anxiety,  I  remounted  and  con- 
titiaed  my  way :  and  soon  entered  the  dark  woods  of  Hollitsch.  The  chateau  and 
demesne  of  Hollitsch  were  a  private  estate  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  once 
formed  a  favorite  resort  of  Joseph  the  Second^  in  his  hunting  excursions.  The 
chateau  itself  was  a  large  irregular  mass  of  buildingj  but  still,  with  all  its  iocac^ 
ffuity  of  architecture,  not  devoid  of  picturesque  etlec V,  audL  lYi^  oW^t  ^x>a^<^^Sx. 

.    While  I  stood  in  front  of  a  \otiR  Utt%<i^,  Qxi  ^V\t>\  w^«« 


woa  even  handsome,     ww  MMtir.  m.  oi,vvu  m  nwiik  wi  &  &\fti|^  ^^%m«x,^,  ^»«  -•■*" ^v  — 

windowB  opened  from  a  gallery  that  ran  alons  ^^^  avd^o*^  vBa  cXA\«»a^  v^w 
fomewhat  Burprieed  that  oo^uard  was  to  be  ■een,iM>T  even  a.  wsw^e  v^^^^^f^ 
ta^.   I  diuaounied,  aad  leadiog  my  horse,  approacVxeSL  x^xee^^eu^^  \x»x>v 
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fictwcen  a <loubIeran^e of Htatues  to  tlie  door.  An  oM  man.  ilrcssed  in  the &lou 
od  hat  and  iiy^Ut  blut*.  jacket  ol'a  Bohemian  pcaBant.  was  bui>ily  enira;;^cd  in  wr 
pinu  mati  inn  around  sonic  s}inibi«,  to  protect  thrni  from  the  tropt.  A  Uitle  boy— 
second-seitin  ooestiime— ^:tood  bcuide  him  witii  liit<  nruninif-knili!.  and  stared  at 
with  a  kinii  ol'Hlupid  wonder  as  I  approached.  With  Rome  diinculry  Imadet 
iVom  the  old  man,  that  tiie  emperor  occupied  a  smaller  buildini;  called  theKaia 
l^ub't,  about  halt'  a  leai^ue  disiant  in  the  lore^ii,  iiavin<;  given  strict  orders  that 
one  watj  to  approach  the  chateau  nor  its  immediate  <;round8.  It  was:  his  tavor 
retreat,  and,  periinp,  he  did  not  winh  it  should  be  asiiociatcd  in  Jii^  tnind  wttl 
period  of  £iuch  mifitbrtune.  The  old  peasant  continued  his  occupation  whUe 
spoke,  never  litlin*;  ]iii<  head  from  his  work,  and  seem  in  °f  all  absorbed  in  the  i 
ccseity  of  what  he  was  euicaf^ed  in.  As  I  inquired  the  nearest  rouc^  to  the  im] 
rial  quarters,  he  employed  me  to  assist  him  tor  a  moment  in  his  ta>k,  by  hold] 
one  end  of  the  matting,  with  which  he  was  now  about  to  envelop  a  marBle  stat 
of  Maria  Theresa. 

I  could  not  refuse  a  request  so  naturally  proHered,  and  while  I  did  so,  a  lit 
wicket  opened  at  a  short  distance  oif,  and  a  tall  man.  in  a  ^ray  burtout  and  apl< 
cocked-hat  without  a  feather,  came  forward ;  he  held  a  riding-whip  in  his  hai 
and  seemed,  I'rom  his  splashed  equipment,  toltave  just  descended  from  the  sadd 

''Well,  rrilz/'  said  he,  "I  hope  the  frost  has  done  us  no  mischief?" 

The  old  pirdener  turned  round  at  the  words,  and,  touching  his  hat  respectful 
«'ontinued  his  work,  while  he  replied,  "No,  meinherr,  it  was  But  a  white  hoar,  a 
every  thinp  has  escaped  well." 

"And  whom  have  you  got  here  for  an  assistant, may  I  ask?''  said  ho.  pointing 
me.  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  As  the  question  was  asked  in  Germs 
although  1  understood  it,  I  lell  the  reply  to  the  gardener. 

'God  knows,-'  said  the  old  tellow  in  atone  of  easy  indilfercnce;  "I  t}iink  he  mu 
be  a  soldier  of  some  sort.*' 

The  other  smiled  at  the  remark,  and  turning  towards  me.  said,  in  French- 
"  Vou  are.  perhaps,  unaware,  sir,  being  a  stranger,  that  it  is  the  Emperor  of  An 
iria's  desire  this*  chatfau  should  not  be  intruded  on  ?" 

"My  otfendinsr,  sir,''  interrupted  I,  ''was  purely  accidental.    I  am  the  bearer 
dispatches  for  General  Savary;  and,  having  stopped  to  inquire  from  this  hone; 
man *' 

"The  trencral  has  taken  his  departure  for  Goding,"  Jic  broke  in,  without  payin, 
further  attention  to  my  explanation. 

"For  Gbdini:;  and  may  1  ask  what  distance  that  may  be?'' 

"Scarcely  a  league,  il  you  can  hit  upon  the  right  path ;  the  road  lies  yonder 
where  you  see  that  dead  fir-tree." 

'•1  thank  you.  sir,''  said  i  touching  my  hat;  *'and  must  now  ask  my  friend  herctt 
release  me — my  orders  are  of  moment." 

"You  may  lin<l  some  dilHculty  in  the  wood,  after  all,''  said  he;  "I'll  send  id) 
lifoom  part  of  the  wav  with  you.'' 

Bufore  1  could  protfcr  my  thanks  suitably  for  such  anunexpecled  pohtencss.hc 
lind  disappeared  m  the  {rarden  through  w*hich  he  entered  a  few  mitiuics  before." 

•I  say,  my  worthy  friend,  toil  me  the  name  of  tliat  gentleman— he's  one  of  the 
•tmperor's  stalf,  if  1  mii^take  not.    I'm  certain  I've  seen  the  face  betbre.'* 
^  "If  yoii  had,''  said  the  old  fellow,  laughing,  "vou  could  scarcely  Jbriret  him— oU 
Fnintzerl  is  jufit  the  same  these  twenty  years.'^ 

••  Whom  did  you  say  ?•' 

Bcibre  he  rouUl  reply,  the  other  was  at  my  side. 

•'.\ow,sir,"  said  he,  **iie  will  conduct  you. to  the  high  road.  I  wish  you  a  good 
^ourney." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  somewhat  more  Jiaughty  than  his  previous 
ones;  and  contenting  myself  with  a  civil  acknowledgement  of  his  attention,  I  bow 
(d  and  returned  to  my  horse,  wiiich  the  httlo  peasant  child  had  been  holding. 

"This  way.  Monsieur,"  said  the  groom,  who,  dressed  in  a  plain  dark  browi 
ivery,  was  mounted  on  a  horstj  of  great  size  and  symmetry. 

As  he  spoke,  he  dashed  forward  at  a  gallop  which  all  my  cHbrts  coultl  not  fuc 
i-eed  in  overtaking.  In  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  man  halted,  and  waitingtill! 
■  ame  up,  lie  pointed  to  a  gentle  acclivity  before  me,  across  which  the  high  roai 
led. 

"There  lies  the  road,  sir;  continue  your  speed,  atid  in  twenty 'minutes  you  reaci 

"'One  word'.^'  FCiid  J.  drawinjr  forth  my  puta^  ^ia  I  %^ke\  '*onc  word.    TcU  me 
wpo  is  your  master  ?''  .       .  x 

^tic  groom  smiled,  slightly  touc\\<id  U«  Yv^xV  ^^^  ^\v^w;\^.^i^\^\vcv^  ^^nr^^ 
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wheeled  roniul  hi-;  Ih)r?e.  aiul.  luilorc  I  could  repeat  my  qucsiion,  was  lur  on  his 
road  hack  to  iherliureau. 

Before  me  hiy  \\\c  river,  ami  the  httle  hriilire  of  Goilinff,  acrosii  wliicii  now  the 
Ruusian  coUiiiiuri  were  luarchiiii;  in  rapid  but  compact  order.  Their  cavalry  had 
nearly  all  pa^Hcd,  and  was  drawn  wi[h  Ronie  field-vuns  along  the  bank;  while,  al 
half-cannon  shot  distance,  the  corps  of  Davouet  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and  standing  spectators  of  the  scene.  On  an  eminence  of  tiie  fiekU  a  splendid 
Mafi*  were  assembled,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  Tartar  horsemen,  whose  gay 
colors,  and  strange  equipment  were  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  picture;  and  here 
I  learned,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  then  was,  accompanied  by  Gcnercd  Sa- 
vary. 

As  I  drew  near,  my  French  uniform  cau(;ht  the  eye  of  the  latter,  and  he  can- 
tered forward  to  meet  me.    Tearing  open  the  dispatch  with  eagerness,  he  rapidly 
Eerused  the  few  lines  it  contained;  then  seizing  m*e  by  the  arm,  in  his  strong  grasp, 
e  exclaimed — 

"Look  yonder,  sir;  you  tee  their  columns  extending  to  Scrritz.  Go  back  and 
tell  his  majesty;  but  lio — my  own  mission  here  is  ended.  You  may  return  to  Aus- 
lerlitz." 

So  saying  he  rode  back  to  the  group  around  the  emperor,  where  I  saw  him  a 
few  minutes  aller  addresi^iiig  his  majesty,  and  then,  after  a  Ibrmal  leave-taking, 
turned  his  hor^^e's  head  and  set  out  towards  Brunn. 

As  I  retraced  my  steps  towards  the  .camp,  I  began  to  muse  over  the  events 
which  had  just  occurred;  and  even  by  the  imperfect  ghmpses  I  could  catch  of  the 
negotiations,  could  perceive  that  the  e/ar  had  out-manceuvred  Napoleon-  It  is 
iHie,  I  was  not  aware  by  what  tiieanf:  the  succei^s  had  been  obtained,  nor  was  it 
for  many  a  year  after  that  I  became  cogni/antof  the  few  autograph  lines  by  which 
Alexander  mduced  J)avou.<:t  to  suripeiid  his  operations,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  Austrian  armistice  included  the  Kusfsian  army.  It  was  an  unworthy  act  and 
ili-bcfitting  one,  whose  high  personal  courage  ajid  chivalrous  hearing  "^ve  pro- 
mise of  be  iter  ihing:^. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


TTIi:  "COMPAGME    1)  ELITE.' 


With  whatever  triumphant  feciinL'sthe  Emperor  \apoloon  may  have  witues- 
*eJ  the  glorious  termination  of  tluti  brief  campaign,  to  the  young  otiicers  of  ths 
army  it  brought  any  thing  rather  than  satiMaction ;  and  the  uewj?-  of  the  armistice 
WHS  received  in  the  camp  with  gloom  and  discontent. 

The  brilliant  action  at  Elciiingen,  and  the  great^  victory  at  Austerlitz,  were 
hailed  as  a  glorious  pre^-age  of  future  successes,  for  .which  the  high-sounding 
phrases  of  a  bulletin  were  deemed  but  a  poor  re«|uital.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
army  were  new  levies,  wholiiid  not  seen  service  and  felt  propt)rtionably  desirous 
ibr  opportunities  of  distinctiun  ;  and  to  them  the  promise  of  a  triumphant  return 
to  France  was  a  miserable  exchanire  for  those  battle-fields  on  wkich  they  dreamed 
they  should  win  honor  and  fame,  and  from  whence  they  hoped  to  date  their  rise  of 
fortune.  Little  did  we  sruess.  that  while  words  of  peace  and  avowals  of  modera- 
tion were  on  his  lips.  Napoleon  was  at  that  very  mordent  meditating  oi\thc  open- 
ing of  that  great  campaign,  which,  beginning  at  Jena,  was  to  end  in  the  most 
bloody  and  long  sustained  of  all  his  wars.  * 

Nothinsr,  however,  was  now  talked  of  but  the  fetes  which  awaited  us  on  our  re- 
turn to  Paris,  while  liberal  ffranla  of  monev  were  made  to  all  the  wounded  ;  and 
no  effort  was  spared  which  should  mark  that  feeling  of  the  em|)eror'j  which  so 
conspicuously  opened  his  bulletin,  in  theemphatic  word-—**  Soldiers,  lam  content 
with  you." 

Napoleon  well  understood,  and.  indeed, appeared  to  have  anticipated,  the  disap- 
pointment the  army  would  experience,  at  this  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
endeavored  now  to  divert  the  torrent  of  their  cnlhuavasvw  \v\Xo  vv^ViVVvj^  ^\\\'<a.«s&R:t 
channel .    ThebuJk ol'/hen rmy were canlone d av ouu^i Btxitvcv ;slw\ OVxwviVi. \ ^^^^ 
picked  regiments  were  recalled  to  Vienna,  where  l\\e  cmv.etoT  vj^s«.c^««i  ^tj^rrxj 
to  esiabJjsh  his  head-quarters,  while  many  oC  ihos'Ci  >N\\o"\\aOk^\\^^x^'Kvo*N.«N^ 
iyfrom  forced  marches  and  iatigues?,  were  formed  *\ulo  (Lotv^  ^^  <ts<:o\V>\»  "'Mas 
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pnny  the  Ri]Rsi;\n  prisnnert^ — sixteen  thousand  in  number — on  their  way  to  France; 
aiitj  lnstly,n  -  Compasrnir.  trelitt\'^  a.«  it  was  railed,  was  selected  to  carry  to  the 
senate  the  jrlorioiiw  KpniU  ot*  viriory— Ibrtv-five  standards,  taken  on  the  field  of 
Ai]stf'r!it7.  and  now  destined  to  t^race  the  t'alacc  of  the  Luxcmbourji^. 

I  had  frnrrely  ideated  my  Bel  f  to  the  humble  supper  of  my  bivouac,  when  an  or- 
derly came  to  command  me  to  Genernl  d'Auverene's  qunrljers.  The  little  sitting- 
room  he  occupied,  in  a  peasant  liut,  was  so  filled  with  otficers,  that  il  was  iome 
time  before  I  could  approach  him ;  and  mv  impatience  was  not  lessened  by  more 
than  once  hearin*?  my  name  mentioned  aloud,  a  circumstance  not  a  little  trying  to 
a  youn(?  man  in  the  presence  of  hi$i  superiors  in  station. 

''  Hut  here  \\v.  is,"  waid  the  general,  beckoning  to  me  to  come  forward.  "  Burke, 
his  majesty  has  moHt  graciously  (lermiited  me  to  include  your  name  in  the  Cont' 
pn^nie  tPelitf,  a  testihiony  of  liis  Hatisfaciion  you've  every  reason  to  be  proud  of; 
and  just  at  the  moment  I  was  nliout  to  communicate  the  fact  to  you.  I  have  receiv- 
ed a  mcsFa^e  tVum  Marshal  Mural,  requesiing  that  1  mi^ht  permit  you  to  serve 

on  hiK  own  siaM" " 

**  Yes.  capit'iin."  snid  an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel— it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  aJdressed  by  my  new  title,  and  1  cannot  express  what  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure the  word  f;Hve  me — "Marshal  Murat  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  alacrity 
and  stead in(!j<s  of  your  conduct  on  the  2d,  and  has  sent  me  with  an  ofl'er  which  i 
fancy  few  otiicers  would  not  deem  a  fiatterintr  one." 

**  tJnqucstionably  it  is,  colonel,''  said  General  d'Auverg'nc.  "Nay,  more  I  will 
cay;  I  rejs^ird  it  as  the  making  of  ayoun^r  man^s  Ibrtune,  thus  early  in  his  career 
to  have  attracted  8uch  high  notice;  but!  must  be  passive  here— Captain  Burke 
phall  decide  for  himself." 

*'  In  that  case,  sir,  I  shall  cause  you  but  little  delay,  if  you  will  still  permit  me  to 
serve  on  your  own  start." 

"  But  stay,  my  boy,  do  not  he  rash  in  thin  affair ;  I  will  not  insult  your  better  feei- 
inp.  bv  dwellin*?  on  the  little  power  I  possess,  and  the  very  ^reat  enjoyed  by  Mar- 
shal Murat.  of  scrviiiir  vour  interests;  hut  I  must  say,  that  with  him, and  on  his 

personal  statf,  opportunities  of  distinction " 

"  And  here,  I  must  interpose,"  said  the  colonel,  snnilin^ courteously :  "  with  do 
officer  nf  this  army  can  a  man  expect  to  see  service,  in  its  boldest  and  most  heroic 
colors,  rat  her  tluin  with  General  d'Auver<^ne." 

"  I  know  il— I  feel  it.  too,  and  with  him,  i\'  he  will  allow  me " 

"  Enough,  my  dear  boy,''  said  the  old  man,  grasping  my  hand  inhis.  '* Colonel 
vou  must  explain  to  the  marshal  how  stands  this  matter;  and  he  is  too  kind  of 
heart,  and  too  noble  of  soul,  to  think  the  worse  of  any  of  us  for  our  obstinacr; 
and  now,  my  youn*^  friend,  make  your  arrangements  to  join  the  Compagniede&tt 
— they  march  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  this  is  a  service  you  cannot  decline. 
Leave  me  to  make  your  acknowledgments  to  the  marshal,  and  lose  no  more  time 
here." 

Short  as  had  been  my  absence  from  my  quarters,  when  I  re-entered,  I  desened 
Tascher  seated  at  the  table,  and  busily  employed  in  discussing  the  last  fragments 
of  my  supper.  "  You  see,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  speaking  with  his  mouth  full- 
^^  vou  see  what  it  is  to  have  n'saimP  for  supper.  I  sat  eating  a  confounded  mesi 
or  black  bread,  and  blaciter  veal,  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  breeze  brought  me 
the  odour  of  your  delicious'  plat.'  It  was  in  vain  I  summoned  all  m^  virtue tore- 
sist  it ;  if  there  ever  was  a  dish  made  to  seduce  a  subaltern  on  service,  it  ii  iIub; 
but  I  say.  won't  you  eat  something  7" 
**I  fear  not."  said  I.  half  angrily. 

"And  whv  ?"  replied  he;  *'  See  what  a  capital  wing  that  is— a  little  bare,  to  be 
sure--and  there's  the  back  of  a  pigeon.  A/o/ot.'— you've  no  reason  to  compUin- 
I  say— is  it  true  you  are  named  among  the  *  (Jompagnie  (Pelite  V  "  ' 

I  nodded^  and  ate  on. 

"  Diahle!  There  never  was  such  fortune.  What  a  glorious  change  for  thii 
confounded  swamp,  with  its  everlasting  drill,  from  morning  to  night,  shiverinf 
under  arms  for  four  hours,  and  shaking  with  the  ague  the  rest  of  the  day  after- 
marching.  mid-le<r  in  water,  half  frozen,  and  trying  quick  movements,  when  tbe 
very  blood  is  in  icicles ;  and  then  you'll  beenjoymgraris— delightfulParis— dioin; 
atthc*Kocher,' supping  at  the 'Cadran,' lounging  into  the  saloons,  at  the  very 
time  we  shall  be  hidmg  ourselves  amidst  the  straw  of  our  bivouacs.  I  go  mftd  lo 
think  of  it ;  and  what's  worse  than  all — there  vou  sit  as  little  elated  as  if  the  whole 
thing  were  only  the  most  natural  in  the  world.  I  believe,  on  my  word,  jrou'd  itft 
eonaeBcend  to  be  surprieed  if  you  vrer«  c^ztWA^N^^^Ju^de  France,  m  to-mor 

*  •  Wften  I  oon  bear,  without  twtUyin*  \»o  mxifc\i  ^jXmostom^XA  iMkiBsi 
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CD  by  the  man  v7!io  doef;  nothing:  hut  rnte  me  into  the  bargain,  perhaps  I  may 

IDC  imrBclf  on  *!omc  equanimity  of  temper."' 

'Confound  your  equanimity.    It's  very  easy  to  be  entisfied  when  one  lias  every 

DC  his  own  way.'' 

'  And  to,  Tascher.  yon  deem  me  such  a  fortunate  fellow  7^ 

^That  I  do,"  replied  he.  quickly :  ^  you  hare  had  more  rood  luck,  and  made  few 

k,  than  any  one  I  ever  knew:    What  a  r4ireer  you  haoDeibreyou  when  we  OMt 

iL    There  was  that  pretty  ^irl  at  the  Tuiferies,  quite  ready  to  fall  in  love  with 

I.   I  know  it,  because* she  rather  took  an  air  of  coldness  with  -me.    Well,  yoa 

her  be  carried  of!  by  an  old  ^neral  with  a  white  head  and  a  quene^-^nques- 

oMy  a  bit  of  pioue  on  her  part.    Then,  somehow  or  other,  yoa  GonCrived  to 

ik  the  best  swornAman  of  the  arm)[,  little  Fran9ois  there ;  and  I  never  heard. 

It  the  circumetannc  gained  you  a  sin^e  conquesL" 

^Qoite  true,  mv  friend,"  said  I,  lauf  hing: ;  "*  I  confess  it  jail :  and  what  is  far 

— 'I  acknowledj^c  that  until  this  moment  1  did  not  even  iChow  the  advantage* 

wilfully  wastin^.*^ 


'And  even  now,"  continued  he,  not  mindin<r  mr  interruption—'^  even  nowi  yoa 
B about  to  return  to  Paris,  as  one  of  the '  eliteJ  Well.' I'll  wa^er  twenty  NnfB 
It  the  only  civil  speechM  youli  hear,  will  be  from  some  musty  old  senator*  at 
I  lAixembonrff .  Oh,  dear  !  if  my  amiable  aunt,  the  empress,  would  only  induce 
'moot  benevolent  uncic^he emperor,  to  put  me  on  the  same  list,  depend uponit 
nMhear  of  Lieutenant  Tascher  in  the*  Faubourc  Si.  Honore.'" 
^Bot  rou  seem  to  forget,"  said  I,  half  piqued  at  last  by  the  impertinence  of  his 
K,*'that  I  have  neither  friends  nor  acquaintances—tliat  although  a Frenchmaji 
lervice,  I  am  not  so  bv  birth." 

*  And  I — what  am  I  ?'  interrupted  he — ''  a  Creole,  come  from  Heaven  knowv 
itt  litr  away  place  beyorul  seas — that  there  never  wvua  a  man  with  more  expes- 
« tastes,  and  a  smaller  means  to  supply  them—with  worse  prospects,and  better 
DDezwns ; — in  short,  a  kind  of  live  antithesis ;  and  yet,  with  all  that,  exchange 
ices  with  me  now,  and  nee  if,  before  a  fortnight  elapse,  I  have  not  more  dinner 
ritttions  than  any  officer  of  the  sameerude  within  the  Boulevards.  Watch  if 
e  prettiest  ^irl  at  Paris  is  not  at  my  sme  in  the  opera.  But  here  comes  your 
ioal  appointment,  I  take  it."  As  he  said  this,  an  orderly  of  the  '  Garde'  deliver- 
a  sealed  packet  into  my  hands  which,  on  opening,  I  discovered  was  a  letter  from 
uieral  Duroc,  wherein  I  read,  ''that  it  was  the  wish  ofhis  majesty,  emperor  end 
If,  that  I,  his  wetl-t>elovcd  Tiiomas  Burke,  in  conformilT  with  certain  instruc- 
ns,  to  be  {iftcr wards  made  known  to  me.  should  proceed  with  the  Cumpagnie 

Hte  to  Paris,  then  and  there " 

y  f  read  thus  far  aloud.  Tascher  interrupted  me,  snatrhino:  the  paper  from  mjr 
ads,  and  continued  ttius—'' Then,  and  there,  to  mope.  mubC,  and  be  annutfSe, 
til  such  time  as  active  seri'icc  may  as^iiin  recall  him  to  the  army.  My  dear 
irfce,  I  am  realljn  sorry  for  you— wars  and  canipaismiu^  may  he,  indeed  they  are, 
ryfinethincrs,  but  as  the  means,  not  the  end.  His  majesty,  my  uncle— whom 
^Heaven  preserve,  and  Boftcn  his  heart  to  his  relations— loves  them  for  thehr 
naake;  but  we,  you  and  1.  for  instance,  what  possible  reason  can  we  have  far 
)aug  our  bones,  and  ^ettiu<r  our  flesh  mangled,  save  tlie  hope  of  promotion*- 
i  to  wfaaC  end  that  same  promotion,  rf  not  ibr  a  wider  sphere  cH'  pleasure  and 
lofinent  ?  Think  what  a  career  a  colonel,  at  our  age,  would  have  in  Paris." 
'Uome^Tascher,  1  will  not  believe  you  in  all  this.  If  there  were  not  something 
iMT  to  reward  one  for  the  fatisrues  and  dangers  of  a  campaign  than  the  mere 
iBoai  deiii^hts  you  allude  to,  1,  for  one^  would  soon  dofl'  t  he  epaulettes."  ^ 
Yeu  are  im practicable,"  said  he,  hah  angrily;  *'but  it  is  ns  much  from  the  isola- 
ain  which  you  have  lived  as  any  conviction  on  the  subject.  You  must  iet  me 
roduce  you  to  some  relatives  ot  mine  in  Paris^  they  will  be  delighted  to  know 
1— for  &s  one  of  the  Covipaitnie  tV elite,  you  might  figure  as  a  very  respectable 
bn*  for  two,  nay,  three  entire  evenings— and  you  will  have  the  erUrie  to  line 
UBDtest  house  in  Paris— they  receive  every  evening— and  all  tlie  best  people 
Oft  there.    1  only  exact  one  condition." 

'Awl  that  is ^' 

Yon  nnist  not  make  love  to  Pauline.  That  you  will  fall  in  love  with  her  your* 
rise  fact  I  can't  help— nor  you  either..  But  no  advance  on  your  pdrt— promise 
I  that." 

lo  such  case,  Tascher,  it  were  best  for  all  parties  I  should  not  know  the  l&df. 
no  fancy,  believe  me,  for  being  smitten^  whether  I  w\VV  ot  wi." , 


to  be  for  aome  time  out  fldTfaver  with  my  Aa&t  3aee^i^«-^^'B^^  \rossei 

41  '        . 
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debts  of  mine  they  mailc  a  work  ciboiit  at  the  Tuileries.  Well,  perhaps  you  couki 
pereuade  Madame  dc  Lacoistcllerie  to  take  up  my  cause — she  tias  ^reat  iDflueoce 
with  the  empress,  and  can  make  her  do  what  she  pleases;  and  if  I  must  cont'ei»  it. 
it  was  this  brought  me  over  to  your  quarters  tn-ni;^ht — and  I  ate  your  supper  just 
to  pass  away  time  tilt  you  came  back  a^n.    You'll  not  refuse  me  ?'' 

"Certainly  not;  but  reflect  for  a  moment,  Tascher^and  you  will  see  that  noDiao 
WB8  ever  less  intended  for  a  diplomate.  It  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  you  lauf ik- 
ed at  my  solitary  habits  and  hermit  propensities.'' 

^Pve  thought  of  all  that,  Burke,  and  am  not  a  whit  discouraged— on  the  contra- 
ry, you  are  the  more  likely  to  think  of  my  allitirs,  because  you  have  none  of  your 
own — and  I  don't  know  any  one  but  yourself  I  should  fancy  to  meet  Pauline  fre* 
4|uently«  and  on  terms  of  intimacy." 

*'This  at  least,  is  not  a  romplimenl,"  said  I,  laughing. 

He  shrug^^ed  his  shoulders,  and  threw  up  his  eyebrows,  with  a  French  expreir 
«ion,  as  thoucrh  to  Axy,  it  can't  be  helped — and  then  continued — ''And  now  remetA- 
ber,  Burke,  I  count  on  vou,£ret  me  out  of  this  confounded  place.  IM  rather  be 
back  at  Toulon  asrain,  if  ntscd  be — and  as  I  shall  not  see  you  again  before  joa 
Jeave,  farewell.    I'll  send  the  letter  for  the  countess  early  to-morrow.'' 

We  shook  hands  warmly,  and  parted,  he  to  retprn  t^his  quarters,  and  I  to  lit 
down  beside  my  tire,  and  muse  over  the  events  that  had  just  occurred — and  think 
of  Tascher  liiiiisclf,  whoso  character  had  never  been  so  plainly  exj>osed  to  joft 
before. 

If  Beinyni^,  with  his  hot-headed  impetuosity,  his  mad  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  Let; iti mists,  was  a  tvpe  of  the  followers  of  the  Bourbons— so,  in  all  the  easj 
indiil'erence  and  ij'.iiet  seltiNhDeiasof  liis  nature,  was  TuKchcr  a  Ki>ecimenofanuiher 
«laK6  of  his  countrymen:  a  class  which,  wranpcd  up  in  its  own  circle  of  ein)tistical 
-enjoyments,  believed  Purls  the  only  habitable  spot  of  the  whole  ^lobc.  U  ifijout 
any  striking  traits  ofciiarai-tor,  or  any  very  derided  vices,  tlicy  led  alii'e  of  plea- 
sure and  amusement,  rendering;  every  one, and  cvory  thinsr  around  them, solar 
as  they  were  ablir,  siil)servicni  to  their  own  plans  and  wishes — and  perfeclly  un- 
weonsc-ious,  the  while,  how  (rliirin<r  their  selfislineb-shad  become — and  how  palpable, 
^ven  to  the  le;iHi  oliscrvani,  was  the  self-indul;xenie  they  practised  on  every  oc- 
casion. Without  cleverness  or  tact  enou<7h  to  ruiiccitl  tlicir  failings,  they  believ- 
ed they  imposed  on  others,  berause  they  imposed  on  themselves — just  as  the  child 
deems  himscll' unseen  when  he  closes  liis  eyes. 

Josephine's  followers  were,  many  of  them,  like  this— and  formed  a  striking  cot^ 
trast  to  the  youn«j  men  of  the  Manoleoniie  parly,  who,  infatuated  bv  the  glorious 
Buccei^ses  ol  their  chief,  deemed  the  career  of  arms  alone  honorable.'  St.  Cyr  and 
the  Poly  technique  were  the  nurseries  of  these;  the  [irineiples  instilled  there  were 
perr>etuated  in  after  life— and.  however  exiigireraled  their  ideai?  ofFrnnceandher 
destiny,  their  undoubted  heroism  and  devotion  niin^ht  well  have  palliared  even 
heavier  errors.  It  was  inruminaiini;  thus  over  the  ditlereni  characters  of  the 
few  I  had  ever  known  intimately,  that  1  came  to  think  seriously  on  my  ownroo- 
dition,  which,  for  many  a  day  before,  I  had  rather  avoided  than  sou^fit  to  reflect 
on.  I  felt,  as  how  manv  must  have  done,  that  the  bond  of  a  common  country— 
the  inborn  patriotism  oi*  the  native  soil— is  the  ^creat  resource  on  which  men  fail 
Imck,  when  they  devote  themselves  to  the  cjireer  of  ariuK.  That  the  alien's  poii- 
tion.  disffuise  it  how  he  will,  in  that  of  the  mere  mercenary.  How  can  he  kientj- 
fy  himself  with  interests  on  which  he  is  but  halt-informed;  or  feel  attar  km  em  to  a 
Jaod  wherein  he  has  neiiher  hearth  nor  home?  In  the  very  glory  he  wins,  he 
can  scarce  iiarticipaie.  In  a  word,  his  is  a  fairse  position— which  no  events,  no: 
-accidents  of  fortune,  can  turn  to  good  account— and  he  must  rest  Eatisfied  with  a 
life  of  isolation  and  e.siransrement. 

I  felt  how  readily,  ill  hail  been  a  Frenchman  born,  I  could  liave  excused  anii 
palliated  to  my  con>riciirc  many  things  which  now  were  matter  of  reproach. 
Aggressive  war  luul  lost  Irs  horr'orsin  the  priory  of  enlarged  dtmiinion— theffreai- 
Bess  of  France,  and  ilie  honor  of  her  arms,  IkkI'  made  mt;  readily  Ibrgef  the  mist-    ; 
ries  entailed  on  oilier  ii.it iini>  by  her  Iu?t  of  romjuesi.    But  1.  iho  stranjrer.ihc 
alien,  had  no  p-ni  in  tlw  iiihiTi?anre  ef  L'lory:  iuid  per.<onaI  anibiiion.  what  mean?    j 
it,  save  to  stand  hiirh  anionL'st  tho>e  wc  oiuh-  looked  up  to  as  superiors  ?    For  n:t     ! 
there  were  no  tradii ions  nf  a  rliiMhoo.i  passed  amid  sjreal  nanief^.  revered  .ua    i 
worshipped: no  early  le.irliiiiLr^  l'"Hiii;  tin-  p  Menial  hearth  of  ilIu.;irioijs  examj  les. 
AihI  yet.  there  was  <Mie.  who.  nl.'lionirli  lost  to  me  for  ever,  before  wliose  eve*  I 
would  i;iadl>  seem  tD  hnld  a  liiL'^li  iihu'e— yes  !  could  I  but  think  that  shehaici' 
fbrgtutcn  mv.  would  in-ar  my  name  with  iaur<'.<t — or  feel  one  throb  of  pleasure  '■ 
J  were  Fpokcn  of' with  honor — \  asVoduo  moTO. 
"A  letter,  J/fi/ufirur  ir  ('fipi/aine."'  Ha\A  m\  gerv^TvV.tiHVv^^^V^KvX^^^V^va^  ^ 
on  my  table,    Siippos^itw:  il  was  lUc  c\)WVV<i  oil  wYwrVv  t^kiwXxw  «v^>k^ . \  V^^^*^  ^ 
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rh.t  attention  to  it— wl.cn, by  chance. I  rcmarkod  it  was  in  General  D'Auvcrgne^ 
cidwritin^.    I  opened  it  at  once,  and  read  as  follows : 

Iy  dear  Burke, 

'No  one  ever  set  off  lor  Paris  without  being  troubled  with  commistiont  for  h/s 
intry  friends,  and  you  must  not  escape  the  ills  of  common  humanity — happily 
you,  however,  the  debt  is  easily  acquitted;  I  have  neither  undiscovered  shades 
ulk  to  be  ;natcned,  or  impossible  bargains  to  be  effected.  I  shall  simply  be|^  of 
n  to  deliver  with  your  own  hand,  the  enclosed  letter  to  its  address  at  the  Tuiie* 
■ — addinsTi  if  you  think  fit,  the  civil  attentions  of  a  visit. 
'We  shall  both,  in  all  likelihood,  be  much  hurried  when  we  meet  to-morrow, 
'  I  also  have  received  orders  to  ma^ch— po  that  I  take  the  present  opportunity 
enclose  you  a  check  on  Paris,  for  a  trifle  in  advance  of  your  pay — rememberlor 
>  well,  in  my  own  aide-de-camp  days,  tlie  dilatory  habits  of  the  war  office,  witH 
•r  captains. 

"Yours,  ever  dear  Burke, 

*'D'AiJvERONE,  Lieut.-Qeneral. 

BlTonae,  11  o'clock.** 

The  letter  of  which  he  spoke  had  fallen  on  the  table,  where  I  now  I'ead  the  ad- 
sss — ^d  Madame  la  Comfesse  jyAuvere'ne,  n^e  Comtesse  tie  Meudon^  dame 
yonneuir^d  S.  M.  IJ'Iniperatrice.''  Ah  1  read  these  lines,  I  felt  ray  face  grow 
rning  hot — m^  cheeks  flushed  up— and  I  could  scareely  have  been  more  excited 
re  I  actually  m  her  presence,  to  whom  the  letter  was  destined.  The  poor  gene- 
's kind  note,  his  check  for  eisht  thousand  francs,  lay  there-^I  forf^ot  them  ooth, 
d  sat  still.  8|)elling  over  the  letters  of  that  name  so  woven  in  my  destinv;  I 
Might  of  the  first  night  1  had  ever  heard  it — when  a  mere  boy,  1  wept  over  her 
TOWS,  and  grieved  for  her  whose  fate  was  so  soon  to  throw  its  shadow  over 
•  own.  But,  in  a  moment,  all  gave  way  before  the  one  thought — I  should  see 
r  again,  speak  to  her,  and  hear  her  voice.  It  is  true,  she  was  the  wife  of  an- 
ier--but,  as  Maria  de  Meudon,  our  destinies  were  as  wide  apart;  under  no  cir- 
tnstaoces  could  she  have  been  mine — nor  did  I  ever  dare  to  hope  it.  My  lov.e 
her,  for  it  was  such,  ardent  and  passionate — was  more  the  devotion  of  some 
>rshipper  at  a  shrine  than  an  aifection  that  sou;?ht  return.  The  friendless  sol- 
r  of  fortune,  poor,  unknown,  uncared  for — how  could  he  raise  his  thoughts  to 
e.  for  whose  hand  the  noblest  and  the  bravest  were  suitors  in  vain?  Yet,  with 
this — ^how  my  heart  throbbed  to  think  that  we  should  meet  again.  Nor  was 
1  thought  less  stirring  that  I  felt — that  even  in  the  short  interval  of  absence,  I 
i  won  praise  from  him  for  whom  her  admiration  was  equal  to  my  own.  With 
the  turmoil  of  my  hopes  and  fears.  I  felt  a  rush  of  pleasure  at  my  heart— end 
en  I  slept,  it  was  to  dream  of  happy  days  to  come— and  a  future  far  brighter 
in  the  past. 

Iy  first  thought,  when  morning  broke,  was  to  ride  over  to  Reygern,  to  learn  the 
sofmy  wounded  friends.  On  my  way  thither,  I  fell  in  Avith  several  officer^ 
ind  on  a  similar  errand — for  alreadv  the  convent  had  become  the  great  hospital 
iehich  the  sufferers  were  brought  from  every  part  of  the  camn.  As  we  went 
ag,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  depression  of  spirits  so  remarkable,  everywhere 
lie  oattle  over,  all  the  martial  enthusiasm  seemed  to  have  evaporated.  Many 
tmbled  at  the  tiresome  prospect  of  a  winter  in  country  quarters,  or  cantoned  m 
field;  some  regretted  the  briefness  of  the  campaign;  while  others  complained, 
t  to  return  to  France  after  so  little  of  active  service,  would  only  expose  them 
ridicule  from  their  companions,  who  had  seen  Italy  ard  Eygpt. 
Spare  your  sorrows  on  that  score  my  young  friends,"  said  a  colonel,  who  listened 
iently  to  the  complaints  around  him.  "We  t^  hall  not  see  the  dome'of  the  lor 
ides  for  some  time  yet.  Except  the  Compa^nie  d'elite.  I  fancy  lew  of  us  will 
ire  on  the  Boulevanl.-s.*' 

There  a^ain,"  cried  another ;  "  I  never  heard  anything  so  unfair  as  that  Com- 
xnie  d^elite — they  have  been,  with  two  solitary  exceptions,  taken  from  the 
"airy.    Austcrlitz  was  to  be  the  day  of  honor  lor  the  infantry  of  France,  said 
bulletin.'' 

And  so  it  was,"  interrupted  a  little  dark-evcd  major;  "and  I  suppose  his 
iestv'  thouirht  we  had  enough  of  it  on  the  field,  and  did  not  wish  to  surfeit  us 
h  giory.  Bat  I  ask  pardon.-'-  «aid  he,  turning  towards  me, "'  Monsieur  is,  if  1 
rtake  not,  named  one  of  the  rfite/^ 

Lb!  replied  in  the  affirmative,  I  ob.«erveJ  all  eyes  turned  towards  me,  but  wit 
h an>'  kindly  expression,  far  from  it.    I  saw  thatllierc  waft  v\ v\e\\Vs*iTv\.Vfe ^^vlyvn'^s^ 
nae,  as  though  to  sec  by  mv  outward  man  how  I  coald  posftWAv  \\^*wn^  ^^ms^  ^ 
jr.  '  ' 

7an jroa  exnlain  it  to  us,  Monsieur,"  said  the  litt\e  majot  to  m«i,  *^  wi  ^ 
rple  the  elite  were  chosen  7  for  we  have  a  thousand  cotttt«A\c\»t^  x«p««« 
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the  eamp-^oine  say*  by  ballot — some,  that  it  wa^  only  those  who  never  loilad 
their  jacketrf  in  the  utt.iir  of  the  olher  day.  and  looked  fresh  aiid  eniarl/^  ^ 

A  burscof  tnii?hlcr  from  the  rest  interrupted  the  major's  Bpeech— for  Itflimfier- 
tineace  was  quite  sulficieat  to  secure  it  many  admirers. 

''  I  believe,  sir/'  8aid  I,  aai^rily.  "  I  ran  i^how  some  reab*on8  against  the  pelection 
of  certain  persons."  As  I  ^ot  thus  fir,  an  oGirer  whij^pered  something  into  the 
major's  ear.  who,  with  a  roar  of  lau^^hing^,  exclaimed,  ''A  thousaiid  pardons;  m 
thousand,  par6/<;K;  I  didn't  know  you.-' 

"  It  was  Monsieur  pinked  Francois,  the  maitre  (Tarmes-^eB,  yes;  don't  deiir 
it,"  said  he— as  1  made  no  reply  whatever  to  a  question  I  believed  quite  irrelevam 
to  the  occasion.  "Don't  deny  it— that  lun^e  over  the  <runr(l  was  a  thine  to  be 
proud  of;  and  by  Jove,  you  shall  nut  practice  it  at  my  expense." 

This  speech  excited  in'eat  amuFcment  anion*;:  the  party,  who  seemed  rocorocide 
perfectly  with  the  reatjoriinfir  of  the  speaker ;  while  f  myself  remained  silent,  un- 
ble  to  decide  whether  I  oujjhi  to  be  annoyed  or  the  reverse. 

*'  Come,  Monsieur,"  resumed  tlie  major,  addreesin^  me  with  courtesy.  "I  aik 
pardon  for  the  liberty  of  my  speech;  by  St.  Denis,  if  all  the  CompagnU  diUu 
nave  the  same  skill  of  fence,  I'll  not  question  their  appointmeat."  The  eaodor 
of  the  avowal  was  too  much  for  my  gravity,  and  I  now  joined  in  the  mirth  of  iui 
companions. 

If  1  have  mentioned  so  trivial  an  incident  as  this  here,  it  is  because  I  wish  to 
mark,  even  Uiuh  passins^ly,  a  trait  o^  French  military  life.  The  singular  confe*- 
sion  of  a  man  who  regretted  his  impertinence  because  he  discovert  his  adver- 
sary was  a  better  swordsman,  would,  under  any  other  code  or  in  any  other  countrj. 
have  artrued  poltroonery.  Not  so  here ;  no  one  for  a  moment  suspected  his  com- 
rade's courage — nor  could  anv  circumstance  arif^e  to  make  it  doubtful,  save  an  A- 
tual  instance  of  cowardice.  The  inequality*  of  the  combat  Wiis  reason  enough  for 
not  en<^7ing  in  it.  The  odds  were  unfajr  because  duellia;?  was  like  a  gaiae. 
where  each  party  was  to  have  an  equal  chance,  and  hence  no  shamewas  felt  at  de- 
clining a  contest  where  this  ineqtnility  existed. 

Such  a  system,  it  is  obviouA.  ould  not  have  prevailed  in  communities  where 
duelling  was  only  resorted  to  in  extreme  crises ;  but  here  it  was  an  every  da>'  oc- 
currence, and  often  formed  Imi  a  brief  interval,  scarce  iiiterrupting  tiie  current  of 
an  old  friendi?hip.  Any  resent  lii  I  spirit,  any  lf>ng-continue4  nisi  ike  to  the  |«rir 
with  whom  you  once  fought,  would  h:ive  been  denounced  as  unuflScer-Uke  and  nn- 
^enorous  ;  and  every  day  a-wr  men  walking  arm  in  nrm.  in  closest  intimacy,  who. 
but  the  morning  belore,  bitooii  oppoi^eti  to  each  other's  weapons. 

I  now  perceived  the  truili  of  what  Minctie  liad  oiuu;  said,  and  which,  atthetime. 
I  but  imiicrfecily  compreheiuloil.  '*  Mairre  Fran'.'oi.s  will  bclcf<s  troublesome ia fu* 
ture.  and  you,  lieutf-iiani.  will  l::ive  an  «*iisier  life  al»!o.'' 

**  Halt  there  !"ishuuictl  a  neiitry.  a."<  we  approached  the  narrow  causeway  that 
led  up  X\t  the  convent.  We  now  discovered  that  by  a  general  order,  no  one  ww 
permitted  to  approach  thr  ho^piiiij,  save  such  as  were  providetl  witlia  leave  from 
the  medical  Rtad.  A  hulhnin  of  the  death.s  wa:*  daily  published  on  the  goand- 
hon«p,  ♦•x-'.i'pt  wliirli  no  orliiT  information  was  alTorded  of  the  condition  ol*  ihfl 
wounded  ;  and  to  this  w«'  Turiicii  eaLTrJv  ami  with  anxious  hearts,  lest  we  inigM 
read  the  name  of  sn'ne  Iri^'ad.  It).st  lor  eVer.  1  ran  over,  with  a  rapid  irliioce.  tM 
list,  where  neither  8t.  Hilaire.  nor  uoor  Pinciie  occurred,  and  then  setting  spun 
to  my  horse,  hurried  hack  to  niv  q  larters  at  the  top  of  my  !?peed.  \Vhcn  larra"eJ-  j 
the  prej)a rati ■>!!>•  lor  the  dep:ir;ure  «)rthe  »'//'«•  were  already  in  progress, and  \h^ 
but  time  to  mike  my  tew  arrangements  for  the  road,  when  the  order  came  to  join 
my  coinr.uie:». 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

PARIif  IN    1S06. 

A  FonTioa  of  the  Luxemlmur^  was  devotevl  lo  the  reception  of  the  '^Con-   i 
paznie tVclite.'-  tor  wh-rn  ;i  h  •u>:i'U«>\i\.  c^v\\\\o  uv>*\  V\\>cTv\\«^t^^.,'«'BA>^T^vided—   I. 
a  snlentliil  table  m  lintained.  and  u\\  t\uit  \vva\v\iauCk\\\<iV^*v«i?i^T^.N^\>«As^^       > 
MuU  margeau  procured,  :o  in  ike  tUeic  Ufe  out  ot  ii>M\t  i&;^%vks&fiA,tMUtiu^\^MiNB!^ 
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•VI  himself,  the  csporial  favorite  of  (he  emperor,  took  the  hea<i  of  the  tiiblc  each 
,to  which  ijt'nerally  hOm(r  of  the  ministcrt*  were  invitotl,  while  the  Tnoniteur 
jvery  mormnij  chronicled  (he  festivities,  erivinjr^r/a/to  the  ino«t  minute circum- 
nce,arul  making  Parid  rc-eclio  to  tiie  gloried  uf  him  of  whose  fume  ihey  were 
:  the  meuenpers. 

rhe  most  coBtlj  equipa^ea^-snddle-horsea  of  ^reat  price — gfrooms  in  gori^oar 
iries— all  that  could  attract  notice  ami  admiration,  were  put  in  refiaiaition : 
Qe  ceremonies  of  pomp  went  forward  day  by  day,  and  the  deputation  reeeiTea 
itate  the  congratulatory  visits  of  different  departments  of  the  frovernroent. 
IThile  thus  this  homai^e  was  paid  to  the  semblance  of  Napoleon's  ((lory,  his  pro- 
s«  through  Germanv  w<is  one  ffrand  trininplml  procession.  One  day  we  read 
his  arrival  at  Munich,  whither  the  empress  had  sone  to  meet  him-'there  he 
m  welcomed  with  the  most  frantic enthotfiasm.  He  hait  restorec^  to  them  their 
mj  almost  without  loss,  and  covered  with  laurels;  he  had  elevated  their  elector 
a  throne,  while  he  cemented  the  friendship  between  the  two  nations  by  the  mar- 
ge of  Eugene  Beauharnois  with  the  Princess  of  Bavaria.  Another  accoimt 
raid  tell  as  of  sixteen  thousand  Russian  priponers  on  their  way  to  France,  ac* 
Bpanied  by  two  thousand  cannon  taken  from  the  Aiistrians.  All  that  coald 
em  national  enthusiasm  and  ^ratitV  national  vanity,  was  detailed  by  the  irovern-' 
nt  press,  and  popular  excitement  raised  to  a  hi^rher  pitch  tliaa  in  tlie  wildest 
rioat  of  the  revolution. 

Sourly  was  his  arrival  lookeil  forward  to  with  anxiety  and  impatience.  Fdtee 
the  niofit  splendid  scale  of  mnernificence  were  in  preparation,  and  the  public 
iiM  of  Paris  held  meetings  to  concert  measures  for  his  triumphal  reception.  At 
(t.  a  telc<rraphic  dispatch  announced  his  arrival  at  Strasbourg.  He  crossed 
e  Rhine  at  the  very  place  where,  exactly  one  hundred  days  before,  he  passed 
eron  his  march  a^mst  the  Austrians— one  hundred  dn)^s  of  such  fr'ory  as  not 
en  his  career  had  equalled*  Ulni  and  AuBterliiz,  vannuishcd  Russia,  and  ruin- 
Anvtria,  the  trophies  of  this  brief  space.  Never  had  his  genius  shone  with 
eateriplendor-— never  had  fortuneshown  hersell  more  tlie  companion  ofhisde^* 

Each  hour  was  now  counted,  and  every  thought  turned  to  the  day  when  he- 
l^t  be  expected  to  arrive;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  came  the  intellicenoe 
it  the  emperor  was  approaching?  Paris.  He  had  halted  part  of  a  day  at  Nanef 
review  some  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  now  might  be  expected  in  less  than 
"enty-four  hours.  Tiie  next  niornmg  at!  Paris  awoke  at  an  early  hour,  when^ 
at  was  the  surprise  and  dii«appointment  to  see  the  great  flag  floating  from  the 
riUon  of  the  Tuileries.  His^  majesty  had  arrived  during  the  night,  when,  al 
ce  sending  for  the  niiniKter  of  finance,  he  proceeded,  without  taking  a  monient'e 
poie,  to  examine  into  the  dreadful  crisis  which  threatened  the  bank  of  France^ 
d  the  very  existence  of  the  Government 

It  eleven,  the  council  of  Rtate  were  asi^embled  at  the  Tuileries ;  and  at  twelve^ 
iroclamation,  dispersed  through  Paris,  announced  thatM.Molien  was  appoint* 
minister  ana  M.  Marbois  was  dismissed  trom  his  office.  The  rapidity  of  these 
ii^gefl,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  public  homage  bv  the  emperor,  threw,  for  seve-i 
idliyst  a  cast  of  gloom  over  the  whole  city,  which  was  soon  dissipated  by  the 
Appearance  of  Napoleon,  and  the  publication  of  that  celebrated  report  hy  M. 
liaipagny^  in  which  the  glories  of  France^her  victories— her  acquisitions  in 
altA,  territory  and  influence-^were  recited  in  terms  whose  adulation  it  would 
DOW  diflicult  to  digest. 


tted  to  canvaHs  the  {^lories  of  the  German  caninaignia ;  and  the  enpitulation  of 
m— the  taking  of  Vienna— the  passage  of  the  Danube,  and  the  field  of  Auster- 
LBtill  live  in  the  genius  of  theoc  great  painters. 

The  opera,  too.  under  ihe  direction  of  Cimerosa,  had  attained  to  an  unwonted 
cellcnce;  while  Sponpni  and  Boildieii.  in  their  separate  walks,  gave  origin  to 
e  school  >i0  di.^tinctly  that  of  the  comic  opera.  Still,  the  voluptuous  tiiMep  of  the 
J  prevailed  almve  ail;  iiiid  the  hallci.  and  the  f:t range  conceptions  ol'Nicolo,  a 
altese  composer,  in  which  music,  dancing,  romance  and  scenery,  all  figured 
ere  the  passion  of  the  lime. 

Dancing  wa?.  indeed,  the  great  art  of  the  era.    Veslr\s  ai\A  Ttouxik  '^tx^  ^<fc 
eat  names  in  every  finhon;  nnJ  a/i  the  extravagauicnvces  v\i\i\  vo\v3k\AJov\*?.^**^>' 
moftitelutilet,  ncre  intntduvvd  into  tlie  a  muse  men  v»  oV*  aociev^i  c\tv\\Vv^\»^ 
mr  was  made  subordinate  to  this  passion— the  light  ai\i\  ttouVktv?;  xwevww 
m  mark  the  ngare  and  display  »ymnietrv,  reji^acius  ^^«  Vicw\et  «qA  miJ 
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coBliy  robcji  of  former  t'lnien.  TJic  reaction  to  the  stern  puriuini^m  of  the  repub- 
lican U!cu  iiud  sui  in.  and  fccretiy  was  fLivoredbv  Napoleon  himself,  who  sawinal! 
thiii  ''Xtravasrunreari  I  aUimionmenr  to  pien.surc.  the  basi^  of  that  new  social  state, 
un  which  h<;  jiurposrd  to  found  liis  dyniuty. 

\(:v«jr  w*'rr  the  eMtfrt;iinmeni.s  fit  ihu  Tuilcrics  more  costly — never  was  a 
^cater  magniiicence  <li:-|ilayed  in  all  the  ceremonial  of  state  The  marshals  of 
the  empire  ^Fcre  enjuinecl  to  maintain  a  style  corresponding'  to  their  exalted  posi- 
tv>n;  and  the  reports  u\'  thn  police  were  actually  studied,  respcctinj;^  suchpersoiv 
af<  lived  in  what  was  decmeti  a  manner  unLefit'tinaf  their  means  of  expense. 

CainbaccrcM  and  Fouche.  Talleyrand  aiid  Mural  all  maintained  splendid  estab- 
Iis]lment^-.  Their  dinners  were  jri  veu  twice  each  week,  and  their  receptions  were 
almost  every  eveninsr.  If  the  emperor  conferred  wealth  with  a  libera!  hand.io 
did  he  expect  to  .see  it  freely  expended.  He  knew  well  the  importance  of  coDciiiat- 
in«r  the  atfections  of  the  btmr^vuUie  oi^  Paris,  and  that  by  no  other  means  could 
such  an  end  be  accomplished  inor»  readily  than  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
throuirhout  all  claH)«L>s  of  society.  This  was  alone  wanting  toetTace  every  trace 
of  tlie  old  republican  spirit.  The  sioiple  habits  and  uncostly  tastes  of  the  Jacobins 
were  at  once  rn<;ardcd  as  meannesses— their  frui^al  and  unpretending:  modes  of 
life  pronounced  low  and  vul^rar — and  many  who  could  have  opposed  a  stout  heart 
agamst  the  current  of  ftopuVar  opinion,  on  stron«:cr  grounds,  yielded  to  the  insin- 
uations anii  mockeries  ofiheir  own  claf(\  and  conformed  to  tastes  which  eventual- 
ly engendered  opinions  and  even  principles. 

1  ask  pardon  from  my  reader  for  diorressin;?  from  the  immediate  subject  of  my 
own  career,  to  speak  of  topics  whicti  arc  rather  the  provmceof  the  historian  ihaii 
a  mere  story-teMcr  like  myself;  still,  I  Rhould  not  be  able  to  present  to  his  view 
the  picture  of  manners  1  desired,  without  thus  recalling  some  features  of  that 
time  so  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  future  destiny  of  France.  And 
iiow  to  return. 

Immediately  on  the  emperor's  arriviil,  the  empress  and  her  suite  took  their  de- 
pftrture  for  Versailles,  from  whence  it  was  understood  they  were  not  to  returnbe- 
lore  the  vau\  ofiliu  month,  for  which  tim»^  a  splendid  ball  was  announced  at  the 
Tuilcries.  Unwillin«:  to  <letain  General  D'Aiivursme^s  letter  so  long,  and  unable, 
from  the  i)OHition  I  occupied,  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  Paris,  I  forwarded 
the  letter  to  the  comtessc,  and  abandoned  the  only  hope  I  had  of  meeting  her  once 
more.  The  di^'lppui^tment  from  this  source — the  novelty  of  the  circunistanc^s  in 
wliich  I  luund  nivHcIf— the  fascinations  of  a  world  altogetlicr  strange  to  me— oil 
consi)ired  to  coniusc  and  excite  ine,  and  I  entered  into  the  dissipation  of  those 
.iroundnie,  if  not  with  all  th6ir  xest.  at  least  with  as  headlong  a  resolutionco 
drown  all  rutlection  in  a  life  of  voluptuous  enjoyment. 

iThe  only  nersun  of  niv  own  ^:tandini^  arnon^  the  Conipaynic  d/elitc,  was  a  cap- 
tain o['  tlic  cliii.-si'urs  ofthu  ^^uartl,  who,  nlthouffh  but  a  few  years  my  senior,  hil 
seen  service  in  the  Italian  canipiiigiL  IJy  faniily  a  Bourboiiist,  he  Joined  the 
revolutionary  armies  when  his  relativcs'ned  froin  France,  and  slowly  wonhi.* 
steps  to  Ijis  present  rank.  A  certain  hauteur  in  his  manner  with  men — anairol 
distance  ho  always  wore — had  made  him  as  little  likod  by  them,  as  it  usually  sue- 
oecdhi  in  makini^a  man  popular  with  women,  to  whom  the  opposite  seems  at  once 
a  compliment.  He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  in  the  beet 
society;  ijil^ed  with  a  most  lascinatini:  address,  whenever  he  pleased  toexertit. 
and  sin^rularly  Kood-looking.  he  was  the  btau  ideal  of  the  French  officer  of  the 
Inchest  class. 

The  Chevalier  Duchesne  and  myself  had  travelled  together  for  some  days 
without  e.xclian<;ini;  more  than  the  ordinary  civilities  of  distant  acquaintance      \ 
when  some  accident  of  the  road  throw  us  more  closely  together,  and  ended bv 
forming  an  intimacy  which,  in  our  Paris  life,  brought  us  every  hour  into  each 
oiher's  society. 

Strancer  as  I  was  in  the  capital,  to  me  the  acquaintance  was  a  boon  of  ereat 
nrice.  lie  knew  it  thoroughly.  In  the  gorgeous  and  stately  saloons  of  the  Fau- 
bourg— in  the  guingettes  of  the  Hue  St.  Denis — in  the  costly  mansion  of  the 
modern  banker,  the  new  aristocracy  of  the  land — or  in  the  homely  manage  of  the 
shopkeeper  of  the  Hue  8t.  Plonor^— he  was  equally  at  home,  and,  oy  some  atran^ 
charm,  had  the  entree  too. 

^<The  same  '^sesame''  opened  to  him  the  coulisse  of  theopcra^and  the  penetralia 

of  the  Franvais.    In  fact,  he  seemed  one  of  those  privileged  |)Cople  who  are  met 

wiih  occasionally  irilile,  in  pl.ices  the  most  incongruous,  and  with  acquaintance 

the  most  of>poRito,  yet  never  carry  mg  \.\\&  vt^»\.\^^ioCt.l\<i  one  or  Ihe  otner  an  inch 

^jrond  ihe  precincts  it  belongs  lo.  ^    r  v_.     ,.  ^ 

lad  he  been  wealthy .  I  could  \\ave  tic^ouiv\.«A  Vox  tv\MO\  o\  'Cw»\  Vyt  w«^«i  ^^ 

"0  a  period  wJien  riches  more  aboui\»iuA,  uot  \«\vtti\Xx^\x  \^>N«t  ^tawsi^^ 
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B ;  but  he  dkl  not  seem  an.  Although  in  no  want  of  mor.ey.  his  retinue  and 
e  style  ofhviiiir  hot  raved  nothing  hevond  fair  ronipetenoe;  neither,  nn  Ihr  aa 
Id  pereeive.  Jid  he  inrline  to  habiis  of  extravagance — on  tJie  contrary,  he  was 
pt  to  connect  every  display  with  v;ulgaritAr»  and  condemn,  in  his  I'ustidiout- 
the^or^eons  pplendor  that  characterized  the  |>criod. 
eh,  without  ^in^^  further,  did  Duchesne  appear  to  be.  as  wc  took  up  onr 
ert  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  commenced  an  intimacy  which  each  day  served 
Tease. 

^eU,  thank  Heaven,  this  vaudeville  is  over  at  last,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  hin- 
ito  a  lar^e  chair  at  my  fire,  and  pitched  his  chapeau,  all  covered  with  gold 
mbroidery,  into  a  fur  corner  of  the  room.  We  had  just  returned  from  Notre 
e,  where  the  g-rand  ceremonial  of  receiving:  the  Btandprds  was  held  by  the 
«,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  high  mass,  and  the  most  imposing^  observaocee* 
audeville?''  Aaid  I,  turning  round  rapidly. 

es.  What  else  can  you  call  it  ?  What,  I  ask  you,  had  those  poor  decrepid 
ors — those  effeminate  priests,  in  the  costume  of  be^ineSf  to  do,  with  the 
■  ofa  brave,  but  unfortunate  arm^  ?  In  what  way  can  vou  connect  that  ia* 
I  and  that  or^ran  with  the  smoke  of  artillery  and  the  crash  of  mitraille?  And 
^-was  it  like  old  Daru  himself,  to  stand  the^e,  half  crouching,  beside  some 
:hed  half-palsied  priest  ?  But  1  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  myself,  though  I 
d  bat  the  smallest  part  in  the  whole  drama.'' 

it  thus  you  can  speak  of  the  triumph  of  our  army  ?— the  glories " 

ou  mistake  me  much.    I  only  speak  of  that  miserable  mockery  which  con- 
our  hard-won  laurels  into  chaplcts  of  artificia/  Ho wers:  these  displays  are 
ineath  us,  and  would  only  become  the  victories  of  some  national  j^uara." 
3  then,"  said  I,  half  lan^hinsly,  '*it  is  your  republican  gorge  that  rises  aorainst 
if  useless  ceremonial." 

ou  are  the  verv  first  ever  detected  me  in  that  guise,"  said  he.  bursting  into  a 
y  laugh.    *'Bu't  come— IM  wager  you  a?rco  with  me  nil  tliis  while.    This 
I  very  contemptible  exhibition;  and  for  my  own  part,  IM  rather  see  the  colors  ' 
again,  with  those  poor  fellows  we  chased  at  Austerlitz,  than  fiuttcring  in  the 
rife  hands  of  dotage  and  bigotry.** 

ben  I  muFt  say  we  differ  totally.  I  like  to  think  of  the  warlike  spirit  nourish- 
a  nation,  by  the,  contemplation  of  siiHh  glorious  spoils.    I  am  young  enougl^ 

nember  how  the  Invalides  atfefltcd  me " 

^hen  you  took  vour  Sunday  walk  there  from  the  Polytechniquc,  two  and  two, 
a  blue  riblion  round  vour  neck,  tor  being  a  good  boy  duri.ng  the  week.  Oh,  I 
it  all.  Doliciou^s  timers  they  ^vere,  with  their  souvenirs  of  wooden  legs  and 
puddinnf. — Kappv  fellow  vow  must  be.  if  the  delusion  can  last  this  while." 
)u  are  deterniinc'd  it  shall  not  continue  much  longer.-'  said  I,  laughing;  "'that 
tc  evident." 

0.  On  the  contrary.  I  should  be  hut  too  happy  to  be  your  convert,  instead  of 
ig  you  mine;  but  unVortunaiely, 'Sa  Majestt.  Empereur  el  Roi,'  has  taught 
me  smart  lepsons  since  I  ^ave  up  nmrhematics,  and  1  have  acquired  a  sniat- 


ind  your  indiflercnce  about  its  trophies.    To  me  the  associations  they  sug- 
ire  pleasureable  beyond  any  thing." 

hint  I  remember  somethinsr  of  that  kind  in  myself  formerly,"  said  he.  musing, 
lere  was  a  time  when  the  hiast  of  a  trumpet  or  even  the  clank  of  a  sabre 
JO  set  ray  heart  thumping.  Happily,  however,  the  organ  has  grown  steeled 
n  even  more  stirring  sounds;  aud  1  listened  to  that  sailute  to-dav,  fired  as  it 
y  that  imposing  body,  the  artillery  of  the  'garde  nationale,'  with  an  cquani- 
ruly  wonderful.  Apropos,  my  dear  Burke.  Talk  of  heroism  and  self-devo- 
9  you  will,  but  shoAv  me  anything  to  compare  with  the  gallantry  ofUiose  fel- 
ve  saw  to-day  on  the  'Quai  Voltaire'— a  set  of  grocers,  periwig-makefs  um- 
and  sausage-men,  with  portly  paunches  and  spectacles,  ramming  down- 
es.  sponging,  loading  and  tiring  real  cannon.    On  my  word  of  )k>nor  it  was 

hey  say  his  majesty  is  very  proud,  indeed,  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris.*'' 
'  course  he  is— look  at  them,  and  just  think  what  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of 
rho  will  adopt  a  career  so  repugnant,  not  only  to  their  fancy,  but  their  v^t^ 
tien :  remember,  that  he  who  runs  vonder  wi\h  a  iweuV^-^omt  wawn^^t  ,w«^- 
\i]ea  anjr  thing  heavier  than  a  wig  olock ;  and  that  lV\e  otv\>j  cWt»'^  o^  ^Ca» 
lan  bcBide  him  have  been  made  in  his  day-book.    By  ^l.  I>«ii\*,  \iv^  ^xomt 
lard  we  had  in  Egypt  were  more  at  home  ia  their  ftuiiid\f^a  \\«ai  xJaft  ^njaao^' 
te  beside  the  archbi§hop^B  carria^^e." 
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"  It  JB  scareely  fair,  nfler  all/'  said  I,  hairiaun^hin^, ''  to  criticise  them  so  severe- 
ly;  and  fhc  more,  a8  I'tliink  you  had  Fome  old  acquuintanceB  among^  them." 

"  Ha! you  0iiw  timt^did  you  ?''  gaid  he,  smiling.  "  No,  by  Jftve,  I  never  met 
them  hetore ;  but  thai  coufrerie  of  soldiers— yuu  understand— soon  made  us  ac- 
quainted :  and  I  saw  one  old  fellow  speaking;  to  a  very  ()retty  girl»  I  guessed  to  be 
nis  daughter— and  soon  cemented  a  sniall  friendship  with  him — there's  his  card.^ 

*•  His  card !    Why— arc  you  to  visit  him  ?'' 

"  Better  aj^ain^I  shall  dmc  (here  on  Monday  next.  Let  ns  see  how  he  calls 
himself—'  Hippolyte  Pierrot,  stav  and  corset-maker  to  her  majesty  the  Empress, 
No.  22  Rue  de  Bac— third  floor  above  the  enirse  o/.*  Diabfe,  weVe  high  up.  Un* 
fortunately  I  am  scarcely  intimate  enough  to  brin^  a  friemi." 

^*  Oh,  make  no  excuses  on  that  heaii,''  said  I,  lau?liin^ ;  "  I  really  have  no  desire 
to  «ee  Monsieur  Hippolvte  Pierrot\5  ni^na^e.  And  now,  what  are  your  eDj^aft- 
mcnts  for  this  evoninjr  ? — are  you  for  the  opera  ?" 

"  I  don't  well  know,^'  said  he,  pausing — '*  Madame  Canlaincourt  receives,  nd 
of  course  expects  to  sec  our  t^ay  jackets  in  her  saloon  any  time  before  or  after 
■Bpper.  Then  there-s  the  Comtessc  do  Nevers— I  never  e(t  there  without  meet' 
jng  my  tailor ;  the  fellow's  a  spy  of  the  police,  and  a  confectioner  to  boot ;  and  ht 
serves  the  ices,  Hnd  re rmrts  the  "conversations  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  that 

rithout  beifif 

Id  not  let 

one  with 

...  _  whether 

the  Com  re  d'Artois  has  eaten  too  many  oysters  or  found  London  beer  too  strosf^ 
for  him." 

"*•  From  all  which  I  ffuess  that  you  are  indisposed  to  stir." 

"  I  believe  that  is  about  the  fact.    Truth  is.  Burke,  there  is  only  one  sotrfe  nk 
all  Paris  I'd  take  the  trouble  to  dross  for  this  evening,  and,  strange  enough,  it's  the 
only  house  where  I  don't  know  the  people.    He  is  a  commissarv-general,  or  a 
'  fournisscur'  of  some  kind  or  other,  of  the  arm>r— alwavs  from  Home  they  say: 
•with  a  wife,  who  was  once,  and  a  daughter,  who  is  now,  exceeding  pretty ;  Iceept 
a  splendid  house,  and,  like  an  honest  man,  makes  restitution  of  all  he  can  cheat 
in  the  campaign,  by  giving  good  dinners  in  the  caphal.    His  majesty,  at  the  BoUei-     ■ 
tation  of  the  empress,  1  believe,  made  htm  a  count— God's  mercy  it  was  not  a     i 
kinff  :  and  as  they  come  from  Guadeloupe  or  Of  aheite,  no  one  disputes  their  right;     ' 
besides  this  is  not  a  time  for  such  punctilio.    Tiiis  is  all  I  know  of  them,  for,  uAt- 
tanately,  they  sett  led  here  since  i  joined  the  army." 

•*  And  the  name  ?" 

'  Oh,  a  very  plausible  name,  I  assure  you— Lacostellerie-^Madame  hi  ComteH9 
de  Lacostellerie." 

**  By  Jove,  you  remind  me  I  have  letters  for  her— a  circumstance  I  had  totaQr 
forgotten,  though  it  was  coupled  with  a  commission."  I 

*' A  letter!— why  nothing  was  ever  so  fortunate— don't  lose  a  moment— tou  j 
have  just  time  to  leave  it  with  your  card  before  dinner— you'll  liave  an  invitaUoo  1 
for  this  evening  at  once."  { 

"  But  1  have  not  the  slightest  wish."  1 

*'  No  matter,  /have,  and  you  shall  bring  me." 

**  You  forget,"  said  1,  mimicking  his  own  words,  "I  am  unfortunately  not  inti-' 
mate  enougn." 

'^  As  to  that."  replied  lie,  "  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  etiquette  Roe 
de  Bac,  No.  22.  three  floors  above  the  entre  sfU,  and  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  the 
Hotel  Ciichy.  Hue  Kanboui£r  St.  Honorc ;' ceremony  has  the  ad  vantage  in  the  for* 
mer  by  a  height  oC  three  pafr  of  flairs,  not  to  speak  of  the  enire  soU^ 

'*  But  I  don't  know  the  peojile." 

*'  Nor  1." 

**  But  how  am  1  to  nreiJenr  you  ?" 

*'  Eaftily  enousrh.  Ciiptain  Duchesne,  Imperial  Guard;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  FB 
do  the  honors  for  yauy 

•*  With  alltny  lieart,  then,"  said  I,  laughing;  and  prepared  to  pay  the  visit  io 
question. 
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18  correct  in  all  his  c-alcnlations.    I  had  scarcely  reached  the  Lux- 

a  valet  hrought  me  a  card  for  the  comtesse's  «bir£e  for  that  eve** 

;cordingIy  agreed  upon  that  we  were  to^  to/^ether — I,  aa  theiovi* 

riend. 

ery,  Burke,  remember  that,"  anid  he,  as  we  separated  to*  dreas. 

of  the  Compagnie  (Tdite  is  as  much  a  decoratioa  in  a  saloon  oa  a 


ranmm." 


sntered  m}[  room,  half  an  hour  later,  I  was  strock  by  the  blaze  of 
I  rations  with  which  his  jacket  was  covered,  while  at  his  side  hun^ 
abrtf  (V  Jiontieur,  such  as  the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  confer  oa 
mulshed  ofRcersr 

It  all  this  bravery,"  said  he,  wilfully  miriintcrpretinff  my  look  of  ad- 
remember  where  we  are  ^oinff." 

trary,"  interrupted  I ; "  but  it  is  the  first  time  I  knew  you  had  the 
egiou." 

said  he,  with  an  insolent  shrne  of  his  shoulders,  *^  I  had  lent  it  ta 
for  a  ball  at  the '  Cirque :'  but liere  comes  the  carriage." 
ove  along  towards  the  Faubourfi;,  I  had  time  to  learn  some  further 
le  people  to  whose  house  we  were  proceedinor,  and,  for  my  reader's 
!iy  as  well  impart  them  here,  with  suchother  facts  as  I  subsequently 
If. 

the  saloons  of  the  new  aristocracy,  Madame  Lacostellerie's  receiv- 
'cry  section  of  party,  and  every  class  of  political  opinion.  Standin|p 
om  the  old  regime  and  the  members  of  the  Jacobin  party,  her  recep** 
id  of  neutral  terijtory,  where  each  could  come  without  comproiniw 
f  ready,  except  amonff  the  most  starched  adherents  of  the  Bourbbnsy 
cmained  in  France,  Uiere  was  a  growiniT  spirit  to  side  with  the  Na- 
ireference  to  the  revolutionary  section ;  while  the  latter,  with  all 
ns  to  Fimplicity  and  primitive  tastes,  felt  no  little  pride  in  mixing 
H'istocracA^  they  so  loudly  inveighed  against, 
lis,  wealth  had  its  prestige.  Never,  in  the  patmiestdajs  of  the  roy* 
3rtainments  of  greater  splendour ;  and  the  Legitimists,  however 
critical  on  the  company,  could  alford  to  be  just  regarding  the  ^coif- 
:y  bf  these  modern  dinners  eclipsing  the  most  costly  displ&o^s  of  fbr^ 
ere  hereditary  rank  and  ancient  nooilitv  contributed  to  adorn  the 
astiy,  the  admixture  of  every  grade  and  class  extended  the  field  of 
agreeability— thro  wing  in  new  elements,  and  eliciting  new  feataresi 
rhere  peers,  actors,  poets,  bankers,  iminters,  soldiers^  speeolatori, 
i  adventurers  were  confusedly  mixed  up  together,  making,  aa  it 
)n  fund  of  their  principles  and  their  prejudices,  and  starting  anewia 
they  could  seize  in  the  scramble. 

ing  the  long  line  of  carriages  for  above  an  hour,  we  at  last  tamed 
urtyard,  lit  up  almost  to  the  brightness  of  dav.  Here  theeqaipagea 
e  ministers  were  standinir,  a  privilege  accorded  to  them  above  tha 
I  recognised  among  the  number  the  splendid  liveries  of  Decree, 
jT  carriage  of  Talleyrand.  who«e  household  always  proclaimed  itaelf 

0  a  "  seigneur"  of  the  oldest  blood  of  France,  the  most  perfect  typa 

1  gentleman.    Our  progress  from  the  vestibule  to  the  stairs  was  a  • 
le  double  current  of  those  pressing  up  and  downwards  delayed  ne 
ist  we  reached  a  s()acious  antechamber,  where  even  greater  mim- 
ailing  their  turn,  it  happily  it  should  come,  to  move  forward. 

,  tlic  names  of  those  announced  conveyed  to  us  a  fair  impression  of 
npany.    Among  the  first  was  Le  General  Junot— BerthoUet,  the 
^mist—Lafavette— Monges^Daru — Count  de  Mailles^  a  Le^timist 
,  the  regicide— the  ambassador  of  Pnissia— M.  Pasquier— -Talma.    . 
e  names  we  heard  following  in  quick  8Uccession^  wheiv  ttoddKc^^f  tsact 
pened  by  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  be^ote  me,  "^Yio  "ka^.  ^xqvsl  tbci 

*~  %    vn 
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woman,  whose  brilliiMit  drc»fl  and  blaze  of  diamonds  concealed  any  ravages  lime 
miofht  have  made  upon  her  beauty. 

She  was  conversinj^  with  t!ie  arch-chancellor  Cambacorc?  when  my  name  was 
announced,  and,  turnin:^  rapidly  round,  touched  my  arm  with  her  bouquet,  as  she 
said,  with  a  most  ffriiciouR  smile — 

"I  am  but  too  much  flattered  to  see  you  on  so  Aort  an  invitation;  but  M.  de 
Tapchers  note  led  me  to  hone  I  might  presume  so  far — ^your  friend  1  believe." 

''I  have  taken  the  ^reat  liberty " 

"  Indeed,  Madame  la  Comtesses"  said  Duchesne,  interrupting,  '1  must  excnipate 
my  friend  here.  This  intrusion  rests  on  my  own  head,  and  has  no  other  apology 
than  my  lon'j' cherished  wish  to  p!iy  my  homage  to  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  Parisian  world." 

As  h(r  spoke,  the  quiet  flow  of  his  words  and  the  low  deferential  bow  with  which 
he  accompanied  them,  completely  divested  his  speecti  of  its  tone  of  gross  flattery, 
and  merely  made  it  seem  a  very  fitting  and  appropriate  expression. 

*'  This  would  be  a  very  high  compliment  indeed,"  replied  Madame  de  Lacoitel- 
lerie,  with  a  flush  of  evident  pleasure  on  her  cheek, ""  had  it  even  come  from  one 
less  known  than  the  Chevalier  Duchesne.  I  hope  the  Duchesse  de  Montserrat  v 
well — your  aunt,  if  I  mistake  not." 

*'  Yes,  madame,"  said  he,'*'  in  excellent  health.  It  will  afibrd  her  great  plea- 
sure when  I  inform  her  of  your  polite  innuiry." 

Another  announcement  now  compelled  us  to  follow  the  current  in  front,  which 
I  was  but  well  contented  to  do,  and  escape  from  an  interchange  of  fine  speeches 
of  whose  sincerity,  on  one  side  at  least,  1  had  very  strong  misafivin^s. 

*'  So  then,  the  comtesse  is  acquainted  with  your  family  ?"  said  I,  m  a  whisper. 

**  Who  said  so  ?"  replied  he.  laughinsr. 

*'  Did  she  not  ask  alter  the  Duchesse  de  Montserrat?-' 

"  And  then  r 

*'  And  didn't  you  promise  to  convey  her  very  kind  mes8a;je?" 

'•  To  be  sure  I  did  ;  but  are  you  simple  enough  to  think  that  cither  of  us  were 
serious  in  what  we  said?  \V  hy.  my  dear  friend,  she  never  saw  my  aunt  in  her 
life ;  nor  if  I  were  to  hint  at  her  inquiry  for  her  to  the  duchesse,  am  I  certain  it 

would  not  cost  me  8( 

,  in  her  will.    On  mv 

what  these  people  of  the  '  A'ieille  roche,'  as  they 
see  that  handsome  fellow  yonder,  with  a  star  on  a  blue  cordon  V 

"  I  don't  know  him,  but  I  see  he's  a  marshal  of  France."  « 

'•  Well  I  saw  that  same  aunt  of  mine  rise  up  and  leave  the  room,  because  he^sai 
down  in  her  prei*ence." 
•    **  Oh !  that  was  intolerable."  , 

"  So  she  deemed  his  insolence come,  move  on;  they're  dancing  in  the  nex; 

saloon ;''  and,  without  saying  more,  we  pushed  through  the  crowd  in  the  direction 
of  the  music.  ' 

It  is  only  by  referring  to  the  sensations  experienced  by  those  who  see  a  ballet 
at  the  opera  for  the  first  time,  that  I  can  at  all  convey  my  own  on  entering  the 
*•  Salle  aedanse."  My  first  feeling  was  that  of  absolute  shame.  Never  ftlore 
had  1  seen  that  affectation  of  sta^e-costume  which  then  was  the  rage  in  societr. 
The  short  and  floating  jupe— formed  of  some  light  and  gauzy  texture,  which, 
even  where  it  covered  the  hgure,  betrayed  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  wear- 
er— was  worn  low  on  the  bosom  and  Rhoulders,  and  attached  at  the  waist  by  anV 
bon,  whose  knot  hung  negligently  down  in  seeming  disorder.  The  hair  fell  in  Ion? 
and  floating  masses  loose  upon  the  neck,  waving  in  free  tresses  with  every  motioa 
of  the  figure,  and  adding  to  that  air  of  "  abandon'*  which  seemed  »o  studiously 
aimed  at ;  but  more  than  any  thin*  in  mere  costume  was  the  look  and  expression 
in  which  a  character  of  languid  voluptuousness  was  written,  and  made  to  harrao- 
tiizc  with  the  easy  grace  of  their  floating  movements,  luid  sympathize  with  ges- 
tures full  of  passionate  fascination. 

"Now,  Burke,"  said  Duchesne,  as  he  threw  his  eyes  over  the  room.  ** shall  I 
find  a  partner  for  you?  for  I  believe  I  know  most  of  the  people  here.  That  pretty 
blonde  yonder,  with  the  diamond  buckles  in  her  shoes,  is  Mademoiselle  de  Kancf. 
with  a  dowry  of  some  millions  of  francs.  What  say  you  to  pushing  your  fortune 
there  ?  Don't  forget  the  Ofl?cier  d'Elite  is  a  trump  card  just  now ;  and  there's  no 
.  time  to  lose,  for  there  will  soon  bo  a  new  deal." 

''Not  if  she  had  the  throne  of  France  \ivTeveTe\oi\,"  said  I,  turning  away  in  di?- 
grnst  from  aS^re  which,  though  perfecv\7\je^>3k\\^\A,^>^vx^'S.^^^\.^N^'tiTSiW^ment 
*nS^i?;^®"^®s^charnfi  of  womanhood,  her  \u\iOTtimod^^\.>f.  .^,.  xx 

'"Ah,  then,  you  don't  fancy  abloude;^  »^te,c;««\^%A^— ^V^'C^^ht^^itb* 
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jinff  me  or  not,  1  could  not  say.  '*  Nor  I,  neither,*'  added  he.  ''  There. 
nethinjj  far  more  to  my  taste.  Is  she  not  a  lovely  girl '?" 
•horn  he  now  directed  my  attention  was  standinff'at  the  side  ofthe  room, 
?  on  her  partner's  arm— her  head  sli^hlly  turned,  so  that  we  could  not 
Lturcs ;  but  her  figure  was  actually  faultless.  Hers  was  not  one  of  those 
shapes  wliicli  flitted  around  and  about  us,  balancing  on  tip-toe.  or  grace- 
ig  with  extended  arms.  Rather  strongly  built  than  otherwise,  she  stood 
rm  foot  and  the  straight  ankle  of  a  marble  statue :  her  arms  well  round- 
asily  from  her  lull,  wfJe  shoulders,  while  her  head,  slightlv  thrown  back. 
:ed  on  her  neck  with  an  air  at  once  dignified  and  easy.  Her  dress  i^ell 
character  of  her  figure :  it  was  entirely  of  black,  covered  with  a  profa- 
ip  black  lace — the  jupe  looped  up  in  Andalusian  fashion,  to  display  the 

symmetry  was  perfect.  Even  her  costume,  however,  had  somethins* 
D  theatrical  for  my  taste ;  but  there  was  a  stamp  of  firmness.  **fiert^/' 
r  carriage  and  her  attitude,  that  at  once  showed  hers  was  no  vulgar de- 
isr  remarkable,  but  the  womanly  consciousness  of  being  dressed  as  be- 

Bhe  suddenly  turned  her  head  around,  and  we  both  exclaimed,  in  the 
;h,  "  how  lovely !"  Her  features  were  of  that  brilliant  character  only 
them  blood  ;  eyes  large,  black  and  lustrous,  fringed  with  lashes  that 
r  shadow  on  the  very  cheek :  full  lips,  curled  with  an  air  of  almost  saucy 
,  while  the  rich,  olive  tint  of  her  transparent  skin  was  scarce  colored 
nk  flush  of  exercise.,  and  harmonized  so  perfectly  with  the  proud  re()08e 
ntenance. 

ist  be  Spanish— that's  certain,"  said  Duchesne.  **No  one  ever  saw  such 
ome  from  this  side  the  Pyrenees ;  and  those  eyes  have  got  their  look  of 
cedness  from  Moorisii  blood.    But  here  comes  one  will  tell  us  all  about 

s  the  Baron  dc  Treve,  a  withered-looking,  dried-up.old  man,  rouged  to 

id  dressed  in  the  extravagance  ofthe  last  fashion — the  high  collar  of  his 

nearly  to  the  back  of  his  head,  as  his  deep  cravat  in  front  entirely  coa- 

nouth  and  formed  a  kind  of  barrier  around  his  features. 

esno  addressed  him,  he  stoped  short,  and  assuming  an  attitudp  of?rcat 

•ace,  raised  his  glass  slowly  to  his  eye,  and  looked  towards  the  ladv. 

sSenorina — don't  vou  know^er?    Wh^,  where  have  you  been,my'dear 

f   Oh  !  I  forgot.    VouVe  been  in  Austria,  or  Russia,  or  nome  barbarous* 

ler.  She  is  the  belle,  par  exct'llence,  Nothingelse  is  talked  of  in  Paris." 

•  name  ?    Who  is  she  ?"    said  Duchesne,  impatiently. 

ioisellc  de  Lacostellerie,  the  daughter  of  the  hous?e,"said  the  baron. 

overcome  with  astonishment  ar  our  ignorance;  "and  you,  not  to  know 

3f  all  men  living.    Why,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  lower 

3  never  was  such  a  fortune.    Mines  of  rubies  aiid  emeralds ;  continent i^ 

ce  and  sandalwood  ;  spice  islands,  and  sugar  plantations,  to  make  onc'e 

cr/' 

;,  baron,  vou  seem  somewhat  susceptible  yourself."' 

iiy  thoughts  on  the  subject,"  said  he,  with  a  half-sigh :  *'  but.  Helas  I 

0  many  ties  to  be  broken — so  many  tender  chains  one  must  snap  asun- 

stand,"  said  Duchesne,  with  an  air  of  weltassumed  seriousness.  '*  The 

mpossihle.    Now,  then,  what  say  you  to  assist  a  friend  ?'' 

ourself  do  you  mean  ?" 

•se,  baron — no  other." 

his  wav,"  said  the  old  man.  taking  him  by  the  arm,  and  leading  him  along 

part  of  the  room,  while  Duchesne,  with  a  sly  look  at  me.  followed. 

jtood,  awaiting  his  return,  my  thoughts  became  fixed  on  Duchesne  him- 

ise  character  I  never  felt  free  from  my  miso[ivingB.    The  cold  indifl'er- 

nifested  on  ordinary  occasions  to  every  thmg  and  every  body,  I  now 

five  way  to  strong  impetuosity ;  but  even  this  mi^rhtbe  assumed  also. 

•ed  thus  I  had  not  remarked  that  the  dance  was  concluded ;  and  already 

«  were  proceeding  towards  their  seats,  when  I  heard  mv  name  uttered 

-Capitainc  Burke.    I  turned ;  it  was  the  countess  herself,  leaning  on 

her  daughter.     • 

)  present  you  to  my  dau|™;hter,"  said  she.  with  a  courteous  smile,  *Mhe 

nd  and  brother-officer  of  your  cousin  Tascher,  Pauline." 

ig  lady  courtesied  with  an  air  of  cold  reserve — I  bowed  deeply  before 

he  countess  continued — 

^  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  frequetAW  AwtVrv^  "5c\>«  %\»sx^ 

fve  shall  have  a  better  onoortuniiv  of  mrLWrns  vo^t  «jtw»S»V»»Rfc-      . 
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Mademoi8el1e;  and  request in<;  to  have  the  honor  of  dancing  with  her,  she  looked 
at  mo  ivilh  an  air  of  surprise,  as  though  not  understanding  my  words,  when  sud- 
denly tlie  countess  interposed — 

"1  fear  that  my  daughter's  engagements  have  been  mode  long  since;  but  anoth- 
er night " 

"I  will  hope "  but  before  I  could  sa^  more,  the  countess  addressed  another 

person  near  her»and  Mademoiiclle,  turning  her  head  superciliously  awa^ ,  did  not 
deign  me  any  iurther  attention— so  that,  almshed  and  awkward  at  so  untavoHdHe 
a  £but  in  the  gay  world,  I  fell  back  and  mixed  with  the  crowd.  As  i  did  so,  I  foiuid 
iiiyselt*amon^  a jrroup  of  officers,  one  of  whom  was  relating  an  anecdots,  jutc 
tbien  current  ii\  Paris,  and  which  I  mention  merely  as  illustrating,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  habits  of  the  period. 

At  the  levee  of  the  emperor  on  the  morning  before,  an  old  general  of  brigade 
advanced  to  pay  his  respects,  wlieii  Napoleon  observed  some  drops  of  rain  giisC* 
ening  on  the  embroidery  of  his  uniform.  He  immediately  turned  towards  one  of 
his  suite,  and  gave  orders  to  ascertain  by  wliat  carriage  the  general  had  arrivcdi 
The  answer  was,  that  he  had  come  in  a  *'fiacre/'  a  hired  vehicle,  which,  by  the 
rules  of  the  court,  was  notatlmittcd  within  tlie  court  of  theTuileries,  and  thus  he 
was  oblifired  to  walk  about  one  hundred  yardir  before  he  could  obtain  sheltei'. 

The  old  ofRcer,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  tender  solicitode  of  the  emperor,  WE« 
confounded  with  astonishment  to  observe  at  his  departure  a  handsome  cal^che^ 
and  two  splendid  horses  at  his  service. 

"Wliope  carriage  is  this  ?"  said  he. 

"Yours,  Monsieur  le  General."  • 

"And  the  servant,  and  the  horses?" 

"Yours,  also !  His  majesty  has  grnciously  been  pleased  to  order  them  forroa, 
and  desires  you  will  remember  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  francs  will  be  deoiict- 
ed  from  your  pay,  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  equipage,  which  the  emperor  deems  to 
befitting  your  rank  in  the  service."  "^ 

^'It  is  thus,"  said  the  narrator,  "the  emperor  would  enforce  that  liberality  oa 
othejcs  he  ko  eminently  displays  himself.  The  spoils  of  Italy  and  Austria  are  dM> 
tined— not  to  found  a  new  noblesse,  but  to  enrich  the  bourgeoisie  of  this  good  city 
of  Paris.  1  pny,  Edward,  is  not  that  Duchesne  yonder  ?  I  thought  he  was  above 
patronizing  the  saloons  of  a  mere  commissary-general.^' 

"You  donU  know  the  chevalier,"  replied  the  other.  "No  s^roe  fliee  too  high  of 
too  low  for  his  mark.    Depend  upon  it,  he^s  not  here  for  nothing." 

"If  Madeir.oiselle  be  the  obiect,"  said  a  third,  "Pll  swear  he  shall  have  no  rival- 
ry on  my  side.    By  Jove !    I'd  rather  face  a  charge  of  Hulans  than  speak  to  her*" 

"If  thou  wert  a  marshal  of  France,  Claude,  thou  wouldst  think  dilferently.*' 

"If  I  were  a  marshal  of  France,"  repeated  ne  with  energy.  "Pd  rather  marry 
Minette,  the  vivandiere  of  ours." 

'*And  no  bad  choice  either,"  broke  in  a  large  heavy-looking  officer;  "there  ii  but 
one  objection  to  such  an  arrangement." 
•    "And  that -if  J  might  ask " 

"Simple  enough.    She  wouldn't  have  you." 

The  young  man  endeavored  to  join  in  the  laugh  this  speech  excited  among  tbt 
rest,  though  it  was  evident  he  felt  ill  at  case  from  the  ridicule. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Burke,"  said  Duchesne,  at  this  moment,  as  be 
slipped  his  arm  through  mine;  "but  I  thought  I  should  have  been  in  need  ofyoor 
services  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"Ah.  how?" 

"Move  a  little  aside,  and  Pll  tell  you.  I  wished  to  ask  Mademoiselle  to  dsAce, 
and  approached  her  for  the  purpose.  She  was  standing  with  a  number  of  people* 
all  strangers  to  me,  at  the  door- way  yonder— Dobrt^t ski,  that  Russian  prince,  tbt 
only  man  I  knew  amongst  them.  A  very  chilling  'Engaged  sir  V  was  the  answer 
of  the  lady,  to  my  first  request.    The  same  reply  met  my  second  and  third— wbeil 


"  'Indeed,  sir  I— May  I  aek  how  and  when?' 
"'AuKterlitz,  December  2 — The  order  of  four  o'clock,  dated  from  Reyi?em» 
mLf8,^'*The  Imperial  Guard  will  follow  closely  on  the  track  of  the  Russiaoei 
JSJsrned-^NAPOLEOK. " ' 
^*'In  that  case,  sir,'  said  she,  *1  cannol  Ol\»v^\.^  ^""^  ^^V«^V^  ^x^-w:^,  X^tsaS^ 
dBnce  with  you  the  fifth.' " 
"Aad  the  RuBaian.    Whaisakiber' 
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'*Ma  foil  I  paiil  no  attention  to  him — for  as  Madcinoiftelle  n^ovcd  off*  with  her 
partnfT.  I  Pt rolled  away  in  i?oarrh  n\'  yon." 

i(  I  was  arnuaeil  at  this  nu'.iral  oftlic  chevalier,  I  could  not  avoid  feeling  piqued 
at  the  crreater  encccBs  he  had  than  myeeU^or  stilf  the  chiUiu^  reception  Ihad 
met  with  wa»  rankling  in  my  mind. 

**Lct  U8  move  away  from  this  quarter,"  said  Due!  eunc;  "here  we  have  got  our- 
selves amon<;  a  knot  of  old  campai^rners,  with  their  stupid  irtories  of  Cairo  and 
Acre,  Alexandria  and  the  Adi^e.  By  Jove!  if  an^  thins:  would  make  me  a  Le^- 
tirniet,  it  is  my  di^s^UBt  at  those  confounded  narratives  about  Kh;ber  and  Deesaiz. 
The  emperor  hinuielf  does  not  despise  the  time  of  the  revolution  more  heartily 
than  I  do.  Come — there's  bouillotte  yonder.  Let  us  go  and  win  some  pieces. 
I  i'eel  Vm  in  vein — and  even  to  lose  would  be  better  than  listen  to  ttiese  people.  It 
IB  only  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  hunted  away  from  Madame  de  Murnire  by  old 
Berthollet,  who  in  jiersuadin?  her  thiit  her  diamonds  are  but  charcoal,  and  that 
a  necklace  is  only  nt  lo  roast  an  ortolan.  This  comes  of  letting  savants  into  so- 
ciety—decidedly,  they  had  much  better  taste  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy." 

It  was  with  ;^ome  diflicuky  we  succeeded  in  approaching  the  bonillotte-table, 
"where,  to  iudire  from  the  stakei»,  verv  hi^^h  play  was  gqing  forivard.  Duchesne 
was  quickly  recognized  amon^^  tlie  players,  who  made  place  for  him  among  them. 
I  soon  saw  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  he  was  in  luck;  ever^'  coup  was 
successful,  and  while  he  continued  to  win  imie  aRer  time,  the  heap  ol  gold  grew 
greater,  till  it  covered  the  pari  of  tiie  table  before  him. 

*'Mo8t,certainly,  Hurke/'  said  he  in  a  whimper,  "this  is  a  fstrong  turn  of  fortune, 
who,  heih<ra  woman,  won't  long  be  of  the  same  miinl.  Kivc  thousand  Irancs/' 
cried  las  throwing  the  hillet  de  basque  carelensly  before  him,  while  he  turned  to 
resume  what  he  was  saving  to  me.  ''Were  I  in  action  now.  IM  win  the  baton  de 
Marechal.  I  feel  it.  l^here's  alvvays  an  innate  sense  of  kick,  when  it  means  tobe 
«ieadv." 

*'The  Chevalier  Duchesne— the  Chevalier  Duchesne!"  was  repeated  from  voice 
to  voice,  outside  the  circle,  ''Mademoiselle  de  Lacostclleric  is  waiting  to  waltz 
with  you."  • 

'*A  thousand  pardons,"  said  he,  rising.  "Burke,  continue  my  game,  while  I  try 
if  I  can't  push  ibrtuin^  the  whole  way."' 

So  3aymg,  and  without  listening  to  my  excuses  about  ignorance  of  play,  he 
pressed  me  into  his  seart,  and  pushed  his  wi\y  I  lirough  the  crowd  to  join  the  dancers. 

It  was  only  when  the  players  anked  me  if  I  intended  to  go  on  that  1  was  aware 
of  the  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  1  knew  little  more  of  the  i^amc  than  I  had 
learned  in  looking  over  tJie  table,  but  I  was  aware  of  the  strict  erlquettcin  till  the 
piav  of  society,  which  enjoins  a  revenge  to  every  loser,  so  that  I  continued  to  bet 
and  stake  for  Duchosne.  as  I  had  seen  him  do  already — not,  however,  with  such 
fortune.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  Uible,  when  luck  changed,  and  now  I  saw  hie 
riches  di^creasing  (>ven  more  rapidly  than  they  had  been  accumulated.  At  last, 
afler  a  long  run  of  ill-fortune,  wheii  I  had  slaked  a  very  large  sum  on  the  hoard, 
just  as  tlie  banker  was  about  lo  bt^gin,  I  changed  my  nn'nd  and  withdrew  half  of  it. 

"iVo,  no;  let  it  utav,"  wliispcrod  a  voice  iu  my  ear;  "'the  sooner  this  is  over  the 
better.'' 

I  turned — it  was  Duchesne  himself,  who  for  some  time  had  been  seated  behind 
mj  chair,  and  looking  on  at  the  game. 

Fleeting  as  was  ihu  glance  I  had  of  his  features,  1  fancied  they  were  somewhat 
baler  than  usual.  Could  this  he  from  the  turn  of  fortune?— But  no.  I  wiitched 
aim  now,  and  I  perceived  that  he  iiever  even  looked  at  the  game.  At  last,  1  stak- 
ed all  that  remaincil  in  one  coup,  and  lost.  When  drawing  forth  my  own  purse,  I 
Was  about  to  make  another  bet— ''IVo,  no,  Burke,"  whispered  he  in  my  car,  **I  was 
only  wait  inir  for -this  moinenr.  Let  us  come  aw^ay  now.  I  rise  as  1  sat  down, 
Messieurs."  he  said  gailv.  whih*  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone — "Souf  Vlwimeury 

'•Have  you  fiad  enough  of  gaiety  for  one  night?''  said  he,  as  he  drew  my  arm  with- 
his.    ''Shall  we  turn  homewards  ?" 

•'Willingly,''  said  I;  for  somehow  I  felt  chagrined  and  vexed  at  my  ill  luck,  and 
Was  angry  with  myself  for  nlaying. 

"Conine  along,  illon;  this  door  will  bring  us  to  the  stairs.'' 

As  we  passed  along  hastily  throuirh  the  crowd,  F  saw  that  a'A;oung  officer,  in  a 
huftsar  uniform,  whispered  «omethiiig  in  Duchesne's  ear,  to  \\hich  he  quickly  re- 
|»lied — "Certainly:"  and  as  he  spoke  again  in  the  same  low  tone,  Uv\^V\^«i\^^xl- 
•wefcd — "Agreed,  sir,"  with  a  courteous  smile,  and  a\ooV  oV  u\mc\\  \»VA»>a.T^, 

**We\},  Burke,"  saU  he,  turning  to  me,  *' these  are  ai\^\iX.V\\e  mo*\.  ^V^«jwa^ 
*9miaona  in  Paris^I  think  I  never  saw  more  perfect  laaie— \  ccTX"a\v^>j  vq>\«X  vft»a 
Tou  ibr  being  my  chaperon  hercJ*^  j. 

"You forget,  Ducbeaae  the  Ducheese de Monscrral.it M«ia«r  waMi\>»»*^ 
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"  By  Jove,  and  so  I  had/'  said  he;  ''vet  the  initiative  lay  with  yoo.'  How  the 
termination  may  be  is  another  mutter/'  added  he,  in  a  mumbling  voice,  not  intend- 
ed to  be  heard. 

''  A^iall  events,"  said  I^  puzzled  what  to  say,  and  feelinif  I  should  say  somethinf. 
**  I  am  happy  your  Russian  friend  took  no  notice  of  your  speech," 

**  And  why  f"  said  he,  with  a  peculiar  smile—"  and  why  ?' 

"'  I  abhor  a  duel,  in  the  first  place." 

"  But.  my  dear  boy,  that  speech  smacks  much  more  of  the  Ecole  de  Jesuites  than 
of  St.  Cyr.    Don't  let  any  one  less  your  friend  than  I  am  hear  you  say  so." 

*'  Icare  not  who  may  hear  it  Necessity  may  make  me  meet  ao  ad  verwy  in 
single  combat ;  but  as  to  acting  the  cold-blooded  part  of  bystander — as  to  beiofrthe 
witness  of  my  friend's  crime,  or  his  own  death " 

*'  Come,  come— when  you  exchange  the  Dolman  for  an  Alb,  I'll  listen  to  this 
from  you,  if  I  can  listen  to  it  from  any  one ;  but  happily  now  we  have  no  time  for 
more  morality,  for  here  comes  the  carriage." 

Chatting  pleasantly  about  the  soiree  and  its  company,  we  rolled  along  towards 
our  quarters,  and  parted  with  a  coj^dial  shake  of  the  hand  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


"  SALLE  DE  POUCE." 


When  I  entered  the  breakfast-room  the  following  morning.  I  found  Duchesne 
atretchcd  before  the  fire,  in  an  easy  chair,  busily  engaged  in  reading  the  Monitewr 
of  that  dav  where  a  long  list  of  imperial  "  ordonnances"  nearly  filled  three  columns. 

**  Here  have  I  been,"  said  he,  **  conning  over  lliis  catalogue  oV  princely  favor 
these  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  cannot  discern  one  word  of  our  well-beloved  cousins 
Captains  Burke  and  Duchesne ;  and  vet  there  seems  to  be  a  hail-storm  of  promo- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  got  grand  duchies — some  principalities — some  have  the 
cross  of  the  Legion — and,  here,  t>y  Jove,  are  some  endowed  with  wives.  Now  that 
his  majesty  has  taken  to  christenmg  and  marrying,  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  see  him 
administering  all  the  succours  of  hol^  church.  Have  you  mucl\  interest  in  hear- 
ing that  Talleyrand  is  to  be  caKed  Prince  of  Benevento,  and  Murat  is  now  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg ;  that  Sebastiani  ts  to  be  married  to  Mademoiselle  de  Coignr ;  and 
Monsieur  Dccazcs,  fils  de  M.  Decazes,  has  taken  some  one  else  to  wife?  On  dear, 
oh  dear !    It's  all  very  tiresome,  and  not  even  the  iete  of  St.  Napoleon ^" 

"  Of  whom  ?"  said  I,  laughing. 

'•  St.  Napoleon— oaf6/eu  .'—it's  no  joking  matter,  I  assure  you— here  is  the  let- 
ter of  the  cardinal  fegate  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France,  commandio; 
that  the  fir>;t  Sunday  in  the  August  of  each  year  should  be  set  apart  to  celebrate 
his  saintship,  with  an  account  of  the  processions  to  take  place,  and  variouspleoa- 
ry  indulgences  to  the  pious  who  shall  present  themselves  on  the  occasion.  FoucU 
could  tell  you  the  names  of  some  people  who  bled  freely,  to  get  rid  of  all  tliis 
trnmf^ry :  and,  in  good  sooth,  it's  rather  hard,  if  we  could  not  endure  St.  Lonie, 
to  be  obliged  to  tolerate  St.  Napoleon — saints,  like  Bourdeaux  wine,  being  all  the 
more  palatable  when  they  have  age  to  mellow  them.  I  could  forgive  any  thine, 
however,  but  this  system  of  forced  marriages ;  it  smacks  too  much  of  old  Frederkk 
for  my  taste :  and  one  cannot  always  have  the  luck  of  your  friend  General  D'  Ao- 
vergne." 

I  felt  my  cheek  grow  burning  hot  at  the  words  ;  Duchesne  did  not  notice  inj 
confusion,  but  continued : — "  And  yet,  of  all  the  ill-assorted  unions  for  which  hi* 
sainted  majesty  will  have  to  account  hereafter,  that  was  unquestionably  the  most 
extraordinary. ' 

'"  But  1  have  heard,  and  I  believe  it  too.  that  the  marriage  was  not  of  the  em- 
peror's makinsr:  it  was  purely  a  mattc.r  of  liking^." 

"  Come,  come,  Burke,"  *-aid  he  laughing,  "  you  will  not  tell  me  that  the  hand- 
8ome.«:t  girl  at  the  court,  with  a  larjj:e  dowry,  an  ancient  name,  and  every  advan- 
tage of  position,  marries  an  old  weather-beaten  soldier,  the  senior  officer  of  her 
ofvn  father,  once,  of  her  own  free-will  and  choice.    The  thing  is  absurd.    No,  na 
These  arc  the  iV/ipcrial  recompenses,  w\\en  graud  duchies  are  scarce,  and  confis- 
cationfi  few.     The  emperor  docs  nol  Uave\  Vot  T\o\\\W\Vvt\y«w\^\.\3»fc\iL vith bim 
from  Egypt  Bouxeihixxg  beside  his  MameVuVie  sm^iOl— Uv\jA.  c\ww  XiSrV  >3Qfc  ^a^a^ 
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have  of  providing  a  favorite  with  an  ex-sultana.  There,  there— don't  look  so 
angrily :  we  shall  both  be  marshals  of  France  one  of  these  days,  and  that  may  r^ 
concile  one  to  a  great  deal." 

**  You  are  determined  to  owe  nothing  of  your  promotion  to  a  blind  devotion  to 
Napoleon — that's  certain,"  said  I,  annoyed  at  the  tone  of  insolent  disparagement 
in  which  he  spoke, 

"  You  are  ri»ht— perfectly  right  there,"  replied  he,  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice.  "  No 
man  ifrould  rather  hug  himself  up  in  an  illusion,  if  he  could  but  make  it  minister 
to  his  pleasure  or  his  enioyment ;  but  when  it  does  neither — when  the  matericd  ii 
so  flimsy  as  to  be  seen  through  at  every  minute,  I  throw  it  from  me  as  a  worthleis 
garment,  unfit  to  wear." 


save  as  the  charg- 
er that  marches  in  the  cavalcade?  You. don't  perceive  that'I,  as  the  descendant 
of  an  old  loyalist  family,  would  have  fared  far  better  with  the  Bourbons,  from 
reasons  of  blood  and  kindred ;  and  a  hundred  times  better  with  the  Jacobins,  from 
very  recklessness." 

*•  How  then  came  it " 

"'  I  will  spare  vou  the  questionf  I  neither  liked  emigration,  nor  the  guillotine, 
and  preferred  the  slow  suffering  or  ennui  to  the  quick  death  of  the  scafibTd.  There 
has  been  but  one  career  in  France  for  many  a  day  past.  I  adopted  it,  as  much 
from  necessity  as  choice — I  followed  ir,  more  from  habit  than  either." 

"But  vou  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  your  country,  nor  her  succesa 
in  arms." 

"  Nor  am  1 ;  but  these  things  are  a  small  ingredient  in  patriotism.  You,  the 
stranger,  share  with  us  all  our  trium|)hs  in  the  field.  But  the  inherent  features- 
of  a  nation — the  distinctive  traits  of  which  every  son  of  the  soil  feels  proud — 
where  are  the>;  now?  What  is  France  to  me  more  than  to  you?  One  naif  my 
kindred  are  exiled — of  those  who  remain,  many  regard  me  as  a  renegade.  Their 
properties  confiscated,  themselves  suspected,  what  tie  binds  them  to  tnis  country? 
You  are  not  more  an  alien  here  than  I  am." 

**  And  yet,  Duchesne,  you  shed  your  blood  freely  for  this  same  cause  you  con- 
demn. You  charged  the  Pratzen,  some  da^s  ago,  with  four  squadrons,  against  a 
whole  column  of  Hussian  cavalry." 

"  Ay— and  would  again  to-morfow,  boy.  Had  you  been  a  gambler,  I  needn't 
have  told  yd\i,  that  it  is  the  game,  not  the  stak^,  that  interests  the  real  gamester. 
But  come,  do  not  fancy  that!  want  to  make  you  a  convert  tq  these  tiresome  theo* 
ries  of  mine.  What  say  you  to  the  pretty  Mademoiselle  Pauline?— do  you  ad- 
mire her  much?" 

"  She  is  unquestionably  very  handsome ;  but,  if  I  must  confess  it,  her  manner 
towards  me  was  too  ungracious  to  make  me  loud  in  her  praise.-' 

"  I  like  that,  I  vow,"  said  Duchesne;  '*  that  saucy  air  has  an  indescribable  charm 
for  me.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  not  the  very  thing  which  pleases  me  most  about  h/er. 
She  has  been  spoiled  by  flattery  and  admiration ;  for  her  beauty  and  her  fortune 
are  prizes  in  the  great  wheel.  Afid  that  she  is  aware  of  the  fact  is  nothing  won- 
derful, considering  that  she  hears  it  repeated  every  evening  of  her  life,  by  every 

rank  in  the  service,  from  a  marshal  of  France  down  to a  captain  in  the  chtu* 

seurs-a-cfUval,^^  said  he,  laughing. 

'*  Who  probably  was  one  of  the  last  to  tell  her  so,"  said  I,  looking  at  him  slyly. 

'*  What  have  we  here  ?"  said  he  suddenly,  without  paying  any  attention  to  my 
ren>ark,  as  he  aorain  took  up  the  Monileur — ''It  is  rumored  that  the  Russian 
Prince  Dobretski  was  dangerously  wounded  this  morning  in  an  afiisiir  of  honor ; 
the  names  of  the  other  party  and  the  seconds  are  still  unknown ;  but  the  efibrts 
of  the  police,  stimulateu  b]f  the  express  command  of  the  emperor,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  succeed  in  discovering  them  ere  lon^." 

*'  Is  not  that  the  name  of  your  Hussian  triend  of  last  night,  Duchesne  ?" 


have  taken  in  regard  to  these  CosKacks.  And  here  follows  a  long  list  ol  witness- 
es, who  have  seen  nothing,  and  suspicious  circumstances,  that  occur  every  morn- 
ing in  the  week,  without  remark.  Atler  all.  I  doni  think  the  empire  has  advanc- 
ed us  much  on  the  score  of  police — the  same  threadbarejests,  the  samaovi 
practical  jokes  amused  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  time  oV  IuOxiai^  a\M  T 
"  I  donh  clearly  noderatand  your  meaning." 


^^x« 


3^2  ^^^  Bl'RKE  OP  -orRs  • 

ha9  urwIrrBlonH  the  value  of  throwing  public  intercRt  from  time  to  time  on  a  false 
0Rcnt,  ami  ir>  thi^  crjd  h.iij  miiininirifna  police.  Now.  if  for  any  cause  hi?  majeity 
thoiifrht  proper  lo  inciinrratc  iluit  llussiun  prince  in  the  temple  or  I^a  /*orc^,ihe 
atl'air  wouM  cause  :i  tre;iien<louH  i<en;)ation  in  PariH,  and  soon  would  rin^^overtbe 
whole  of  Ocrmany,  ami  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  every  variation  of  detspotism. 
tyranny  and  all  tliai  aitarhetl  lo  it,  long  before  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  step  cotilil  t)e  realized.  Whereas,  nee  the  etlect  of  an  opposite  policy.  By 
this  reiKirt  of  a  duel.  I'or  instance — I  don^tmcan  to  assert  itfal.«e,  here — the  whole 
object  is  attained,  and  an  admirable  subject  of  imperial  praise  obtained  into  the 
Imrgain.  Governmentr:  have  learned  wisdom  from  the  cuttle-fish,  and  can  muddy 
the  water  on  th'Mr  enrniiefi  at  the  nionifnt  of  danger.  I  should  not  be  curjiriied 
ii'  the  atiiiirs  of  tin*  bank  looked  hadly  this  morning." 
**  It  is  evident,  then,  you  disbelieve  the  whole  statement  about  the  docl.^ 
*^My  dear  friend.-^  said  he,  smiling,  ^*  who  is  there  in  all  Paris,  from  Mont  Mar- 
trc  to  St.  Denis,  believes  or  dinht'lievcs  any  one  thing  in  the  times  we  live  in? 
Have  we  not  trusted  so  implicitly  for  years  nar^t  to  the  lisrht  of  our  reason,  that  we 
have  c'lrlually  injured  our  eye  isi^ht  with  its  brilliancy?  Little  reproach,  indeed,  to 
our  minds,  when  our  very  sensftj  tjcem  to  misleaj  us — when  one  sees  the  people 
who  enter  the  Tuilerics  how  with  embroidered  coats,  who,  in  our  lather's  dava. 
never  came  nearer  to  it  than  the  Place  de  Carrousel.  Helasf  it's  no  time  for  In- 
credulity, that's  certain.  But  to  conclude."  said  he,  turning  to  the  paper  once 
more—"  *  The  comminif aires  da  pnlice  throu«^hout  Paris  have  received  orders  to 
spare  no  eflort  to  unravel  the  myr*tery,  and  iietect  the  other  parties  in  this  unhap- 
m-  aii'air.'  Mililarv  tribunal— prisoners  on  parole — rights  of  hos|jitaIity — honor  o\ 
France— and  the  old  peroration— the  usual  compliment  on  the  wisdom  which  pre- 
sides over  every  department  of  slate.     How  weary  I  (J^  become  of  all  this,    hf^i 


himseH*  and  shows  the  world  the  beauties  they  neglectfully  slurred  over.    But 
Burke,  have  you  rver  Keon  a  Bnroau  do  PoHcel^^ 

"  iVevcr ;  and  I  have  the  greatest  curiosity  to  do  so." 

**Come,  then.  I'll  be  your  guide;  the  Cftmmittsaire  of  this  quarter  has  a  very 
extended  jurisdiction,  stretching  away  toward.s  the  Bqis  de  Boulogne;  and  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  thi^i  report,  he  is  certain  to  know  it ;  and  assuredly  nc^  other  topic 
will  Iks  talked  of  till  to-morrow  evening,  for  it's?  not  opera  night,  and  Talma  docs 
not  play  either.-' 

I  willingly  accepted  this  proposition;  and  when  our  breakfast  was  over,  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  scr  out  for  the  place  in  qucKtion. 

*'If  the  forms  ol'justice  where  v;eare  now  sroing,"  said  Duchesne,  "  be  divested 
of  much  of  their  f>ompand  ceremony,  bo  assured  of  one  thing,  it  is  not  at  the  ci- 
pense  of  the  more  material  essence.  Of  all  the  police  tribunals  about  Paris,  this 
obscure  den  in  the  Rue  de  Dix  Sous  i<»  the  most  efl'ectiye.  Situated  in  a  quarter 
where  crime  is  as  rile  a»;  fever  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  it  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  hauni.s  and  habiis  of  the  lowest  class  in  Paris — the  lowest  class,  proba- 
blv,  in  any  city  of  Kiirope.  Watching  with  parental  solichude,  it  tracks  llie 
criminal  from  his  fire't  ptcp  in  vice  to  his  Inst  deeu  in  crime;  from  his  petty  theft  to 
his  murder.  Knowing  the  necessities  to  which  poverty  impels  men,  nnd'studyio? 
with  attention  the  impulses  that  «:row  up  amid  despair  and  hunger,  it  sees  mo- 
tives through  a  mist  of  iniervenmg  circumstances  that  would  baffle  less  subtle 
observers— and  can  trace  the  tortuous  windings  of  crime  where  no  other  sigbt 
could  find  the  •  lue.  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  with  what  ingenuity  men  will  inves- 
tij^Hte  the  minute  anatomy  of  vice,  and  how  little  thev  will  do  to  ajiply  this  know- 
ledge lo  its  remedy  ?  Like  the  surgeon,  enamored  of  his  operating  skill,  he  would 
rather  exhibit  hif:  dexterity  on  the  amputation  than  his  science  in  saving  the  limb, 
Such  is  the  bureau  of  the  police  in  the  poorer  quarters.  In  the  more  fashioaable 
ones  it  tiikes  a  higher  flight;  amu*»ing  the  world  with  its  scenes,  alternatelv  hu- 
morous and  pathetic,  it  forms  a  kind  of  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  period, and 
is  the  only  reading  of  thousands.  In  these  places  the  commis8air6  is  asually  a 
bon  vivanln  and  a  wit ;  despising  the  miserable  function  of  administering  the  \\v^^ 


Jaijghter,'  that  never  existed  .save  in  type." 
Ae  we  thus  chatted,  we  entered  a  (\\mrVet  o^  ^\tVy  wwVtv^ttq^  streets,  inhabit- 
ed Ay  a  poor  iookih^,  squAlid  po\Mi\al\o\\— iVve  viometv.vf\\\\\v\.v\^\»^^^ 
jn  their  coame  heuvy  couiUcnances,  viore  ^J^^^^^^Jj^^^^^^^^ 
-i^B  cap,  and  frere,  ibr  tUe  moBl  part,  witYvoxiX  i^oe*  oi  ^vw^x^%.  -^X^t  xi.«.,v 
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brutalized,  stupid  race,  i^at  fimokiii^  in  the  door  ways — scarcely  liftiog  their  ey^s 
as  we  passed  :  or  some  were  eatin^r  a  roarRe  inorsoi  of  black  rye  bread,  which,  l)|r 
their  eagernesR  in  dcvonriiiir  it.  fccincd  an  unumial  delicacy. 

'•You  Bcarcclv  hdirvcd  llierc  wurf  »uch  poverty  in  Parin  "  paid  he,  "  hut  this  is 
by  no  meaiiR  the  wor^r  of  the  quarter.  Though  M.  de  Chainpa<riiy,  in  his  latjp 
report,  makes  nf»  ui-'ulinu  of  tlic.se  signs  of  prosnority.  we  arc  now  enlerinof  tl'i^ 
region  whuro.  own  in  noon  day.  the  iKir-^ja^i;  ifs  (itemed  perilouri — but  the  numbfir 
of  police  agent*.  «m  duly  tu-day  will  m^ke  the  journoy  a  wife  one." 

The  titreet  we  tMitered  at  the  moment  consiHied  ul'a  maHsoftall  houae>=«.  almost 
iallirip:  from  decay  :i!h1  neplect;  scarcely  a  window  remained  in  any  of  them— 
while  in  front,  a  fov\-  of  niiscr.d>lo  huoilii-.  tnrniod  of  rude  plankri,  narrowed  the 
passage  to  a  mere  pat  li,  srarci*  wide  enonj;h  tor  tiiree  prople  abreast^  There, 
vioe  ol'everv  <it'^cription  and  dnnd^ennesii  waitetl  not  for  the  dark  hours  tot«hroujJ 
tliem,  but  ccime  i'urtii  in  tir' Hunli^'ht— the  ruiHan  bhouli<  of  intoxication  min^linf 
with  the  almost  maniacal  Uiwi^U  oT  miricry.  or  the  reckieHU  chorus  ol  somede^rao- 
intg  aong.  Hull-naked  wretches  leaned  from  the  windows  ap  wv  *;nftsed  [ll^;;r^ 
some  8 tarinff  in  >(»•:•:;!  wundermcnT  ni  our  appcnranccj  Othern  salutinir  us 'wiiSr 


•very  den  around  you.  Tin;  furijms  and  liIood-tIiirf*ly  wretch  of  Vi,  the  Chouaii. 
the  Jacobi^',  the  escaped  ;ralley-^lave.  the  unldken  nmrderer  are  here,  side  by  side 
—crime  their  ^reat  bund  of  union.  To  this  place  nn^n  come  for  an  ah»a»Kin  or  a 
feise  witness  :i>  to  a  market.  8ucli  are  the  wrtrks,  the  reiiriujf  waven  of  a  revo* 
lutioD  have  lell  us.  So  lorn;  as  th^!  trade  of  blood  lat?ted,  openly,  like  vultures, 
they  fattened  on  it:  but  once  tin*  reiitn  of  order  restored,  they  were  drivcu  to 
murder  and  oulraire  as  a  livelihood." 

While  he  was  ^ipcakinsf,  we  ;ipproachcd  a  narrow  arched  pa.^^/^a^c,  within  which 
a  flight  of  _«ione  steps  aru>e.  "  We  dismount  here,*'  said  he;  at  the  same  moment 
a^roupof  ra^r^i-d  creatures,  of  every  »jre.  iiiurrounded  urj  to  hold  our  horses,  not 
noticing  the  orderly  wIjo  rodt  at  some  distance  behind  us.  I  tollowed  Dueheime 
up  the  steps  and  alonir  a  gloomy  r.orridor,  lo  a  little  courtyard,  where  several  dis- 
Biouotc<1  ^(;ndarmcr«  were  Kt^indinf^  in  a  circle,  chatting.  Pamii;;  throui^h  this, 
weenter^  a  dirty,  mean-lookin^r  house,  around  the  door  of  which  bcvenu  pco|ile 
were  collected.  i:ome  of  whoia  saluted  the  chevalier  as  he  came  up. 

"  Who  are  tia^^e  felliuvs  ?"'  .*.aid  I ;  *  they  seem  to  know  yon.'' 

*'Oh!  nothiui,'  bi:i  the  ronuntm  pulice  spies."  said  he.  carele.<slv  ;  "the  fellows 
who  lounge  about  the  c  diarets,  and  the  low  u^ambling  houses.  Ihii  here  comes 
one  of  hi;;her  mark.*'  As  he  .-.poki*.  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  power- 
fuI-lookinjT  man.  in  a  blou>-e — h»'  won-  innnense  whisker^-,  and  a  ^reat  beard,  de- 
icendinfi^  tar  below  hi.^  chin.  "Ah!  Hocquin,  whalhave  we  srot  ^oin<^  lurwacd  to- 
dur  t     1  came  lo  show  n  youuij  frieuil  here  the  interior  of  yowr  nailti-' 

''Monsieur  le  Cai'itaini'.-  your  mosX  obedient."  ^-aid  the  man,  in  adeep  voice,  as 
he  removed  hiscH.Mjucite.  and  howcd  ccremoniou.^'ly  tons:  "  and  yours,  also.  Moo- 
iieur,'' added  he.  turnin;;  to  me.  ''  Why  there's  nothhi^;^  to  speak  of  save  that 
duel*  capitaine." 

"Come,  come,  BocjuiUftio  nonsense  with  me.  Wluit  was  that  storv  got  up 
forr 

**  Ah  !  you  mifctake  there,-*  faidBocquin.  '"  l>y  Juve !  thcreVa  man  badk  wound- 
ed—shot throuijh  the  neck — :iind  no  one  to  tell  a  word  about  it.  i\o  seconds  pres- 
ent—the thing  done  quite  jaivatoly— the  wounded  man  left  at  his  own  door,  and 
the  other  ofl— Heaven  kno\vr»  where." 

**  And  you  behave  this  tale,  Bocquin?"  said  Duchesne  superciliously. 

"Beh'evo  it! — that  I  do.  \  have  been  to  fco  the  place  where  the  man  lay ;  and* 
bf  trackintr  tiie  wheel-marks.  I  have  discovered  they  canu'  from  the  Cham'p.s  Ely- 
s^  The  cabriolet,  too,  was  a  private  one — no  (iacre  has  {^ot  so  narrow  a  tire  lo 
Ihe  wheel." 

"Closely  followed  ui>— eh.  Burke  !"  said  the  chevalier,  turning  towardf)  me  with 
mimile  of  admiration  ar.  his  JKi^aeity.     **  Go  on,  ISocquin.^' 

"Well,  I  followed  the  scent  to  the  Barrierede  I'Etoile,  where  1  learned  that  one 
Cihriolet  pnsFed  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  nnd  returned  hi  half  an  hour.    As 
the  pace  was  a  sharp  one,  I  piesi^ed  they  could  not  have  uone  lar,  and  so  I  turned. 
Vto  the  wood  at  the  tirst  road  to  the  rii^h't,  where  tliete  vh  \e^bVT<^c.o^\tiiA  oiK  v«»^^, 
•JM,  by  Jove !  1  wns  nU  oftrrect.    There,  in  a  smaW  opeix  «\)iic«  W\.v««*Yi>JMi  ^^«*^ 
9mwihemark9  of' recent  foatsiepa,  ana  a  little  {urlher  on  fo\«ii^  ^^o^^  V^^"^^ 
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voice  from  the  landing  of  the  stair;  and,  with  an  apologfy  for  leaving  thus  sudden 
he  turned  away.  We  followed,  however,  curious  to  near  the  remainder  of  tl 
sinf^ular  history  ;  and,  aller  Bonie  difficulty,  succeeded  in  eainim^  admittance  to 
small  room,  now  densely  crowded  wiih  people,  the  most  of*  whom  were  of  the  vc 
lowest  cinds.  The  commisgaire  npcedily  made  place  for  us  beside  him  oo  t 
bench  ;  fui*,  like  every  one  else  in  any  conrpicuous  position,  he  also  was  an  f 
quaintancc  of  Duchesne. 

While  the  com 7Ni/r«atre conversed  witUBocquin  in  alow  tone,  we  had  time 
observe  the  galle  and  its  occupants.  Except  the  witnesses,  two  or  three  of  who 
were  respectable  persons,  they  were  the  squalid-lookino-,  ra^^ed  wretches  oi^ti 
quarter,  listeninj?  with  the  ;f  reedj^  appetite  of  crime  to  any  tale  of  bloodshed.  Tl 
surgeon,  who  had  just  returned  from  visiting  the  wounded  man,  was  waitingtoi 
examined.  To  him  now  the  commissaire  directed  his  attention.  It  appearc 
that  the  wound  was  by  no  means  of  the  dangerous  character  described,  beio 
merely  through  the  llesliy  porlion  of  the  neck,  without  injuring  an)  part  of  in 
portnnce.  H-iving  described  circumstantially  the  rjctent  of  the  injury,  and  ii 
probable  cause,  he  replied  to  a  question  of  the  cnrnmhuaire^  that  no  entreaty  r-oul 
persuade  the  wounded  niiui  to  give  any  explansition  of  the  occurrence,  nor  nej 
tion  the  name  of  his  adversary.  Duchesne  paid  little  apparent  attention  to  tfa 
evidence,  and,  Itcfore  it  was  concluded,  asked  me  if  1  were  :<ati.sfied  with  my  poUc 
experience,  and  disposed  to  move  away.  JuHt  at  this  moment  there  was  ail 
among  the  peoi»lc  around  the  door,  and  we  heard  the  ofllcerrf  of  the  court  cry  oi 
— '*  Room  !  make  w.iy  there!''  and  the  sanjc  moment  General  Duroc  entered, ac 
companied  by  an  ai<le-ile-camp.  He  had  been  sent  especially  by  the  emperor  t 
ascertain  what  (jrogrt^s  the  invejliiration  had  made.  His  majesty  had  determic 
ed  to  push  the  mcjuir/ fo  its  ulmofet  limits.  The  general  appeared  disFatisfi© 
with  tlie  little  prospect  there  appeared  of  elucidation  ;  and,  turning  to  Duchesoc 
remarked — 

"  This  is  peculiarly  ill-timed  juFt  now,  as  negotiations  arc  pending  wilhRossiii 
and  the  prince's  fniuily  are  about  the  person  of  the  czar." 

"  But  as  ilie  wound  would  seem  otlinlu  consequence,  in  a  few  days,  perhaps,  thi 
whole  thing  may  blow  over,"  said  Duchesne. 

'*  It  is  for  that  very  reason,"  replied  Duroc,  earnestly, "  that  we  are  presscdfoi 
time.— The  object  is  to  mark  the  pentimeiiis  of  his  majesty  woir.  Should  thi 
prince  be  once  pronounced  out  of  danger,  it  will  be  too  late  for  ^ympalhy.'* 

"  Oh !  1  perceive,"  said  Duchesne,  smiling;  ''your  observation  is  most  just,  II 
my  friends  here,  however,  cannot  put  you  on  the  track,  I  fear  you  have  little  tc 
hope  lor  elsewhere." 

*'  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  Monsieur  Cauchois  knows  the  great  reliance  his  mft' 
jestv  reposes  in  his  skill  and  activity." 

Monsieur  Cauchois,  the  commissaire,  bowed  with  a  most  respectful  air  at  the 
compliment,  probably  of  a!l  others  the  highciit  that  could  be  ixiid  him. 

"  A  brilliant  soiree  we  had  last  evening,  Duchesne,"  said  the  general.  ^I  boM 
this  unliappy  affair  will  not  elof^e  that  house  at  present.  You  are  aware  tK 
prince  is  the  suitor  of  mademoiselle  ?" 

**  I  only  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  chevalier,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  **It  wM 
my  first  eveninj'  there." 

As  General  Duroc  addresf^ed  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  the  commissaire,\\it 
man  calle<i  Bocquin  approached  the  bench,  and  handed  up  a  slip  of  paper  to  Do* 
chesne.*'  The  chevalier  opened  it.  and,  having  thrown  his  eyes  over  itfpwfd  i1 
into  mv  hand.  All  I  could  see  were  two  words,  written  with  the  pencif— "Hort 
much  /" 

The  chevalier  turned  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  wrote — **  Fifty  Napoleons." 

On  reading  which  the  large  man  tore  the  scrap,  and  nodding  sli^rhtly  withbii 
head,  sauntered  from  the  room.  We  rose  a  few  moments  after,  and  having  taken 
a  formal  leave  of  the  general  and  the  commissarie^  proceeded  towards  theitreeti 
where  we  had  left  our  horses.  As  wo  passed  along  the  corridor,  however,** 
found  Bocq  uin  awaiting  u.^.  He  opened  a  door  into  a  small  mean-looking  aptfj^ 
ment,  of  which  he  appeared  the  owner.  Havins:  ushered  us  in,  and  cautioiMlf 
closed  it  behind  him,  he  drew  trom  his  pocket  a  piece  of  cloU),  to  which  abuiuii 
and  a  piece  of  gold  embroidery  were  attached. 

"  Your  jacket  would  be  spoiled  without  this  morsel,  captain,"  said  he,  laogl 
in  a  low  dry  lauirh. 

"So  it  would, bocquin,"  said  Duchesne,  examining  his  coat,  which  I  now] 
eeived  was  torn  on  the  shoa\der,  a.ud  auuy^W  V^^^-^^  the  exact  one  in  his  b 
wantiiiff,  but  which  had  escaped  my  alleY\X\oti^tomX>i^\&As«QS.  v:5^W.^^ttL< 
broiderx  ^ith  which  it  was  covered. 
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"  Do  you.  know.  Borfjuin,''  r^aid  Duchesne,  in  a  tone  much  scravcr  tlian  he  had 
ueed  before.  "1  never  noticed  ihaf.'' 

"  Pnrhleu  !  I  believe  you,"  said  he,  lau*]fhinor ;  '*  nor  did  I,  till  you  eat  on  the  bench; 
when  I  was  so  i5leusud  with  your  coolness,  1  could  not,  lor  the  hie  of  me,  interrupt 
you." 

"*  Have  you  o^ot  any  money,  Burke?"  said  the  chevalier ;  ''some  twenty  i^old 
pieces "  ^ 

'*  No,  no,  captain,''  said  Bocquin,  ^  not  now— another  time.  I  must  call  upon  you 
one  ofthese  mornings  about  another  atihir,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  then." 

^  As  you  please,  Bocquin,"  said  the  chevalier,  puttin;?up  his  purse  again:  ^and 
80  till  we  meet." 

'*TiU  we  meet,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  other,  as  he  bowed  us  respectfully  to  the 
door. 

"You  seem  to  have  but  a  very  Ciint  comprehenpjon  of  all  thip,  Burke,"  said 
Duchesne,  as  he  took  my  arm.    ''You  look  confoundedly  puz/led,  I  must  say." 

'*  If  1  didn't  I  siiould  bo  an  admirable  nelor — that's  all,"  said  1. 

"\Vh^,  I  think  the  thing  is  plain  enouj^h,  in  all  consrience;  Bocquin  found  that 
piece  ol  my  jacket  on  the  ground,  ar.il.  of  course,  the  allair  was  in  his  hands." 

■'  Why.  do  you  mean  to  say " 

"That  1  shot  Monsi(,Mir  le  Prince— this  morning,  at  aquar^gr  past  seven  o'clock 
—and  felt  devilinh  uncumlbrtnble  about  it.  till  the  last  ten  minuter,  my  boy.  If  I 
did  not  confide  the  matter  to  you  before,  it  wa?  because  that,  until  all  chance  ofde^ 
tection  was  past,  I  could  not  exfioscyou  to  the  risk  of  an  exnminalion  before  the 
prefet  de  police.  Ilajipily  now  ihe.se  dangers  are  all  over.  Bocquin  is  too  clever 
a  fellow  not  to  throw  all  the  other  spies  on  a  wrong  scetit,  so  that  we  need  have 
DO  fear  ol'thc  refculi."'  1  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senseti,  at  the 
coolness  and  duplicitv  of  the  chevalier  throughout  an  alfair  ol'such  imminent  risk, 
nor  was  I  less  aEitoiirr^hed  at  the  acc<)»int  he  gave  ine  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

One  word,  on  leiivirig  the  soirpe.  had  decided  there  should  be  a  meeting  thefol- 


lowing  day;  and  as  the  Russian  well  knew  the  danger  of  his  adversary  from  the 
law,  which  warf  recently  passed  regarding  prisoners  on  parole,  he  proposed  they 
should  meet,  without  ^econds  on  either  side.    Duche.^^nc  acceded;  and  it  was  ar- 


ranged, that  the  chevalier  should  drive  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  seven  the  next 
morning,  where  the  Russian  would  join  him,  and  they  should  drive  together  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

"To do  my  Cossack  justice.*'  said  Duchesne,  "he  behaved  admirably  through- 
out the  whole  affair;  and  on  taking  his  place  beside  me  in  the  cab.  entered  into 
conversation  freely  and  easily  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  We  chatted  of  the  cam- 
paign—of the  cavalry-;-of  the  Russian  service — their  size  and  equipment  only 
neoling  a  higher  organization  to  make  theqi  tirst-rate  troops.  We  spoke  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  of  whom  he  was  evident  Iv  proud,  and  much  pleased  to  hear 
the  favorable  opinion  Napoleon  entertained  of  his  ability  and  capacity ;  and  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  an  anecdote  about  Savary  and  the  czar  we  arrived  at  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

•*!  need  not  tell  you  the  details  of  the  affair  save  that  we  loaded  our  own  pistolii, 
aod  stepped  the  ground  ourselves.  They  were  like  other  things  of  the  same  sort 
—the  first  shot  concluded  the  matter.  1  aimed  at  his  shoulder,  but  tiie  pistol 
threw.  As  to  his  buHet,  it  was  only  a  while  ago  I  knew  it  went  so  near  me.  It 
was  nervous  work,  |*assing  the  barrier ;  for  had  he  not  made  an  efibrt  to  sit  up 
itraight  in  the  cat>.  the  sent  ry  mi^ht  have  detained  and  examined  us.  All  that  y.ou 
heard  about  his  being  le[\  at  his  own  door,  covered  with,  blood,  and  fainting,  I 
need  not  tell  you  has  i:o  truth,  I  never  lefi  the  spot  till  the  door  was  opened, and 
I  saw  him  in  the  hands  of  a  servant.  Of  course  I  concealed  my  face,  and  then 
drovcf  off  at  full  speed." 

By  this  time  we  arrived  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  Duchepne,  with  all  the  cool- 
oeifl  in  the  world,  joined  a  knot  of  persons  engaged  in  discussing  the  duel,  and  en- 
deavouring, by  sundry  clever  and  ingenious  explanations,  to  account  for  the  cir- 
CQmstance. 

As  I  sauntered  alon^  to  my  quarters,  I  pondered  over  the  advepture  and  the 
character  of  the  chevalier ;  and  however  I  mierht  turn  the  matter  in  my  mind,  one 
thought  v^'as  ever  uppermost— a  sincere  wish  that  I  had  not  been  made  his  confi-' 
dant  in  the  secret. 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 


A  PLv\  monnna^  :>•'(  or  thi.»  (»rri  I  rrrnco.  when,  as  Duchesne  himself  prophesied, 
all  nuruor)  of  ii  wjii*  coinj)U'.u  ly  ton'oltc  n.  th<Mj;'dr«*  </// jfw/rfrom  the  Tuiiepll•^ 
r(*niin:L.iilt  (1  ;<li  tin*  rronp^.  ilim  L'iirrisiinc(J  in  Farii^.  to  he  umier  arms, al ao  cariv 
hour,  in  iluC  'li:tii>|>'«  Ki>M!'r>.  v\]iimi  the  ern|>erorwoulili*asaihcin  in  revieiv.  Tm* 
fc-uij-:.:  li"  liii.l.  licwrvt  r.  atmiliiT  ol'jori,  whirh  was  not  sre  sic  rally  known.  Thr 
coiis-*);:  ol  liio  wtjuiaifil  tioin  A»iji!»T!it/.  wcro  thai  ponjc  da\  to  arrive  a:  Pars, 
ami  :1k''  Jispl.iN  o:  Lrouiir  wa<-  iiitoiulcd  at  once  lo  honor  thir?  en/r^r.  and  ^'vcio 
iiic  -iii  ;-■'-•(  i;^^i(>n  of  till-  maimed  aiai  dyimr  tiii-  ricinblance  of  a  iriuiiiph.  SurK 
lyi.vc  •'!;•.■  r.r'ii  !  Jt-x  ire-  wliit  li  cvrr  inini-H.Tcil  to  ihc  deceit  of  ihc  nation, aud^ul- 
fiTk'ti  liiea:  I  )  Untk  on  Imt  nnv  side  cd'  tiicir  ^!ory. 

A>  1  ;i:ii.»iji:ii"»l.  ilif  c  licvaiit  r  was.  i.'really  out  of  tfmfiOr  at  the  whole  of  thi." 
proi-t.i  liiii;;.  Il*>  (Ltoicd  noi  iiin^  uxuvv  tium  tiiube  military  display  t<  which  arc  so:  ' 
.up  r«  r  riif  iiupiiImcp;  iir despised  tlieexhihitiuii  of  iroopRi  tothe  vul*rar  andnumean-  j 
ius  (-i'iriri>,ti:  id  iiuliir:j  :i[ii]  luirbern :  aitd.  more  than  all.  he  $ihrunk  from  the  com-  ] 
liuiiioii>;iip  «»t' :iic  .\a(inii;il  (luard  (d"  Paris— ihoHC  shop-keeping  soldiers,  whi-  1 
th»'ir  uioiirellas  and  s|^crtacle$,  wlioliifured  vvith  siicli  pride  on  thci>e  occ^uioui<.         ' 

"Anoiiu-r  ail.iir  liKc  liii.-,'  said  lie  pas.->ionalely.  *'and  I'd  rcf^iiru  my  comini^sion.     ; 
A  pntit'»iniiar.  the  l*orfe  tSl.  Martin — the  hut  uf  i^rag  on  Ijlai^cr  Moiidar— I'li! 
your  n.  in  tiir  liLiier:  tni!  to  sii  holt  nprii>hton  your  haddle  for  three.  inayt»efour 
hours — 1(»  In;  -tared  at  bv  every  liouriieoirf  from  the  Kue  do  Bar— to  be  pointed 
at  will)  pink  pai-.i^olb- — and  compared  with  some  ribbon-vender  of  the  Boulevard  !^ 
— !*ar  Si.  liOuifi.  I  1  can't  even  bear  to  think  (d'it.     Look  yonder,*'  saidrhe. poiDtin:; 
10  ilie  courj  of  (he  palace.  wlit:ro  already  a  regiment  wajs  drawn  up, under  arHif. 
iuid  p''--iiiL'"  in  insiiertinn  before  the  colonel.    "'There  befrins  the  dre^s-rehearKt:     , 
alreaii} .    1  li-^  ma  jetty  ^ays  midday — the.  irenerals  of  division  draw  out  their  men 
at  eleveii  n'elock — the  coluneU  take  a  look  at  their  corpii  at  ten — the  chefif  tU 
oatuill'Hi  ai  nine — anil,  purhhu!  the  eorporals  are  at  work  by  dav-break.    Then, 
what  ccitiinuaded  driljinjLrand  dresdin^  up.  as  if  iXapoIeon  could  (letect  the  slight-     '.. 
eni  v^aviiitr  oi  the-  li;a^  over  two  len^ue^  of  <rri)und;  \vhilc  >ou  see  the  lucklei^saJ-     t. 
iutnni-  ;!>ih:;  hither  and  thither-  cursinfir,  imprecating  anil  threatening. and bwth     -, 
ly  reih'raiinir.  at  ihu  head  of  each  company — 'Uemembcr  men— be  «urc  to re- 
racmlier— tiial  when  the  druajs  beat  lo  arnir!,  you  shout— '"Vive  i'enipcreurr 
Rely  upon  it.  l]tirkc^  if  we.  had  but  one-h  ilf  of  thcc^e  preparations  before  a  baltk      i. 
W«-'d  :ioi  Ik:  the  dan^erou-  I'elloWr'  those  Uubwiand  ami  Au<>t riant*  think  u^.^ 

"(Vwoe.  I'lunef''  fiaitl  I.  "sou  Khali  not  pereuadc  me  that  the  ^^oldie^f:  feel  no  pride     • 
on  ■  li>;*  '»i',  M>ijns.     The.  hanie  men  who  h'ffht  to  valiantly  for  their  emi)eror—     *, 

"Slop  tlure,  L  bii;  of  you."  haid  he.  bur.-^tini;  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  "Imttfi  *\ 
rei.lly  i:rv  ball  now.  !So  loiiir  as  you  live,  my  dear  friend,  let  not hinsr  induce yoa  .  ; 
lo  reiieJic  ti-.ai  Avorn  cant — Kiirht  for  their  emperor  !  why.  they  foujs^ht  a«  bravd.^  i . 
for  Tnrenm  .  an  \  \  iiiaiv,  ind  Marcchal  Saxe;  they  were  as  full  of  courage  uudcr  '^ 
Mori  an,  and  Kieii.T,  auu  l)eb.^aix.  and  lloche:ay,  and  will  be  again,  when  the  ^ 
em  I M'. -or  x.-  nu  moiv,  ami,  llejiven  know.^  who  jstandn  in  his  place.  The  geniiK  n'  sl 
a  Knach  j.rnn  is  h'u:liiinir,  nj«t  for  irain.  nur  plunder,  nor  even  for  crloty,  soraucli  ^ 
iu«  liM  ij^liiin:r  ilsrcll;  and  he  is  the  best  man  who  e-ivcis  tlu^m  riiusst  of  it.'  What  re-  .  * 
du  ed  the  reci»I'*>ri  bordca  nf  the  revolution  to  habits  ofdiVipline  and  obedience  but  i 
ihe  w.ulik.'spiii;  of  I  heir  leaders.  who*.c  bravery  thev  respected?  and.  think  yoa  i- 
Mai*ol.'on  iiiiiiseifduet^  not  feel  this  in  hi^  heartland  Iviiow  the  nccetssity  of  con-  <  .. 
linuHl  war.  to  teed  the  iubaliable  appetite  of  hi*  Ibllowers  ?  In  a  word,  my  friend.''  '■ 
added  he,  in  a  tunu  ofniock  udeamity.  "vve  are  a  great  people,  and  nature  in; 
lemte.l  i;s  tn  be  so,  by  erixiug  usa  lansrua;^e  in  which  'gloire' rhymers  with "victoire" 
and ''KraiicoL*'  witii  Vufccsf  atiU-nuw  tor  the  march,  for,  1  iancy,  we  arc  late 
tuiouvrh  alrj.'adv." 

There  are  iev.  suirce*  of  amioyauce  more  ]ioi«rnant  than  to  disscovcr  any  iHu 
pion  v.e  iiaxe  l.»n;;"  indal^ml  in.  as-sailed  bvthe  sneers  and  fiarcaiims  of  another  vfa<^ 
as^u;aes  a.  tone*  of  >!j|.i-i  idp  u  i.-(ji*ni'  on  the.  I'aith  of  a  dillerencc  of  opinion.    Ttrf 
mn^s  oi'our  likinirs  imd  liisIikiuL'si  tind  their  wav  into  our  heart  more  trom  impijl*      _ 
<//a/i/'f.4son,and.  \vhei»  ailacUea.uvo  w\uet\\  '\<>Vcw*\Whv  any  eiibrtoflheuM^r-  I  - 
standing.    Tiiis  vt»ry  fad  renders  u^  vwor^i  \va\\\\\\\\>,'  vvVvx^  \vi  \Xv*i«  vc^uwv^ni  ^^ 
and  we  shrink  intlinclivelv  from  uuy  AUew? «>\oiv  oV v\vviw\.  V«i\\\\%  «viO\\&>^!ft,tai» 

ire /eei  more  bittcrlv  thecrueUy  o\  \vuxv  w\\o,o\iV  oWJ^tt^  v«\v^\^jv\v'e«K^2 
WlWl  the  sources  of  our  h^inomcss.'Aud^s^xvW.teVv^A'i^ti^V^t^^'^  ^imh|*» 
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vleascree,  for,  unhappily,  ihc  mockery  once  liJiicncd  to,  lie?  associated  with  the 
den  tor  ever. 

Already,  hid  Duchesne  stripped  niti  ol' more  than  one  dehiMion,and  made  mo 
eei,  that  I  was  but  indulging  in  a  deceptive  happiness  in  my  dream  of  lite;  and  of- 
«n  did  I  regret  that  I  ever  knew  him.  It  id  not  enough  to  feel  the  nophistry  of 
Mie^B adversary— you  should  be  able  to  detect  and  cx{)ORe  it,  otherwise  the  tri- 
Muhant  tone  he  aK^umes  <f  ive^  an  air  of  victory,  which  ends  by  imposing  on  your- 
lejA  aiid  of  this,  I  felt  now  convinced  in  my  own  case. 

These  thoiufhts  rendered  me  nilent,  as  we  wended  our  way  towards  the  Tuile- 
iei,  where  the  various  officers  of  the  stuff,  and  the  corps  (f  Elite  were  assembled. 
Here  we  found  several  of  the  mart^hals  in  waiting  for  the  emperor,  while  the  Mame- 
okegfuard,  in  all  the  snlendor  of  its  spay  equipments,  stood  around  the  jrrcat  on- 
vanoe  of  the  palace.  Many  handsome  equipas^es  were  also  there;  one  conspicu^ 
nis  above  the  rctst,  lor  its  livery  ol*  white  and  <;old,  with  four  oulriderp,  beloner^ 
A  Madame  Murat,  the  grand  Ducho::^  of  Hor^.  who:je  taste  tor  f<plcndorand  show 
^tended  to  every  tleiiartnuMit  of  her  housohoTd. 

At  last  there  was  a  movement  in  thoic  iiearosi  the  palace:  the  drums  heat  to 
irms;  the  iriiarrl  witliin  thr^  v«;«tibt.i[»^  prevcni«»d,  and  tlieeiniM.Tor  npponrn!.  foHow- 
sd  b/ a  brilliant  .statu  llo  stoo<l  a  Unv  shmtoiuIs  on  the  stMj>fl — hi.^  hands  cinpped 
lehinti  his  hack,  and  h'.-?  luMd  a  littN'  heiiT  furuMrtls.  us  if  in  thou;;ht — then  draw- 
■r  hiiuscli'up,  he  lookrd  with  a  iiiv/.r  of  proud  cnniposnre  on  the  crowd  thin  filled 
he  oourt  of  the  palnrV..  and  when*  now  all  was  silvnt  and  still.    INovnr  bot'orchad 

remarked  the  j^amc  imjierions  exprei?!5ii)n  of  his  fciifuros;  but,  a-  hi<?  eyr  ran^''e<l 
r»er  the  brilliant  array  now.  I  ••ouKI  read  the  innaic  conscionsne^s  of  i^nporinritv 
n  which  he  <*xcrlletl.  >i'iry,  Murat,  Victor.  ]j''psirre> — how  little.  si*em«'d  tlioy  ail 
lefbrc  that  miifhty  ffcniin  whn.ic  irlory  rl^'V  hut  n  ri«*»"t.«'d. 

Oh  !  how  lii^litly,  ihrn.  did  I  dc**m  the  moVkin^"  j'^-^ts  of  Duoho^sne,  or  all  that  his 
ipirilof  «irca««m  cmild  invent.  TIhti;  .'loud  the  ron(jn»Tor  of  Italy  and  Kji^ypt — 
ke  victor  of  Maretiiro  and  Austerlii/,  lookinfr  every  inch  a  mnnarrii  and  a  soldier. 
iVhecher  from  thou^hile:^^  inattention,  or  istudi<Ml  afl'rctaiion,  I  cannot  savibutpt 
hat  mofnent,  when  all  ctood  in  resfiCcMuI  sih^nre  he!bro  the  emperor.  Duchesne 
lad  approached  the  grille  of  the  palace — i\v\i  th«»  place  «le  Carrousel,  and  was 
»wi?y  cliattini^  with  a  pretty-lookin;^  ffirl,  who,  with  a  numl>rr  of  oJhrrR.  pat  in  a 
kireu  cnhchei.  A  hearty  hurst  of  lausrhier  at  soinethinij  he  «iid  ranff  throng^h  the 
loart.  and  lurrfed  evcjry  eye  in  that  ilireclion.  In  an  instant  the  emperor's  eajifYe 
iannc  pieK*e(i  the  di^:ani*^.  and  tar^ttinod  on  the  chevalier,  who.  seated  carolesslv 
tt«ne  side  of  his  p^uldle.  paid  no  af^ention  to  win  it  was  goin?  forward,  when  sna- 
tenly  an  aid-de-camp  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  wild — 

"Monsieur  Le  Capiiaine  D'K-jie^^nf.  his  majesty,  the  emperor,  would  speak 
wHh  you." 

i>ueiiesne  turned— ^.  li  a:,  ve*  *•  liii.»:  liusji  covonid  hi^  «'hcek,  and,  pnt!inff  !f>puri 
ohiH  hor.^e.  he  !(a!iu.n;.l  •■.  p  i  ■>  lIk*  IVmjiI  of  ihe  terror.!,  where  the  empfror  was 
iioodinir.  Frum  Tin;  disiance  at  wlii<di  I  stood,  to  hear  what  pa>:<ed  was  impossi- 
lie;  but  I  watched,  with  u  most  painful  interest,  the  scene  before  me. 

The  emjieror's attitude  was  unchanfred.  as  the  chevalier  rode  up;  and  When 
)vche8De  himself  seamed  to  listen  with  a  respectful  manner  to  the  words  of  his 
ineaty,  i  could  see,  by  hir;  eai^y  bearing,  that  his  ^elt-pOkiseRAion  had  never  deleft- 
d  bim.  The  interview  lasted  not  many  minutes,  when  the  emperor  waved  hin 
and  liauffhtily.  and  the  chevalier,  ^talutin^  with  his  sahre.  hacjced  his  horse  some 
Mses,  and  then,  wheeling: rodnd,  rapidly  «;alIoped  towards  the ^ate  through  whicli 
le  j^raed. 

''This  evenino^,  then,  Mademoiselle.^  said  he  with  a  smile,  "I  hope  to  have  tb6 
lODor  — ,''  ana,  with  a  courteous  bow,  rode  on  towards  the  archway  openiiis:  on 
bequay. 

"What  has  happened  ?"  said  I  eagerly  to  the  olTicer  at  my  side. 

He  shook  his  head,  as  if  doubtful,  and  half  learint^  even  to  whisper  at  the  mo- 
Bent. 

**HiB  privilege  of  the  f/i^^?  is  withdrawn,  sir.*'  said  an  old  general  officer.  "He 
lust  leave  Paris  to  join  lii«  reirinient  in  twenty-lour  hours." 

''Poor  fellow  !'*  muttered  I  half  aloud,  whun  a  t«ava:):e  frown  from  the  veteran 
fficer  corrected  my  words. 

"What,  sir !"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  where  evrry  word  was  thickened  to  a 
afilural  sound.    "What^sir !  is  the  court  of  the  Tuikries  no  more  than  a  canteea 
r  a  bivouac ?    Par  dieu,  it  it  was  nctt  lor  his  laced  iacWv.  V\it  YvviWieow  ^^^^^\^v^ 
le  ranks— ay,  and  deserved  it  too.''  , 

The  coarse  accents  aiid  undcrbre<l  tone  of  the  p;>caVer  ftho^t^tti^-^^-^ps^-^^?^ 
was  one  of  the  old  generals  of  the  republicati  army,  w\vo  t\fN«t  ^-^^  ^'S^ 
dmoeaduus  ofarwtocrsLUc  iamiiies  ia  the  6ervice,5Liidv«ei^v^^^v^™'^^^^ 
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to  attribute  to  inKoIcncc  and  premeditated  affront  even  tlic  slightest  brandies  of 
military  eti(]iictt('.  Mciinwhile  the  enH>eroi;  mounted.Rnd,  acromimnied  b?  the 
officers  ofhiri  PtaH'.  rode  forward  towardt-  the  Champs  Elyflocs,  while  aU  of  lesser 
note  followed  at  a  diritancc. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Tuileriea  to  the  Barrier  de  PEloile,  the  troops  i^-ere 
ranged  in  four  lilies,  the  cavalry  of  tlie^uard  and  the  artilifTy  forniini^  the  ranl» 
ulon<^  thtj  rojul  by  which  tlio  convoy  must  ikihs.  It  wap  ahrijjht  day,  with  a  clear, 
frosty  atmosphere  and  a  blue  sky.  and  well  suited  the  brilliant  6j*ectacle. 

Scarcelv  had  the  emperor  issued  from  the  Tuileriep  when  ten  thousand  shootf 
of  "Vive  remper^'ur-  rent  the  air— the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  thundered  forth  at 
the  Fame  moment,  and  the  craNJi  of  the  military  bands  added  their  loud  clfin^rto 
the  sounds  of  joy.  He  rode  jslowlv  alooi?  the  line,  ptoppiu"- frequently  to  hpeak 
with  some  of  tlie  holdi<:rs.  and  'rivinj:  orders  to  his  suite  concernisiff  ihera.  Of  the 
oHicers  in  his  sialfiiiai  day.  the  ^'reater  number  had  been  wounded  at  Auiterlitz. 
and  still  bore  llie  traces  of  flicir  injuries.  Happ  displayed  a  tremendous  ecarfrom 
a  wibre  across  liis  «*l!ct'k— pScbastiani  wore  liis  si^^ord-arm  in  a  slinj — and  Friant. 
unable  to  mount  hi^  liorst.*,  fi>lIowed  the  emperor  on  foot,  leaning  oua  stick,  and 
walking  with  jrreat  diliiculty. 

The  t^l'^Ui  of  ihese  brave  men.  whose  devotion  to  IVapoleon  had  been  proved  on 
fio  many  ball  le-lields,  added  to  the  interest  of  I  he  scene,  and  tended  to  excite  popu- 
lar entliusiasm  to  its  utmost;  but  on  Nnpolron  Ktill  all  eyefl  wjere  bcnL  The  gene- 
ral who  led  their  armies  to  victory — the  monarch  who  raised  France  to  the  proud- 
est place  among  the  nations — was  there  within  a  few  pjiccH  of  them.  Each  word 
he  spoke  was  binking  deeply  into  some  heart,  prouder  of  that  moment  than  ot'rank 
or  nchtis. 

So  slow  was  the  emperor's  pro:rrcss  along  the  ranks,  that  it  was  near  three 
o'clock  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  (^xlreraity  of  the  line.  The  cavalry  were  now 
ordered  to  form  in  squadron?,  and  move  past  in  close  order.  While  this  move- 
ment was  eiVecting,  a  cannon-sliotat  the  barrier  announced  the  approach  of  the 
convoy.  Tin*  cavalrjr  were  halted  in  line  once  more,  and  the  same  moment  the 
first  wagon  of  the  train  appeared  above  the  summit  of  the  hill.  So  eecrctlvhad 
the  whole  been  managed,  that  none,  save  (he  oflicers  of  the  various  stafl's.kncw 
what  was  coming.  While  each  look  was  turned  then  towards  the  barrier  in  as- 
tonishment, gradually  the  wagon  rolled  on,  another  followed,  and  apother.  These 
were,  however,  but  the  ambulances  of  the  hospitals,  and  now  the  wounded  them- 
selves came  in  sight,  a  white  flag — that  wi^l-known  signal — waving?  in  front  of 
each  wagon,  while  a  guard  of  honor,  consisting  of  picked  men  of  the  dilTereot  reei* 
ments,  rode  at  either  side.  One  loud  cheer — a  shout  echoed  back  from  the  Tuile- 
ries  itself— run?  out,  as  the  soldiers  saw  their  brave  companions  restored  to  them 
once  more.  With  that  impulse  which,  even  indiscipline,  French  soldiers  never 
forget,  the  men  rushed  forward  to  the  wagons,  and  in  a  nioment  officers  and  men 
were  iit  the  arms  of  their  comrades.  What  a  scene  it  was,  to  see  the  poorand 
wasted  forms,  mangled  bv  shot,  and  maimed  of  limb, brightening  up  again,  as  home 
and  friends  surrounded  tnem— to  hear  their  faint  voices  mingle  with  the  questions 
for  this  one,  or  for  .that,  while  the  fate  of  some  brave  fellow  met  but  one  wordia 
elegy.  On  they  passed — a  sad  train,  bat  full  of  glorious  memories.  There  were 
the  grenadiers  of^Oudinot,  who  carried  the  Russian  centre;  eleven  wagons  are 
filled  with  their  wounded.  Here  come  the  voltigeurs  of  Bernadotte's  brigade. 
See  how  the  felloes  preserve  their  ancient  repute — cheering  and  laughing— e^'er 
the  same,  whether  roislering  at  midnight  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Anroine,  orruehing 
madly  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  There  are  the  dragoons  of  Nansoat^,  who 
charged  the  imperial  guard  of  Russia.  See  the  proud  line  that  floats  on  their  ban- 
ner—"all  wounded  by  the  sabre."  And  here  come  the  cuirassiers  of  the  guard, 
with  a  detachment  of.their  own  as  escort.  How  splendidly  they  look  in  thebrijhi 
8un,  and  how  proudly  they  comel  As  I  looked,  the  emperor  rode  forward,  bare- 
headed, his  whole  siafl*  uncovered.  **  Clmpoau  has^  Messieurs,"  said  he,  in  a  loud 
voice— "honor  to  the  brave  in  misfortune!"  Just  then  the  escort  halted,  and  I 
heard  a  laugh  in  front,  close  to  where  the  emperor  w^as  standing;  but,  from  the 
crowded  stall' around  him,  could  not  .scg  what  was^oing  forward. 

**  What  is  it  ?"  said  I,  curious  trf  learn  the  least  mcident  of  the  scene. 

**  Advance  apace  or  two.  Captain,"  said  the  young  officer  1  addressed;  "you 
can  see  it  all."  I  did  so,  and  then  beheld — oh !  with  what  delight  arid  surprise^ 
my  poor  friend  Piochc  seated  on  the  driving-seat  of  a  gun,  with  his  hand  in  salute. 
as  tne  emperor  spoke  to  him. 
.  **  Thou  wilt  not  havo  promolioi\T\OT«LV^^«\^^v— \NW\,^\\^w,^^w\^^i^w>ks»^^ 
d Napoleon,  smiling.    *'  Hasl  aay  i:r*\evid  \ivxV\ft%^iTv\c^>N>wim\«wS^^'*^sffe 

'hy  0&Jlre  ?" 

vim,  parbleu .'-'  said  Pioche,  8CialcY\\Tk»\v\»fotti\«»A,M\v\x^w«\^V«^ 
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confufilon  even  the  emperor  smiled  at.  "1  have  afriend ;  butmavhap  thou  wouldn't 
like ■' 

**  Ask  inc  for  iiothinir  tliou  thinkest  I  rou!d  not— ought  not  to  grant,"  said  the 
emi)eror  sternly.    **  What  is't  now  ?" 

The  poor  corporal  seemed  thoroughly  nonplussed,  and  for  a  second  or  two 
could  not  reply.  At  last,  as  iP  Kummoniiig  all  n is  courage  lor  the  cflbrt,  he  said — 
**  Well,  thou  cau^ieit  hut  rcfiiso,  and  then  the  fault  will  be  ull  thine:  Fhc  is  a  brave 
prl,  and  had  phe  been  a  man " 

"  Whom  can  he  mean  V"  siiid  Napoleon.    '*  Is  the  man's  heatl  wandering?" 

**No,  mon  srenrrai — all  right  there— that  .«hell  has  turned  many  a  sabre/sedge 
I  ivas  talking  oC  Nrinctte,  the  vivaiidiere  of  ours.  It  thou  art  so  bent  on  doing  me 
a  service,  why,  promote  her,  and  thouMt  make  thp  whole  regiment  proud  ofit." 

Thisii^pecrh  was  lost  in  the  laugh,  which,  beginning  with  the  emperor,  extend- 
ed to  the  Ftati',  and  at  ln:^t  to  all  the  byfilanderK. 

**  Di.ist  wish  i  should  make  lier  one  of  njy  aide-de-canjps  V  said  Napoleon,  still 
langhing. 

''Pnrhlrfi!  thon  ha«t  more  ill-favoiired  ones  among  them."  said  Pioche,  with  a 
significant  look  at  the  faces  of  Hapn  and  Daru,  whose  hard  and  wenther-beaten 
features  never  deigned  a  pmile.  while  every  oilier  lace  was  moved  in  laughteK 

*'  But  thou  hast  not  f-aidycr  what  1  am  to  do,*'  rejoined  the  emperor. 

**Thou  use«l  not  to  he  so  hard  to  undi-rstand."  grunibled  out  Pioche.  '*I  have 
seen  the  time  thouVl  have  paid — '  Is  it  Minetteihat  wa.^  wounded  at  the  Adige?— 
13  that  the  girl  stood  in  the  bquarc  at  Marengo  ?  PtivbUu ! — Pll  give  her  the  cross 
of  the  Legion." 

"  And  she  shall  have  it,  Cor|)oral  Pioche,"  said  Napoleon,  as  he  detached  the 
decoration  he  wore  on  the  breast  of  his  coat.  'Give  the  order  lor  the  vivandiere 
to  advance." 

Scarce  were  the  words  spoken,  when  tlic  sound  of  a  horse  pressed  to  his  speed 
was  heard,  and  mounted  upon  a  small,  hut  showy  Arab,  a  present  from  the  regi- 
ment. Minette.  rode  up.  In  the  bloom  of  healih,  and  Hushed  by  exercise  and  tne 
excitement  of  the  moment,  I  never  saw  her  look  so  liandsomc.  Reining  in  her 
horse  shortens  she  came  in  front  of  the  emperor,  the  animal  reared  up,  almost 
straic^ht,  and  pawed  the  air  with  his  fore-legs,  while  she,  with  all  the  composure 
in  lite,  raided  her  hand  to  her  cap,  and  saluted  the  emperor  with  an  action  the 
inost  easy  and  graceful. 

**  Thou  hast  some  yonder.^^  said  Pioche,  with  a  grim  smile  at  the  stf^iT,  ^  would 
be  sore  puzzled  to  keep  their  saddles  as  well." 

"Minette,"  said  the  emperor,  while  he  srazed  on  her  handsome  features  with 

evident  pleasure,  "your  name  is  well  known  to  me,  for  many  actions  of  kindness 

and  self-devotion  \  wear  this  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  you  will  not  value  it 

"  tjie  less  that,  until  now,  it  has  been  only  worn  by  me.    Whenever  you  find  one 

worthy  to  be  your  husband,  Minette,  I  will  charge  myself  with  the  dowry." 

*'  On,  sire,"  said  the  trembling  girl,  as  she  pressed  the  emperor's  fingers  to  her 
lips — "**  oh, sire,  is  this  real  ?' 

"  Yes,  par 6/eM .'"  said  Pioche,  wiping  a  large  tear  from  his  eye,  as  he  spoke — 
"he  can  make  thee  be  a  man,  and  make  mc  feel  like  a  girl."  As  Duroc  attached 
tiie  cross  to  the  button-hole  of  the  vivandiero's  frock,  she  sat  pale  as  deaih,  totallv 
overcome  by  her  sensations  of  pride,  and  unable  to  say  more  than  '*  Oh,  sire!  • 
which  she  repeated  three  or  four  times  at  intervals. 

Again  the  procession  moved  on ;  other  wagons  followed  with  their  brave  fellows; 
but  all  the  interest  of  the  scene  was  now,  for  me  at  least,  wrapped  up  in  that  one 
incident,  and  I  took  but  little  notice  of  the  rest. 

For  full  two  hours  the  cortege  continued  to  roll  on— wagon  after  wagon,  filled 
with  the  shattered  remnants  of  an  army  :  yet  such  was  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  people^— such  the  heartfelt  passion  for  gfory— all  deemed  that  procession  the 
proudest  triumph  of  their  arms.    Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  the  spectators ; 
the  wounded  themselves  leaned  eajjerly  over  the  sides  of  the  charettes,  to  gaze 
Into  the  crowds  on  either  side,  seeking  some  old  tamiliar  face,  and  looking,  through 
all  their  sutlerings,  proudly  on  the  dense  mob  beneath  them.    Some  tried  to  cheer, 
and  waved  their  powerless  hands;  but  others,  faint  and  heart-sick,  turned  their 
glassed  eyes  towards  the  *'  InvaliJes,"  whose  lofty  dome  appeared  above  the  trees, 
as  though  to  say  that  was  now  their  resting-place — the  only  one  before  the  grave. 
He  who  witnessed  that  day  could  have  little  doubvubov\V  vUfe?Lvx\^\v\^^w\V^S.Vc«i 
French  nation ;  nor  could  ho  distrust  their  wilUns^^^^  ^^  s^w\^^t  \v.wj  VwyjEi-— ^^ 
ttU—to  nalionnl glorv,  \Sm^*  i 

SafTering and  miaery-'WoundB^  ghastly  aiidiiTeai\V\x\,iN<iTe  ou«nw|  Wft^ 
Xet,  not  one  word  of  pjtv— not  a  look  orcomDasaVon  w«La  xYv^t^-    Vu^^^  v»w*^ 
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m'tkeir  eyes,  far  too  highly  placed  for  nyirpathy :  theirs  was  that  path  to  wbiohjilt 
aspired :  ant]  their  tropnies  were  their  own  worn  frames  and  mangled  bodies. 

And  then,  how  (hey  brightened  up,  as  the  emperor  would  draw  near — hofrwnm 
the  faintest  would  ntrive  to  ciifch  liin  eye.  and  !^ze  with  parted  liua  od  him  as  he 
spoke,  as  thou<rh  drinkins' in  hJH  very  words — ^the  halm  to  their  bruised  hcertt; 
and  the  fuini cry  of" IjUmpt^reur! ' U Empereiiri^'^  passed  Kke  a  murmar  ikng 
the  line. 

Not  until  the  Inst  wniron  had  defiled  before  him  did  the  emporor  leave  theffroand. 
It  Was  then  nearly  dark,  and  already  the  lamps  were  lighted  ulorig  the  c^Uctye»eBcf 
the  windows  of  the  imlacc  dinpluyed  the  brilliant  lustre  of  tlie  preparations  for  a 
grand  dinner  to  the  marshals. 

Ak  we  moved  slowly  alon^r  in  close  order,  I  found  myself  amon^  a  i^roup  ef^C- 
eersofthc  emperor's  stafi',  eairerly  discunsinsr  the  day  and  its  events. 

^  I  am  sorry  for  Uuchosiie,''  »<ii(l  one ;  ^'  with  all  hir*  impertinences,  and  ke  iHd 
eiimi«rh  of  them,  he  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  a  ;;lorious  leader  at  a  moment  of  ist- 
ficulty.'' 

"  Well,  woll,  t  ho  rm  per  or  has.  perlmpi<.  lorsriven  him  by  this  time,  itienotUkdy 
he  would  mar  tlu!  happiness  of  a  day  like  tliis  by  dt^-grllcin;7  an  otfioer  of  tw 
'  Elite  r' 

*'  You  nro  wronjr,  my  friend ;  hU  miijtr^ty  \a  not  sorry  for  the  occasion  which  flan 
lArove  that  \\v  knows  as  woll  how  to  punish  as  to  reward.  Diir.he:?nc^s  late  is  sealed. 
You  arc  not  old  enoii«r|i  to  remember,  as  I  can,  the  niornin«?  at  Lonado,  where 
the  same  orffrcdtf  jniir  conferred  a  mark  of  honour  on  one  brother,  and  coudenuied 
another  to  be  r-hot.-' 
''And  wa*j  this,  irulecd,  th<^  rase.?'' 

'*  Ay.  wos  it.  Many  ran  toll  yon  of  it  as  well  as  myscll!  They  were  both  \n  the 
same  ro^imrnt — ihi'fiilrcntii  dcini-bri<;a(le  ot'Ii^htinilmtry.  They  held  a  chateau, 
af  Salo,  afrainst  the  enemy  for  ei<rhl  hours,  when,  at  len$;th,  the  elder,  whocom- 
mandcd  at  the.  front,  capitulated,  and  laid  down  his  arms:  the  youiiirer  refused  to 
eomply.  and  continued  the  (is'lit.  Thcv  were  reinforced  an  hour  afterwards,  end 
the  Austtrians  beaten  ofK  Tlie  day  after,  they  were  both  tried,  and  the  re^sult was 
as  I  have  toid  you — the  utmost  favour  the  younger  could  obtain  was  not  to  witncii 
the  execution  of  his  brother." 

As  I  heard  thin  story,  my  very  blood  curdled  in  my  veins,  and  I  locked  with  a 
bind  of  dread  on  him  who  now  rode  a  few  j)aces  in  front  oT  me — the  stern  end 
pitiless  .\at>oleon. 

At  Ian  wc  entered  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  when  the  emperor,  dismisaiiif 
his  stall*,  entered  the  palace,  and  wc  separated,  to  follow  our  own  plans  for  the 
evenins:.  For  a  moment  or  two  I  remained  uncertain  which  way  to  turn.  I  wislh 
ed  much  to  sec  Duchesne,  yet  scarcely  hoped  to  meet  with  him,  by  retnrnttiff  to 
iAm  LuxembouriT.  It  was  not  the  time  to  be  away  from  him,  at  a  moment  iibt 
this,  and  1  resolved  to  seek  htm  ouL 

For  al)out  an  hour  1  went  from  cafe  to  c^fe,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting, but  to  no  purpose.  lie  had  tiot  been  seen  in  any  of  them  durins  the  day, 
CO  that  at  leno^th  1  turned  homeward,  with  tlie  faint  hope  that  i  should  see  bin 
liiere  on  my  arrival. 

Somehow,  I  never  had  l*elt  more  sad  and  depressed :  and  the  events  of  the  ds^» 
to  far  from  makinsr  me  participate  in  the  ^neral  joy,  nad  letl  me  gloomy  and  4iiK 
ponding.    My  spirit  was  little  in  harmony  with  the  ^y  and  merry  groups  llat 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


"THE  CBEVAI.ICR.'' 


H  men  of  hi^h  courage  and  prouA  Vxcan-a  metv.  v)Vv\\  T«k>i«tweA  \^\ \5it«s» 
m  rather  to  Jearn  what  new  chauiwX  iVicAt  xV\wi%>a.\»  %xA  «iAx^j«mi«^ 

JMTB,  then  to  hear  how  Ihey  have  Ywyne  ^V^«^J.^^*«J^^«i  *SL 
» too  well  to  suppose  that  iy  taruot  tavevtoviN^to^  Vmsi  ^Y^Mki^w^prti 
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ired ;  bat  still,  a  public  reprimand,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  emperor  too,  was  of 
natiurB  to  wound  him  to  the  opick ;  ahd  I  could  not  xness  nor  picture  to  m^etfin 
'hat  way  he  would  bear  it.  The  loss  of  grade  itself  was  a  thm^c  of  conseqweneei 
I  the  service  of  the  "  Elite"  was  reckon^  a  certain  promotion— not  to  speak  ol 
'What  to  him  was  far  more  important—the  banishment  from  Paris  and  itssaloona  . 

*  acme  gloomy  <iud  distant  encampment.  In  speculations  like  these,  I  returned 
'  my  quarters  where  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  the  chevalier  had  not  been 
ace  morning.  I  learned  from  nis  servant  that  he  had  dismissed  him  with  hit 
irses  soon  aller  leaving  the  Tu iler ies,  and  had  not  returned  home  from  that 
vie. 

I  dioed  alone  that  day  and  sat  nnoodily  by  myself,  thinking  over  the  events  of  the 
orninff  and  wondering:  what  had  become  of  my  friend;  and  watQhin?  every 
und  tnat  mi^ht  tell  of  his  coming.  It  is  true  there  were  many  things  1  liked  not 
Duchesne:  his  cold  sardonic  i;pirit,his  moqueur  temperament, chilled  and  repei- 
1  lue ;  but  I  recognized  even  through  his  own  efibrts  at  concealment,  a  manly 
ae  of  independence — a  vigorous  renance  on  self,  that  raised  him  in  my  esteem, 
d  made  nie  regard  him  with  a  certain  species  of  admir  ition.  Wiih  his  unset- 
id  or  unst<ible  poliLiciil  npinionn,  I  greatly  dreaded  the  excess  to  which  a  spirit 
revenge  might  carry  him.  I  knew  that  the  Jacobin  p^riy  and  the  Bourbonir 
emsolvc;!  lay  in  wait  for  every  erring  member  of  the  imperial  side ;  and  Ifeltno 
tie  Anxiety  at  the  temptations  they  mifrht  hold  out  to  him,  ai  a  moment  when  hia 
citement  tniirht  have  the  mastery  over  his  cooler  judgment. 
Late  in  the  evoniii5r  a  government  messenger  arrived  with  a  lar^c  letter  ad- 
CB^cd  to  hitn  from  the  minister  of  war  ;  and  even  thif)  caused  mo  Ircsh  uneasi- 
«&,  since  I  coiuio<'te4l  the  di^:patch  in  my  mind  with  some  detail  of  duty,  which 
I  absi^nccmiicbt  leave  iniperformed. 

ft  wan  long  iKist  nililni^flit.  as  I  sat  vainly  endeavoring  to  occupy  myself  with  a 
ok,  which  each  moniont  1  laid  down  to  listen;  when  suddenlv  1  heard  the  roll  of 
iacTf.'  in  the  court  beneath — the  great  doors  banged  and  closed,  and  the  next 
r»ment  the  chevalier  entered  the  room. 

He'wns  dressed  in  plain  clothes  and  Jooked  somewhat  paler  than  usual  ;'bvtt 
ough  evidently  laboring  under  excitement,  affected  his  wonte^  ease  and  care- 
sflness  of  manner,  as,  takin;;  a  chair  in  front  of  me,  he  sat  down. 
■'  What  a  day  of  worry  and  trouble  this  has  been,  mv  dear  friend,"  he  began  ; 
rom  the  moment  1  last  saw  you  to  the  present  one,  I  have  not  rested,  and  with 
J r  invitations  to  dinner,  I  liuvenot  dined  anywhere." 

Ho  paused  as  he  said  thus  much,  as  if  expecting  me  to  say  something ;  and  I 
rceived  that  the  embarrasftmcat  he  felt  rather  increased  than  otherwise.  I 
erefore  endeavored  to  mumble  out  something  about  his  hurried  departure.  wnA 
e  annoyance  oisiicii  a  sentence— when  he  slopped  me  suddenly— 

*  Oh,  as  to  tfuit,  I  fanry  the  matter  i^:  arranged  already ;  I  should  have  had  a 
Lier  from  the  war  ofllce." 

'  Yes ;  ihere  in  one  h^re— it  r^ioie  three  hours  ago." 

fie  turned  at  once  to  ih>  t  ibks  and  breaking  ihe  ^eal,  perused  the  packet  in  si* 

ice,  then  handed  it  to  me.  as  he  said — 

'  Read  that ;  it  will  «^ve  a  world  of  explanation." 

It  was  dated  five  o'cloi^k,  and  merely  contained  the  following  words— 

*  Hiimajestv,  Land  R.  accepts  the  resi^naiMA  of  tenior  Captain  Ducliesner 
le  W*  the  Imperial  Guard ;  who,  from  the  date  of  the  present,  is  do  longer  ia  Um 
rwcc  of  France. 

(Signed)  Bcrthier, 

Marshal  of  France." 
^  Bffwil  sealed  note  dropped  from  the  packet,  which  Duchesne  took  up  and 
skeopen  with  eagerness. 

*  Ha !  parhlcu .'"  cried  he  with  energy ;  '*  I  thought  not, ;  sec  here,  Burke — it  is 
BTOC  who  writes — 

'**  My  dear  Duchesne — I  knew  there  was  no  use^n  making  such  a  proposition^ 
d  told  you  as  much.  The  moment  I  said  the  word  *  Enj^land,'  he  shouted  ouX 
to!'  in  such  a  tone  you  might  have  heard  k  at  the  Luxemnourg.  You  will  per- 
ive,  then,  the  tiling  is  impracticable ;  and  perhaps,  alter  all,  for  your  own  sake> 
ra  better  it  should  l)e  so— Yours  ever,  D.' " 

'This 'is  all  mystery  to  me,  Duchesne :  I  cannot  fathom  it  in  the  least." 
'  Let  me  assist  you— a  few  words  will  no  it.    I  gave  in  my  fiemission  aa  Oa|h 
io  of  the  Guard,  which,  as  you  see,  his  majesty  has  accepxed".  "^fc  %Y«J\\«as^  "^ 
die  JItonitettr  of  to-morrow  to  announce  whether  eracioviviW  at  wA.  ^^J^'^?*"^ 

ttaad  a  formal  letter  to  Daraa.  ta  nak  thfi  Aninflrnr^  nATm\SAiOti\0^m\X  Vk^^^^as^ 
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Bai(]  tlirsc  last  words,  nivl  liis  clipck  prcw  deep  Fcarlct.  *'  This,  however,  his 
mQjCH^y  li:is  not  ^rnntod,  doubtless  from  private  reasons  of  his  own,  and  thus  we 
stand.    Which  ol'  us.  think  you.  has  most  spoilod  the  other's  rest  for  this  night  7* 

"  l>ut  fiilW  I  do  not  coniprciiond.  What  i-aii  take  you  to  England?  You  haveoo 
friends  then; — ^)OLrvi'  nover  lieen  in  that  rounfry '' 

"Do  you  not  know  the  word  i>  prot-Trilu'd-^ihat  the  iefland  is  covered  from  hi? 
eyes  in  tiic  ina|)  he  lo>)kK  uimn — thai,  Pirfidr  Albion  is  ihrdomon  fiiat  haunts  his 


dark  iiours,  and  nK*na<-c.>,  with  lhrr:ile:iin£r  •gesture,  the  dowrdlill  uf  all  his  present 

flory  ?    All !l»y  St.  Denis,  boy.  liad  1  been  you,  it  m  not 
Jiad  worn.*' 


*•  EnowL'Ii.  Duolio-nf! ;  T  will  not  honr  more.  Not  to  you,  nor  any  one,  am  I  an- 
BWLTabh*  toT  lilt!  reahons  tlial  havu  ^^uiilod  my  conduct;  nor  had  I  listened  to  io 
much,  fc^avc  thai  sijcli  cxriicmcnt  as  yours  may  m.ike  thai  pardonable  which,  in 
culmiT  moments,  is  not  (no."' 

*•  You  say  ri;?!it,  iJurkc.''  paiil  he.  quirK!y,and  with  more  soriousnesg  of  manner; 
**  it  iN  snidom  1  have  \h:vii  betrayed  into  siah  a  passiouiite  warmth  as  lhi*i;  1  hope 
1  have  not  otl'ended  you.  Thi.srhanire  of  eircum.stanccb:  will  make  none  in  our 
friendsliiji.  I  knew  il,  my  dear  boy  ;  and  now  let  us  turn  fn)m  euch  tireiiomc  to- 
pics. "W  here,  tbink  >ou,  I  liavi*  bt-en  sjiendinj^  tin?  eveninir? — but  how  could  you 
ever  ^'iie.i-s  ?  Well,  at  the  'Of//o//.' atl'Midintr  Mademoiselle  Pierrot,  and  a  very 
pretty  l>irnd  n!'  Imts— u!re  of  ojr  vivaiiilieres.  wbo  hapnens  to  be  in  the  brigade 
with  mademoiselle's  brother,  anJ  dined  tberc  to-day.  She  only  arrived  in  Paris 
this  niornim;: ;  and,  by  .f.ive,  there  are  some  iiandsome  faces  in  our  ^ay  saloons 
ivould  scarcely  stand  the  rivalry  vviih  hers.    1  muni  show  you  llic  fiiir  Minctte." 

'*  Minette,"  stanunered  I,  while  a  sickly  sensation,  a  (ear  of  some  unknown  mis- 
fortune to  the  poor  "^irl,  almost  t.lop])ed  my  utierance  ;  *'  1  know  her— she  belongs 
to  the  fourth  cniras.<iers.'' 

"Ah,  you  know  her?  Who  would  have  RURpected  my  (piiet  friend  of  such  an 
acf|uaiiii.ance  ;  anil  so  you  never  hinted  thie  to  me.  Ma  Jul  !  Id  have  thought 
twice  about  throwing  up  my  commission  if  1  had  seen  her  half  nn  hour  earlier.— 
Come,  tell  me  all  you  know  of  her— where  doea  she  come  from?" 

"  Of  her  histoo'  I  am  totally  i«?norant ;  I  can  only  tell  you  tliat  her  character  i» 
ivithoul  stain  or  reproach,  in  circumsiances  where  few  d'  any,  pave  herself,  ever 
ivalkcd  scathless ;  that,  on  more  than  one  oecai^iuu,  she  has  displayed  heroism 
worthy  of  the  best  among  us." 

'*  OJi  dear,  oh  dear,  how  dis<ippoinled  I  am  ;  indeed,  I  half  feared  as  much:  riic'« 
a  regular  vivandiere  of  the  melodramc — virtuous,  high-minded  and  intrepid.  You, 
of  course,  believe  all  this  ;  douH  be  angry,  Burke ;  but  I  don't,  and  the  reason  i<  I 
can't,— the  gods  have  made  me  incredulous  from  the  cradle.  I  have  a  rooted  ob- 
fftinacy  about  me,  perfectly  irrecbiimable ;  thus,  I  fancy  Napoleon  to  bea  Coriican 
— a  modern  marshal  to  be  a  promoted  sergeant— a  judge  ol  the  upper  court  to  be 

a  public  prosecutor — and  a  vivandiere  of  the  ^ramle  arm/e but  Pii  not  offend, 

don't  be  afraid,  my  poor  fellow,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  rivalry.    Upon  my  life,  Vj& 

flad  to  see  you  have  a  heart  susceptible  of  any  little  tenderness;  but  you  cannot 
lame  me  if  I'm  weary  of  this  eternal  travestie  of  character  which  goes  onamon^t 
us.  Why  will  our  republican  and  sans  culoitc  friends  try  courtly  aire  and  irraccf, 
while  our  real  aristocracy  stoop  to  the  affected  coarseness  of  the  canaille?  U  it 
possible  that  they  who  wish  to  found  a  new  order  of  things  do  not  see  that  all 
these  pantomime  costumes  and  rharncters  denote  nothins:  but  change— that  we 
are  only  performing  a  comedy  after  all.  I  scarcely  expect  it  will  l>e  a Tive-actone; 
and,  apropos  of  conjedies,  when  shall  we  pay  our  respects  to  Madame  de  Lacos- 
tellerie?  It  will  require  all  my  di|)lomacy  to  keep  my  ground  there  under  my  re- 
cent misfortune.  Nothing  sliori  of  a  tender  inquiry  from  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
eerrat  will  open  the  doors  for  mc.  Alas,  and  alas!  I  suppose  1  shall  have  to  fall 
back  on  the  Faubourg." 

"  But  is  the  step  irrevocable,  Duchesne  ?    Can  you  really  bring  yourself  to  fore- 
go a  career  which  opened  with  such  promise?" 
"  And  terminated  with  such  disarace,"  ailded  he,  smiling  placidly. 
*'  Nay.  nay,  don't  alfect  to  take  it  thus :  your  services  would  have  placed  fofl 
high,  and  won  for  you  honours  and  rank." 

**  And,  ma  Jut,  liave  they  not  done  so  ?    Ami  not  a  very  interesting^  individw 

at  this  moment— more  so  than  at  any  other  of  my  life  ?    Are  not  half  the  powdered 

heads  of  the  Faubourg  plottinor  over  my  downfall^  and  wondering  how  they  are  to 

•  Mceure  mc  to  tlie  "  true  causer'     ^.T^  v\ov  v\\<i  V\ck\  \\^.;\.dB  of  the  Jacobitet  Bpefota" 

tins  on  my  admission,  by  a  unaa\TOOU»  voVe,\wVo  vV^at  ^t^^t  \  ^\AV»j^^vC<nK"< 

mone  to  the  special  expense  of  a  new  T^Axce  sv^,  ,*c\t\^  As^^^ 

«/»-p/ay  at  the  same  Ea\opu-^i^eL  sii  m  x^e  ^\^^^h?\^^SL^^ 

S&  Dothmgl    Well,  it  will  b©  Rood  T\Mi  ^w  wA^  •^v.  w^\\^««^ 
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wrong  track,  not  to  speak  t)rthe  i.appinoiiis  of  weeding  one's  acquaintance,  which. 
a  little  turn  of  fortune  always  etlccts  so  inFtanlancously.'' 

**  One  would  suppose  from  your  manner,  Duchesne,  that  some  itnlooked-for  piece 
of  irood  iuck  had  befallen  you ;  thits  event  seemb  to  have  been  the  crowning  one  of 
your  life." 

*'  Am  I  not  at  liberty,  hoy  ?  Have  not  I  thrown  the  slavery  behind  mc  ?  la  that 
sothim;?  You  may  fancy  your  collar,  because  there  is  some  ^old  uj)on  it ;  but, 
trust  me.  it  galls  the  neck  as  cursedly  nn  the  veriest  brass.  Come,  Burke,  I  must 
luive  a  glass  of  champao^ne,  and  you  must  pledsc  me  in  a  creaming  bumper.  If 
Tou  don't  join  in  the  sentiment  now,  the  time  will  come  later  on — we  may  be  many 
amileapart-^y,  perhaps  a  whole  world  will  divide  us;  but  you^ll  remember  my 
toast — '  To  him  that  is  free.'  1  am  sick  of  moat  things — women,  wine,  war,  nlay — 
the  game  oi  life  itftclf,  with  all  its  dashing  and  exciting  intercifitp — I  have  had  them 
to  satiety  ;  hut  liberty  has  its  charm — even  to  the  palsied  arm  and.  the  withered 
hand,  freedom  is  dear — ^and  why  not  to  him  who  vet  can  strike  ?" 

His  eyes  flashed  fire  an  he  spoke,  and  he  drained  glass  after  glass  of  wine,  with- 
out seeming  aware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

"If you  ieit  thus.  Duchesne,  why  have  you  remained  no  lonff  a  soldier?" 

'*rii  tell  you.  He  who  travels  unwijlin<rly  along  some  dreary  path,  stops  often 
as  he  goes,  and  looks  around  to  see  if,  in  the  ^ky  above  or4hc  road  beneath,  some 
obstacle  may  not  cro»s  his  way,  and  bid  him  turn.  The  laintOfef  Found  of  a  brew- 
ing storm — the  darkening  shadow  of  a  cloud — a  swollen  rivulet  is  enough,  and 
straightway  he  yields :  so  men  seem  swayed  in  life  by  trifles  whicli  never  m9ved 
them— by  accidents  which  came  not  near  their  Jiearts.  These,  which  the  world 
called  their  disappointments,  were  often  but  the  pivots  of  their  fortune.  1  have  had 
enough,  nay,  more  than  enou^yh  of  all  this.  You  must  not  ask  the  hacknied  actor 
of  the  melodrame  fo  start  at  tne  blue  lights,  and  iecl  real  fear  at  burning  forests 
and  flaming  chateaus ;  this  mock  passion  of  the  emperor " 

"Come,  my  friend,  that  is,  indeed,  too  mucli;  unquestionably  there  was  no 
feigniDg  there." 


hav«  ,  ,  . 

tie  incident  of  my  boyhood — 1  detest  Btoty  telling,  but  this  you  must  hear.    Fill  my 

glasr^listen,  and  1  promise  you  not  to  be  lengthy.-' 

It  was  the  first  time  in  our  intimacy  in  which  Duchesne  referred  distinctly  to  his 
past  life  ;  and  I  willingly  accepted  the  oHer  he  made,  anticipating  that  any  incident, 
no  matter  how  trivial,  might  ilu*ow  a  light  on  the  strange  contrarieties  of  his 
character. 

He  sat  for  several  minutes  silent-^his  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground,;  a  faint 
imile  more  of  sadness  than  aught  else  played  about  his  lips,  as  he  muttered  to 
hiauwlf  some  words  I  could  not  catch ;  then  rallying,  with  a  slight  effort,  he  began 
thus :  but,  short  as  his  tale  was,  we  must  give  him  a  chapter  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


A  BOYISH  REMINISCENCE. 


own 
,  and 

;^  pipposeU  tha^  in  the  general  uproar,  they  might  escape  undetected,  and  with  one 
-^   or  two  exceptions,  they  were  right.    Among  these  latter  was  an  uivmoL^tNft^  Vk^ 
"^ .  Ifaer  of  mv  mother,  who,  having  held  a  military  comt\\ai\Afot  ^  ^x«».\. \s>as^ 'Tjwwj 
-  V  -fatrhelle'dd  Bourhoo,  retired  to  spend  the  remamdt  i  oY  VvW  C^^"^-^\>\^  ^^^^ 
^  ketiatirul  chateau,  on  the  sea  eide^  about  three  leagvjeH^romlA»iTse.v\^%N    ••J'V 
^"litaouni  (we  eontinued  to  call  him  so  amoiuc  ourseWea,  xVioxiLiyv  vWv»fc  «^  ^ 

S^^'^P^^l^  '^"^  ^^^FtO  ^^  met  with  some  diBawoiixUaeTiv  ^^^'^S^^ 
Jfc  whKb  bad  prevented  hie  ever  marrvioR,  aiid  tuTU^%V\Xw^^^^^^^ 
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the  children  ofhis  brothers  aiMl  msters,  who  inrariably  passed  a  coitple  or  meaUi; 
of  each  summer  with  him,  arriving  from  difterent  parts  of  France  for  the  parptsn 
and  tralj  it  was  ifBtran^c  sig^ht  to  see  the  mixture  ol  look,  ex presMOn,  accent nd 
costume,  that  came  to  the  rendezvous^the  lon?-featurcd  boy,  with  blue  «yes  and 
pointed  chin — cold,  wary  and  Ruspicious — brave,  hut  cautious,  that  came  from  Ner- 
mandy;  the  hi^rh-spirited,  reckless  youth  from  Bretagny  ;  the  dark-eyed  ?lrl  ofPn- 
Tence;  the  quick-tempered,  warm-hearted  Gascon;  and  stran^r  than  all,  fiwi 
his  contrast  to  the  rest — ^the  little  Parisian,  with  his  airs  of  the  capital,  and  his  eon- 
tempt  for  hi.s  rustic  brethren,  nothing  daunted,  that  in  ail  their  boyish  exercise^ 
he  found  himi^elf  so  much  their  inferior.  Our  dear  old  uncle  loved  nothing  so  wdl 
as  to  have  us  around  him,  and  even  the  little  ones,  of  five  and  six  years  old.  wfaet 
not  living  too  far  off,  were  hrnusht  to  these  *'reanianap  whksh  were,  to  us,  ite 
jfreatest- events  of  each  vear  of  our  lives. 

It  was  in  the  June  of  the  year  1794—1  shall  not  easily  forsret  the  date— that  we 
were  all  assembled  as  usual  at  "Le  Luc.*'  Our  party  was  reintbrced  by  sonie  tbrte 
or  four  new  vi.siinrs,amon£r  whom  wsis  a  liule  ^irl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  An- 
nette dcXoailio??,  the  prettiopt  crtialurc  I  ever  beheld.  Pi  very  land  hn.-*  its  own  irait 
of  birth  distinctlv  marked.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  obaervcd  that  the  brow 
and  the  lorehcad  are  more  indicative  of  class  in  Frenchmen  than  any  nilier  portion 
flff  the  lai'c — hers  were  perfect,  uud.  tlioutrli  a  ni«rti  child,  convey*'^  an  impres^toa 
of  tempered  doc  in  ion  and  mildiicHs  that  was  mostfascinatin? ;  the  character  of  her 
features  wcfe  tbou^litful,  and,  were  it  not  for  a  curtain  vivacity  in  the  eyes,  wovki 
have  been  even  i?ad.  Forgive  mo,  if  1  dwell — when  I  need  not — on  iliew  trails; 
she  is  no  more.  Her  (alht'r  carrif'd  her  with  him  in  hir*  crxilo.  and  your  lourim; 
Akie.'s  and  sloomy  air  f<onn  laid  Ikt  low.  Annette  was  the  chiUi  of  rov'aJit^t  parent?. 
Both  her  fatlicr  and  mother  had  nr<*u)<i('d  phicrs  in  tiie-  royal  liouweholu:  and  Ait 
was  ac(MiRto[ncd,  from  her  earlient  inlancy,  to  hear  the  prai^-t'  of  the  Bourbons, 
from  V\\\<  which  troinbled  when  iliry  Rpoke.  Poor  child !  now  well  do  I  remember 
her  little  prayer  for  the  niartyred  saint,  for  so  they  styled  the  nnurdered  kinp, 
which  she  never  nii^r^ed  say {!)£»•  each  morning,  when  the  mass  was  over  in  the 
chapel  of  the  rhatenu.  It  is  a  curious  tact  that  the  ?irls  of  a  family  were  frequently 
attariied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Hourhonn,  while  the  boys  declared  for  the  revolu- 
tion, and  these  differences  penetrated  into  the  very  cose,  and  siap|>cd  the  happi^ 
ness  of  many  whose  atfection  had  stood  the  teist  of  every  mislbrtune  save  the  op- 
rooting  torrent  of  anarchy  thai  poured  in  withtlie  revolution.  These  party  diffsr- 
ences  entered  into  all  the  little  quarrels  of  the  school-room  and  the  nursery ;  and 
xhe  tauntins  epithets  of  either  side  were  used  in  angr^  passion  by  those  vi-ho  act; 
ther  ffuessed  nor  could  understand  their  meaning.  i\eed  it  he  wondered,  it*,  in  al^ 
ter  life,  these  ojiinions  took  the  tone  ot  intense  ronvictions,  when  even  thus  in  it- 
Ikncy  they  were  nurtured  and  fostered !  Our  little  circle  at  Le  Luc  ^^'as,  indeed, 
wonderfully  Hgev  from  such  causes  ot' contention  ;  whatever  |)aths  in  lift*  late  haJ 
in  store  for  us  afterwards,  then,  at  least,  we  were  of  one  mina.  A  lew  of  thcbM 
it  is  true,  were  struck  by  the  successes  of  those  great  armies  tlie  revolution  poarM 
over  Europe ;  but  even  they  were  half  ashamed  to  confess  enthusiasm  in  a  cavtfC 
80  constantly  allied  in  their  memory  with  every  thing  mean  and  low-lived.  Such, 
in  a  few  wofdS,  was  the  little  party  asuembltMl  around  the  supper  table  ot'the  cha- 
teau, on  one  lovelj^'  evening  in  June.  The  windows,  opening  to  the  ground,  let  in 
the  perfumed  air  from  manv  a  sweet  and  flowery  shrub  without,  while  already  the 
Jiightingalc  had  begun  her  lay  in  the  deep  grove  liard  by.  The  evening  was  so 
calm,  we  could  hear  the  splash  of  the  making  tide  upon  the  shore,  and  the  minute 
peals  of  the  waves  smote  on  the  car.  with  a  soil  and  melancholy  cadence  that 
made  us  silent  and  thoughtful.  As  we  sat  for  some  minutes  thus,  we  suddenly 
heard  the  sound  of  feet  coming  up  the  little  gravel  walk  towards  the  chateau,  and.  t 
on  going  to  the  window,  perceived  three  men  in  uniform  leading  their  horsei 
slowly  along.  The  duskv  light  prevented  our  being  able  to  distiiig^uish  iheir  rank 
or  condition  ;  but  my  uncle,  whose  fears  were  easily  excited  by  such  visitors,  ^ 
once  hastened  to  the  door  to  receive  tlsm. 

His  absemre  was  not  of  many  minutes'  duration,  but  even  now  I  can  remember 
the  strange  sensations  of  dread  that  rendered  us  all  speechless  as  we  stood  look- 
mg  towards  tlie  door  by  which  he  was  to  enter.  He  r^ime  at  laat,  and  was  foi- 
k> wed  by  two  oflicers;  one,  the  elder  and  superior,  evidently,  was  a  thin  slighi 
man  oi  about  thirty,  with  a  pale  but  stern  countenance,  in  which  a  certain 
haughty  expression  predominated ;  the  other  was  a  fine  soldier-like,  fraok-Iookiif.  * 
Mow,  who  s£iiuted  us  all  as  he  came  in,  with  a  smile,  and  a  pleaaanjL  gestures! 

^Jl  you  may  leave  us,  chiklren,''  nad  loy  >^\«\r,w^  \»  VJ«ftAw^  vjpww^^   ^ 


t.  ibv'i^wi   irii»ii#    t«i«i»   iitT;       Bnit.t   bi,i«i>  ^v.tit  I  cii   1111(71  I  U|ii4ll^.         ciilti  A  tIL  ICUOt  itUi 

d,  with  >ir.ir  I'iTniissioii.  thiit  llicy  uliull  rt'iii^iii.  It  U  qiiife  enough  that 
he  liospitiilify  oi'yoiir  chiiiLMulor  tiic  ni^ht,  without  iiilvrfering-  with 
luse  oi' itt»  iiitiiiihrs,  and  i  bi**?  thut  \vc  in:iv  ^rivc  yuu  U6  little  iuconv«- 
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**  You  were  ;ii  siipi-or.  it'  I  rni.-takf  nut  ?"  ^■:l!ll  iho  (.iuer  ol  iiic  two  oiiiccxs.  with 
d  df«;rec  ol  cowrff'sy  m  |ii-  ton**  I  Fi-nrccly  t'X!'ri'f.i*(i. 

**  Y*»s,  ^onenil  I  hnl.  n)v  lutlf  IritMuiis  — — .'" 

•*  Will.  1  hope,  fi-lKirij  with  iis/*  said  the  tftunTal  inierrupiiiif;.  *  und  I  at  least  am 
determined,  with  \   —  •       .l   .  ..        ...  •      ,.  .  .    . 

w«  eojoy  the 

tiie  happfnuse 

njnice  a^  possible  in  prnvidin*;  lor  our  uccommodatidn/- 

Thouirh  thes«'  words  .vrrc  .>jioKcn  with  an  easy  alid  a  kindly  tone,  there  waa  a 
cold,  distant  inannir  in  ilu-  >pt';ikrr  tliat  ohillod  Ufi  all,  and  while  we  drew  over  (o 
the  tubic  a^'ain.  it  w;i-  in  :^ilinre  and  constraint.  Indeed,  our  p&or  uncle  looked 
the  very  picturt-  of  dif^inay,  fMidravorin!;  to  do  the  honurt>  to  his  «ruest$,  auU  iseem 
at  ease,  while  it  wa>  rii-ar  lii>  Irars  were  ever  up|>ernio8t  in  iiis  mind. 

The  aid-du-raiup.  lor  ^urh  tlu'  Noiin'c  olfii-t-r  was.  looked  like  one  who  could 
have  been  a^^reeahlt-  and  iimu^inir.  it  the  restraint  of  the  general's  juesence  wan 
not  ovi^r  him.  As  it  wnt-.  he  i^pokc  in  u  lou*,  subthied  voice,  and  seuincd  in  g^reat 
awe  of  hie  superior. 

Unlike  our  usual  oiir^.  ilie  meal  was  eatrai  in  a  mournful  stillness— the  very 
yoan^est  umouf^st  u.**  ticiinjif  the  presence  ol'  the  straiifrer  us  a  thinjr  of  gloom  ami 
sadnecai. 

Supper  over,  my  inicie.  peih;i[»sJioi>intf  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  belabored 
under,  a^ked  ]MTnii>Mon  of  ilic  'j't:n»T;il  lor  us  to  n-nmiii,  sayiiiL*-,  ""My  little  peo- 
ple are  jrreal  novr!i.-i.<.  and  th<*\  usually  aum^e  me  ol'  an  evening  by  their  stories. 
Will  this  be  loo  irrt-ai  an  enduranrc  for  vou  7" 

••  fiy  no  mcanr-."  >aitJ  i!n-  p-neral.  j;aify  ;  *"  there's  nothiiiir  I  like  better:  I  hope 
tliCj'  will  ndinir  luv  'u>  om*  of  tlif  pirty.  I  have  '-onnMliin'r  of  a  ijift  that  way  my- 
**ell/"  Thecin'le  was  soon  liirim'd.  the  {feneral  and  aide-de-ramp  makin^r  pan  ol 
it :  but  tiiou|?li  they  ht»th  rxerii^l  thcmsrlves  t(»  tt.c  utmost  to  win  our  confidence, 
1  know  not  why  jt  w!ii.Tt'fore  we  could  not  shake  olf  the  L'loom  we  had  feit  at 
(vuU  but  sat  awkwanl  and  ill  at  casis  unable  to  ulti.T  a  word,  nnd  even  aaltained 
to  look  at  each  nt  Jicr. 

"Come.''  siud  the  ireni'ral.  ** I  see  how  it  in;  1  have  broken  in  upon  a  very  happy 
party  ;  I  nlu^Hl  make  the  oidv  tnmmb  in  mv  power ;  1  Rhall  be  the  story-teller  (or 

this  ' 

•eemui< 
chairs  t 

fluch  as  live  much  ainoni:  children,  or  take  the  trouble  to  study  their  tone  oTjeel- 
iiiff  and  thinkimr.  are  aware  how  far  reality  «surpa?!ses  in  interest  the  force  of  mere 
ficiion.  Tlic  f.ici  i.-.  wi'h  llain,  far  more  than  all  the  an  of  the  narrative,  and  if 
you  cannot  say  ••  this  was  true."  more  than  half  of  the  i)l(^»sure  your  story  con- 
ters  io  losr  t'orever.  Win' I  her  the  jjenenil  knew  thi<.  or  that  his' memory  sui>plied 
him  more  easily  than  hi>  iina^ination,  1  cannot  say,  hut  Ium  tale  was  a  little  inci- 
dent of  the  sie«;e  i»r  Toul«ni.  where  a  drummer-boy  was  killed,  havintr  returned 
10  tiie  breach,  al'iur  tin*  jjttack  was  repulsed,  to  j;eeli  for  a  little  cockade  pf  ribbon 
hie  mother  had  fitsidted  on  his  eap  that  morninir.  Simple  as  was  the  story,  he 
told  it  with  a  subdued  and  tender  pathos  that  made  our  henrts  thrill,  and  filled 
every  eye  Jiround  him.  '"It  was  a  poor  thini^.  it's  true,'' said  he.  '*  that  knot  of 
ribbon ;  but  it  was  '^iorv  to  him  to  rescue  it  from  the  enemv — his  heart  was  on  the 
time  when  he  should  .nFiow  it,  blood-stained  and  torn,  and  say,  I  took  it  from  the 

5 round  amid  the  :rrape->hot  and  the  musketrv.  I  was  the  only  livin<^  thin^  there 
lat  moment,  and  >ee,  I  bore  it  away  triumphantly.^*  As  the  general  Epoke»  he 
unbuttoned  the  hrt-asi  of  his  uniform,  and  took  forth  a  Rmall  piece  of  crumpled 
HbboD.  tasteiied  in  the  shape  of  a  cockade,  ^'ilere  it  is,*'  said  he.  holding  'it  up 
before  our  eyes,  "  it  was  tor  this -he  died."'  We  could  .scarce  see  it  throujrh  our 
Iflar*.  Poor  Annette  held  her  hantis  upon  her  face,  and  sobbed  violently.  *^Keep 
it^  kiy  Rweet  child,"  said  the  ireneral,  as  he  attached  the  cockade  to  her  shoulder; 
"  it  is  a  irlorious  euiblem.  ami  w<^Il  worthy  \o  be  worn  by  one  so  ])ure  and  so  fiiir  as 
you  are." 

Anneite  looked  up,  find  a>  she  did,  her  e^es  fell  upon  the  tricolor  that  hunf:  from 
lier  shoulder— the  hat e<I,  the  despised  tricolor — the  bad^je  of  that  party  whose 
cnicJty  she  lii\d  thom^hl  of  by  day  and  dreamed  of  by  nij;ht.  She  turned  deadly 
pale,  nnd  sat  with  lips  compri^ssed,  and  clenched  hands,  unable  to  speak  or  stir. 

**  WiuLt  is  it.  are  you  ill,  cliild  V'  said  the  general  suddenly. 

"Annette,  love-^Annette,  dearest,"  said  my  uncVe,  \.te\u\>\\tk^  \\'\v\\  ^\siSr.V|\ 
"  Boeak;  nhnt  i^  the  wutUT  /'■ 

'vir  is  Uwit^'cricii  /,  /Jereeii'  pointing  to  the  knot  oi\  \9\\\cV\  Yvw  «^^»  >k 
with  mahriakinx  horror  i  irell  knew  the  mcanins  of-,  ''  Vl  \aVba.Or 


irty  ;  1  nlu^Ht  make  the  only  t/wcmtt  m  my  power ;  1  shall  be  the  story-teller  for 
lis  cveninir.'*  Ashe  aid  thi^-.  h<-  looked  around  the  little  circle,  and  by  some 
!emin«r  nucric  of  his  own,  in  an  instant  he  hud  won  us  every  on(>.  We  drew  our 
lairs  closer  towards  him.  and  li.stened  eii^erly  ibr  his  tale.     Few  peoiile,  save 

._!_   _.    -   !•    .... I. l.;i.l -> .      ^_   •»!...   «L.^     t .1.1.-    ...     .»..  1-.    -I..  T_  ^^.  n  i»       1 
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The  general  bent  on  nne  a  look  of  passionate  meanlns  as,  with  a 
said,  **  Do  you  mean  this  ?'* 

''Yes,"  said  I,  tearing^  it  away,  and  trampling  it  beneath  my  feet;  "yes!  it  ii 
not  a  Noailles  can  wear  the  badge  of  infamy  and  crime ;  the  blood-stained  tricolor 
will  find  slight  favor  hera" 

*'  Hush,  boy— hush,  (or  Heaven's  eakeP  cried  my  uncle,  trembline  with  fear. 
The  caution  came  tpo  late.  Thes:eneral,  taking  a  note-book  from  nis  pocket, 
opened  it  leisurely,  and  thep  turning  towards  the  vicomte,  said:  ** This youtblii 
name  is  — !"  • 

**  Duchesne;  Jlenri  Duchesne !" 

"Andhisa^e?"  .         . 

"  Fourteen  in  March."  replied  mv  uncle,  as  his  eyes  filled  up ;  while  he  added, 
in  a  half  whisper,  ''if  you  mean  the  conscription,  general,  he  has  2dre8dy  sup- 
plied a  substitute." 

*' No  matter,  sir,  if  he  had  sent  twenty;  such  defect  of  edocation  as  his  needs 
correction ;  he  shall  join  the  levies  at  Toulon  in  three  days — iq  three  days,  mark 
me.  Depepd  upon  it,  sir  "  said  he,  turning  to  me,  "  ^ou  shall  learn  a  lesson  be- 
neath that  tricolor  you'll  be  somewhat  1  )ng  in  forgettmg.  Damolle,  look  tothii." 
With  this  direction  to  his  aide-de-camp,  he  arose — and  before  my  poor  unhappgr 
uncle  could  recover  his  self-possession  to  reply,  had  led  the  room. 

**  He  will  not  do  this,  sir — surely  he  will  n^t"— said  the  vicomte  to  the  yoon; 
officer. 

^'  General  Bonaparte  does  not  relent,  sir,  and  if  he  did,  he'd  never  show  it,*'  was 
the  cold  reply.  That  day  week  I  carried  a  musket  on  the  ramparts  of  Touloo: 
here  begun  a  career  I  have  followed  ever  since — with  how  much  of  enthusiasm,  I 
leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself. 

As  Duchesne  concluded  this  little  story,  he  arose,  and  paced  the  room  back- 
wards and  forwetrds  with  rapid  xteps — while  His  compressed  lips  and  knitted  brow 
showed  he  was  lost  in  gloomy  recollortionsof  the  past. 

*' He  was  risrht,  after  all,  Burke,"  said  he,  at  length;  "personal  honor  will 
make  the  soldier,  conviction  mnv  make  the  patriot.  1  fought  as  stoutly  for  this 
same  cause  as  though  I  did  not  loathe  it ;  how  many  others  may  be  in  ths  same 
position  ?    You,  yourself,  perhaps." 

"  No,  no ;  not  1."  # 

**  Well, be  it  so,"  rejoined  he  carelessly.  '*  Good  night:" and  with  that  he 
strolled  negligently  from  the  room,  and  1  heard  him  humminj^:  a  tune  as  he  rooQOt- 
e^  the  stairs  towards  his  bed-room. 


CHAPTER  LX; 


A  GOOD-BYE. 


"  I  HAVE  come  to  bring  you  a  card  tor  the  court  ball,  Capifaine,"  sakl  General 
Daru,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  my  dressing-room  the  following  morning.    **  Sec 
•  what  a  number  of  them  I  have  here  ;  but,  except  your  own,  the  addresses  arenot 
filled  up.    You  are  in  favor  at  the  Tuileries,  it  would  seem." 

*'  I  was  not  aware  of  my  good  fortune,  general,"  replied  I. 

'*  Be  assured,  however,  it  is  such,"  said  he :  **  these  things  are  nbt,  assonw 
deem  them,  mere  matters  of  chance.  Every  name  is  well  weighed  and  coodm 
over.  The  officers  of  the  household  serve  one  who  does  not  forgive  mtstakei 
And  now,  that  I  think  of  it,  you  were  intimate-'very  intimate,  I  beliereJiritb 
Duchesne  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir :  we  were  much  together." 

"  Well,  then,  after  what  has  occurred,  I  need  scarcely  say  your  aeqaaintancc 
with  him  had  better  cease.  There  is  no  middle  course  in  these  matters.  Ci^ 
cumstances  will  not  bring  you,  as  forinerly,  into  each  oflher's  company ;  and  to 
continue  your  intimacy  would  be  offensive  to  his  majesty." 

''  But  surely,  sir,  the  friendship  of  persons  so  humble  as  we  are  can  neither  be  j 
M  subject  for  the  emperor's  satisfaction  or  displeasure,  if  he  even  were  to  know  I 

,  ^You  must  take  my  word  for  \}\zX^  TepW^  VYa  ^«ii«t^  ix^xMEfj^^  «tat^.  I 
*The  eoungel  I  have  given  to-day  may  tome  «a  a.  coiatEAii^  \»-aiusrcnfi«  ^ro  \ 
Chevalier  Duchesne  has  given  hia  ma)e«Vr  yeaXmsAcwi^^lBwrAi  m^^&MiiY»^' 
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e  not  led  to  follow  his  example:"  with  ii  marked emphaf^ifi  on  the  last  lew  words 
d  with  a  eold  bow  he  left  the  room. 

**  That  1  am  not  led  to  follow  his  example  !"  said  T,  repeating  them  over  slowly 
myvelf.  "  Is  that,  then,  the  dan^^er  of  whicli  he  woula  warn  me  ?" 
Tne  remembrance  of  the  misfortunes  whicli  opened  my  career  in  life  came  fall 
ifbre  me;  the  unhappy  acquaintance  with  De  Bcauvais,  and  the  lone  train  of 
ispiciouB  circumstances  that  followed  ;  and  I  shuddered  at  the  b.tre  tnoug^ht  of 
iiiiff  agrain  involved  in  anparent  criminality.  And  yet,  what  a  state  of  slavery 
U  this !  The  thoua;ht  na£:hed  suddenly  across  my  mind  and  I  exclaimed  aloud : 
And  i\\\B  is  the  liberty  for  which  I  have  periled  lile  and  limb ;  this  the  cause  tor 
hich  I  have  boromo  an  alien  and  an  exile !" 

**  Most  true,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Duchesne,  gaily,  as  he  slipped  into  the  room 
iddrew  his  chair  towards  the  lire.  *'  A  wise  reflection — but  most  unwisely  sno- 
so ;  but  there  arc  men  nothing  can  teach — not  even  the  'Temple,'  or  the  'Palais 
)  Justice.' " 

"  How  then— you  know  of  my  unhappy  imprisonment?" 

**  Know  of  it !  to  be  sure  I  do.  Bless  your  sweet  innocence  \  1  have  been  told, 
hundred  times  over,  to  make  overtures  to  you  from  the  Faubour?.  There  are 
L  least  a  dozen  old  ladies  there,  wlio  believe  (irmly  yo\i  are  a  true  Legitimist  and 
ear  the  wliite  cockade  next  your  heart.  I  liavu  had,  over  and  over,  the  most 
^mptinji^  oders  to  make  you.  r  aith,  Tm  not  quite  certain  if  we  are  not  beheved  to 
?,  at  this  very  monntnt,  coiieoclin^j  how  to  sinuirgle  over  the  frontier  a  brass cir- 
>nadc  and  a  royal  liver v,  two  pounds  of  •xunpowder  and  a  court  periwig,  to  re- 
:ore  the  Bourbons  !"  lie  burial  into  a  lit  ol'  laughing  as  he  concluded,  and,  how- 
ver  little  disposed  to  mirth  at  the  moment,  I  could  not  retrain  from  joining  in  the 
motion. 

•*  But  now  for  a  moment  of sltious  consideration.  Burke:  for  I  c.m  be  serious  at 
iracff,  at  least  when  my  friends  are  coneerned.  You  and  I  must  part  here,  it  is 
.11  the  better  for  you  ii  should  be  fo.  I  am  wiiat  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  a 
dangerous  companion,'  and  there's  more  truth  in  the  epithet  than  they  wot  of, 
vho  employ  it.  It  is  not  becuu-'^c  I  am  a  man  of  pleat^ure  and  occasionally  a  man 
»rexpenriive  habits  and  coA^tly  taFlc.^-,  nor  that  I  now  and  then  play  deep  or  drink 
leep,  or  tollow  up.  with  passioiiiite  determination,  any  ruling  propensity  of  the  mo- 
nent ;  but  because  I  mw  a  disroutenlod  and  an  unHCttlcil  man,  who  lias  a  vague 
irobition  of  bein:r  Hornctliin;^  1)*;  knows  not  what,  by  means  he  knows  not  how; 
^ver  willing  to  throw  ilim^e!i'  into  an  enter|)ri/e  where  the  prize  is  great  and  the 
isk  greater,  and  yet  never  able  to  warm  his  \vi^he8  into  enthusiasm,  nor  his  be- 
ief  into  conviction.  In  a  word,  a  Frenchman,  born  a  Legitimif^t,  reared  a  Demo- 
Tat,  educated  an  Imperialist  and  turned  adrifi  uiion  the  world  a  ScoHTer — such 
nen  as  I  am  are  dangerous  cimipaiiions;  and  when  they  increase,  (as  they  are 
ikely  to  do  in  our  stale  of  society,)  will  bo  still  more  dangerous  citizens.  But 
:ome,  my  good  triend,  don't  look  di>niayed,  nor  distend  your  nostrils  as  if  you 
nrere  on  the  tc^jnt  fur  a  »?nie!l  of  brimstone —  ^>;ithan  s'en  va!'"  With  these 
i¥ordt>  he  arose  ami  lu-!d  out  his  hand  to  me.  '*  Don't  let  your  Napoleonite  ardor 
}oze  out  too  rapidly,  Hurke,  and  you'll  be  a  mar^:hal  of  France  yet ;  there  arc 
»reat  prizes  in  the  wlie«-l  to  l,e  had  by  those  wiio  strive  Ibr  them.    Adieu  T' 

**But  we  shall  meet,  Duchesne  .'" 

"  i  hope  so.  The  tiaii.^  niay  come,  perl  ap.^,  when  we  may  be  intimate,  without 
ilarming  the  poli.-e'of  the  «Iepariinent.  But.  for  the  present,  I  am  about  to  leave 
Paris;  some  frieiiil.-  in  Ti;i-  south  hive  been  kiful  enough  to  ii;vitc  me  to  vi<:itthem> 
suid  I  stiirt  this  I'.l'terruMjn.''  We  slmok  hands  oace  more  and  Duchesne  moved  to- 
wards the  di;or  ;  then  I'lrniiipr  suddenly  alii>ut,  he  taid :—"  Apropos  ot  another 
matter — this  Madeintii-  ♦•He  de  Larostellerie." 

"  What  of  her  ?''  said  I.  with  some  curioj^^iiy  in  my  tone. 

**  Why,  I  have  a  kii  d  of  half  suspicion,  rij/ening  into  something  like  an  aasu- 
rai^e.thut  when  we  meet  again  she  may  be  Madame  Burke." 

**  What  nonsense  !  my  dear  iViend — the  absurdity ■' 

'^  There  is  none  wiintever.    An  acquaintance  begun  like  yours  i?  very  sugges- 
tive of  such  a  terminatiun.    When  the  lady  is  saix*y  and  the  gentlen^n  shy,  the 
Eime  stands  usually  thus,  the  one  needs  control,  and  the  other  lacK^  courage. 
et  them  change  the  ranis,  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

''You  arc  wrong,  Duchesne— all  wrong." 

"Be  it  so.    1  have  b.  en  so  ofien  right,  I  can  aflbrd  a  laUiQ  v^t^^\\Cv\ow ^\>\swqX 
losing  all  my  charact^rr  as  j.rophel.    Adieu.''  x     -x     tvy** 

■  No  sooner  was  I  nhnc  than  I  sat  down  to  \\\\nk  over  vjWX,  \v^  V'-\\  'etcvX^  vw 
improbabilitY,  nay,  ae  U  Bcemed  to  me,  the  aU  bul  \mpoa»\\i\\\Vj  ^^  jvwrXv  '^'^SI^ 
wheJbretoId,  sBemyd  not  leea  now  than  when  tiraX. \Vve«Lt(i  '^^»^^\v^S^\ 
lit  a  kind  of  wternal  satisfaction,  a  sense  of  graU^cd  vw^\\^*  »V>  >X\^w.  nxsx^ 
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acute  an  observer  ai?  Duchesne  such  a  circumstance  did  not  appear  even  unrea- 
sonable. How  hard  i«  it  to  call  in  reason  against  the  assault  of  flattery !  howdti- 
cult  to  renitft  the  force  of  auy  illusion  by  any  appeal  to  our  ^ood  sense  and  calmer 
.iudf  nient.  It  lun.st  not  be  tiuppofiod  from  this  that  1  seriously  contenii/lated  ^urh 
a  possible  turn  of  fortune — far  less  wished  for  it.  No:  my  satisfaction  had  u  dif- 
ferent source.  It  lay  in  the  thou<rhl  that  I,  the  humble  captain  of  hussars,  sbonJki 
ever  be  tliou£>:ht  of  ai>  the  suitor  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  the  richest  don-rvoT 
chc  day  :  ht'ic  whs  the  main-sprini^  of  mv  flattered  pride.  As  to  any  other  fecfinp 
I  had  none.  I  admired  Mademoiselle  de  Lacostellerie  j;reat4v.  She  wa^.^per- 
haps,  the  very  handisoinecil  girl  1  ever  saw;  there  was  not  one  fn  the  whole  r^Dfft 
of  Parii-ian  t^ociety  so  much  sought  after ;  and  there  was  a  decree  of  di»JtinctiQniE 
bcin?  accounted  even  among;  the  number  of  her  admirers.  Besides  this,  there  la^r 
-  a  lurliiuj?  desire  in  my  heart,  that  Marie  deMeudon(tbr  as  such  oidy  could  f 
think  of  her)  nhould  hear  me  thus  bpoken  of  It  seemed  to  me  like  a  weak  re- 
venire  on  her  own  inditi'erence  to  me.  and  1  lon^^ed  to  make  any  thing  a  cauoe  of 
connect  infif  my  fate  with  the  idea  of  her  who  yet  held  my  whole  heart. 

Only  men  who  live  much  to  themselves  and  their  own  ihou^iits  know  the  piea- 
«ure  of  thus  linkinir  their  U)rtunes,  by  some  ima^rinary  chain,  to  that  of  those  thn 
love.  They  are  (he  straws  that  drowning  men  catch  at ;  but  still,  for  the  md* 
nient,  they  sustain  thesinkin^^  courage, and  nerve  the  heart  whero  all  is  failin«:.  f 
fc!t  thi4  acutely.  I  knew  well  that  she  w^as  not,  nor  could  be,  any  thin«r  tome 
but  I  knew.  also,  that  to  divest  my  mind  of  her  ima^e  was  to  live  in'darkoe«s.  aiiJ 
that  the  mere  chance  of  being  remembered  by  her  was  harpiness  it  sell". 

It  was  while  hear  in*'  oflier  I  first  imbil>ed  the  soldier's  ardor  from  her  own  bro- 
ther. She  herself  had  placed  before  me  the  glorious  triumphs  of  that  career,  io 
word.-i  that  never  ceased  to  ring  in  my  ears.  All  mv  hopes  of  distinction— my  ai«- 
pirations  for  suVce.s.- — were  a«sKociaied  with  the  hafP  predu*.tion  she  had  uttered, 
and  I  burned  ibr  an  occasion  by  which  I  could  signalize  m\  self,  that  she  misht 
read  my  luime — perchance  ini^ht  say,  '*  And  he  loved  me  !"  ' 

In  such  a  \vf)rld  of  dreamy  thought  I  passed  day  after  day;  Duchesne  was  gone 
and  I  had  no  intimate  companion  to  share  my  hours  with,  nor  with  whom  I  cook: 
expand  in  social  freedom.  Meanwhile,  the  j^ay  life  of  the  capital  continued  its  on- 
ward course— fetes  and  balls  succeeded  each  other,  and  each  night  I  found  myself 
a  guest  at  some  splendid  entertainment— but  where  I  neither  knew  nor  was  koova 
to  any  one.  * 

It  was  on  one  morning,  aflcr  a  very  magnificent  fete  at  the  nrch  chanceDor'f 
that  i  rememlMTed,  for  the  first  time,  1  had  not  seen  my  poor  friend  Pioche  iince 
his  arrival  at  Paris.  A  thrill  of  shume  ran  through  roc  at  the  thought  of  havio? 
neglected  to  ask  after  my  old  comrade  of  the  nmrch.  and  I  ordered  my  horse  at 
once,  to  set  out  tor  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  had  now  been,  in  great  part,  devouiJ 
to  the  wounded  soldiers. 

Ttie  day  was  a  tine  one  for  the  season,  and  as  I  entered  tlie  large  courtyard.  I 
perceived  numbers  of  the  invalids  moving  about  in  j'roups,  to  enfoy  the  air  and  the 
aun  of  a  budding  spring.  Poor  fellows !  they  were  l»ut  the  mere  remnsints  of  hu- 
manity. Several  had  lost  both  legs,  and  few  were  there  Avithout  an  empty  sleeie 
.  to  their  loose  blue  coats.  In  a  large  hall,  where  three  long  tables  were  being  laic 
for  dinner,  many  were  seated  around  the  ample  fire-places,  ai.'d  at  one  of  these  a 
larger  group  than  ordinary  attracted  my  attention.  Tiiey  were  not  chatting  aoJ 
laughing,  like  the  rest,  but  apparently  in  deep  silence.  I  'approach^!,  curious  to 
know  the  reason,  and  then  perceived  that  they  were  all  listening  attentively  ((• 
some  one  reading  aloud.  The  tones  of  the  voire  were  familiar  lo  me ;  1  stoppetl  lo 
hear  them  more  plainly.  It  was  Minctte  herself— the  vivaiidiere — who  sat  thert 
in  the  midst ;  hi<'u\i:  her,  half  reclinino^  in  a  deep  old-fashioned  arm-chair.  wa» 
•' Le  Gros  Pioche"'— his  huge  beard,  descending  midway  on  his  chest,  and  hi? 
srreat  moustache  curling  below  his  upncr  lip.  He  had  great  Iv  rallied  since  I/a« 
him  last,  hut  .<'till  showed  signs  of  debility  and  feebleness  by  the  very  attitufe  ifi 
which  he  lay. 

Minifling  unperceived  with  the  crowd,  who  were  far  too  highly  interested  inlhf 
re<'itMl  to^ay  any  attention  to  my  approadi.  I  listened  patiently,  and  soon  perceiv- 
ed thit  mademoi-ellelwas  reading  some  inriJent  of  the  Rgyplian  campaign,  fron- 
one  ol  those  innumerable  volumes  which  then  formed  the' sole  literature  of  th< 
{rarrison: — 

"The  redoubt,*'  continued  Minette,  "was  strongly  defended  in  front  bv  nock- 

mdcfl  nnd  H  ditch,  while  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  force  of  seven  liundred 

Mamelukca  were  within  the  works.    SuAi\ei\\v  \iVv  ^\C^^-^t-«.ra^  arrived  in  full 

gjal/op,  with  orders  tor  the  thirty -second  lo  aUwiV  \.Y\^  ieAo\i\i!V..>w\\^  >X!«t\«l«s^. 

»od  curry  it.    The  major  of  the  reciiAeolL  (,it»  c<Aiui«V  VfflAVi«Mk  >iJe&ni^^a^«MKir 

iV««  the  tort)  cried  out— 
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/'  'Grenadiere,  you  hear  the  order— forward!'  but  at  the  same  instant  a  terrible 
^iitcharge  of  grape  tore  ihroui^h  the  ranks,  killing  three  and  wounding  eight  others. 
'Forward,  mebl  forward!'  shouted  the  major;  but  no  one  stirred." 

"Tcte  d'enfer,"  erowled  out  Pioche,  "where  was  the  tambour?^' 

^Yoa  ihall  hear?'  said  Minettev  and  resumed.  '*  'Do  yoo  hear  me?'  cried  the 
major*  'opam  I  to  be  disgraced  forever  1    Advance !  quick  time !  marchP 

''^'Bot,  major;'  said  a  serjeant,  aloud,  'they  are  not  roasted  apples  those  feliowv 
yonder  are  pelting." 

"Silence  V  called  out  the  major;  'not  a  word !    Tambour  beat  the  charge!' 

^Suddenly  a  man  sprang  up  to  his  knees  from  the  ground  where  he  had  been 
lying,  and  be^an  to  beat  the  drum  with  all  his  might.  Poor  fellow !  his  leg  was 
•mashed  witfi  a  shot^  but  he  obeyed  his  orders  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sutferine. 

*/ 'Forvrard, men,  forward!'  cried  the  majors,  waving  his  cap  above  hlsliead. 
Wix  bayonets !  Ctiarge!'  and  on  they  dashed  after  him. 

''/Hollo !  comrades,'  shouted  the  Uambour,'  Mon't  leave  me  behind  youf  fOdlh 
aainitant  two  grenadiers  stooped  down  and  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders,  aaA 
thin  rushed  forward  through  the  smoke  and  flame.  Crashingnnd  smnshfbg^Mt 
te  ihot  through  the  leading  hies,  but  on  they  went,  leaping  over  the  dead  ttnl 

••with  the  *tambour*  still?'  asked  Pioche. 

•"To  be  sure,"  said  Minette.    "There  he  was:  but  listen:— 

"luet  ae  they  rrarhod  thu  breach,  a  shot,  above  their  hcade,  came  whimrinfe 
paatf  and  a  terrible  bimg  rung  out  as  it  went. 

^"•lEIe  is  killed,'  said  one  ef  the  srrenadiers  preparing  to  lower  the  body;  'I  heard 
kia  ery.' 

"  'Not  yet,  comrade,'  cried  the  'tambour;'  'it  is  the  drum  head  they  have  cartML 
awfty;  that's  all;'  and  he  beat  awa^  on  the  wooden  sideb-  harder  than  ever.  AM 
thus  they  bore  him  over  the  glacis,  and  up  the  rampart,  and  never  stopp^  lilL 
ihefplaced  him  silting  on  one  of  the  guns  on  the  wall !"  • 

'Kb^rah  !  well  done !"  cried  Pioche,  while  every  throat  around  him  rc^^ellMl 
Ihe  err— "Hurrah!" 

*  Wnat  was  his  name,  mademoiselle  ?"  cried  several  voices.  ''Tell  us  the  imii^ 
of  Ae  'tambour !' " 

^Mafoi!  Measieitrs^  they  have  not  given  it." 

•Tlot  given  his  name !"  crowled  they  out.    "  Ventre  hleuf  that  i*  too  bad !" 

••An  he  had  been  an  officer  of  the  guard,  they  would  have  told  us  his  whole MrHi 
sMMrentage,"  said  a  wrinkled,  sour-looking  old  fellow,  with  one  eye. 

•Ijf  a  lieutenant  of  hussars !  mademoiselle !"  said  Pioche,  looking:  fixedly  attHb 
'tiVMdiere,  who  held  the  book  close  to  her  face,  to  conceal  a  deep  blush  that  b^« 
tted  ft.  "But,  hollo,  there!  Qui  viveT'  The  cuirassier  had  just  cauffht  it 
jrfliittbaeofme  at  the  moment,  and  every  e>re  was  turned  at  once  to  where  iilrtta 
MMtnr.    ''Ah,  lieutenant !  jou  here:  not  invalided.  I  hope  ?" 

'^Tlb,  Pioche;  my  visit  was  mtended  for  you;  and  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  t4 

MMcin  for  the  tale  mademoiselle  was  reading." 

Bmre  I  had  concluded  these  few  words,  the  wounded  soldiers,  or  such  of 

leottld,  had  risen  from  their  seats,  and  stood  respectfully  around  me,  while 
retreating  behukl  the  great  chair  where  Pioche  lay,  seemed  to  wish  to  a^i 
Yocbgnition. 

■*lrr6nt  rank,  mademoiselle— front  rank  !■'  said  Pioche.  ^'ParlieJi!  when  eiie 
kM  llie  *GrosB  of  the  Legion,'  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself,  they  dMd 
•M0i  b6  ashamed  of  be in^  seen.  Besides,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  bntMl^t 
pMA  wed  overhear,  "thou  art  not  dressed  in  thy  uniform  now;  thou  hast  flotMMt 
SUqahfor!"   . 

Bifll  ihe  hung  down  her  head,  and  her  confusion  seemed  only  to  increa0e;M 
tlm  tiDwilling  to  prolong  her  embarrassment,  which  I  saw  my  presence  had  eaili- 
#i/f  Btorely  made  a  few  mquiries  from  Pioche  regarding  his  owo  health,  fmd  tOdk 
ifer  leave  of  the  party.     « 

Ao  I  rode  homeward.  I  could  not  help  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  words  ilf 
Pldehd,  '*Thou  art  not  in  thy  uniform  now;  thou  nast  nothinj^to  blush  fbr !"  Hattft, 
tbiB,  seemed  the  key  to  the  changed  manner  of  the  poor  girl,  when  I  met  he^4rt 
Atlilertitz,  some  feeling  of  womanly  shame  at  being  seen  in  the  costume  of  the¥i- 
iMKidere,  by  one  who  had  known  her  only  in  another  guise;  but  could  this  be  Me? 
I  niMl  myself:— a  question  a  very  little  knowledge  of  a  WQmai\'£  \\fi»cclt6[v^sXVaM% 
~  me;  and  thus  pondering  I  returned  to  the  Li\ixem\)o>it^. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 


A!f  OLD  FRIEND  U:fCnA!CGED. 


The  J  who  took  their  tone  in  politics  from  the  pubh'c  journals  of  France  niut 
have  been  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  new  and  unexpected  turn  of  thepaperiia 
l^overnment  influence,  at  the  period  I  now  speak  of.  The  tremendoai  attaekf 
ai^ainst  the  ^'Perfide  Albion,''^  which  constituted  the  staple  ofthe  leading  artidei 
in  the  Moniteurt  were  <;ruduatl3r  discontinued.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
were  separated  from  the  ''tyrannical  domination  of  an  insolent  aristocracy;"  an 
occasional  eulo<ry  would  appear,  too,  upon  the  "native  good  sense  and  ri^lit  feel- 
ing ofJohn  Bull. '  when  ndt  led  captive  by  appeals  to  his  passions  and  prejudices; 
and  at  last,  a  wish  more  boldly  expressed,  that  the  two  countries,  whose  minioa 
it  should  be  to  disseminate  civilization  over  the  earth,. could  so  far  understand 
their  real  interests  as  to  become  "fast  friends,  instead  of  dangerous  enemies.'' 

The  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  i^ower  in  England  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
revolution.  The  emperor,  when  first  consul,  liad  learned  to  know  and  admire 
Charles  Fox;  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem  had  grown  up  between  them,  and  it 
seemed  now,  as  if  hie;  elevation  to  power  were  the  only  thmg  wanting  to  establish 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

How  far  the  Fench  emperor  presumed  on  Fox's  liberalism,  and  the  strong bia§ 
to  party  inducing  him  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  policy  as  would  run  directly  counter 
to  that  of  his  predecessors  in  oiHce,  and  thus  dispone  the  nation  to  more  amicablo 
views  towards  France,  certain  it  is  that  he  miscalculated  considerably,  wbenba 
built  upon  any  w^ant  of  true  English  feeling  on  the  part  of  that  minister,  or  toy 
tendency  to  weaken,  by  unju6t  concessions,  the  proud  attitude  England  had  as- 
sumed at  the  commencement,  and'maintained  throughout  the  entire  of  thecooti- 
nental  war. 

A  mere  accident  led  to  a  renewal  of  negotiations  between  the  two  counirie&. 
A  villain,  calling  himself  Guillet  de  la  Grevilliere,  had  the  audacity  to  propose  to 
the  English  minister  the  assassination  of  Napoleon,  and  to  ofier  himself  for  thfr  ' 
deed.  He  had  hired  a  house  at  Passy,  and  made  every  preparation  for  theexe- 
cntioQ  of  his  foul  scheme.  To  denounce  this  wretch  to  the  French  minister  (£ 
foreign  affairs,  Talleyrand,  was  the  first  step  of  Fox.  This  led  to  a  replyi  in 
which  Talleyrand  reported,  word  for  word,  a  conversation  that,  passed  between 
the  emperor  and  himself,  and  wherein  expressions  of  the.kindest  nature  wereem- 
'  ployed  by  Napoleon  with  rg^ard  to  Fox, and  many  flatteringallusions  to  the  timet 
of  their  former  intimacy.  The  whole  concluding  with  the  expression  of  an  ardent 
desire  for  a  good  understanding  and  a  ^'lasting  peace  between  two  nations  desigi- 
ed  bv  nature  to  esteem  each  other." 

Although  the  whole  scheme  ofthe  assassination  was  a  police  stratagem  dev»- 
ed  by  Fouch^,  to  test  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  English  minister,  the  result 
was  eagerlv  seized  on  as  a  basis  for  new  negotiations;  and  from  that  hour,  the 
temperate  language  ofthe  French'papers  evinced  anew  policy  towards  England. 
The  insolent  allusions  of  journalists,  the  satirical  squibs  of  party  writers*  the 
caricatures  of  English  eccentricity  were  suppressed  at  once:  ana  b^  that  raagicin-  • 
f  uence  which  Napoleon  wielded,  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  seemed  aJtered 
as  regarded  England  and  Englishmen.  From  the  leaders  in  the  Moniteur  to  tbo 
shop  windows  of  the  /Palais,'  an  An^lo-mania  prevailed,  and  the  idea  was  thrown 
out  that  the  two  nations  had  dividedfthe  world  between  ihem — the  sea  beiog  tbo 
empire  ofthe  British,  the  land  that  ofthe  Frenchmen.  Commissioners  wereap« 
pointed  on  both  sides:  at  first  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  then  Lord  Lauderdale, by  Enjr- 
land;  General  Clarke,  and  M.  Champagny,  on  the  part  of  France.  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, at  that  time  a  detenu  at  Verdun,  was  selected  by  Talleyrand  to  proceed  ta  ' 
England,  and  learn  the  precise  basis  on  which  an  amicable  negotiation  coiddb* 
founded,  f 

Scarcely  was  the  interchange  orcoTreB\>oTv^eTice  xwi^^  yaJc}Cvc^  ^\v«^  \feA  ne* 
^^  of  feeling  and  acting  towards  BwR\aT\(\,  A\»v\«^5^^*\V^^\\vcv;?n^^^  ^\\<\^tj^^ 

If  a  proof  were  wanting  how  thoTouftVv\v^^v^&^^\i^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
i^iwo  the  very  core  oTsociety.Viec^ Y»«^«^^^.^^>»^^^  ix^v^t\i  ^ww« 
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enus  liberated,  and  sent  back  to  England,  but  were  fSted  and  entertained 
rious  towns  they  stopped  at  on  their  way,  andlevery  ex()edient  practised 
iera  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received  on  the  soil  of  France, 
flish  guesl  was  deemed  an  irresistible  attraction  at  a  dinner  party;  and 
absurd  attempts  at  imitation  of  English  habits,  dress  and  lang^uage  were 
d  into  society,  as  the  ietst  ^mode,"  and  extolled  as  the  very  pinnacle  of 
le  excellence. 

d  be  easy  for  me  here  to  cite  some  strange  instances  of  this  new  taste; 
ady  feel  that  I  have  wandered  from  my  own  path,  and  owe  an  apoloey 
ider  for  invading  precincts  which  scarce  become  me.  Yet,  may  I  ob- 
e,  and  the  explanation  will  serve  once  for  all,  I  have  been  more  anxious 
rut3  history"  to  preserve  some  passing  record  of  the  chanceful  features 
ntful  period  in  Europe  than  merely  to  chronicle  personal  adventures, 
hou^h  not  devoid  of  vicissitudes,  are  still  so  insignificant  in  the  gr6at 
which  they  were  surrounded.  The  consulate,  the  empire  and  the  res- 
(vcre  three  great  tableaux,  differing  in  the  groupings  and  colour;  but 
of  one  mighty  whole,  links  in  the  great  chain,  and  evidencing  the  change- 
of  a  nation  crouching  beneath  tyranny,  or  dwindling  under  imbecility 
e. 

said  the  English  were  the  vogue  in  Paris:  and  so  they  were,  but  especlai- 
e  salons  which  reflected  the  influence  oftne  court,  and  where  the  tone  of 
ries  was  revered  as  law, 

nembcr  of  the  government,  or  of  all  Who  were  even  remotely  connected 
,t  once  adopted  the  reigning  mode;  and  to  be  *'  a  VAn^lais^''  became 
uch  the  type  ot  fashion  as  ever  it  had  been  directly  the  opposite.  Only 
ere  in  ihcconfiJence  ofFouchc  and  his  schemes  knew  how  hollow  all 
.y  of  friendly  feeling  was,  nor  how  ready  the  government  held  themselves 
\  their  former  attitude  of  defiance  when  circumstances  should  render  it 

those  who  speedily  took  up  the  tone  of  tJie  imperial  counsels,  the  salons 
;el  Clichy  were  conspicuous.  English  habits,  as  re/?arded  table  equipage, 
srvants,  even  to  English  cookery,  did  French  politeness  iextend  its  com- 
and  many  of  the  commonest  habitudes  and  least  cultivated  tastes  were 
as  the  daily  observances  of  fashionable  people  "  outre  nier,^^ 
leadlong  Anglo-mania,  my  English  birtn  and  family — I  say  English,  be- 
road,  the  petty  distinctions  of  Irishman  or  Scotchman  are  not  attended 
id  me  outlbr  peculiar  attention  in  society;  and  although  my  education 
;nce  in  France  had  well  nigh  rubbed  but  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  my 
eculiarities,  yet  the  flatterers  of  the  day  found  abundant  traits  to  admire 
ley  rccoirnized  as  my  John  Bull  characteristics.  And  in  this  way,  a  blun* 
inch,  a  mistake  in  grammar,  or  a  false  accentuation,,  became  actually  a 
salon. 

1 1  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  absurdity  of  a  voglie  whose  violence 
cated  its  unlikeliness  to  last,  yet  I  had  suAicient  oftne  spirit  of  my  adopt- 
er, to  benefit  by  it  while  it  did  exist,  and  never  spent  a  single  day  out  of 

Hotel  Clichy,  I  was  a  constant  guest,  and  while  with  Mademoiselle  de 
jrie  my  acquaintance  made  little  progress,  with  the  countess  I  became 
favourire.  She  honoured  me  so  fiir  as  to  take  me  into  her  secret  coun- 
ell  me  all  the  little  nothings  which  Fouche  usually  disseminated  as  state 
id  circulated  twice  or  ihrice  a  week  throughout  Paris.  From  him,  too, 
etl  the  names  of  the  various  English  who  each  day  arrived  in  Pans 
lun,  and  thus  contrived  to  have  a  succession  of  those  favoured  guests 
ner  and  evenin«f  parties. 

all  this  time,  I  have  said,  my  intimacy  with  mademoiselle,  advanced  but 
id  certainly  showed  slight  prospect  of  verifying  the  prophecy  of  Dn- 
parting.  Her  manner  had,  indeed,  lost  its  cold  and  haughty  tone,  but  in 
.here  was  a  flippant,  half  imi:)ertinent  moqueur  spirit,  which,  however 
led  to  advantage  by  a  man  of  the  world  like  the  chevalier,  was  terribly 
;ing  to  a  less  forward  ami  less  enterprising  person  like  myself.  Dobret- 
ntinuedan  invalid,  and,  although  she  never  mentioned  his  name,  nor 
him  in  any  instance,  I  could  see  that  she  suspected  I  knew  somethmff 
is  illness,  and  the  cause  of  it,  than  1  had  ever  confessed.  It  matters  little 
subject  of  it  be— let  a  secret  once  exist  between  a  young  man  and. a 
man;  let  there  be  the  tacit  understanding  that,  they  mutually  know  ot 
r  of  which  others  are  in  ignorance,  and  from  \\\aV  motftccvV  ^SJ^'^'^  ^ 
e  is  established  between  them  of  the  most  dai\eetoxi*  VwA.  ^x«1  ^"^ 
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idfty  bt  a  handred  reasons  why  love  should  not  enter  into  the  ease:  vet  will  thfere 
be  a  conseioQB  sense  ofthis  hidden  link  which  binds  them,  stran^nr  at  tariaace 
with  their  ordinary  rc!;ard  for  each  otlier,  eternally  tninjclinfr  -in  all  their  iotar- 
course,  and  su^ge^sting  modes  of  acting  and  thinkin«:,  at  variance  with  the  fhie 
tenor  of  the  acquaintancc^ship. 

Such  then  was  my  position  at  the  Hotel  de  Clichy,  at  which  I  was  alipoit  daiiy 
a  visitor  or  a  f:no<:t.  la  thu  niornin;;  to  Jiciir  tiie  ctiit-chat  of  the  day;  the  chaofsy 
talked  of  in  the  administration:  the  intended  plans  of  the  cmi^eror^  or  thela«i 
modes  ill  dretisi  introduced  by  the  emproHK,  whose  taste  in  costume  and  extra>7i- 
gant  habits  were  much  more  popular  with  the  trades-people  than  with  Xapoleon. 

An  illness  of  a  tew  davs' duration  hud  connne<;l  me  to  the  Luxembourg,  aoa 
unhappily  deprived  mn  of  the  court  ball,  fur  which  I  had  received  my  invitation 
several  \veckc<  before;  ii  (iccnied  as  if  niv  fate  forbiide  any  chance  of  my  even  see- 
ing her  once  more,  U'ho»?e  presence  in  Paris  was  the  jrreat  hope 'I  held  out  to  rar- 
seTf  when  comiu?.  Already  a  rumor  was  afloat  that  several  ofKccrs  had  received 
orders  to  join  their  ro^iments,  and  now  I  bcs^aii  to  fearlcst  I  should  leave  theca|>- 
ital  without  mcciiin;  lu^r,  and  was  ihiukinL'  of  8ome  plan  by  which  I  couM  auair. 
that  object.  avIkmi  a  noi»;  arrived  from  Mademoir^clle  dt;  Lacostellerie.  written  wIlK 
more  tliaii  her  u.-nal  iM>rdiaiity.  and  inviting:  me  to  dinner  on  the  following da> 
with  a  very  small  party,  but  when  1  .-liould  meet  one  ot  mv  oldest  friends. 

I  thout^ht  i>ffvt:rv  one  in  turn  who  rould  be  meant  under  the  desig:nntion.  bur 
without  ever  .sulisiyiM.:  my  mind  iliai  I  had  hit  njion  the  riijiit  one.  Tascher  .^ 
could  not  be.  for  tin;  vcrv  last  acrounts  I  had  .sl*l»u  from  Germany  spoke  of  hin 
as  with  his  reirimont.  My  niri'isiiy  wna  sufliciontly  excited  to  make  mo  acccpr 
the  invitation,  and  true  to  time.  I  I'ouiid  taysell'  at  the  Hotel  Ciichy  at  the  bou: 
appointed. 

On  enterinir  tin-  salon.  I  disrovered  that  I  waft  alone;  none  of  the  ffursts  lun: 
yet  arrived,  nor  had  the  ladies  ol'lhe  hon^c  made  iher  appearance,  and  lloun|':c 
about  the  npUndiddrawin;<-ro(»rn.  wiierc  every  appliance  oflu.xury  wasmuUipnca 
— pictures,  va>es.  .statues  and  bronze^  abounded,  for  the  apartments  had  all  thr 
ample  proportions  of  a  i^allery.  Battle  .-cene.*,  from  the  great  events  of  the  Italian 
andE«7>ptian  campaigns,  busts  of  celebrated  general.^,  and  portraits  of  sovctl 
of  the  inarKhnih:.  from  the  pencils  o(  Gerard  and  David — but  more  than  all  was  T 
struck  by  one  picture.  It  wa.<  a  likeness  of  Paulinn  herself  in  the  costume  of  a 
Spanitsh  peasant;  never  hadartii^t  caught  more  of  the  character  of  lii^  sahjcc' 
than  in  that  brilliant  sketch  (for  it  w:is  no  more;)  the  proud  tone  of  the  exnrefsion. 
the  lar^e  full  eye.  beaming  a  bri;:hi  deliance.  the  haughty  curl  of  the  lip,  tne  deter- 
mined air  of  the  fi^^ure,  as  she  .«lood  one  toot  in  advance,  and  the  arms  hankie; 
easily  on  either  side,  all  conveyed  au  iraprej<sion  oi'high  rei^olve,  and  proud  deter- 
miruition  quite  her  own. 

I  was  leanim?  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  my  eye  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  painting.  : 
when  1  heard  a  sJii^ht  rustliui?  of  a  dress  near  me.  I  turned  about.  It  was  made- 
inoiselle  hersfdf.  Althout^h  the  lifrht  Af  the  apartment  was  tempered  by  the<fIoseii 
ialousie.'i.  aud  K*arcely  more  than  a  mere  twilis:ht  admitted,  I  cuuld  iierceive ihftf 
she  coloured,  and  Kccnied  confused,  as  she  said— "1  hope  you  don't  think  that  pic- 
ture is  a  likeness?*' 

^'  Aud  yet,"  said  1.  hesitatiui^^Iy,  "there  is  much  that  reminds  me  of  youjlmeoi. 
— I  can  discover '' 

*'  Say  it  frankly,  sir.    Vou  think  that  saucy  look  is  not  from  mere  fancy.   1 
deemed  you  a  close  observer— but  no  matter.    You  liavc  been  ill.  1  trust  yoaire     | 
recovered  again." 

**  Oh,  a  mere  iNiseing  in^lisposition,  which  unfortunately  came  at  the  mofoent  o 
the  court  ball;  you  were  there  of  course." 

*'  Yes,  it  was  there  we  iiad  the  pleasure  to  meet  vour  friend,  the  general:  tw' 
perhaps  this  is  iadiscrecL  on  my  pan.  1  believe,  indeed,  1  promised  ti/ say  no- 
thing of  hini.*' 

*'  The  general !    Do  you  moan  Ooncral  D'Auvcrgne?" 

'*  That  much  I  will  answer  you — I  do  not.  But  a>k  me  no  more  quesliofif 
Your  palieno^^  will  not  be^lIl)nli[led  to  a  In-.'jc  trial;  he  dines  with  us  to-dav."  I 

I  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  pomier  over  iu  my  mind  who  the  general  inqcee     | 
tion  could  be.  ' 

"  TliHre.  pray  do  uoi  w•or^^  youri?eIl  about  wiiai  a  few  moments  will  reveal  fo* 
you  without  iuiv  i;neb>ing.  How  srran'ie  it  is.  the  intense  feeling  of  curiosity  p^' 
pJe  nrc  ufJlicled  with,  wlio  ihe.utelvv.'f  Uiive  t?eciet*.\''  '  i 

''But  i  have  none,  mju\cu\u'\se.\\e.  u\  Vvvi^V  T\ov\t  \\vM\\\\^\\vw\»r  \ 

*' Perhaps/'  rejdied  she  sauc'^\v;*'\u\\  Wte  v:ow\fcv>\3.T  ?:vv^*v^:\^*t^tix^\\«tf» 
tiered  the  salon  at  this  n^mneiw,  wivU  viac\\  o\*  ^^^^^\^^\^1^^'^J^SIS^. 
y  w-ere  either  lueiiibers  oi'  Uio  govervmwiuvvji  »4eM^v^\*owv\it^^.ve&.  '\.>a'««^ 
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SI  herself  sooD  after  made  her  appearance,  and  now  we  onl/  waited  for  tkein* 
/idualso  dktinctively  termed  **my  friend,"  to  complete  the  party. 

*  Pauline  has  kept  oup  secret  I  hope,"  said  the  countess  to  me.  ^'I  shall  ba  sadr 
disappointed  if  any  thins  mars  this  surprise." 

Who  can  it  be?  thought  I,  or  is  the  whole  tkioff  some  piece  of  hadinaee  got  w 
my  expense?  Scarcely  had  the  notion  strunc  me,  when  a  servant  nun^c  wiS 
e- folding  dcrors,  and  announced  Le  General  somebody,  but  so  mumbled  waa  th# 
)rd,  the  nearest  thing  1  could  make  of  it  was  '^Bulletm."  This  time,  howaver, 
r  cariosit^r  suffered  no  iono;  delay,  for  quickly  aitef  the  announcement*  a  Roi:tIy 
psonage  man  English  uniform  entered  hastily, and  approaching  ntadame,  kis*- 
her  hand  with  a  most  gallant  air;  then  turning  to  mademoiselle,  he  performed 
imilar  ceremony.  All  this  time  my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  him,  without  my 
ingable  to  make  the  most  remote  guess  as  to  who  he  was. 

*  Must  I  introduce  3rou,  gentlemen ?''  said  the  countess.    "Captain  Burke." 

'  Ehl  what!  my  old  friend-^my  boy  Tom;  this  you,  with  all  that  moustaclie;  de- 
tltedto  s^e  you,"  cried  the  large  unknown,  grasping  me  by  the  handsiOjod  shak- 
;  them  with  a  cordiality  1  had  not  known  for  many  a  year.       '  .  • 

'  Really,  sir,''  said  I,  ''I  am  but  coo  happy  to  be  recognized,  but  a  most,  unfov- 

nate  memory " 

'  Memory,  lad!  1  never  forgot  any  thing  in  my  life.  I  remember  the  doctor 
imng  the  f»now  oil'  his  boots,  the  night  IwaR  born;  a  devilish  cold.  Decembers 
1  lived  nt  Benhungernmud  in  the  Himalaya." 

*  What!"  cried  I.    **Is  this  Captain  Bubbleton,  my  old  and  kind  friend?" 

'  GeneraL  Tom— Lieutenant-General  Bubbleton,  with  your  leave,"  said  he, 

*reeting  me.    "How  the  boy  has  grown!  I  remember  him  when  he  waa  scacee 

high." 

'  But,  my  dear  captain—" 

*  General,  lieutenant-general—" 

*  Well,  lieutenant-general,  to  what  happy  chance  do  we  owe  the  pleasure  of 
iinff-you  here?" 

*  War,  boy,  the  old  story;  but  we  shall  have  fime  cnbuj^h  to  talk  over  thesa 
Dgs^  and,  1  see.  we  ere  detaining  the  countess."    So  saymg,  the  generaLgave- 

arm  to  madame,  and  led  ^e  way  towards  the  dinner,  whither  we  followed^! 
i'jitate  of  surprise  and  astonishment  that  left  me  unable  to  collect  my  focuitiiir 
aconsklerabic  time  afler. 

Although  the  party,  with  the  exception  of Bnbbleton,  were  French,  he  himselfV 
WBB  his  wont,  j?upported  nearly  the  whole  of  the  conversation;  and  if  his  French . 
.8  none  of  the  most  accurate,  he  amply  made  up  in  volubility  for  all  accidents  of' 
immar.  It  appeared  he  had  been  three  years  at  Verdun  a  prisoner;  thotigh 
w  he  came  there,  whence,  and  at  what  exact  period,  there  was  no  discovering;. 
t  now  his  arrival  at  Paris  was  an  event  equally  shrouded  in  mystery,  for  no  ne- 
tiations  had  been  opened  for  his  exchange  whatever,  but  he  had  had  the  elo- 
snce  to  persuade  the  pr^fet  that  the  omission  was  a  mere  accident,  some  blm»- 
r  of  the  war-oftice  people,  which  he  would  rectify  on  his  arrival  at  Paris;  and 
sre  he  was,  though  with  what  prospect  of  reaching  England,  none  but  one.  of 

inventive  genius  could  possibly  guess. 

■ie  was  brimful  of  politics,  ministerial  secrets,  state  news  and  government  in» 
itions,  not  onlv  as  regarded  England,  but  Austria  and  Russia,  and  communioa^ 
I-  in  deep  conffdence  a  grand  scheme,,  by  which  the  Fox  ministry  were  to  m- 
irtalisce  themselves,  which  was  by  giving  up  Malta  to  the  Bourbons— Loui» 
I^III.  to  be  kinff— Gaza  to  be  a  kino  of  dependency  to  be  governed  by  alieutenaoi- 
neralj^whom  "he  would  not  name;"  finishing  his  glass  with  an  ominous  loeJc  bb- 
spoke— thence  he  wandered  on  to  his  repugnance  to  state  and  dislike  to  any 
vernmeiit  function,  illustrating  his  (piiet  tastes  and  simple  habits, by  recounlinff 
arecr  ot  oriental  luxury,  in  which  he  described  himself  as  jiving  tor  years  paat; 
ery  word  he  spoke,  whatever  the  imprcpsion  on  othorF,.bringin§f  mc  back  most 
cioly  to  my  boyish  days  in  the  old  barrack  where  firet  I  met  him.  Years  had 
t  cultivated  his  talentc;  his  visions  v.'rre  holder  and  more  darins  than  ever, 
die  he  hail  clia^tenrd  down  his  luirritd  Jtnd  excited  tone  of  narrative  to  a  quiet 
w  of  uncxajrgorared  ilescripiion,  which,  taking  his  age  and  appearance  into  ac- 
jnt.  it  was  nio??t  dillicnlt  to  discredit. 

VVhetht'T  the  Frenchmen  really  gave  credit  -o  his  revelation?,  or  onlv  from  po- 
mess  alfected  to  do  ir,  at  fir:ft.  1  cannot  bjiv,  but  assnrcdly  ho  put  all  their  cour- 
!V  to  a  rudo  test,  bv  a  little  anecdote,  hclore  iic  lel't  J  he  dinner  room. 
tVhile  speak  injr  ot*'ih«  incmor.ible  siese  oi"  Vi\lcr.«*\ouv\e,5 .  \\\'sYi .  viV  viVvcVC  wv^  ^V    - 
!  French  oi}irn'.^  wus  present,  and  in  a  \\\4\\  c'^mnxvvuA,  \i\\V\iV^^t\  vcv.  ^;^|^^ 
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'' Wc  took  an  officer  of  one  of  your  infantry  regiments*  prisoner,  in  a  eortie  one 
cveninsT,"  said  the  Frenchman.  1  commanded  the  parly,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  darin£:  intrepidity  of  his  escape.  He  leaped  from  the  wall  into  the  fowet  a 
heiglit  of  thirty  feet  and  upwarJs.  Parbleu,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  fire  after 
him,  though  we  saw  that  after  the  sliock  he  crawled  out  upon  his  hands  and  feet. 


]ow«  but  he  never  could  jump  with  me.  Confound  him,  he  has  leit  me  a  souveoir 
also,  though  of  a  different  kmd  from  yours — a  cramp  in  the  stomach  1  ahali  never 
get  rid  of  , 

As  this  seemed  a  somewhat  curious  legacy  from  one  brother  officer  to  another, 
we  could  not  help  callingf  on  the  general  for  an  explanation,  a  demand  Bobbieton 
never  refused  to  gratify. 

"It  happened  in  this  wise,"  said  he,  pushing  back  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and 
seating  himself  wilh  the  easy  attitude  of  your  true  story-teller;  *'thc  night  be- 
fore  the  assault— the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  ifrav  memory  serves  me  right— the 
sappers  were  pushing  forward  the  mines  with  all  dispatch.  Three  immense 
globes  were  in  readiness  beneath  the  walls,  and  some  minor  details  were  only  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  preparations.  The  stormers  consisted  of  four  British,  and 
three  German  re^injcnts — my  own,  the  Welsh  Fusileers,  being  one  of  the  former. 
We  occupied  the  lines  stretcning  from  L'Heraiilt  to  Damis.'' 

The  French  officer  nodded  assent,  and  Bubbleton  resumed. 

"The  Fusileers  were  on  the  right,  and  divided  into  two  parties — an  assaultiiif 
column  and  a  supporting  one— the  advanced  companies  at  half  cannon-shot  from 
the  walls,  the  otners  a  Rttle  farther  ofl.    Thus  we  were— When,  about  half-pasi 
ten,  or  it  might  be  eleven  o^cIock,  we  were  drinking  some  mulled  claret  in  my 
quarters,  a  low,  swooping  kind  of  a  noise  came  stealing  along  the  ground.   We 
listened— it  grew  stronger  andstron°:er;  and  then  we  could  hear  musket  shot,  and 
shouting,  and  the  tramp  of  men  as  if  running.    Out  we  went,  and,  by  Jove,  there 
we  saw  the  first  batialion  in  full  retreat  towards  the  camp.-  It  ^vas  a  sortie  in 
ibrce  from  the  garrison,  which  drove  in  our  advanced  posts,  and  took  several  pris- 
oners.   The  drums  now  soon  beat  to  quarters— the  men  fell  in  rapidly,  and  w« ad- 
vanced to  meet  them;  no  pleasant  affair  either,  let  me  remark,  for  the  night  was 
pitch  dark,  and  we  could  not  even  guess  the  strength  of  your  force.    It  wai  jtut 
then  that  1  was  running  with  all  my  speed  to  come  up  with  the  flank  compaoiei, 
that  my  cover  sergeant,  a  cool  old  Scotch  fellow,  shouted  out — 

**  'Take  care,  sir— stoop  there,  sir — stoop  there.' 

*'But  the  advice  came  too  late.  I  could  just  discern  through  the  gloom  a  some- 
thing black,  hopping  and  bounding  along  towards  mc— now  striking  the  grouod. 
and  then  rebounding  again  several  feet  in  the  air. 

*'  *Stoop,  sir,  down.'  cried  he. 

''But  before  I  could  throw  myself  flat,  plump  it  took  me  here-^over  I  vent, 
breathless,  and  deeming  all  was  finished;  out  miraculous  to  say,  in  a  few  minutei 
after  I  found  inysell  coming  to;  and  except  the  shock,  nothing  the  worse  for  tlie 
injury. 

"  'Was  that  a  shell,  sergeant?  said  I,  *a  spent  shell?' 

^'Na,  sir,'  said  he^  in  his  own  broad  way;  'it  was  naething  o'  the  kind;  it  irai  oo- 
ly  Lieutenant  Stoptord's  head,  that  was  snapped  aff  up  there.' 

**  'His  head!'  exclaimed  we  all  of  a  breath;  'nis  head!' 

"Yes,  poor  fellow,  so  it  was-,  a  d— *-d  hard  kind  ofa  bullet-head,  too.  The  btow 
has  lefl  a  weakness  of  the  stomach  I  suppose  I  shall  never  recover  from:  and  the 
occurrence  being  so  singular,  I  have  actually  never  asked  for  a  pension.  There 
are  people,  by  Jove,  would  throw  discredit  on  it.'* 

This  latter  observation  seemed  so  perfectlv  to  sum  up  our  own  thoughts  on  tbt 
matter,  that  we  really  had  nothing  1 6  remark  on.it;  and  afler  a  silence  ofafev 
seconds,  politely  relieved  by  the  c^untess*hinting  at  coflee  in  the  drawing-rooa., 
we  arose  and  followed  her. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

THE  U\3E  1>^1  CKY\iC\^t». 


AeroHf  _ 
t  the  folio 


I  parted  with  Bubb\eto^lhaV^veI\\l\c)^^Vxom\«fe^vtiVsT^K^L\^\^«^ 
>wing  morniDg;  and  true  lo  Vvv*  ^o^.-^viX^tfi^  xi.^  ^xv^xv^t^  w*i^ 
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k.  t  \ong^  to  hav6  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  him  alone,  ftnd  learnior' 
diligence  of  that  country  which,  young  as  I  had  lefl  it,  was  still  haUovred 
mory  as  my  own. 

y  Jupiter !  this  is  something  like  a  quarter — gilded  mouldings,  frescoes, 
mgs  and  Persian  rugs,  i  say,  Tom,  are  you  sure  you  havn't  madeamj»- 
!>oy,  and  just  imagined  that  you  were  somebody  else— Murat  or  Bermi-. 
example  ?— the  thing  is  far  easier  than  you  may  think ;  it  happened  to  me 
w." 

inquil  on  that  pcore,"  said  1;  "we  are  both  at  home  here,  though  these 
Eire,  as  you  remark,  far  beyond  the  mark  of  a  captain  of  hussars.'* 
►tain  !  whjr,  hang  it,  you're  not  captain  already  ?" 

:o  be  sure';  what  signifies  it?  Only  think  of  your  ovni  rapid  rise  since 
1 ;  you  lyerebut  a  captain  then,  and  to  be  now  a  lieutenant-seneral  !** 
ue,  very  true,"  said  ne,  hurriedly,  while  he  bustled  abouttne  rt>om,  ex- 
he  furniture,  and  inspecting  the  decorations  most  narrowly.  "Capital 
is  must  he,"  muttered  he  between  his  teeth ;  *'not  mVich  pay  I  fancy— but 
plunder  and  private  robbery." 


ih  I  were  but  back  there— that's  all." 

,  sit  down  to  breakfast ;  and  perhaps  when  we  talk  it  over,  some  plan 

jnt  itself  for  your  exchange.^' 

oroughly  haa  I  forgotten  my  friend  when  I  uttered  the  sentiment ;  for 

rashe  seated  at  table  when  he  launched  out,  as  of  old,  into  one  of  his  vis- 

-angues — throwing  forth  dark  hints  of  his  own  political  importance,  and 

vratch  the  emperor  had  set  upon  his  movements. 

y  friend,  the  thin^  is  impossible,"  said  he,  ominously ;  "Nap.  knows  me 

f9  my  influence  with  the  Tories.    To  let  me  escape  would  be  to  blow 

emes  to  the  winds.    I  am  destined  for  the  '  Temple,'  if  not  for  the  guil-* 

emnity  of  his  voice  and  manner  at  this  moment  was  too  much  for  me, 
hed  outright. 

m  may  laugh — so  does  Anna  Maria." 
Mies  Bubblcton  here,  too  ?" 


ers— I'm  too  much  for  old  Fouche  yet,  depend  upon  it -Tom." 

1  vain  J  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  circumstances  led  him  to  believe 


ispected  by  the  government ;  neither  was  I  more  fortunate  to  discover 
St  became  a  detenu.  The  mist  of  imaginary  events,  places  and  people 
lad  conjured  up  around  him,  prevented  his  ever  being  able  to  see  his 
low  clearly  anyone  fact  connected  with  his  present  position.  Dark  hints 
!s— suspicious  inuendoes  of  concealed  eneroie87-H)lotting  prefete  and 
ters  had  actually  filled  his  brain  to  the  exclusion  orever:f  thing  rational 
lable ;  and  I  began  seriously  to  fear  for  my  poor  friend's  intellect 
by  a  change  of  topic  to  induce  a  more  equable  tone  of  thinking,  I  asked 
and. 

ht  there !  They've  banged  'em  all,"  said  he.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
?  himself,  he  added,  with  a  slight  confusion,  '*you  were  well  out  of  that 
)m.  Your  old  friend  Barton  had  ^  warrant  lor  you  the  morning  yott 
lere  was  a  reward  of  &ye  hundred  pouhds  for  your  apprehension,  and 
,  too,  for  a  confounded  old  piper,  old  Blast-the-Bellows,  I  think  they  cal- 

!    What  of  him,  Bubbleton  ?    They  did  not  take  him.  I  trust?" 
Jove!    They  hanged  two  fellows,  each  of  whom  they  believed  to  be 
e  was  iti  the  crowd  looking  on,  they  say:  but  he's  at  large  still, and  the 
s.  Barton  docs  rtot  stir  out  at  night  for  fear  of  meeting  nim,  as  the  fel- 
1  old  score  to  settle  with  him." 

all  hopes  of  liberty  would  seem  extin^ished  now,"  said  I,  gloomuf . 
}  as  you  may  take  it,  Tom.    I'm  a  bad  judse  of  these  things ;  but  I  fancy 
an  who  can  live  here,  might  contrive  to  eie  out  life  under  a  British  go- 
though  he  might  yearn  now  and  then  for  a  secret  police— a  cabinet  nqir 
ps  a  ti^hl  cravat  in  t^e  Templq^" 

my  I'nend."  x.       *  • 

re  it  is.   Now,  if  we  were  in  Dame-atieeX,  'we  mV£\\XTitov»fc  vka  Tosaaar 
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ier«  and  the  army,  and  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  oar  heart'i  content,  and  if  Jamajt 
-   O'Brien  waanH  one  of  the  company,  I'd  not  mind  a  bit  at  Barton  tumself." 

"  But  does  England  still  maintain  her  jiroud  tone  of  ascendency  towarda  be^ 
land  7    Is  the  Saxon  tlie  hereditary  lord,  and  the  Celt  the  slave  still  ?" 

*•*  There  a^ain  you  puzzle  me.  Kor  I  never  saw  much  of  this  same  aweiideiM| 
or  slavery  either.  Loyal  people  someway  or  other,  were  usually  in  favor  with  tht 
fipvernm'ent,  and  had,  what  many  thought,  a  most  unjust  proportion  of  the  gom 
tnines  to  their  share ;  but  even  the  others  pot  oflfin  most  cases  easily  too— a  oei4- 
ish  deal  better  than  you  treated  tlioiiic  luckless  Austrians  the  other  day.  Tottkil- 
led  some  thirty  thousand,  and  made  bankrupts  oi*  the  rest  of  the  nation.  ButiboiL 
to  be  sure,  it  was  the  cause  ol'  liberty  you  were  fighting^  for— and  aa  for  the  Itqit- 
jans ** 

'•  Yes  !  but  you  fori^et  these  were  wnrs  not  of  our  seeking.  The  treachery  of 
false-hearted  allies  led  to  these  siid  results," 

*"  I  suppose  no.  Bui  certain  it  ip,  nations,  like  intlividuals,  that  have  a  taste  ior 
fightin;r,  usually  have  the  p:ooil  luck  to  find  an  adversary-^nd  as  your  emperor 
here  Eeems  to  have  learned  the  Donnybrook-fair  trick  of  trailing  his  coat  aflor 
him,  It  would  he  stranire  enouLrli  ii'  noWly  would  °rratify  him  by  standin?  on  iC* 

Without  bein^ahlc  to  sn^'  why,  I  felt  pinued  and  annoyed  at  tne  rone  ofBabU*- 
ton's  remarks,  which. coming  from  one  of  liis  narrow  intclllj'ehre  on  ordinari  to- 
pics, wnrrii'd  me  only  the  more.  1  had  long*  since socu  that  ilie  liberty  with  whick 
m  boyhood  1  was  iriliituaicd^had  nocxisicncc  save  in  the  dreams  of  ardent  patriot- 
ism— that  the  great  and  the  mighty  felt  ambition  a  sroal  and  jAOwer  a  birthright— 
that  the  wairli-wordt:  of  freedom  were  iubcribrd  onT)anneri»\  wjien  tlie  sen:imeatp 
had  died  out  u\'  mrrrs  hearts,  while,  a^  a  pat>h:ion,  the  more  dazzling  one  ofphrf 
:made  every  otlirr  pale  before  it,  and  that  the  calm  head  and  moderate  judgment 
could  scarce  survive  contact  with  the  intoxicating  triumphs  of  a  nation's  sue- 
cesscfe'. 

»•  Such  wap,  indeed,  the  real  chanj^e  Napoleon  had  wrought  in  France.  Their 
enlhuf>-iasm  could  not  rt'st  c  Hitcnt  with  national  liberty,  (flory  alone  could  satisfy 
A  nation  drunk  with  victory.  A<raiMst  the  stern  followers  of  the  republican  era* 
ihc  soldiers  of  the  Sanibrc  and  Meuwc— the  men  of  Gemappe — he  had  arrajreff 
the  ardent,  hi£(h-spirited  youth  of  the  consulate  and  the  empire — the  herofi  of 
Areola,  of  Kivtjli.  of  (^airo  and  Austerlitz.  How  vain  to  discuss  questions  of  fa- 
cial order  or  national  freedom  with  the  cordoned  and  flittering  bands  whonf 
monarchy  and  kingdoms  among  the  prizes  of  their  anihition!  And  even  I,wbi^ 
had  few  ambitious  hopes— how  had  the  ardor  (hat  once  stimulated  me.  and  Mine 
to  the  soldier's  life,  how  had  it  given  way  to  the  mere  conventional  aspirings  of  ft 
class!  The  srade  of  colonel  wais  far  oftener  in  my  thous^hts  than  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  crofis  of  ihe  Legion  would  have  reconciled  me  to  much  thatinnqf 
calmer  judgment  I  might  deem  harsh  and  tyrannical. 

"  Believe  me.  Tom,  said  Buhleton.  who  saw  in  my  silence  that  his  observation* 
had  their  weight  with  me,  *'  believe  me,  my  philosophy  is  Ihe  true  one — never  t» 
jiieddlc  Aviiere  you  cannot  serve  yourself,  or  some  ol' vour  friends.  The  worldwil 
always  consist  of  tw^o  iKirties — one  governing,  the  othergoverned.  Webelongtt 
the  latter  category,  and  shall  only  get  into  a  scrape  by  poking  our  heads  whera 
thfiy  have  no  business  to  be." 

*  Why  a  few  moments  since  vou  were  full  of  state  secrets  and  plots,  and  secret 
treaties,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides." 

'  To  be  sure  I  was:  and  for  whose  interest,  man — for  whoasc  sake?  Geor^gt 
Frederick  Augustus  Bubbleton'p.  Ajr,  no  doubt  of  it.  Here  am  I  a  detentt^vu 
have  been  these  two  years  and  a  haU*  wasting  away  existence  at  Verdun,  white 
.my  property  ih  going  to  the  devil  from  sheer  neglect.  My  West  India  cstateit 
■who  can  say  how  I  sliall  find  them  ?  My  Calcutta  property  the  same.  Then  there'* 
that  fee-simple  thing  in  ISorfnIk.  But  I  can't  even  tliink  of  it.— Well.  I  verily  be- 
lieve no  sinsrie  step  has  been  taken  lor  mv  release  or  exchansce.  The  Whigs,  yoa 
know,  will  do  nothing  for  me.  I  mav  tell  you  in  confidence."— here  he  dropped  hii 
voice  10  a  low  wliisr>er,— "  I  may  tell  you,  Charles  Fox  hates  mo:  but  more  of 
this  another  time.  What  was  I  io  do  in  all  this  nsess  of  trouble  and  raisfortoneT 
Stand  still  and  he^ir  it  ?  xXd,  faith,  that's  not  Bubbleton's  policy?  You'd  never 
^uess  what  I  did."' 
'    'I  fear  not." 

•*Well  it  chiinccd  tliaL  some  little  literary  labors  of  mine— (you  know! dally 

sometimes  witii  the  mii^e) — became  known  to  the  prefet  at  Verdun.    I  saw  that 

they- watch rd  me.  and  consequemlv  I  madii  cre.at  etV^«^(^?  at  Kocrecy.  concealioj 

^y  papi  rs  in  ihc  ehimr»ey,  uiu\er\\\o  (^oo^aev^\\^w^\\cv\^\x^\\\^A\v\wJ^^K  vksc**'^ 

aJH] goon     The  bait  took   lliet  im\i\e  ;v  re^vAwt  v>v.';vtv:V\  ~^I'f-^  ^'^  ^^^"^^ 

Bcaa  on  aj  /me  pacKdgcs,  wiu  eci\x\V\OTVMp\i> V)w\*.    Y>witiT^>i\>.^«\^a«fc 
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lobmiwioo;  offered  to  reveal  all  to  the  minister  for  forei^ti  affaire;  and  accordinfflj 
they  seot  me  up  here  with  an  escort.  What  would  hsLve  come  next  I  cannot  tell 
f^  if  Anna  Sferia  had  not  found  out  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  trumped  up  some 
itory.  to  him,  so  that  he  interfered,  and  we  are  now  living  at  the  Rue  des  Cano- 
cneR  but  how  lon^  we  shall  be  there,  and  where  they  may  send  us  next,  I  wish  I 
M>al(l  only  f^uess." 

A  (ew  minutes'  consideration  satisfied  me  that  the  police  were  concerned  Ia 
Babbleton's  movements;  and  knowin?  at  once  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  s>uch  a  source —were  merely  noldioghin\  up  for  some  occasion,  when  they 
Bcnid  make  use  ofhim  to  found  some  charge  asainet  the  British  government — a 
nHUMBuvre  constantly  employed,  and  always  successful  with  the  Parisians,  when- 
ever an  explanation  \)ecamc  nccesi»ar)[  in  the  public  papers. 

It  would  have  served  no  purpose  to  impart,  these  suspicions  of  mine  to  Bubble- 
ton  himself;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  inevitably  have  destroyed  all  clue  to  their 
cenfirmation  b^^'  some  false  move,  had  1  done  so.  With  this  impression,  then,  I 
reeolved  to  watt  patiently— watrh  Events,  and,  when  the  time  came,  see  what  best 
could  be  done  towards  enecting  his  liberation. 

As  I  was  dieiposed  to  place  more  reliance  on  Miss  Bubbleton's  ptatements  tbftA 
those  of  her  imiigin:itive  brother*  I  usrecd  to  his  proposal  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and 
accordingly  we  set  out  tocef  her  for  the  ''Rue  des  CApucines.*^ 

Lieutenant-General  Buhblcton's  quarters  were  by  no  means  of  that  imposing 
sbarscter  which  bctitted  his  rimk  in  the  British  armv.  Traversing  a  dirty  court- 
yard, strewed  with  tire- wood,  we  entered  a  little  gloomy  pas:sage,  from  which  a 
itilf  gibomier  stair  ascended  to  the  topmost  regions  of  the  hou.'se,  where,. unlock- 
ing^ a  door,  he  pushed  me  before  him  into  a  small,  meanly- furnished  apartment,  the 
centre  of  which  was  o(',cupied*by  a  little  iron  stove,  whose  funnel  pierced  the  ceU- 
iofp  above,  and  gave'thc  chamber  somewhat  the  ait*  of  a  ship's  cabin.  Bubbleton, 
however,  either  did  not  or  would  not  perceive  any  want  ot  comfort  or  propriety 
in  the  whole;  on  the  contrary,  he  strode  the  floor  with  the  step  of  an  emperor,  and. 
placed  the  chair  for  me  to  »'a  on  as  though  he  were  about  to  seat  mc  on  a  throne^ 
while  exchansring  his  coat  lor  a  most  ragged  dressing-gown,  he  threw  himself  on 
an  M  sofa  with  such  energy  of  ease,  that  the  venerable  article  of  furniture  ercnJi- 
edand  groaned  in  every  jomt.  "She's  out,"  said  he,  with  a  toss  of  his  thumb  to 
a  half-open  door,  ''gone  to  take  astrolt  in  the  Tuileries  for  half  an  hour,  so  that 
we  riiall  have  a  little  chut  before  she  comes.  And  now,  what  will  ye  take?— a  tit- 
tle efaerry-and- water — a  glass  of  maraschino  ?  eh ! — or  what  say  you  to  a  nip  of 
real  Nantz  ?" 

**Nothing,  my  dear  friend ;  you  forget  the  hour,  not  to  speak  of  my  French  eda- 
caUon." 

••Oh,  very  true,"  said  he.    "When  I  was  in  the  46th "  when  he  had  uttered 

the»e  wordsj  he  stopped  suddenly,  hesitated  and  stammered,  and,  at  last^fairlj- 
ovaroome  With  confusion,  he  unfolded  a  huge  pocket-handkerchief,  and  blew  hur 
ooee  with  the  sound  of  a  cavalry  trumpet,  while  he  resumed,  ''we  had  a  habit  ia 
the  M  45th— a  deuced  had  one,  I  confess— of  a  mess  breakfast  that  began  afler  pa- 
raii  and  always  ran  into  luncheon — but  hush!  here  she  comes,"  cried  he,  ia  eri- 
delit  delight  at  the  interruption  so  opportunely  arriving.  Then  springing  up,  he 
threw  open  the  door,  and  called  out— ''I  say,  Anna  Maria,  you^H  not  guess  who's 
here  T' 

Bither  the  ascent  of  the  steep  stair  called  for  all  the  lady's  spare  lungs;  or  the 
queetion  had  little  interest  for  her,  as  she  certainly  made  no  reply  whatever,  bat        • 
coBtfooed  to  mount  step  by  step,  with  that  plodding  monosyllabic  pace  one  fails  in- 
to at  ^e  highest  of  six  flights. 

'•Jio,**  cried  he  aloud— *  no,  you're  wrong— it  is  not  Lauderdale."  Then  tunif- 
iofftowardsme,  witha  finger  to  his  nose,  he  added,  with  pantomimic  action— 
'^he  thinks  you  are  Yarmouth.  Wrong  a^ain.  by  Jove !  What  do  you  say  to 
Tom  Burke— Burke  of  'Ours,'  as  I  used  to  call  him  long  ago?" 

By  this  time  Miss  Bubbleton  had  reached  the  door,  and  was  holding  the  handle 
to  recover  her  breath  after  the  fatigue  of  the  accent.  *  Even  in  that  momentary 
glance,  however,  1  recognized  her;  nothing  altered  by  time;  she  was  the  same 
crabbed)  cross  grained  looking  personage  I  remembered  years  before.  She 
carried  a  little  basket  on  her  arm,  of  which  her  brother  hastened  to  relieve  her, 
and  showed  no  little  concern  to  remove  it  out  of  sight.  Being  divested  of  this,  she 
held  out  her  hand,  and  saluted  me  with  more  cordiality  than  I  looked  for.  ScatCAr  . 
ly  had  our  ffreetings  been  exchanged,  when  Bvihhlelon  V^toVc \n! — 

'*J  have  tnid  him  every  thitifr,  Anna  Maria.  He  Vv\o\\«  \\\<i  viY\o\^  ^^-aAX— tn^xvsi^ 
a  boring  bim  with  anv  more,  I  say,  isn't  he  grown  proA\s^ov«.Vf  >wv^^t'^V^^'^^^ 
tmdy—juat  think  of  that "  ^        ,  -j^titf^ 

""And  so,  eir  you've  heard  of  the  sad  predicament hla  ioft^  \«»\a wxtBDX>»^«»»^ 


ggg       ,  TOM  BURKE  OF  «'0UR8." 

"Hush!  hush!  Anna  Maria,"  cried  Bubblcton;  ''no  rionsense,  .oldfrirl.  Burke 
will  put  all  to  rights— hc'a  aide-de-camp  to  Murat.  and  dines  with  him  every  day 
-eh.  Tom  r       ' 

''What  ii'ho  he  ?-'  interrupted  the  lady,  without  permitting  me  time  to  disclaim 
the  lionor.    "How  can  lie  ever " 

'*!  tell  you  it's  all  arranged  between  ut;  and  don't  make  a  fuss  about  noibing. 


thing  so  much,  I  hav'nt  received  five  hundred  pounds  trom  Cornwall  since  this 
time  twelvemonlh8." 

"Tiiat  you  hav'n-t,"  said  the  lady,  as  with  claspeii  hands  and  eyes  fixed  she  sat 
staring  at  the  little  stove  with  the  stern  stoicism  ofa  martyr. 

"She  knows  that,-'  said  Bubbleton,  with  a  nod,  as  if  ^reatful  for  even  so  much 
testimony  in  In's  favor.  "And  as  for  that  scoundrel,  Thistlethwait,  t)ie  West  India 
a^cnti  Fvc  a  notion  he's  broke — not  a  shilling  from  him  either." 

"Not  sixpence,''  echoed  the  lady. 
"  *'You  hear  that,"  cried  he,  overjoyed  at  the  concurrence.    "And  the  fact  is— 
you'll  smile  when  I  tell  you— but,  upon  my  honor,  its  true— I  am  actually  hard  up 
for  cash." 

The  idea  tickled  him  so  much,  and  seemed  so  ludicrous  withal,  that  he  fell  back 
on  the  sola,  and  lau^^hed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  Not  so  Miss  Bubbleton: 
her  j^rim  tUce^rew  more  fixed,  every  feature  hardened,  as  if  becoming  tftooe, 
while  <rradually  a  sneer  curled  he^  thin  lip,  but  she  never  B(K>ke*a  word. 

'iMl  hot  spciik  of  the  annovance  of  bein^  out  of  England,  nor  the  loss  of  inflo- 
ence  a  man  sustains  after  a  lon^ -absence."  said  Bubbleton,  as  he  paced  the  room 
with  his  hands  decpthrust  in  his  dressings-gown  pockets.  ''These  are  things  one 
can  feel,  and  as  for  me,  they  weigh  more  on  my  mind  than  mere  money  considera- 
tions." 

^But,  General, "  said  I. 

"^General!"  echoed  the  lady,  with  a  start  roun|j,  and,  holding'up  both  herhaod& 
'''General!  You  huv^u't  been  such  a  fool-'it's  nOt  possible  you  could  be  stich  a 

fool " 

"Will  you  please  to  be  quiet,  old  damsel,"  sai4  Bubbleton,  with  more  of  banh- 
'  ness  than  he  had  yet  used  in  his  manner.    ''Can  you  persuade  yourself  tomiod 
your  own  household  concerns,  and  leave  George  Frederick  Augustus  BubUetOD 
to  manage  his  own  matters  as  he  deems  best?'^ 

Here  he  turned  short  round  towards  me^  and  throwing  up  his  evebrowa  to  the 

full  height,  he  touched  his  forehead  knowingly  with  the  tip  of  his  rore-fingerl  and 

uttered  the  word^^,  "You  understand— poor  thing!"  concluding  the  pantomime 

with  a  deep  sigh,  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  chest,  while  he  added  somethiogin 

,    a  low  whisper  about  "a  fall  from  an  elephant  when  she  was  a  child."    . 

"Mr.  Burke ,*will  you  listen  to  me?"  said  the  ladv,  with  an  energy  of  voice  and 
manner  there  was  no  gainsaying — ''listen  to.  me  for  five  minutes,  and.nrobablyi. 
short  as  the  time  is,  1  may  be  able  to  put  you  in  possession  ofa  few  plain  facts  eoo- 
«erning  our  position,  and  if  you  have  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  serve  14 
'   you  may  then  know  how  best  it  can  be  done." 

Bubbleton  made  me  a  sign  to  gratify  her  desire  of  loauaciousness,  while,  witha 
most  expressive  shrug,  he  intimated  that  I  should  prooably  hear  a  very  incohe- 
rent statement.  This  done/ he  lighted  his  hteerechaum,  wrapped  his  ragged  robe 
de  chambre  around  him,  and  lay  down  full  length  on  the  sofa,  with  the  air  M'amia 
who  had  fortified  himself  to  undergo  any  sacrifice  that  might  be  demanded  at  hit 
h&mds,  taking  care  the  while  to  assume  his  position  in  such  a  manner  that  he coqU 
exchange  glances  at  me  without  his  being  observed  by  his  sister. 

"We  came  over,  Mr.  Burke,  odIv  a  few  months  before  the  war  broke  ont,  aniL 
like  the  rest  of  our  countrymen  ana  women,  were  made  detenus.    This  was  bad 
enough,  but  my  wise  brother  made  it  far  worse;  ^or  instead  of  giving  his  name, 
with  his  real  rank  and  position,  he  would  call  himself  a  lieutenant-general,  affwt 
to  have  immense  wealth,  and  great  political  influence.    The  consequence  was* 
when  others  were  exchanged  and  sent  home,  his  name  not  being  discoverable  Id 
any  English  list,  was  passed  overj  while  his  assumed  fortune  involved  us  in  every 
expense  and  extravagance,  and  his  mock  infportance  madeus  the  object  of  the  m- 
cretnolice.  who  never  ceased  to  watch  and  spy  after  us." 
''Capital,  excellent,  by  Jovcl"  cried  BubU^lou^cis  he  rolled  forth  a  long  carl  of 
Mae  amoke  irom  the  angleorhis  moulU— *B\\«ia«AtwvT^\iViN?'' 
,.  'J,oughl  to  have  told  you  before;^  Ba\d V\ve \jiii>r »  ^?^C?^1S^^^^^^«^ 
^ hi9 interruption,  "that  he  was  oV>Vig:^A  \o  ae\\ o\3l\.  o^  \.\v^  '^^^^'^^vS'^^^^^^^Sk 
«»«e  Cro/U,'whom  you  may  remcSbeT^YvaV^v^r  ^^xx^nwi  %\^\\a^\«.v»«-*^ 
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even  to  the  sale  ofliis  commigfiion.  This  was  the  cjuirc  of  our  coming  abroad;  so 
that,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  giving  himself  these  aira  of  pretended  great- 
ness, we  were  ruined." 

"Upon  iDV  life,  she  believes  all  that,"  whispered  Bubbleton,  with  a  wink  at  me. 
"Poor  old  thing!  I  must  get  Larrey  to  look  at  hep." 

"Happily  or  unhappily— who  shall  sav  which— there  was  a  greater  fool  even 
'than  liimeelf  in-the  village,  and  he' was  the  Maire,^  This  wise  functionary  became 
alarmed  at  the  piles  of  papers  and  rolls  of  manuscripts  that  were  seen  about  our 
raomsy-aDd  equally  suspicious  about  the  dark  hints  and  mysterious  inuendoes  he 
threw  out  from  time  to  time.  The  pr6fet  was  informed  ofit,  and  the  result  was, 
an  order  for  our  removal  to  Paris.  Here,  then,  we  are,  with  what  destiny  before 
Qi  who  shall  tell:  for  a6  he  still  persists  in  his  atrocious  nonsense,  and  calls  himself 
major-general " 

^Lieutenant-general,  my  dear,-'  said  Bubbleton,  mildly;  "I  never  was  major- 
generaL" 

"Is  it  not  too  bad?'  said  she— * 'could  any  patience  endure?" 

"Don't  be  violent— take  care,  Anna  Maria,"  said  he,  rebukingly;  'Totts  said  I 
should  use  restraint  again,  if  you  showed  any  return  of  the  ijaroxvsm.  That*! 
the  way  she  takes  it,"  said  he.  in  a  low  whisper— "with  a  blinking  about  the  eyeii 
and  a  pattering  of  the  feet.  Bathe  your  temples,  (Jear,  and  you'll  be  better  pres- 
ently* 

Anna  Maria  sat  still,  not  uttering  a  word;  and  actually  fearing  by  a  gesture  to 
encoorage  a  commentary  on  her  manner. 

"Sometimes  shell  mope  for  hours."  muttered  he  in  my  ear;  "at  others  she's 
fbrioDB— there's  no  saying  how  it  will  turn.  You  wouldn't  like  a  pipe?— I  forgot 
to  ask  you." 

"And  worse  than  all,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  tem- 
per/^he  is  supposed  to  bigsa  spy  of  the  police.    1  heardit  myeelf  this  morning." 

"Eh!  what!"  exclaimed  Bubbleton,  jumping  up  in  an  etstacy  of  delight.  "A  spy! 
ByJoveMkjiew  it.  Lord!  what  fellows  they  are,  these  French:  not  two  days 
here  vet,  and  they  discovered  I  was  no  common  man.  Eh,  Burjce.  Maybe  I 
bavVt  frightened  them,  my  bov.  It's  not  every  one  would  create  such  a  senta- 
tioo.  let  me  tell  you— I  knew  I'd  do  it." 

MiM  Bubbleton  looked  at  him  for  an  instant  with  a  sneer  of  the  most  withering 
contempt,  and  then,  rising  abruptly,  lefl  the  room;  hut  the  general  little  cared  for- 
■Qch  evidences  of  ner  censure;  he  danced  about  the  room,  snapping  his  fingers, 
and  chuckling  with  self-satisfaction— the  thought  of  being  believed  to  be  a  police 
•pyjriving  him  the  most  intense  and  heartfelt  pleasure. 

7ohe  has  moments,  Tom,  when  she's  downright  clear-ryou'd  not  think  it,  bat 
sometimes  she's  actually  shrewd;  you  saw  how  she  hit  upon  that," 

Would  that  her  brother  wrus  favoured  with  some  of  these  lucid  intervals,  was 
tbe  thought  that  ran  through  my  head  at  the  moment;  for  I^  knew  better  than  ha 
dkl  how  needful  a  clearer  brain  and  sharper  facultiqs  than  his  would  be  to  escape 
She  snares  his  folly  and  vanity  were  spreading  around  him. 


^fflth  me  at  the  Luxembourg  the  nexttlay,  we  parted. 


At  I  sauntered  homewards,  I  was  surprised  how  difficult  I  found  it  to  disabuse 
i&y  mind  of  the  absurd  insinuations  Bubbleton  had  thrown  out  against  his  sister's 
ganity;  for,  though  well  knowing  his  fondness  for  romanc-e,  and  his  taste  A>r  em- 
t^ellirament  on  everv  occasion,  lyet  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  her 
^Nldity  of  manner  might  only  be  another  feature  of  eccentricity,  just  as  extrava- 
4Cant,but  difiering  in  its  tendencies  from  his  own. 

To  assist  him,  whose  kindness  to  myself  of  old  I  never  ceased  to  remember 
"^ith  gratitude,  was  my  firm  resolve;  but  to  ascertain  his  exact  position  was  all 
{jsBButial  for  this  purpose,  and  1  could  not  help  saying  half  alond,  ''If  I  had  but 
a!>iiehesne  here  now."  i.,    r 

"Speak  ofthe  devil,  mon  ami,"  said  he,  drawing  his  arm  within  mme,  while  1 
^vas  scarcely  able  to  avoid  a  cry  of  astonishment. 

"Where  do  you  dine  to-day^  Burke?"  said  he,  in  his  quiet  easy  tone. 

'•But  where  dkl  you  come  Irom,  Duchesne?  Arc  you  long  here?" 

*'Anffwer  my  question  first.    Can  you  dine  with  me?" 

••To  be  sure— with  pleasure."  .  v    v.  •.«; 

rr/ieii  meet  me  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  dos  Ttois  TUe*,  |A  %vs.  vq\wJc^«i 
IV be  joar guide  atlerwarda.    This  is  my  way  nov. — Au  tciooixt. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  .1  found  Duchesne  already  awaiting  m*  wilk, 
a  earrnjTCi  into  which  wc  siepped  and  drove  rdpidly  away. 

"A  omn  ofyour  word,  Biirke^  and,  what  in  iscarcely  less  valuable  in  ihetimeiift 
hve  in,  a  man  of  prudence,  too. ' 

"As  how  the  latter,  nmy  i  nakV^ 

""You  have  not  come  in  uniform,  which  is  all  the  better  where  wearegoiQ|«. 
besides,  it  <rivcs  ine  the  hope  uf  presenting;  you  to  )ny  respected  aunt,  theDochm 
de  Montserrat.  who  will  take  your  black  coat  its  acomi)Iiment  to  the  whole Bour 
boo  dynnnty.  You  must  come  with  me  there,  if  it  only  bo  for  lialf  an  hour.  And 
now  tell  me,  have  you  ever  dined  at  the  'AIoisHon  d'Or?' '' 
"Never,  not  eveii  hoard  of  the  house." 

**Well.  then, you  shall  to-day;  and  meanwhile  I  may  tell  vou,  that,  although ita 
remote  and  little-visited  quarter  of  Paris,  il  stands  unrivalled  for  the  cxceUeoceof 
its  fare,  and  the  rare  delicacy  of  its  wines — a  reputation  not  of  yesterday,  but  of 
some  years'  staiidin«r.  Nor  is  (hat  the  only  thint^  remarkable  about  it,  as  Isiiall 
explain  herealler.  But  come,  how  are  your  friends  at  the  Hotel  Clicby?  and  how 
lares  your  suit  with  mademoiselle?" 

"My  suit!  it  never  was  such.  You  know  to  the  full  as  well  as  I  do  my  preten- 
sionp  aspired  not  half  so  hi^h.'* 

*'So  much  the  better,  and  so  much  the  worse.  I  moan  "the  iormer  for  me^ai  I 
hate  to  have  a  friend  for  a  rival:  the  latter  for  you,  who  ought  to  have  learned  h^ 
thie  time  that  a  liand:>ome  <^irl  and  a  million  oflrancsLare  more  eaeily  won  than  a 
croBHof  the  Lc^i^ion,  or  a  colonel's  epaulette." 

"And  are  you  seriouH,  Duchesne/    Have  you  really  intentions  in  that  quartcrr' 

'"MorbU'uJ  to  be  sure  I  have.  It  is  for  that  I  am  here  in  Paris  in  the  dog:  ^Vf^ 
travelled  one  hundred  ind  twenty  lea<Tues — ay,  and  more,  too,  have  brou^rht  wi^k 
me  my  most  aristocratic  aunt,  who  never  remembers  in  her  life  to  have  seenibll* 
geown  leaves  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  I  knew  what  an  ally  she  would  be  in  tte 
negotiation,  and  so  I  managed,  through  some  friends  in  the  bureau  of  the  mioi^ 
ter,  to  give  her  a  rare  fright  about  an  estate  of  hers,  which  by  Bome  accidentia- 
caped  confiscation  in  the  revolution,  and  which  nothing  but  the  greatest  efforta 
oo  ber  part  could  now  rescue  from  the  fang^s  of  the  crown.  You  may  be  sure  ijbt 
is  not  particularly  in  love  with  the  present  government  on  this  score;  butthetricJC 
secures  her  speaking  more  guardedly  than  she  has  the  habit  of  doing,  beekleaii^ 
ducing  her  to  make  acquaintances  nothing  but  snch  a  threat  would  accompliih." 

'*You  intend,  then,  she  should  know  Madame  de  Lacostellerie?^ 

"Of  course.  *  I  have  already  persuaded  her  tliat  the  Hotel  Clichy  is  the  pivot  oft 
all  Paris,  and  that  nothing  but  consummate  tact  and  management  oa  her  iHut  inl 
succeed  there." 

*^BuC  I  scarcely  thought  you  cared  fpr  mademoisellei  and  never  dfeamed  tf 
your  proposing  to  marry  her." 

"Nor  1  till  about  a  week  ago.    However,  my  plans  require  money,  and  voott 
not  be  encunibered  by  my  having  a  wife.    I  see  nothing  better  at  the  momeat»Uii 
_:_j  :  1  r>  .  i_ .  i  -   .  ^^^  resting-pIacc." 

i  then  the  most  celebratd 

„  _-  ,  for  there  was  no  "table 

d'hote,"  required  that  every  thing  should  be  ordered  before  hand,  and  the  pariiM 
all'dined  separately.  The  expensive  habits  and  extravagant  prices  secured iti 
frequenters  from  meeting  the  class  who  usually  dined  at  restaurants;  and  thii 
gave  it  a  vo^ue  among  the  wealthy  atid  titled,  whose  equ  pages  now. thronged  the 
street,  and  filled  the  "porte  cocherc."  I  had  but  time  to  recogni/.e  the  faccofono  ■ 
of  the  marshals  and  a  minister  oi  state,  as  we  pushed  our  way  through  the  court 
and  entered  a  small  pavilion  beyond  it. 

"I'll  join  you  in  an  instant."  said  Durhepne,aB  he  left  the  room  hastily  aftcrthe 
waiter.    In  a  couple  of  minutes  he.  wvxia  back  a?;ain.     **Come  along,  it's  all  ri«[bl?' 
«■/[/  he,     "i  wish  to  show  you  a  corner  oV  vVve  QV\\\cv\it«i  W\ax.  qv^^j^  vVce.  v^lvifego^ 
^^r  see,  and  wo.  arc  lortunale  in  Rnduv^  \V.  wuoccwvx^'X?'' 

^.  We  recrosBcd  the  court  and  moun\eA  a  Vt\Ts^^.  o^VjaX^ivc  Vo^a.  ^wxVJi^t  ^'^^'^'SS. 
dmeied  ua,by  three  aides  ofaquadmi\s\tVo«.im^^\'it  «>Vik«\\^^Vj  ^^xvw*«»** 
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hi  the  top  of  this,  a  stroAr  door,imrred  and  padlocked,  stood,  which  bete^  opened 
tdiiito  alaree  and  lottf  salon,  opening  hy  three  spacious  windows  on  aterrttee 
that  formed  the  roof  of  the  building.  Some  citron  aiid  orange  trees  wer6  disposoi 
tlu^fVilly  alon^  this,  and  fiHed  the  room  with  t  heir  fragrance. 

'^  Here.  Antoine,  let  us  be  served  here,"  said  Duchesne  to  the  waiter;  "  Ilnrre 
dready  given  orders  about  the  dinner.  And  now,  Borice,  come  oat  here.  ^Vlafc 
ttdhV  you  of  that  viewr 

Scarcely  had  I  set  foot  oh  the  terrace  when  I  started  back  in  mingled  admirm- 
ticin  and  amazement.  Beneaih  us  lay  the  great  city,  in  the  mellow  light  of  am 
BTOninj^  in  September.  Clofle,  so  close,  as  actually  to  startle,  was  the  lar^  dome 
of  the  *' Invalides,^  shining  like  a  ball  of  jnolten  gold:  the  j^reat  courtyard  m  front,  • 
libCted  with  figures;  beyond,  ajsrain,  was  the  Seine,  the  surlace  flashing  and  flicker- 
ifig  in  the  sunlight.  1  traced  it  along  to  the  Point  Neuf  and  then  my  eyes  rested 
on  the  Notre  Dame,  whose  tall,  dark  towers  stood  out  against  the  pinkish  «ky, 
white  the  deep-toned  bell  boomed  through  the  still  air.  I  turned  towards  the 
Tuilpries  and  could  see  the  Guard  of  Honour  in  waiting  for  the  emperor*s  appear- 
log.  In  the  gardens  hundreds  were  parsing  and  repassing,  or  standing  nrpnnd  the 
ImTid  which  played  in  front  of  lite  pavilion.  A  tide  of  population  poured  across  tire 
bridges  and  down  the  Htreets,  along  with  equipages  and  horsemen  dashed  impeto- 
DUsiy  onward.  There  was  all  the  life  and  stir  of  a  mighty  city;  its  i^ognds  dulled 
bff  distance,  hut  blended  into  one  hoarse  din^  like  the  ihr-offseaac  night 

**  You  don'r  know,. Burke,  that  this  was  a  favorite  reyort  ofthe  courtiers  offhe 
last  reign.  The  gay  young  'Garde  du  Corpj?,'  the  gallant  youths  of  the  royal 
household,  co ni> tan tly  dined  here.  This  terrace  we  now  stand  on  once  held  apar- 
tf  who  cnmc  at  the  invitation  of  no  less  a  personage  than  him  whom  men  call 
CouisXVHI.  It  was  a  freak  ofthe  time  to  pronounce  the  court  dinners  execra- 
ble; and  they  even  «ro  so  far  as  to  say  that  Marie  Anloincttje  hcr&elf  once  planned 
a  party  here— but  this  I  cannot  vouch  for." 

At  this  moment.  Duchesne  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  ofthe  waiters,  who 
cnmc  to  b-ervc  the  dinner.    I  had  not  a  moment  left  me  to  admire  the  beauty  and 
richness;  ofthe  antique  silver  dir:hes  which  covered  the  table,  when  a  gentle  Cop 
at  the  door  attracted  my  atl  ent  ion. 

"  Ha !  Jacotot  himself!"  said  Dnchesne,  as  rising  hastily  he  advanced  to  meet 
the  new  arrival.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  old  man,  much  stooi^ed  by  years,  but  with  an 
air  and  carriage  distinctly  well  bred;  his  white  hair,  brushed  rigidly  back,  fasten- 
ed into  a  (lueue  behind,  and  his  lace  "jabot'^  and  ruffles  bespoke  lum  as  the  rem- 
nant of  a  date  long  past.  His  coat  was  of  blue,  a  shade  somewhat  lighter  than  is 
VMiaHy  worn.  He  wore  also  large  buckles  in  his  shoes,  whose  brilliancy  left  no 
donbt  of  their  value.  Bowing  with  great  ceremony,  he  advanced  .slowly  mto  the  * 
room, 

"You  are  come  to  dine  with  us— is  it  not  so,  Jacotot?"  said  Duchesne  .as  Ite 
tftill  held  his  hand. 

**  Bxcuse  me.  my  dear  chev'alier^the  Count  de  Chambord  and  Edouard  do 
Orarcelles  are  belo  w— 1  have  promised  to  join  them " 

**Andi8  Courcellesherc?" 

**  Yes^*  said  the  old  man,  with  a  timid  glance  towards  whorel  sdt,  and  a  look  as 
ifimploring  caution  and  reserve. 

'^  Oh,  fear  nothing— ;and  that  reminds  me,  I  have  not  presented  my  friend  and 
brother-officer— Captain  Burke,  Monsieur  Jacotot.  You  may  feel  assured,  5acot- 
<lt^  -make  no  mistake  in  the  friends  I  introduce  here." 

The  old  man  gave  a  smile  of  pleasure,  while,  turning  to  me,  he  said — 

**  He  is  discretion  itlielf ;  and  I  am  but  too  happy  to  make  your  acquaiatancet 
And  now,  chevalier,  one  word  with  you." 

He  retreated  towards  the  door,  holding  Duchesne's  arm,  and  whispering  as  he 
went.  Duchesne's  face,  however,  expressed  his  impatience  as  he  spoke,  and  at 
luthe  said— 

*  As  you  please,  my  worthy  friend ;  I  always  submit  to  your  wiser  counsels— «o 
farewell  for  the  present." 

He  looked  afler  the  old  man  as  he  slowly  descended  the  stairs,  and  then  doting 
tho  door,  and  locking  it,  he  exclaimed— 

•*  Parhlpu  !  I  found  it  very  hard  to  listen  to  his  prosing  with  even  a  show  of  pa- 
tienee :  and  was  lialf  tempted  to  tell  him  that  the  Bourbons  could  w'oAV.AVna^^'^iQfc 
•OQpcoold  not." 

•*  T/)<?7iJlf (onsi^wr/flcototis  a  loralist,  I  presutne'T  ^     v^  \— iC^^fc. 

**Ar,  thnt  he  is,  and  bo  are  all  they  who  frequent  tV\'«\\o\\*^.  P^^^  ^^IwiTcSS 
fipJwe  know  it  wetl,  and  no  one  is  more  amused  at  their  e^^^>^^^  v^^^'^^^''^^^^ 
iMaffsthun  Fouche  himeelF.  Now  and  then,  to  be  «viTe,*ome  ^o^^^^^V 
ulbnwiega  than  the  others,  will  come  up  from  l.a  Vendue  asA^^  ^^  *™^ 
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head  a^inst  the  walls  oftlic  Temple,  like  De  Courcellea  there,  who  has  no  other 
business  in  Paris,  except  to  be  <r'jiIlotineii  if  it  were  worth  the  trouble.  Then* 
the  minister  affects  to  stir  himselt'aDil  be  on  the  alert,  just  to  terrify  them;  but  he 
well  knows  that  (ianger  lurks  not  in  this  quarter.  Believe  me,  Burke,  the  present 
rulers  of  France  have  no  greater  security  than  in  the  contemptible  chari^cter  of  all 

their  opponents.  There  is  no  course  for  a  man  of  energy  and  courage  to  adopt 

but  I  a^k  your  pardon/my  dear  friend,  for  this  treasonable  talk.  What  think  you  of 
the  dinner? — the  royalists  would  never  have  fallcnif  they  had  understood  goveriir 
mcnt  as  well  as  '  cuisine.'    Taste  that  'supreme ^^  and  say  if  you  don't  regret  tbe 
Capets;  a  feclinj]:  you  cAn  indulge  the  more  freely  because  you  never  knew  them." 

**I  cannot  comprehend,  Duchesne,  what.are  the  grievances  ]^ou  charge  agaipat 
the  present  government  of  France.  Had  you  been  an  old  courtier  of  the  last  reign 
—a  hanger  on  of.  Versailles  or  the  Tuilcries— the  thing  is  intelligible  ;  but  you,  a 
soldier,  a  man  of  daring  and  enterprise " 

''Let  me  interrupt  you.  I  am  so  only  because  it  is  the  taste  of  the  day;  bat 
I  despise  the  parade  of  military  glory  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of.  I  prefer  the 
period  when  a '  mot'  did  as  muJli  and  more  than  a  discharge  of  *  mitraille,'tind 
men's  '  e^pril'  iind  talent  succeeded  better  than  a  strong  sword-arm  or  a  seat  on 
horseback.  ^  There  were  gentlemen  in  France  once,  my  dear  Burke — ay,par6/«i, 
and  ladies  too.  Not  marchioncRsesofthc(lrum-head,(nor  countesses  of  the  oivouac; 
but  womeir  in  whom  birth  heightened  beauty — whose  loveliness  had  the  added 
charm  of  high  descent  beaming  from  their  bright  eyes  and  sitting  throned  on  their 
lotly  browc — before  whom  our  moustachcd  marshals  had  stood  trembling  and 
ashamed— these  men  w^ho  lounge  so  much  at  case  in  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries! 
Let  me  help  you  to  this  salmi,  it  is  en  L*iuis  ynt7{ze,and  worthy  of  the  regency 
itself.    Well,  then,  a  glass  of  Burgundy." 

*\Your  friend,  MoiiKiour  Jacotut,  seems  somewhat  of  an  original,"  said  I,  half 
desirous  to  change  a  topic  which  I  always  felt  an  Unpleasant  one. 

'*  You  are  not  wrong — lie  is  so.    Jacotot  is  a  thorough  Frenchman ;  at  least. he 
has  had  the  fortune  to  mix  up  in  his  destiny  those  extremes  of  elevated  seDtimeDt . 
and  absurdity  which  go  very  tar  to  compose  the  life  of  my  good  countrymen.  I 
must  tell  you  a  short  anecdote ;  but  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  terrace,  for  to  prevent 
the  interruption  of  servants  I  have  ordered  our  dessert  there?" 

This  was  a  most  agreeable  proposal ;  and  so,  having  seated  ourselves  in  a  little 
arbour  of  orange  shrubs,  with  the  view  of  the  river  and  the  palace  gardens  be- 
neath us,  Duchesne  thus  be^an : — 

"I  am  going  some\^lmt  lar  back  in  history,  but  have  no  fears  on  that  head, 
Burke ;  my  story  is  a  very  brief  one.  Tliere  was  once  upon  a  time  in  France,  a 
monarch  of  some  repute,  called  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  a  man,  if  fame  be  not  un- 
just, whopossessed  the  most  kingly  qualities  of  which  we  have  any  record  id 
books.    He  w^as  brave,  munificent,  high-minded,  ardent,  selHsh,  cruel  and  on- 


I  neeTl  not  tell  you  what  the  ladies  of  his  reij^n  thought  of  him — my  present  bua- 
BOSS  is  with  the  ruder  sex.  Among  the  courtiers  of  tne  day  was  a  certain*Vicoml6  . 
Arnoud  de  Gency  ;  a  young  man  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  won  his  gradcof 
colonel  at  the  siege  ol'Besanpoii,  hy  an  act  of  coolness  and  courao^c  worth  record- 
ing. He  deliberately  advanced  into  one  of  the  breaches,  and  made  a  sketch  of  the 
interior  works  of  the  tbrtitication  while  the  enemy's  shot  was  tearing  ap  the, 
ground  around  him.  When  the  deed  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  interrupted  the  , 
relation,  saying —  ^  ' 

**  *  Don't  tell  me  who  did  this,  for  I  have  made  Do  Gency  a  colonel  for  it.'   So 
rapidly  did  Louis  guess  the  author  of  so  daring  a  feat. 

"  From  that  hour  the  young  colonel's  fortune  was  made.    He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  o^  the  chamber  to  his  majesty,  and  distin^iished  by  almoft 
daily  marks  of  royal  intimacy.    Hisquahties  eminently  fitted  him  for  tbetoneot     ! 
the  society  he  lived  in — he  was  a  most  witty  converscr,  a  good  musician,  and  had, 
moreover,  a  very  hand*:ome  person ;  gifts  not  undervalued  at  'Saint  Germain.^  ^ 

*'  Such  were  his  social  oiialities ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  understand  the  kins  S'   j 
humor,  that  even  La  Vallierc  herself  saw  the  necessity  of  retaining  hira  attM 
court,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  confidant  o^  him  on  several  occasions  of  difficulty. 
Bii\],  with  all  these  favors  of  fortune— when  the  object  of  envy  to  almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  houseliold — Arnoud  dcGeucv  vj«i»  *\x\&iT\i\g  iu  his  heart  one  of  the  rao«^     , 
trj^inff  affiictione  that  can  befaUa  vtouA tomv *o  v\'^t^^\  \\^^V)L%\tv^\»al90verV     j 
-HW  want  8o  pressing,  that  all  the  eVYona  Y\^  <io\3\^jwiVfc,v!\\  vV^s^.^^^v^wwasi^  ^ 
'«/d  practise,  were  barely  6vift\den\  to  v^^yeuV.  W  m\*^?;j  W^ 
««  i'or  spleodor  m  drees  and  eqviipB^^^  viVivtYi  eVuwwiVftivL^  xXit^  v«>jA>i*^^ 
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jured  g;reatly  his  private  fortune ;  while  the  habit  of  high  play,  ^vhich  Louis  enr 
ioara^ed  and  liked  to  see  about  him.,  completed  his  ruin.  The  salary  of  his  ap- 
K>uitinent8  was  merely  enouefh  to  maintain  his  daily  expenditure:  and  thus  was 
le,  with  a  breaking  heart,  obliged  not  only  to  mix  in  all  the  reckless  gaiety  and 
m6lity  of  that  voluptuous  court,  but  still  more  (ax  his  talents  and  his  energies 
or  new  themes  of  pleasure— fresh  sources  of  amusement. 

**  Worn  out  at  length  by  the  long  struggle  between  his  secret  sorrow  and  hia 
iride^  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  King,  and  in  a  few  words  tell  his  majesty  the 
traits  to  which  he  w^  reduced  and  implor^  his  protectioa  To  this  he  was  im- 
pelled not  solely  •on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  also  of  his  only  child,  a  boy  of 
iupht  or  nine  years  old,  whose  mother  died  in  f^iving  him  birth. 

^*  An  occasion  soon  presented  itself.  The  kmgliad  given  orders  for  a  hunting  . 
arty  at  St.  Cloud ;  and,  at  an  .early  hour  of  the  morning,  De  Gency,  in  his  hunting 
!res8,  took  up  his  position  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers  through  which  the  kinff  must 
ass— not  alone,  however — at  his  side  there  stood  a  lovely  ooy,  also  dressad  inthe 
oatiune  of  the  chase.  He  wore  a  velvet  doublet  of  green,  slashed  with  gold  and 
niamented  by  a  broad  belt,  from  which  hung  his  couteau  de  chasse;  even  to  the 
itcon/eather  in  his  cap,  nothing  was  forgotten. 

*'  He  had  not  waited  Ions  when  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  wide:  and  a  mo- 
iient  aAer  Louis  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  the  Marquis  de 
Terneuil,  unhappily  one  of  the  very  few  enemies  Arnoud  possessed  in  the  world. 

"*  Ah,  De  Gency—you  here?'  said  the  king,  sraily.  *  They  told  me  "Brelaa" 
ad  been  unfavourable  lately,  and  that  we  should  not  see  you.' 

*^  *  It  is  true,  sire,'  said  he  with  a  sad  effort  at  a  smile ; '  it  is  only  on  your  majesty 
i)rtune  always  smiles.' 

^^^  Pardie!  you  must  not  say  so ;  I  lost  a  rouleau  last  night.  But  whom  have  we 
lere  V 

*' '  My  8on«  so  please  you,  sire,  my  only  son,  who  desires,  at  an  earlier  age  than 
ven  his  father  did,  to  serve  your  majesty.' 

*' '  How  like  his  mother/  said  (he  king,  pushing  back  the  fair  ringlets  from  the 
oy's  forehead,  and  gazing  almost  fondly  on  his  handsome  features—*  how  like  her 
-she  was  a  Courcelles.' 

"  *  She  was,  sire,'  said  Arnoud,  as  the  tears  fell  on  his  cheek-bone,  and  coursed 
k>wly  along  his  face.  • 

*' '  And  you  want  soooething  for  him,'  said  the  king,  resuming  his  wonted  tone> 
rhile  he  busied  himself  with  his  sword-knot— 'Is  it  not^o  V 

*'  *  If  I  might  dare  to  ask ' 

*•  *  Assuredly  you  may.  The  thing  is  what  can  we  do?  Eh,  Verneuil,  what 
Hij  vou  ?    He  is  but  an  infant.' 

^*  True,  sire,'  replied  the  marquis,  with  a  look  of  respect,  in  which  the  most 
obtle  could  not  discover  a  trait  of  his  sarcastic  nature ;  '  but  there  is  a  place  va- 

•• '  Ah,  indeed ,'  said  the  king  quickly.    '  What  is  it  Y— he  shall  have  it.' 

'*  *  Monsieur  Jacotot,  your  maiestn's  head  cook,  stands  in  need  of  a  turnspit,'  said 
a.  in  a  low  whisper,  only  audible  to  the  king.  , 

".*  A  turnspit!'  said  the  kin^;  and  scarcely  was  the  word  uttered  when,  as  if  the 
rony  was  his  own,  he  burst  into  a  most  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  an  emotion 
tiat  seemed  to  increase' as  he  endeavored  to  repress  it,  when,  at  the  instant,  the 
ftr'de  cfuuse,  then  heard  without,  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  thoughts;  ajnd  he  bur- 
ied forward  with  De  Verneuil,  leaving  De  Gency  ^nd  his  son  rooted  to  the  spot 
-indignant  passion  in  that  heart  which  despair  and  sorrow  had  almost  rendered 
aUons. 

^  His  majesty  was  still  laughing  as  he  mounted  his  barb  in  the  courtyard ;  and 
lie  courtiers,  like  well-bred  gentlemen,  laughed  as  became  them,  with  that  low, 
diet  laugh  which  is  the  meet  chorus  of  a  sovereign's  mirth,  when  suddenly  twa 
Hid  reports,  so  rapidly  following  on  each  other  as  almost  to  seem  one,  startled 
be  glittering  cortege,  and  even  made  the  Arab  courser  of  the-king  plunge  madly 
itheair. 

**  *  Par  St,  Denis  !  Messieurs,*  said  Louis,  passionately,  '  This  pleasantry  of    - 
oars  is  ill  thought  of.    Who  has  dared  to  do  this?' 

**  But  none  spoke.  A  terrified  look  around  the  circle  was  the  onlv  reply  to  the 
iiu^s  question,  when  a  page  rushed  forward,  his  dress  spotted  and  blood-8tained^ 
Jtmce  pale  with  horror —  ^j. 

"  *  Your  majcBty—ab,  aire  /'  said  he,  kneeling— bnl  bo\>b  cYioVe^\ivai^«i»tt'Vi^  <yss»a. 
9i  otter  more.  «  ^    x   ^^«t^ 

"'What  18  thiaJ^willno  oAe  tell?  cried  the  king.aa^c^toTiTi^^  ^^xV^o^^ 
\dQwed  hia  angry  features. 
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*"*  Tour  -maiestv  baa  lost  a  brave,  an  honect  and  a  faithful  foUoircr.  mxt*mii 


[ottsieur  dt  Couum^es.    '  Arnoud  de  Geoc^  it  no  more.' 
/* '  Why,  I  eaw  him  this  instant,'  said  the  King^.    *  He  as 


asked  me  aome  favoorftr 
liis  htrv? 

"'True,  sire,'  replied  DeCoulani^es  mournfully;  bat  he  checked  himself  it 
time ;  for  already  the  well-known  and  dreaded  esprcssion  of  passion  had  msoiBol 
to  the  kin^^  face.  , 

**  *■  DitrmisF  ihe  '^ chaise,''  gentlemen,'  said  he,  in  a  low,th]ck  voice,  'and  do  pL 
~~onAenrde  Vcmeuil,  attend  me.'     « 

*'  The  coritf^e  w*a8  soon  scattered ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Verneuil  followed  (he 
kin?,  with  an  cxprcsfiion  where  fear  and  dread  were  not  to  be  mistaken. 

*'  Mr>nRiuur  do  Verneuil  did.  indeed,  seem  an  altered  man  when  he  appeared 
araon?  his  frienJf?  ttiat  evcninir.  Whatever  the  Idn?  had  said  to  biin  ai^gureaJr  faa^ 
worked  its  due  ell'ert ;  fur  all  Hie  raillery  was  ?one ;  and  even  the  veriest  trifler  of 
the  party  mi^Iit  have  dared  an  encounter  with  wits  which  were  then  subduedaad 
broken.'  Next  morning,  however,  tlieeun  Fhone  brilliantly.  The  kin<r  was  inhigli 
spiritf,  the  i^anie  ahountiod  ;  and  hif:  majcFtv,  with  his  own  hand,  brought  dowi 
eii^lii  pheasants.  The  Marquis  de  Verneuil  could  hit  nothing:  for,  althooc^h  the 
bcFt  mark^mun  of  the  day.  his  hand  t;hook  and  his  ssi^lit  failed  him:  and  the  kiog 
won  fifry  louitj  from  hinibclbrc  they  reached  Saint  Germain. 

*"  Never  wap  there  a  happinr  day' nor  followed  by  a  pleasanter  evening.  The 
kins:  puppt'd  in  MadaiAc  de  Vallifre's  apartment:  tHc  private  band  played  theniof:: 
d«liciotit:  airh-  Jurin»  the  repaint ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  party  retired  to  rest,  no: 
one  brisrhl  dn-itni  was  clouded  by  the  memory  of  Arnoud  de  Gency. 

•*  Here,  odw,  were  1  merely  rrcountinjj  an  anecdote,  I  should  Iftop."  said  the 
chevalier,  **  bu»  must  continue  a  little  longer,  though  all  the  romance  of  my  iftorj 
in  over.  Tlif  Marqui*:  do  Virrnmiil  was  a  {ijood  liaier ;  even  poor  De  Gency>  fati* 
did  not  move  hiin;  and  he  aciually  did  do  wliat  he  had  only  thrciitenrd  iuniorkery 
— he  Hoiit  the  orphan  child  to  l>e  a  turnspit  in  the  roval  kitchen.  Of  course  \ie 
chan«:rd  Wif*  nanie.  The  title  of  an  old  and  honoured  lamily  would  soon  have  be- 
trayed the  foul  dfe<l ;  and  the  boy  was  called  Jacotot,  after  the  chef  himself.  Thf 
kinir  inquired  no  liirtjier  on  the  ^uhject.  Anioud's  name  recalled  too  unpleasant  a 
topic  for  the  lips  of  a  courtier  ever  to  mention  ;  and  the  whole  circum'^tance  woc 
soon  i^ntircly  tor<^ottcu. 

''  ThJK  same  Jacotot  was  the  grandfather  of  my  old  friend  whom  yon  saw  a  few 

linutCK  hince.    Fato  tbat  seems  to  jest  with  men's  detitinies  made  them  as  n 
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ces^ful  at  the  fire  of  the  kitchen  as  ever  their  ancestors  wiere  at  that  of  a  battsrv: 
and  Monsieur  Jacotot,  our  prei?ent  host,  has  not  hrs  equal  in  Paris.  Here  for  yeah 
tlie  youn^rer  members  of  the  royal  family  used  to  sup.  This  room  was  thcif  ft* 
Torite  apartment ;  and  one  evening  when,  at  a  later  sitting  than  usual,  tbe  ruler 
of  the  feast  was  carried  beyond  himself  in  his  praise  of  an  admirable  plat,  he  sei* 
for  Jacotot,  and  told  him  whafteyer  favor  he  should  ask  ho  himself  would  seeiior 
him  at  the  hands  of  the  km^. 

"  This  was  the  lon^-wished-for  moment  of  tfie  poor  fellow's  life.  He  drew  froc 
his  bosom  the  title  daeds  of  his  ancient  name  and  fortune  and  placed  them  io  ikf 
prince's  hand  without  utterins?  a  word. 

"  *  What!  and  are  you  a  De  Gency  T  said  the  prince. 

*'  *  Alas !  I  shame  to  say  it.  I  am.' 

*'  *  Come.ffenilemen.'  said  the  ^y  young  prince,  'a  bumper  tx)  onr  worth\  ttrttii 
whom,  with  GodV  blessing,  I  shall  see  restored  ri<rht  soon  to  his  fittini!: rank ni 
station.  Yes.  Dr  Gency.  my  Ti-ord  upon  it,  the  next  evening  1  sup  here!  ilil! 
brin?  with  me  hif:  majestv's  own  signature  to  these  title-deeds.  Make  place,  gril- 
tlemen,  and  let  him  <«it  down." 

"Hut  poor  Jacotot  was  too  much  excited  by  his  feelings  of  joy  and  pratitude.iai 
he  rushed  from  the  room  in  a  torrent  of  tears. 

"The  evening  the  prince  spoke  of  never  came.  Soon  after  that  comtnenrtdtk 
troubles  of  thf  royal  family — the  dresidlul  events  of  Versailles — the  flight  tp  ?»• 
ennes — the  HJth  of  Aujrust — a  horrible  catalogue  I  cannot  bear  to  trace.  There. 
7ond^r.  where  now  the  groups  are  loitering  or  t^ittins' around  in  happy  knoi*-' 
there  iliod  Louis  XVI.  The  prince  1  spoke  of  is  in  cxue.  They  call  uim  Lobb 
XVIll ;  but  he  is  a  king  without  Ti  kingdom. 

"But  Jncniot  lives  on  in  hope ;  he  has  waded  through  all  ilic  terrors  of  thcfwr 
hit  ion;  /ifhas^ren  the  guiUolinc  cTec\eAv\\\tvo*vW\ot^Vvvs  door,  and  beheUto 
formvr  /riVriils  led  one  by  one  lo  \\\e  s\a\i5\\V«t.    '\'«\c^.  n«^*  >wi  Vv\tMBd&  Vb^.^»iRb 
mui  twict-  wiifi  \\\^  life  saved  bv  some  aAuVvrct  oV  \\\%  '  t\\\Avtfi:    ^>\\.  v^\\«m^^ 
him  triah  wire  inferior  to  iUc\\ei\rv-buTwt\sy\V'^^^^^}\^^^^^^ 
cupicil  by  the  hlood  of  St.  L;ni\6  uow  occviv^e^i  \>V^^^^^Vi^^ 
oiurut  and  Kobespierre  frequenied  Vua  Viouae  •,  ;^xv^^ait^ifcVi^isv  vm«*^^^ 
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ut  dining  there.  ThiR,  I  verily  believe  wai  a  heavier  affliction  thFtn  bdt  of 
Tionnl  iullerjnn;  and  I  liave  often  heard  him  recount,  wiih  no  reianed  hot- 
K  Bi'.encH  wrliirli  look  plaue  arnons  the  '  incroyahlea,'  an  they  culled  them- 
1,  irliDBe  org'ips  Ue  contrasted  bo  unFarourubly  with  the  more  polialied  ex- 
<  or'hi^re^l  v:?itor».  Throug-h  all  the  anarchy  orihallcurrul  period— tlirough 
:arcc  Icsa  8;iH2uinriry  linniol'llie  Directory— I hrouffh  (he  lon^  dreary  op- 
ion  ot'theconKukle-niid  now, in  the  more  grindinir  t^Tuiinv  ol' ihe  empire, 
pesi  iiye,  etill  ho|iei<  on.  that  the  day  will  come  when,  from  the  hands  ol  the 
limneir,  hn  Khali  receive  his  bn^biiried  ran  t,  and  eland  lorlh  b  De  Genf. 
Ibllow,  there  is  nOmcthin^  noble  and  manly  in  the  loiii;  Blru'slc  wilhlbrlune 
Itat  lung -sustained  donieRt  in  whirh  he  would  never  admit  duleat. 
urhare  the  followrrx  of  the  Bourbons.  Their  hcsl  trails,  their  highest  dar- 
heir  niOKi  lons^nirurini;  <!)Mlura»ce,only  clidied  in  the  pursi^ii  of  some  pal- 
hjcet  of  perKonal  ambition.  They  have  lasted  the  eiip  of  adverHity,nve, 
cd  it  to  the  very  dre!r»— thejr  have  Men  carnufre  and  bloodshed  such  ai  do 
;ver  xiiriinsiicil ;  iinJ  all  ihey  have  learned  by  exiwriencc  in,  to  wish  for  Ihe 
[Mesed  days  of  roval  tyranny  and  frivolity  back  again — to  see  a  Klilterinr 
n  ofdcbaucht^es  nntterin°arnunda  senAUiiliiiL  kin;,  and  to  watch  the  fomiih-j 
les  of  the  multitude  without  a  thought  that  the  tiircr  m  only  waiting  for  his 
;.  Ar  to  a  thought  of  true  liherti',  one  single  hi'li  or  noble  aspiration  alter 
>m,  Ihey  never  ilreaineil  of  it.  Yon  see.  my  friend,  1  have  uo  desire  to  win 
ver  to  the  Bourbon  cai»e.  Neither,  if  1  could,  would  1  make  you  a  Jncobio, 
ow  in  this — ran  it  really  be  so  late?  Come,  we  have  no  lime  to  lose — it  is 
icouiiled  sood-breeding  to  be  late  in  a  visit  to  ihe  '  Faubourg.'" 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


CHE9isB*H  story  had  unfortunately  driven  all  memory  of  Buhbleton  oat  of  m; 
;  and  it  was  only  as  we  entered  thu  street  where  the  Duchesse  de  Montsor- 
^ed  that  I  remcmb«red,  my  friend,  nnd  thought  of  asking  the  chevalier's  ad- 
ibnut  him. 

1  few  words  I  explained  so  much  of  his  character  and  situation  us  wne  ne- 
iry.atid  was  eroiii'on  to  expruRs  my  fears  lentu  temperament  so  onHtablennd 
rtain  should  involve  its  poeeeesor  in  much  tronblo,  when  Duchesne  interrupt- 

le  of  good  courage  on  thai  heJR ;  yonr  friend,  if  the  man  you  describe  hint, 
1  very  person  lo  biitRe  the  t>olice.  They  can  see  to  an/  depth  if  the  water  be 
clear.     Muddy  it,  nnd  it  matters  little  how  ehallow  it  he.    This  Bnbbleton 

It  be  of  the  grcattfHl  service  just  now.  You  must  present  me  to  him,  Burke." 
ilosi  willin;;ly.  But  <ir<<t  promise  that  you  will  not  involve  niv  poor  friend  in 
naresofaiiy  plot.  Heaven  knows,  his  own  Ihcullies  arc  ijuitc  suRicieut  for 
ivrtilicatlon."     » 

'lot !  Rimrcs !  Wliy.  what  are  you  thinking  of?  But,come,  this  is  our  halling- 
! ;  nnd  here  wo  arc,  without  my  even  liaving  a  moment  to  give  you  any  account 

I  he  spoke  he  tnrncil  the  handle  of  a  Inr^e  door  which  led  into  a  gloomy  porfe 
ere,  dimly  illuminated  by  a  single  old-taxhioned  lantern.  A  fat  unwieldly- 
ng  jiortcr  [leeped  at  ud  from  hix  den  in  the  rx}nrier<ferie,  and  then,  having  an- 
leed  our  approach  by  ringin*  a  bolt,  he  closed  the  siiuttcr,  and  lelt  uh  lo  find 
way  ourselves. 

Mending  the  ernat  npucious  ntair,  the  wall  alongside  which  wnn  covered  with 
Iv  portraits — grim-lookinr  herneRinmnil.or  m-im  dames  wilhlyjnr(uelp  in  their 
ilted  hands — wo  reached  aapecies  of  gallery  tVom  which  Kcvcral  doorx  led  oS\ 
iKBCrvaal,  dreseed  in  deep  black,  was  standing  lo  Bi\nouiw.e\\\t  nwvqi*. 
I, the  servant  preceded  usalon^r  the  corridor,!  cx>uWnov\ie\vi^«*Vwt  '■^*?S 
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was  only  made  at  one  half  the  foldine-door  was  thrown  open — the  double  dooi 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  blood-royal — and  we  were  announced. 
t  The  apartment— a  larc^c  sombre- looking  one— was  empty,  however,  andwc 

traverfied  this  and  a  second  similar  to  it.  our  names  being  repeated  as  belbre, 
when,  at  lenecth.  the  low  tone  of  voices  indicated  our  approach  to  the  saJon  where 
the  vJRitorH  were  assembled. 

Dinilv  lighted  bv  a  lew  lamps,  far  apart  from  each  other,  the  apartment,  as  we 
entered,  seenied  even  larger  than  it  really  was.  At  one  end,  and  around  a  hufe 
antique  lire-place,  sat  a  jrroup  of  ladies,  whom,  in  a  /°^lancc,  1  recog-niBed  as  of  the 
claKi<  rio  distinctly  culled  do wa<;er.  They  were  seated  in  deep-cushioned  fauteuila, 
and  were  mostly  employed  in  some  embroidery  work,  which  they  laid  down  each 
time  they  spoke,  and  resumed,  less  to  prosecute  the  labor  than,  as  it  were,  from 
mere  habit. 

With  all  the  insinuating  eracefulness  of  a  well-bred  Frenchman,  Duchesne  ap- 
proached the  seat  next  tlie  chimney  and  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  extended  to- 
wards liim. 
"  Permit  me,  my  dear  aunL  to  present  a  very  intimate  friend — Captain  Burke." 
'  «  eaid  he.  as  he  led  me  forward. 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  cnptam,  I  could  perceive  that  every  hand  dropped 
ii0  embroidery-frame,  while  the  group  stared  at  me  with  no  feigned  astonishinent 
Bnt  alrcaily  the  duchess  had  vouchsafed  a  very  polite  sneech,  and  motioned  me  to 
a  seat  besic'le  her,  while  the  chevalier  insinuated  nimseli  among  the  rest,  evideotlj 
bent  on  relieving  the  stitf  and  constrained  reserve  which  pervaded  the  part/. 
Not  even  his  tact  and  worldly  cleaverness  were  equal  to  the  task.  The  conver- 
sation, if  such  it  roula  be  called,  was  conducted  almost  in  monosyllables;  some 
*  question  for  an  absent  "  marquise,"  or  a  muttered  reply  concerning  a  late  coun- 
tess was  the  burthen — not  an  allusion  even  being  made  to  any  topic  oi'iht  day, 
nor  any  phrase  dropped  which  could  show  that  the  speakers  were  aware  of  the 
year  of  the  nation  in  which  thev  lived  and  breathed. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  me  when,  gniduall^,  some  three  or  four  other 
persons  dropped  in.  some  of  them  men,  who,  by  their  manner,  seemed  favorite* 
of  the  party ;  and  soon  after,  the  entrance  o^  the  servant  with  refreshments  per- 
mitted a  movcracni  in  the  group,  by  which  I  took  the  opportunity  to  stand  up  snd  i 
approach  Duchesne,  as  he  bent  over  a  table,  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves  ofa 
volume. 

'Just  think  of  the  contradictions  of  human  nature,  Burke,"  said  he,  in  a  low  i 
i^hisper.  "  These  are  the  receptions  for  which  the  new  noblesse  would  fcive  half 
their  wealth — these  melancholy  visits  of  worn-out  acquaintances — these  lapless 
twigs  of  humanity  are  the  envy  of  such  houses  as  the  '  Hotel  Clichy  ;'  and  to  be 
admitted  to  these  gloomy,  moth-eaten  salons  is  a  greater  honor  than  aninvitatioo 
to  the  Tuilerics.  So  long-  as  this  exists,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  rottenness  in  tlie 
core  of  society.  But  come,  let  us  lake  our  leave ;  I  see  you  are  well  wearied  of 
all  this ;  and  now  for  an  hour  at  Madame  de  Lacostelierie's — *  en  revanche."' 

As  we  ciime  forward  to  make  our  adieux  to  the  duchess,  she  rose  from  her  seal, 
and  in  so  doing  her  sleeve  brushed  against  a€h)all  marble  statue  of  Louis  XVI. 
which,  had  I  not  opportunely  caught  it,  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

''Thank  you.  sir,"  said  she.  graciously.  "  1i^ou  have  prevented  what  I  should 
have  deemed  a  sad  accident.'' 

"  IVay,  more,  aunt,''  said  Duchesne,  smiling,  ''  he  has  shown  his  readioesi  lo 
rcKtore  the  Bourbon." 

Thi>:  speech,  evidently  Rpoken  in  jest,  was  repeated  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  eirde; 
and  certainly  1  never  felt  my  awkwardness  more  oppressive  than  when  bowin^to 
the  party,  whose  elated  looks  and  pleased  countenances  now  were  tur-ned  toward* 
me. 

*'  My  poor  bashful  friend,"  said  Duchesne,  as  we  descended  the  stair,  "get  rid 
of  the  habit  of  blushing  with  all  convenient  dispatch ;  it  has  marred  morefortiuflf 
than  pharo  or  bouillotte." 

"  This,  assuredly,  is  well  done,"  said  the  chevalier,  as  he  Iooked| around  hiB. 
while  ive  kIowIv  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  Hotel  Clichy.    The  brilliant  light,  il- 
.moi^t  rivaling  day.  the  servants  in  gorgeous  liveries — the  air  of  wealth  around  ot 
every  side — so  dilierenl  from  thj  sad-colored  mansion  of  the  Faubourg"— while)  jv  ^ . 
the  opening  donrs  permitted  it  to  be  heard,  the  sound  of  delicious  music  came  wiA-  - 
ed  to  the  ear.  '  a 

'*  7  say,  Burke,''  said  he,  stopping  suddenly,  and  laying  his  hand  on  mj  ■'■jr  \  . 
,  this  inis^ht  content  a  man  who  has  aeew  »r  mwdv^u  V  Wn^\  aiul  the  gams  n  **"  ■/.,. 
irorth  tne  phi vinir— so  here  goes V"  i.- 

The  tin^t  peVsdh  I  ^-aw  as  weeuVcteA  vVvcVtv\ft-<i\v^\x^>«Ni^^\i^M»^ 
the  centre  ot'a,  Jtnot  of  tbreignetBVJbo,N»Y«Xft^w  v\ift\ovvi»^fc«n«A\tt^»W^\ 
9t  hw  discoaroe. 
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",  T)ut  ia  vonr  frierul  yoDder,"  Mid  Duefaenc  "  He  hu  the  true  vpe  of*  John 
Ball'  abuut  bim,    lotroduee  me  at  once." 

Doeheane  icaree I v  permitted  me  to  finish  the  iplrodur.tion,  when  he  axteoded 
hii  hand  and  Baluted  Bubbleton  with  ereai  cordiality,  while  the  "  general"  did  not 
•nfler  Uie  ceremony  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  but  continued  to  sz- 
pUn,in  the  moHt  minute  nnd  circumelantiol  mnnnei;,  the  conditions  of  the  aev 
peace,  secretly  condudcd  between  France  nnd  Enjjland.  The  incredulity  of  the 
lutenert  wus,  I  could  neroL-ive.  considerably  leesetJcd  by  obBerving  the  delereDtial 
attention  with  which  Duchesne  listened,  only  intcrruptinK  the  spenher  by  an  oc- 
euional  nai<enl,  or  sonie  purine  iiuestiun  as  to  the  political  relatione  or  some  of 
the  rreat  powers. 

"  A»  for  PriUBJa."  said  Bubbleton,  poronouBly, ''  as  to  Prussia ■' 

"Well,  what  ofPrutfsta,  General  r* 

"We  have  our  doubls  on  that  subject,"  replied  he,  looliing  tlioughtrully  Broand 
him  on  the  sroup,  who,  completely  deceived  by  Duche>ine'a  manuer,  now  paid  him 
marked  aicention. 

"You'll  not  deprive  her  oi'Geuoa,  I  trust,''  said  thechevalier,  withsgr&Tity  el- 


"That  is  done  already,"  said  Bubbleton.  ''For  my  own  part,  I  told  Lauderdale 
we  were  nothing  without  the  Boephorus— 'the  key  of  our  house,'  as  your  emperor 
CBnadiL." 

"He  spoke  of  Russia,  if  don't  err."  snid  Duchesne,  with  an  iniiauatios-airof 
•orrection. 

"Pardon  me,  you  are  wroo^.  1  know  Russia  well.  1  travelled  through  the 
steppea  of  Melchczaromizcc,  with  Prince  Drudeszjtsch.  We  journeyed  three 
haadred  versts  over  hie  own  estates,  drawn  oo  sledKCs  by  his  serfs.  You  are 
aware  (hey  are  always  harnessed  by  the  beard,  which  they  wear  long  and  plaited 
onparpoM." 

■^hat  is  towards  the  Crimen,"  interrupted  the  chevalier. 

"Precisely. — 1  remember  a  curious  incident  which  occurred  one  night  as  we  apr 
proaehed  'Chitcpsk'— you  bnowChitepsk.  it  is  where  Ihey  confine  the  static  priaoB- 
efh— «  miserable  dreary  tract,  where  tlie  snow  never  melts,  and  the  frost  is  so  io- 
teoae  70U  oilen  see  a  drove  ol  wolves  glued  fast  to  the  snow  and  howling  fearlbl- 
ly^-a  alf;aiu;e  aieht,  to  be  sure.  Well,  the  night  wns  falling,  and  a  thin  cutting 
aoow-driftbeginninglodrop,  when  Dru,— I  always  call  him  so — short — said  he  to 
■«:— 

"'Bab.'—he  did  the  same  to  me— 'Bub,'  said  he,  'do  you  remark  that  offnude 
loader?' 

"  *I  aee  him,'  said  I. 

"'Well,  I  have  been  watching  the  rellow  since  the  last  sta^c,  and  confound  me 
ifbe  has  ever  tiKhieoed  a  irace;  and  you  sec  iie  is  a  right  active  one,  notwith- 
ataodlng.  He  citpers  along  gaily  enough.  I'll  loach  him  up  a  bitj'  and  with  that 
he  gave  a  flourish  urhlsknouied  whip,  and  came  down  on  him  with  a  smarting 
eat.  Lord,  how  he  jumped— five  feet  oil"  the  ground  in  one  spring— and,  hang  me, 
ifhedldn't  tear  otThiH  beard— there  it  wos  haoginsf  to  Ihe  pole— a  very  shocking 
eight,  I  most  cunlens.tbough  Dru  didn't  Kcem  to  mind  it.  However,  we  were  0& 
liged  to  pull  up  and  Ret  out  the  team.  Well,  you  would  not  beheve  what  we  aalr 
WEeo  we  got  down.  You'd  never  guess  who  was  the  off  leader— it  was  the  Prio- 
eeeaOdoznovskoi.  Poor  ihinel  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  before  that,  she  was  danc- 
ing in  the  Amber  Paliii^e.  with  Prince  Alexander.  She  and  her  husband  bad  been 
haaiahed  to  ChiiepRk,  and,  as  he  was  ill,  she  had  put  on  a  false  beard, and  waa  tak- 
ing a  abort  stage  m  hia  place." 

I  did  not  venture  to  wait  for  more,  but,  leaving  Duchesne  to  make  the  most  of 
the  general,  passed  onwards  towards  the  salon,  which  already  was  rapidly  filling 
with  visitors. 

The  countess  received  me  with  more  than  wonted  kindness  of  manner,  and 
Uademoiselle  ussumcd  a  tone  of  aclvinl  cordiality  1  had  never  perceived  before, 
while  OB  she  exchanged  greelincs  with  me,  she  wiid  in  a  low  voice,— 

"Let  me  speak  wii"h  you  in  the  picture-gal  I  cry,  in  half  an  hour." 

Before  I  could  utter  my  assent  she  had  passed  on,  and  was  speaking  to  another. 

Somewhat  curious  to  conceive  what  MademoisellcdeLacostelleric  plight  mean 
hr  her  appointment  in  the  gallery,  I  avoided  the  groups  where  I  perceiv^  "JLIP" 
mainlances  were,  and  strolled  negligently  on  towards  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
nllory  was  but  half  lighted,  as  was  customary  on  mere  niglitH  aC  luxUnv^^™- 3 
Craod  It  guite  deserted.  I  was  sauntering  slowW  along,  toi™^  (i^V£v«i»M'ar**« 
.  Seta  of  the  hniffeea  piclune,  where  all.Bave  t&o  moal  tatAte  wtA  "J*"^^ 
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had  seen  mc,  continued  to  walk  onward  wHhout  speaking,  towarda  a  small  bou- 
doir, which  occupied  one  an^le  of  the  {jallery.  I  fallowed,  and  we  entered  it 
together.  .  . 

There  wap  Foniethiii*?  in  the  secret  interview  whirh.  while  it  excited  my  can- 
osity,  servetl  at  oiire  to  convince  me  I  hat  had  I  iniliil«?edin  any  hope  of  succeed im 
to  I.er  alfections,  iinthin?  could  be  h*sfl  prnmii«irisr— this  very  proof  of  her  confi- 
dence was  the  i«iron;;t'st  earnest  of  her  niilitrerence.  But,  indeed,  I  had  nei'cr  in- 
dultred  such  an  experfaii(»n.  My  pride  nn^iit  have  been  flattered  by  sucha  euppo- 
Fiti«)n— my  IhmpI  could  never  have  sytnpiiiliized  in  the  emotion. 

"  We  are  alone  here."  Kiiiil  she.  hurrieiHy.  *'and  we  may  be  missed,  so  let  me  be 
brief.  It  will  sccni  slr:in«j:e  that  L  ^:lmuId  a.«k  you  to  meet  me  here,  bat  I  could  not 
help  it.  You  {ilonff,of  all  win)  Iretiucnt  this  phic*'.  iiave  never  paid  mc  the  IcAst 
attention,  nor  seemeil  di.s])osiHi  to  tiaiicr  inc.  Tliir--  leMfN  me  to  trust  you.  1  have 
no  other  reason  hut  tjiat,  and  becau.=el  am  lriendle.'::«."Therewaf«  a  tremulous  sad- 
netsB  in  the  last  word  which  went  to  my  hear?,  and  I  could  mark  lier  breathini:  was 
hurried  and  irreirular  for  some  lew  seconds  alter.  **  Will  you  promise  me  your 
friendship  in  what  1  ask,  or  if  that  be  too  much,  will  you  pledge  yourself  at  least 
to  secrecy  7  Knouirh,  i  am 'juite  saiislied.  Now,  tell  me,  who  is  this  chevalier 
Duchenne  7    What  is  he  V 

I  ran  over,  in  a  few  words,  all  1  knew  of  him,  dwelling  on  whatever  mi^ht  most 
redonnti  lo  his  credit— his  distinfruishcd  military  career — his  undoubted  talent— 
and  laMly,  alludin<;  to  hin  family,  to  which  I  conceived  the  question  mig'ht  mostpro- 
bablv  apply. 

*'  Oh.  It  IB  not  that."  paid  she,  vehemently,  '*  I  wish  to  know.,  I  care  not  for  hii 
braver)[,  nor  hi.s  birth  either.  Tell  me,  what  arc  the  sources  bfhis  power,  howis 
he  admitted  every  where,  ir\timate  with  every  one,  with  influence  over  idl?  Why 
does  Fouche  fear,  and  Talleyrand  admit  him  ?  I  know  they  do  this— andean  you 
^ive  me  no  clue,  however  laint.  to  jruide  me  7  The  Count  de  LacoFtellerie  wae 
refused  the  Spanish  contract — Duchesne  interferes,  and  it  is  given  him.  There  is 
a  difficulty  about  a  card  for  a  private  concert  at  St.  Cloud  ;  Duchesne  sends  it 
Nor  does  it  end  here.  You  know,"  here  her  voice  assumed  a  forced  diatinctnesii 
as  thougph  it  cost  her  an  eflbrt  to  8peak  calmly,  "  of  his  duel  with  the  Prince  Do- 
bretski;  out  pcrliapn  you  may  not  know  how  ne  has  obtained  an  imperial  order  for 
his  recall  to  St.  PeterBburg." 

•*  Of  this  I  never  heard.     Can  it  be  possible  ?" 

**  Have  vou  then  never  tasted  of  his  arbitrary.powcr,"said  she,  smiling  half  ro- 
pcrciliously.  "  that  these  things  seem  strange  to  yon ;  or  does  he  work  so  secretl^j 
tliat  even  those  most  intimate  with  him  arc  in  ignorance  ?  But  this  must  be  so.'' 
She  paused  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  went  on.  "  And  now, brief  as  oar  ac- 
quaintance with  him  has  been,  see  what  irdluence  he  already  (iossesses  over  mjr 
mother  Even  to  her  I  dare  not  whisper  my  suspicions — while  to  you  a  stranger, 
added  she,  with  emotion,  "  I  must  speak  my  fears." 

*'  But  are  they  not  gronndletis  ?"  Raid  I.  endeavoring  to  calm  the  agitation  ihe 
euflered  from.  ''  In  ill  that  you  have  mentioned,  I  can  but  trace  the  devotion  of 
one  seeking  to  serve,  not  injure— to  be  loved,  not  dreaded." 

Scarce  had  I  »aid  these  words,  wlien  I  heard  a  noise  behind  me,  and,  before! 
could  turn  around,  Duchesne  i?tood  beside  u^. 

*'l  implore  your  pardon.  Mademoiselle,"  niid  he.  in  a  voice  of  wcll-afiected  tim- 
idity. **nor  should  I  venture  to  interrupt  ko  interestinga  conference,  but  that  the 
Counters  de  Lacosteilerie  had  sent  me  to  look  for  you." 

"You  could  scarcely  have  come  more  apropDp/sir;  the  conversation  WM  en- 
tirely ofyoursell,"  saul  she,  haughtily,  as  if  in  defiance  of  him. 

"How  could  1  possibly  have  merited  so  sreat  an  honor.  MademoiselleF  rcpliw 
he,  bowing  with  the  deepest  respect;  "or  is  it  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  \  am  in- 
debted lor  such  interest  7" 

There  was  an  evident  sneer  in  the  way  he  uttered  the  word  **friend,"  whilea 
sidelong  glance  he  gave  beneath  his  deep  eye-laphcs  was  still  more  decisive  ol  hi*    j 
feeling. 

'Few,  probably,  owe  more  to  their  fricndrf  than  the  Chevalier  Duchesne,"  laid    | 
Mademoiselle,  tauntingly,  as  she  took  my  arm  to  return  to  the  salon. 

^True,  most  true,"  replied  he,  with  a  low  and  deferential  bow,  "and  I  hope  lam 
not  the  man  to  forget  my  debts  to  either  Iricjjds  or  enemies.*' 

I  turned  round  rapidly  as  he  said  this;  our  eyes  met,  and  we  exchanged  a  short 
i>r/ie/'g/«/irc  of  open  defiance.    His,  howev«T,  as  quirkljr  changed,  and  an  ear 
BiiiJIc  ofcnrclvps  indilference  puccecAvd,  v\*\w.  Waw^^A  wVvtt  \w  towards  the  saloB. 
where  now  a  considerable  numher  oV  ver»ov\*i  \\^T«i  w^-fe^Ki^^^,  vsLtNi\'QL^<();i%v^ 
Utual  excitemeut  prevailed.    Some  rcuwbX*  oV\3afc*\w\^x\sOLm\3aaL'««*^isft^«^^  N 
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and  the  rumor  ran.  that  the  negrotiationR  with  Rn«rlan(l  had  been  suddenly  inter- 
rupted, and  that  the  ne*joiiatorK  had  demanded  their  passports. 

"That  is  not  all,  Madame,"  said  an  old  olKcer  to  the  countesp;  "the  accounts 
from  Muyence  are  threatening;.  Lartre  bodies  of  Prussian  troops  arc  reported  on 
the  march  from  the  eastward  The  Telegraph  has  been  activelv  at  work  since 
noon,  and  several  courier*?  have  been  sent  oil' from  the  war-office/* 

"What  is  to  come  next?"  said  the  countess,  sighinnr,  as  she  thought  of  Paris 
once  more  deserted  by  its  gay  court  and  brilliant  crowd  of  officers,  the  only  socie- 
ty of  the  period. 

**  What  next,  Madame?''  said  Ducliesne,  taking  up  the  word.  -'  Parblai !lho 
thinfr  is  easily  told :  u  conscription,  a  march,  a  bivouac,  and  a  battle  will  form  act 
the  first ;  then  a  victory,  and  a  bulletin,  and  an  imperial  edict,  showing  that  Prus- 
sia, both  by  her  language  and  geographical  position,  was  intended  by  Providence 
to  beJoDir  to  France — that  Prussians  have  no  dearer  wish  than  to  be  thrashed  aiid 
taxed.  The  honor  of  becoming  a  portion  of  the  grand  nation  being  an  ample  re* 
Gompense  for  any  misfortune." 

**  And  so  it  is,  Monsieur,"  broke  in  a  bluff,  hard-featured  veteran,  whose  coarse 
and  weather-beaten  traits  bespoke  one  risen  from  the  ranks.  ^  He  is  no  French- 
man who  says  otherwise." 

**  To  your  good  health,  colonel,"  said  Duchesne,  as  he  lifted  a  glass  of  cham** 
pa^e  to  his  hps  ;  ''such  patriotism  is  really  refreshing  in  our  degenerate  days.  I 
wnh  you  every  success  in  your  campaign;  though  what  is  to  reward  your 
valor  in  that  miserable  land  of  beer  and  Protestantism,  I  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive." 

"  To-morrow,  let  me  see  you  to-morrow,  in  the  aflernoon/'  said  Mademoiselle 
in  a  whisper,  as  she  passed  close  to  me. 

As  I  nodded  in  acknowledgment,  Duchesne  turned  sh'ghtly  around,  and  I  sawfn 
his  eyes  he  had  overheard  the  words,  though  uttered  in  a  mere  whisper.  Still  he 
went  on — 

"  As  for  us,  who  remain  ingloriously  behind  yon,  we  have  nothing  todobutreiui 
your  exploits  in  the' Aiunt7e?ir,' and  would  to  Heaven  the  worthy  editor  wonld 
print  his  battles  in  better  fashion !  The  whole  page  usually  looks  more  like  a 
beaten  than  a  conquering  army ;  wounded  vowels  and  broken  consonants  at  every 
step,  and  the  capital  letters  awkward,  hard-feat ure(l fellows,  as  though  risen  fVom 
the  ranks."  • 

^'  Totmerre  de  Dieu,  sir !  do  vou  mean  an  insult  to  me?"  said  the  old  colonel,  hi 
a  Toice  which,  though  intended  for  a  whispei*,  was  heard  over  the  whole  circle. 

^  An  insult,  mv  dear  colonel ;  nothing  within  a  thousand  leaeues  of  such.  1  was 
oirfy  speaking  of  the  *  type'  of  our  army,  which  may  be  very  efficient,  but  is  scarce- 
ly too  good  looking.'.' 

No  words  can  convey  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the  speech  was  delivered,  nor 
the  mortification  of  the  indignant  colonel,  who  felt,  but  knew  not  how  to  reply  to, 
such  a  taunt.  Happily,  Madame  de  Lacostellerie  interposed,  and,  by  skiUfnlly 
changing  the  topic  of  conversation,  cTverted  further  unpleasantness. 

My  desire  to  learn  something  accurately  as  to  the  state  of  events  made  na 
anxious  to  reach  my  quarters,  and  1  took  the  first  opportunity  of  quitting  the  salon. 
As  I  passed  through  the  outer  room,  Duchesne  was  standing  against  a  sideboard* 
holding  a  glass  in  nis  hand.    It  was  necessary  that  I  should  pass  him  closely,  and 
I  was  preparing  to  salute  him  with  the  distant  courtesy  of  oor  present  acqnafait- 
ance*  when  he  said,  in  his  former  tone  of  easy  raillery — 
*•  Going  so  early  '?    Won't  you  have  a  glass  of  wine  before  yoo  leave?" 
"  No,  1  thank  you,"  said  I,  coldlv,  and  passing  on  towards  the  door. 
**  Nor  wait  for  the  concert?    Graflsini  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour.'' 
I  shook  my  head  in  the  negative,  and  as  I  passed  out,  I  neard  him  humming,  with 
an  emphasis  which  there  was  no  mistaking,  the  couplet  of  a  popular  song  of  tha 
day,  which  concluded  thus— 

**  To-day  for  me. 

To-morrow  for  thee,  • 

But  will  that  to-morrow  ever  be?" 


That  Duchesne  intended  to  challenge  me,  seemed  now  almost  certain*  and  i 
oyer  in  my  mind  the  few  names  of  those  I  could  ask  to  be  my  friends  on  snch  ui 
occasion*  but  without  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  subject.    A  moment'tL 
recollection  might  have  taught  me  that  it  was  a  ma3i\Ta  V\\\\\\v%  Ocv^N^^y^ww^^ 
to  sofld  a  metBage^  but,  in  every  case,  to  make  tha  aAvct«at^  \Yvfc  «*1K*«**VS 
Juui  told  me  bo  over  and  over  himself.    That,  however  ,  ASA.  lioXo^ww  \^^»»?»'" 
moment,  and  I  wtilked  onward,  thinkine  of  our  ineei.\nc.    Ccw\Ok  v  v**^ 

wto£mM|MuwifVJa^tfmiiid,i  should  have  aoatcd  tn»»l  i»ws»**^^ 
taoughta  to  my  own. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


A  SUDDEN  DEPARTURE. 


So  firmly  had  I  pemuaded  myself,  on  my  way  homeward,  that  Duchesne  intend- 
ed a  duel  with  lAe,  that  1  dreamed  of  it  afl  nigrht,  and  awoke  in  the  morniof  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  event  was  prearranged  hetween  us.  Now,  althou^irh  the 
habits  of  the  service  I  had  hved  in  had,  in  a  grreat  measure  blunted  the  feeling  1 
once  entertained  of  duelling,  still  enough  of  detestation  of  the  practice  remained 
to  make  my  anticipations  far  froxii  satisfactory ;  besides,  I  knew  that  Duchesne 
had  in  reality  no  caufieof  quarrel  with  nic,  but  from  misapprehension  alone  coold 
demand  a  meeting,  which  our  military  code  of  honor  always  decided  should  be  ac^ 
eepted  first  and  incjuired  into  at\erwardfi.  I  regretted,  also,  and  decpiv  too,  that  I 
should  appear  in  his  eyes  in  an  unworthy  part — as  though  betrayins[  the  interests 
he  had  confided  to  me.  There  were,  as  I  have  said,  many  things  1  liked  not  in  the 
chevaliers-tile  unsated  desire  he  felt  for  revensre  where  he  had  pnce  been  injured 
— the  spirit  of  intrjguc  he  cherished — and,  perhaps,  more  than  either,  I  shunned 
thescofiing  habit  he  luul  of  dcprt^ciating  what  every  one  around  him  loved  or  re- 
spected^of  stripping  ofl'  every  illusion  which  made  life  valuable,  and  reducing  to 
the  miserable  standard  of  mere  selfish  gratification  all  that  was  great,  or  noble,  or 
venerable.  Already  had  his  evil  influence  done  me  injury  in  this  way — even  now 
I  felt  that,  of  the  lew  day  dreams  I  once  indulged  in.  he  had  robbed  me  of  the  best, 
and  reduced  me  to  tlie  reflection  which  haunted  me  throughout  my  whole  career, 
and  embittereil  ever^'  paB^ing  enjoyment  of  my  life — I  mean  the  sorrowful  thought 
of  being  an  alien — ot  having  but  the  hireling's  part  in  that  career  of  glory  which 
others  followed.  That  I  alone  could  have  no  thrill  of  patriotism  when  ail  arooi4 
me  were  exulting  in  its  display — that  I  had  neither  home  nor  country  !  Oh,  ifthey 
who  feel  or  fancy  that  they  feel  ^^^^  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  misgovernmeat  at 
home— who,  with  hisrh  aspirations  after  liberty,  and  hol^r  thoughts  for  the  hap|»- 
ness  of  their  fellow-mcii,  war  against  the  despotism  which  would  repress  one,  or 
the  cruelty  which  would  det:pise  the  other — ifthey  could  but  foresee  how.  in  chaog* 
ing  alle£;iaDce,  they  did  hut  shift  the  burden,  nor  rid  themselves  of  the  load— that 
the  service  of  a  foreign  land  is  noretjuital  for  the  loss  of  every  feeling  which  ties 
a  man  to  kindred  and  to  friends — which  links  his  manhood  with  his  youth — hisa^ 
with  both — which  gives  him,  in  the  language  of  his  forefathers,  a  svmpath/  with 
tlie  land  that  bore  them— if  they  could  nut  know  and  feel  these  things — if  the^ 
could  learn  how,  in  surrendering  them,  thev  have  made  themselves  mere  wails 
and  strays  upon  life's  ocean— that  objects  of  purely  selfish  and  personal  advaiice- 
meot  must  be  to  them  forevermore  in  place  of  the  higher  and  more  ennobling 
thoughts  which  mix  with  other  men's  amhition — they  might  hesitate  before  th^r 
lefl  home  and  country  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  stranger. 

If  such  thoufi^hts  found  entrance  into  mv  heart,  how  must  they  have  dwelt  it 
Bianv  another  s  ?  I,  who  litid  neither  family  nor  kindred— who,  from  earliest  chiUr 
hood,  had  never  tanted  the  sweets  of  atl'ection,  nor  known  the  blessings  of  a  father's 
love— and  yet  scarce  a  day  crept  by  without  some  thought  of  the  lar  awar  land  of 
my  birth,  some  memory  of  its  hills  and  valleys— of  its  green  banks  and  changefol 
skies;  and  in  mv  dreams,  some  long-forgotten  air  would  bring  me  back  in  memory 
to  the  cotter's  ureside.  where,  around  the  red  blazing  turf  were  seated  the  poor, 
but  happy  peasantry,  heo^uiling  the  time  with  song  or  story — now  telling  of  the 
ancient  greatness  of  their  country — now  breathing  a  hope  of  its  one  day  pros- 


perity. 

iingiing  of  spurs,  and  the  clank  of  a  sabre,  bespoke  the  questioner  as  a  soldier.— 


'aptain  Burke's  quarters,"  said  a  voice  without.    At  the  same  instant,  the 


My  door  oneiied,  and  an  officer  in  the  full  dress  of  the  staff  entered.  As  I  request- 
ed him  to  ne  seated,  I  already  anticipated  the  object  of  his  visit,  which  he  seemed 
determined  to  open  in  most  diplomatic  fashion — tor,  the  first  salutations  over,  he 
beigan  coolly  to  ransack  his  sabertasch,  and  search  among  a  heap  of  papers  which 
crowded  it 
"Ab  !  here  it  isy'^  said  he,  at  \enffl\\.  ''  \  ^lbV  >r^v^^  vw^on^w  ^VicAik^f^K! .  ^p*. 
offourae^  you  f  uess  the  reason  of  mv  be\x\g  Vvw^T 

M  AP^f^  conieBB  I  suspect  it,"  said  1,  wVlh  a.  smxXc-        ^^^.^ ^«^ v«.««-*«te 
"^  OA,  that  I  am  certain  of.    Those  ihin^a  uft^et  «t%  i«w^v%nwi  V»ir-wt^ 
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my  part,  do  I  think  there  if  any  need  they  f  hould  be^  I  conclude  you  are  quite  pre« 
pared." 

"  You  shall  find  me  so." 
•  ^  So  the  minister  said,"  replied  hej  while,  once  more,  his  eyes  were  buried  ia 
the  recesses  of  the  sabertascn— leaving:  me  in  the  most  intense  astonishment  at 
the  last  few  words.  That  the  minister,  wbbeyer  he  might  be,  should  know  of, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  acquiesce  in  my  fighting  a  duel,  was  a  puzzle  I  could  make  noth- 
mfrof. 

*  Here  is  the  note  I  looked  for  "  said  he,  as  he  took  forth  a  smedl  slip  of  paper, 
written  on  both  sides.  '*  May  I  beg  you  will  take  down  the  details— they  are  briet, 
bat  important" 

"  You  may  trust  m^  memory  with  them^  said  I,  rather  surprised  at  the  cir- 
ewnstantie^  style  of  his  conduct. 

'*As  you  please;  so  pay  attention  for  one  moment,  while  I  read :—' Captain 
Burke,  of  the  8th,  will  proceed  by  extra  post  to  Mayence,  visiting  the  following 
garrisons,  en  routed — here  some  the  names,  which  you  can  copy—*  where  his  at- 
tention will  be  specially  directed  to  the  points  marked  A.  B.  and " 

*^  Forgive  my  mterro'pting  you,  but  really  I  am*unaware  of  whatyou  are  allud- 
ing to.    You  are  not  here  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier  Duchesne  V 

The  Chevalier  Duchesne  ?  Duchesne  ?— No.  This  is  a  war  dispatch,  from 
the  minister.  You  must  set  out  in  two  hours.  I  thou°:ht  you  said  you  were  pre- 
pared." 

*'  Hem  !  there  has  been  a  mistake  here*"  said  I,  endeavoring  to  remember  how 
fitr  I  might  have  committed  myself  by  any  unguarded  expression. 

'*  All  my  fault.  Captain  Burlce,"  said  he  frankly.  "I  should  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit at  first.  But  I  really  thought  from  somethmg — I  forget  precisely  what  now 
—that  you  knew  of  the  movement  on  the  frontier,  and  were  in  fact  prepare  for 
your  orders.  Heaven  knows  how  far  our  mystification  mi^ht  have  gone  on ;  for. 
when  you  spoke  of  Duchesne — the  ex-captain  of  the  Imperial  Guard,!  suppose—'' 

**Ye^— what  of  him?" 

^* Why,  it  so  chanced  that  he  was  closeted  with  the  minister  this  morning^and 
only  leu  about  five  minutes  before  your  orders  were  made  out.  But  come,  neither 
of  us  can  well  spare  more  time.  This  is  your  dispatch  for  the  commandant  of 
the  troops  at  Mayence,  to  whom  you  will  report  verbally  on  the  equipment  of  the 
■mailer  bodies  of  men.  visited  'en  route.'  I  shall  give  you  my  note,  which,  though 
hurriedly  written,  will  assist  your  memory.  Above  all  things,  get  speedily  on  the 
road,  and  reach  Mayence  by  Wednesday.  Half  an  hour's  speed,  in  times  like 
tfaeee,  is  worth  a  whole  year  in  one's  wav  to  promotion;  and  so,  now,  ffood-b^e." 

I  stofid  for  several  mmutes  afler  he  (efl  the  room  so  confused  ana  astonished. 
that  had  not  the  huge  envelope,  with  its  great  seal  of  office,  confirmed  the  fact,  I 
oould  haTe  believed  the  whole  a  mere  trick  of  my  imagination. 

The  jingle  of  the  postillion's  equipment,  in  the  court  beneath,  now  informed  me 
that  a  government  caleche  stood  awaiting  me,  and  I  speedily  began  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  road.' 

One  thought  filled  my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  was  Duchesne's 
Bflaence  on  which  my  fortune  now  rested.  The  last  few  words  he  uttered  aa  I 
)fAi  the  salon  were  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  here  was  their  explanation.  This  rap- 
id journey  was  planned  by  him,  to  remove  me  from  Paris,  where,  possibly,  he  sup- 
med  my  knowledge  of  him  mii^ht  be  inconvenient,  and  where,  in  my  absence,  hu 
OMigns  might  be  prosecuted  with  more  success.  Happy  as  I  felt  to  think  that  a 
personal  rencontre  was  not  to  occur  between  us,  my  self-love  was  deeply  wounded 
at  the  thought  of  how  much  I  was  in  this  man's  power,  and  how  arbitrarily  he  de- 
cided on  the  whole  question  of  my  destiny.  If  my  pride  was  gratified  on  the  ona 
hand,  by  my  having  excited  the  chevalier's  vengeance,  it  was  ofiendedon  the  other» 
by  feeling  how  feeble  would  my  etlbrts  prove  to  oppose  the  will  of  an  antagon- 
ist who  worked  with  such  secret  and  such  powerful  means. 

The  same  philosophy  which  so  often  stood  my  par^  in  life  here  came  to  my  akl 
—to  act  well  my  own  part,  and  leave  the  result  to  time;  and  so,  with  this  patient 
resolve,  I  mentally  bid  denance  to  my  adversary,  and  set  out  from  Paris. 

The  ardent  feeling  which  filled  my  heart  on  the  approach  of  my  first  campaign 
iras  now  changed  into  a  soldierly  sense  of  duty,  which,  if  less  enthusiastic,  was  a 
iteadier  and  more  sustaining  motive.    I  felt  whatever  distinctions  it  should  be  my 
ot  to  win,  must  be  gained  in  the  camp,  not  in  the  court— that  my  v^laice  vt^A  \^^- 
ir  where  sQuadrons  wer%  charging  and  squares  weTckivte\\t\^\.Vv^xk^Tcvwv^R^^ 
itrigueg  oi  the  capital,  its  wilea  anilits  nlottinga.    In  l\\e  otv^\  mx^WV-^Ssv^x^^'Or 
irab/e  aame—ia  the  other,  I  should  be  out  the  dupe  oVmota  dwJ^tiVft^^^i^^^^^'^ 
m^erapuJoaa  hearlM  than  my  own.  ^  :.  *%a«^«. 

Ekrir  aa  the  third  morniog,  from  the  time  of  my  leav'ms  ^aK\a,\  Tt»«a«o-  mw 
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ence.    The  crarriiiKone  which  1  visited  on  the  road  icldom  detained  me  above  half 

an  hour.  The  few  (lUcstimiH  which  1  had.iu  m^k  rcsiiei-ting  the  trooits  were  mod 
and  OMhily  uiiHweri'd;  and,  in  nior^i  innruncoF,  ihr  otliccrt:  in  romniand  had  heenap- 
prised  rliai  tiieir  reports  would  be  required,  und  came  ready  at  ouce  to  aflord  tat 
informnfion. 

ThiMiiKposable  force  at  that  time  wnfl  not  above  ciehtv  thousand  new  levies^ 
the  ooiiRCTiptH  ui'the  pawt  year,  who,  althouerh  well  drilled  and  eijuipped.  hrid  nev- 
er uniitT^fMue  the  tluiL'ia-^  of  a  (-aniiiaiLrn,  nor  niet  an  enemy  in  the  field.  But  be- 
vond  thf  frontier  were  ihe  viMornn  legions  of  ihe  Austrian  campaie^n,  who,  while 
ail  vane  ins;  on  their  return  to  France,  were  Huddenly  hajted,  and  now  only  awaited 
the  emperor'tf  orders  whilher  they  Fhould  carry  their  victoriouEi  btandards. 

Ah  al  the  outbre^ik  of  all  Napoleon^  wars,  the  erreatest  uncertahity  prevailed 
reptrdin^:  the  direction  ofthi'  army,  and  in  what  place  and  against  i^bateaeoij 
the  first  blow  wan  to  be  Hfruok. 

The  HuKsian  army,  defeated  and  routed  at  AuRterlitz,  wae  said  once  more  to  ba 
in  the  field,  re-or^rani/ed  and  ritrengthened.  Austria,  it  was  rumoured.  vbBi  fal- 
tering in  her  fenny.  But  the  military  preparations  of  PruFsia  were  no  longer  a 
secret;  and  to  many  it  seemed  as  if,  as  m  the  days  of  the  Republic,  France  was 
to  rontt:nd.  Bin«:ie-hnnded,  againet  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  Prussia  the  warlik* 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  carried  to  the  very  highest  pitch.  The  court,  the 
aristocracy,  hut  more  powerful  than  either,  the  prctis,  stimulated  national  cour- 
age, hv  recalling  to  their  minds  the  famous  deeds  of  the  Great  Frederic,  atid  bid- 
ding inem  remember  that  '*Kosbach"  was  won  against  an  army  oj'  Frenchmen.^ 
The  students — a  powerful  and  an  organized  clutis— stood  loreniost  in  this  patrio- 
tic movement.  Their  oxcited  imaginations,  warmed  by  the  spirit-stirring  songs 
ofKornor  and  Uhland,  and  glowing  with  the  instincts  of  that  chivalry  whicb  is  a 
German's  birthriirht.  they  spread  over  the  country,  calling  upon  their  feilow-sub- 
jeeth  to  arise  and  defend  the  **Vaterland"acainsfthe  aggression  of  the  tyrant— 
So  unequivocally  was  this|feeling  expressed  that,  even  before  the  negotiations  had 
lost  their  pacific  character,  the  youthful  aristocracy  of  Berlin  used  to  goand  sharp- 
en tfieir  swords  at  the  door-sill  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin* 

To  the  exalted  tone  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia 
most  powerfully  contributed.  The  crooked  and  tortuous  windings  of  diplomatic 
intrigue  found  no  sympathy  in  her  frank  and  generous  nature.  Relying  on  the 
native  energy  uf  Gerikian  character,  she  bade  an  o(ien  and  a  bold  dehance  toher 
country's  enemy,  and  was  content  to  stake  all  on  ttie  chances  of  a  battle. 

The  colder  and  less  confident  mind  of  the  king  was  rather  impelled  by  the  cur- 
rent of  poiiulur  opinion  than  induced  by  conviction  to  the  adoption  of  this  daring 
policy.  Eiut.  once  engaged  in  it,  he  exhibited  the  rarest  fortitude  and  the  nqit 
unyielding  courage. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of  that  people,  such  the  warlike  spirit  thcf 
breathed,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1806.  the  cry  of  war  resounded  from  the  ahorei 
of  tlie  Baltic  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 

Never  was  the  etleciive  strength  of  the  Prussian  army  more  conapicuooi^ 


emperor  knew  these  things  well,  and  did  not  undervalue  them;  and  it  was  with  i 
very  different  impression  of  his  present  enemv  from  that  wiiich  filled  his  niind  ia 
the  Austrian  campaign,  that  he  remarked  to  Soult:— ''We  shall  want  the  mattock 
in  this  war."  Thereliy  implying  that  against  such  an  adversaay,  fiejd-worki  and 
intrenchments  would  be  neeoed,  as  well  as  the  dense  array  of  squad ro&a,  and  tfa0 
bristling  walls  of  infantry.  * 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

TOE  SUMMIT  OP  TBE  LAKOORAFENBEflO. 


After  a  brief  delay  at  May  ence,  \l  ^aa  V\V\\  i\wttt  \\^'»v\n^\T«^3«w«d  Bf  «^    * 
den  to  push  forward  to  ihii  advatAccA  v«**^*  ^^  ^  ^vtX^t  ,  '^Y^xt  ^^rwn^  vVsr    V 
verjroe  uas  with  hi«  division.  Mrevidv  \VicW\\«y\o\\BV4W*cT«wAT^\>tefc^>wia^^ 
otnctiag  tJieir  atepn  to  differenl  renAexNowa  flX^^ti^  >««  If  txkWAA  \t«ci9W««Mk 
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rtMin^  on  eaiitwards  where  the  Baxon  territory  joins  the  Prussiian,  others  di- 
setly  to  the  north,  and  taking  up  positions  distant  by  a  short  day's  march  from 
fteh  vther.  The  same  urerent  haste  which  characterized  the  opening^  of  the  Aas- 
rhui  rampaiirn  a  year  before,  was  here  conspicuous:  many  of  the  corps  being  ob- 
ged  to  march  seven  and  eight  leagues  in  the  day,  and  frequently  whole  compan- 
m  being  forwarded  in  waj^ons  drawn  by  six  or  eight  liorses,  in  oVder  to  come  up 
ith  the  main  body  of  their  regiments.  Every  road  eastward  was  covered  witli 
une  (rnsmenls  ot  the  army.  Now  an  inliintry  corps  of  young  conscripts,  glowing 
^ith  entnuFJiiKm,  and  ea^er  for  tlie  fray,  would  cheer  the  calerhe  in  which  I  tra- 
elled,  and  which,  as  indicating  a  stall  officer,  was  surmounted  by  a  small  flag 
nth  an  eagle.  Now  it  was  the  hoarse  challenge  of  an  outpost,  some  veteran  ot 
(ernadotte's  army,  which  occupied  the  whole  line  of  country  from  Dusseldorf  to 
[aremberg.  Pic^ucts  of  dragoons,  with  troops  of  led  horses  lor  remounts,  bur- 
ied on;  and  long  lines  of  wagons  crammed  the  road. 

At  last  [  joined  General  D'Auvergne,  who,  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  youngest 
ildier,  was  prepiiring  for  the  march.  The  hardy  veteran,  cisdnining  the  use  of 
carriage,  rode  each  day  at  the  head  of  his  column,  and  went  through  the  most 
linute  detail  of  regimental  duty  with  the  colonels  under  his  command. 

From  whatever  cause  proceeding  I  knew  not,  but  it  struck  me  as  strange  that 
6  never  alluded  to  my  visit  to  Pans,  nor  once  spoke  to  me  of  the  countess;  and 
rfaile  this  reserve  on  his  part  slightly  wounued  me,  1  lelt  relieved  from  the  em- 
arrassmcnt  the  mere  mention  of  her  name  would  cause  roc,  and  was  ^lad  when 
■r  conversation  turned  on  the  events  of  the  Var.  Nor  was  he,  save  in  this  re- 
ject, less  cordial  than  ever;  manifesting  the  greatest  pleasure  at  the  prospect  the 
rar  would  open  to  my  advancement,  and  kmdly  presaging  for  me  a  succesa  1 
sarcely  dared  to  hope  lor. 

*'Nor  is  the  hour  distant,"  said  he  to  me  one  morning  in  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
Miber,  as  we  rode  side  by  side;  "the  grand  movement  is  begun.'' 

Augereau,  with  his  t>owerfu]  corps  d^annee  of  twenty  thousand,  pressed  on 
pom  Frankfort  and  Mayence;  Bernadotte  moved  up  on  his  flank  from  Nuremberg 
ad  Bamberg;  Davous't  hastened,  by  forced  marches,  from  the  Danube ;  while 
loult  and  Key,  with  a  strong  Ibrce,  remained  in  the  south,  and  in  observation  on 
he  Austrian  frontier.  Partner  to  the  north  again  were  the  new  levies  and  the 
rboie  ^'Imperial  Guard.''  strengthened  by  four  thousand  additional  men;  whksh, 
Dfether  with  Murat's  cavalry,  formed  a  vast  line,  embracing  the  Prussian  fron- 
ier  on  the  west  and  south,  and  converging  with  giant  strides  towards  the  very 
leart  of  the  kingdom.  Still,  'mid  all  the  thunders  of  marching  squadrons  and  the 
in  of  advancing  legions,  diplomatists  interchanged  their  respective  assurances  of 
.  peaceful  issue  to  their  dinerences,  and  politely  conveyed  the  most  satisfactonr 
entiments  of  mutual  esteem. 

On  the  first  of  September,  the  emperor  leA  Paris,  but,  even  then,  covering  hie 
leeigns  by  an  affected  hope  of  peace,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  empress  and  her 
nite  to  BAayence,  where  all  the  splendor  of  a  court  was  suddenly  displayed  arokl 
be  pomp  and  preparation  of  war.  On  the  sixth,  he  started  by  day-break;  reiaye 
if  horses  were  in  waiting  along  the  road  to  Wetzlar;  and  with  all  speed  he  hast- 
ml  forward  (o  Bamberg,  were  he  issued  his  grand  proclamation  to  the  army. 

With  all  his  accustomed  eloquence  he  represented  to  the  army  the  insulting  de- 
Bands  of  Prussia,  and  called  on  them,  as  at  Austcrlitz,  to  reply  to  such  a  menace 
qr  one  tremendous  blow  of  victory,  which  should  close  the  campaign. 

"Soldiers,"  said  he,  "you  were  about  to  return  to  France  to  enioy  the  well-won. 
■eposealler  all  your  victories,  but  an  enemy  is  in  the  field.  The  road  toParie 
i  no  longer  open  to  you — ^neither  you  nor  1  can  tread  it,  save  under  an  arch  of 
riumph.^  , 

The  day  which  succeeded  the  issue  of  this  proclamation,  a  cavalry  afiair  occar- 
■ed  at  the  advanced  posts,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  somewhat  the  victore. 
Two  days  later,  a  courier  arrived  at  the  imperial  head-quarters  with  the  account 
iT another,  and  still  more  im|>ortant  action,  between  the  grenadier*  of  Lannes  and 
tpart  ofSuchet's  corps,  against  the  advanced  guard  oi  Prince  Hohenlohe.com- 
nanded  by  the  most  daring  general  in  the  Prussian  service.  Prince  Louis.  A  car- 
dry  combat,  which  lasted  for  near  an  hour,  closed  this  brief  but  bloody  encounter 
irith  the  death  of  the  brave  prince,  who,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  run  through 
Jw  body  by  the  sabre  of  a  quarter-master  of  the  tenth  hussars. 

General  D' A uvergne's  brigade  had  no  share  h\  lh»  nxfivaw^X'is.  ^tXAO^iA^^jSJ^ 
Jie  9th,  we  were  marched  to  Rudolstadt,  some  mWea  U>\\\e  \t^  o'^i  \Vva«R.'cji»  ^^^^^ 
vcounter:  but  having  made  a  demonstration  in  l\\al  <\v\aLT\eT ,  ^^x^  y^^wf  "^^^^ 
d,  and  ordered  with  all  haute  to  cross  the  Saa\e,  and  move  an  V»  ^^^^*^^^3SivJi 
If  now  that  Napoleon's  manoeuvres  became  apparenl.  /tVve.  iS^St^^T^ 
wt  nteceeded  at  Ulm  ma  again  to  be  employed  Viexci  13:1^  e\«i»^  %iaaa»^ 
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to  l>e  turned,  the  communication  with  hiii  reinforc eraents  cut  oflf,  and  a  battle  ea- 
gai^ediin  whicti  defeat  must  prove  annihilation.'  Such,  then,  was  the  complete 
•ucccofl  ofihe  einperor't»  movements,  tlmi  on  the  12th.  the  French  army  was  pott- 
ed with  their  rear  upon  the  EIhe,  while  the Prusiiianfl occupied  aline  betweenthem 
and  the  Rhine.  This  niiisterly  movement  at  once  compelled  the  enemy  to  lall 
back,  and  concentrate  his  troopn  uround  Jena  and  Weimar,  which,  Irom  fJuUio- 
etant,  Napoleon  pronounced  must  be  the  fiirene  of  a  creat  battle. 

All  thirt  detail  I  have  been  obliged  to  force  on  my  reader,  and  now  a^n  retara 
to  my  story. 

On  the  ni<)rnin<r /of  the  1 3th,  Murat  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  our  head-qnar- 
tcr«,  below  Jenn,  and  alter  a  short  consultation  with  the  staff,  our  squadrooswtrt 
formed,  ami  ordered  to  push  on  with  haste  towards  Jena. 

Every  tiling  now  nhowcd  tliaf  the  decisive  hour  could  not  be  distant;  eouriers 
parsed  and  rcpnbsuJ;  mesHcnirers  and  orderlies  met  us  at  every  step;  while,  as  is 
ever  the  ca(<e,  the  nios:t  rontradictory  rumors  were  circulated  about  the  number 
and  poi:itionof  (he  enemy.  As  we  nenred  LauznetH,  however,  we  learned  that 
the  whole  PrufistJian  army  occupied  the  *'plateau"  of  Jena,  save  a  corps  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  which  were  stationed  nt  Auerstadt.  From  the  elevated  spot  we 
occupied,  the  rnlunmH  of  Marshal  BernadotteV  division  could  be  neen  niurchin^  to 
the  eastward.  A  halt  was  now  commande-d.  and  thetroonft  prepared  their  birou- 
acH,  when,  as  uis\u  waj-  litDin^.  a  f^tan  olFicer  rude  up,  with  orders  from  the  empe- 
ror himKell!  to  push  on  without  delay  for  Jena. 

The  roa<l  wa8  nuicli  cut  up  hy  the  passage  of  cavalry  and  wagons,  and  as  the 
ni*;ht  wa^t  dark,  our  pace  was  occasionally  impeded.  I  was  ridingf  with  one  of  the 
leading  Mjuudronw.  when  General  D^Auvcr^ne  directed  me  to  take  an  orderly 
with  nil*,  and  prncctui  in  advarirc,  to  make  arranirements  for  the  quarters  of  iJie 
men  at  Jena.  •"St'lcriiii'^  a  German  soldier  an  my  f^uide.  I  dashed  forwards,  and 
Foon  leli  .lie  sqiiailroii  on!  of  hearing.  We  had  not  ^one  far,  when  I  remarked, 
from  the  tramp  of  [he  hors-eci,  that  we  were  upon  an  earthen  road,  and  not  on  the 
pavement.  1  questioned  my  orderly,  hut  he  was  positive  there  had  been  no  turn- 
mt;  ttince  we  started.  I  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  circumstance,  but  rode  oa 
hard  as  ever.  At  lust,  the  clay  became  deeper  and  heavier»  the  sides  of  the  way 
closer,  and  all  the  appearances',  as  well  as  the  ^loom  would  allow  us  to  ffuets.  ra- 
tlier  those  4if  a  hy-road  than  the  resrular  ^^chaussee."  To  return  would  have  been 
hopeless;  the  darkness  ^avc  no  prospect  of  detecting  at  what  precise  spot  we  had 
left  the  main  road,  and  so  I  determined  to  make  my  way  straiight  onwards  at  til 
hazards. 

After  about  an  hour^s  fast  trotting,  the  orderly,  who  rode  some  paces  inadvance, 
called  ouf  A  li^ht.^' and  then  (he  moment  after,  he  cried,  ''There  aresevera 
lights  yonder.''  I  reined  in  my  horse  at  once,  for  the  thought  struck  me  that  we 
had  come  down  upon  the  Prussian  lines.  Giving  my  horse  to  the  soldier,  with  or- 
ders to  follow  me  noiselessly  at  a  little  distance.  1  walked  on  for  above  a  mile,  mr 
eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  lights,  which  moved  froin  place  to  place,  and  showedt 
by  their  taper  glare,  that  they  were  not  watch-fires.'  At  length  I  gained  a  Uttle 
ridge  of  the  ground,  and  could  distinctly  see  that  it  was  a  line  of  guns  and  artillery 
wagons,  endeavoring  to  force  tiieir  way  through  a  narrow  ravine;  a  few  minutei  . 
atYer,  I  heard  the  sounds  of  French,  and,  relieved  of  all  apprehensions,  I  mounted 
my  horse,  and  soon  came  up  with  them. 

They  were  four  troops  of  Laniies'  artillery,  which,  by  a  mistake  similar  to  oif 
own,  had  let)  the  high  road,  and  entered  one  of  the  field-tracts,  which  thus  led 
them  astray;  and  here  they  were,  jammed  up  in  a  narrow  gorge,  unable  to  get 
back  or  forward.    The  officer  in  command  was  a  young  colonel,  who  was  com- 

{)Ictely  overwhelmed  j>y  his  misfortune;  for  he  informea  me  that  the  whole  artil- 
ery  of  tfie  division  was  following  him,  and  would  inevitably  be  involved  in  the  sane 
miphap.  The  poor  fellow,  who  doubtless  would  have  faced  theenemv  without 
a  particle  of  fear,  was  now  so  horrified  by  the  event,  that  he  ran  wildly  from  place 
to  place,  orderiag  and  counter-ordering  every  instant,  and  actually  increasing  the 
confusion  hy  his  own  excitement.  Some  of  the  leading  trains  were  unharnesied. 
and  effort H  made  to  withdraw  the  guns  from  their  position;  but  the  axles  were, 
on  both  sides,  embedded  in  the  rock,  and  seemed  to  defy  every  etibrt  to  disengage 
them. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  confusion  had  readied  its  height,  and  the  horses  oa- 
barnessed  from  the  guns,  the  men  standing  in  groups  around,  or  shouting  wiUlf 
io  each  other,  a  sudden  sileoee  spread  \U«V(oxet  ibe  whole^  and  a  loud,  but  fCere 
voice  called  out — 
^"WTio  commandn  this  di vision T^ 

mmStP^'^.  Laloiir,"  waa  the  answer.  .    ^,.  «^,  *v^v \  .k^^v^^^k. 

'^fVbmn  im  he  7"  aaid  the  first  epeiikBt.to  c\oa»  \o«i  t»x>iax\^J«x\At«»i^ 
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ttd  saw  the  short,  square  figfure  of  a  man  in  a  greni  coat,  holding  a  heavx  whip  in 
IS  hand. 

"With  the  main  body  at  the  reajf." 

"Cannoniers,  dismount!"  eaid  the  other— "briny  the  torches  to  the  front." 

Bcarcelj  was  the  order  obeyed,  when  the  light  oi  the  fire-wood  fell  upon  his 
imtures,  and  I  saw  it  was  the  emperor  himselh  In  an  instant  the  whole  scene 
mm  changed:  the  park  tools  were  taken  out— working  parties  ibrmed;  and  the  ra- 
ine  beg^n  to  echo  to  the  strong  blows  of  the  brawny  arms;  while  Napoleon,  witk 
mAzing  torch  in  his  hand,  stood  by  to  light  their  labors. 

Giving^  directions  to  the  under-omcers  and  men,  he  never  deicrned  a  word  to  the 
Bicers,  who  now  stood  trembiioj^  around  him,  and  were  gradually  joined  by  sere- 
ll  more,  who  came  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  train. 

I  think  still  I  can  see  that  pale,  unmoved  face,  which,  as  the  light  flickered  upoa 
,  ipzed  steadfastly  at  the  workin£:  party.    Not  a  syllable  escaped  him,  save  once, 
iiich  he  muttered  half  to  himself— 
*'And  this  was  the  first  battcrv  to  open  its  fire  to-morrow!" 

Colonel  Savary  stood  at  his  side,  but  never  dared  to  addreFfi  him.  Too  well  he 
new  that  his  deepest  anger  showed  itself  bv  silence.  By  decrees  the  granite 
all  gave  wav,  the  axles  once  more  became  free,  and  the  horser;  again  harnessed, 
'he  gun-carriages  moved  slowly  through  the  ravine:  nor  did  the  emperor  quit 
le  spot  before  the  greater  part  of  the  train  passed.  Then  mounting  his  horse^he 
irned  towards  Jena;  and  notwithstanding  the  uiter  darkness  of  the  night,  he  rode 
L  full  speed.  Following  the  clattcu*  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  1  rode  on,  and  in  less 
lananhour  reached  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  where  a  ciivuiry  nicmietwas 
laced  and  severaj  large  fires  were  lighted;  beside  ^hich,  at  small  tables,  sat 
bove  a  dozen  staff  officers  buailv  writing  dispatches.  The  emperor  halted  but 
ir  a  second  or  two  and  then  dashed  forward  again,  and  T  soon  perceived  we  were 
icending  a  steep  hill  covered  with  ferns  and  brushwood.  We  had  not  gone  far 
hen  the  single  aide-de-camp  who  accompanied  him  turned  his  horsc^s  head  and 
ide  rapidly  down  the  mountain  again. 

Napoleon  was  now  alonet  some  fiWj  paces  in  front.  I  could  sec  the  faint  outline 
trough  the  darkness,  my  sight  guided  by  my  hearins*  to  the  spot.  His  pace, 
herever  the  ground  permitted,  was  rapid;  but  constantly  he  was  obliged  to  hold 
I  and  pick  his  steps  among  the  stones  and  dwarf  wood  that  covered  the  monniain. 
fetrer  shall  1  cease  to  think  on  the  strange  sensations  I  felt  as  I  followed  him  up 
lat  steep  ascent.  There  was  he,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  nniverif^e,  alone, 
[ending  his  solitary  way  in  darkness,  his  thoughts  bent  on  the  ^reat  event  before 
im-^the  tremendous  conflict  in  which  thousands  muf3t  fnll.  There  was  a  sense 
fa  we  in  the  thought  of  being  so  near  to  one  on  whose  sliirhtrst  word  the  destiny 
fnations  seemed  to  hang;  and  I  could  not  look  on  the  dark  object  betorc  me  with- 
Dt  a  superstitious  feeling,  deeper  than  fear  itself,  for  that  might  icht  of  men. 
Mr  thoughts  permitted  my  taking  no  note  of  time,  ami  I  know  nor  how  long  it 
M  nefore  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  over  whose  bleak  surface  a  cold  cut- 
DC  wind  was  blowing.  It  seemed  as  if  a  great  table-land  extended  now  lor  some 
istance  on  every  side^  over  which  the  emperor  took  his  way,  as  though  accustom- 
l  to  thei|round.  While  I  was  wondering  at  the  certainty  with  which  he  appeared 
(determine  on  his  road,  I  remarked  the  feeble  flickering  of  a  light  far  away  to- 
ards  the  horizon  and  by  which,  it  was  evident,  he  guided  his  steps.  As  we  rode 
I,  sereral  watch-fires  could  be  seen  towards  the  northwest,  stretching  away  to 
freat  distance  and  throwing  a  yellowish  glarn  in  the  dark  sky  above  them.  8ud- 
snljT  I  perceived  the  emperor  halt  and  dismount(  and  as  speedily  again  he  was  in 
le  saddle;  but  now  his  path  took  a  different  direction,  and  he  diverged  considera- 
f  to  the  sonthward.  Curious  to  learn  what  might  have  caused  liis  change  of 
rection,  I  rode  up  to  the  spot, and  cot  ofi*.  It  was  the  embers  of'a  watch-fire;  they 
era  almost  extinguished,  but  still,  as  the  horses  hoof  struck  the  wood,  a  few 
larks  were  emitted.  It  was  this,  then,  which  altered  his  course;  and  once  more 
l|>ressed  his  horse  to  speed.  A  steep  ascent  of  some  hundred  yards  lay  before 
inovr,  buton  gaining  the  top,  a  brilliant  spectacle  of  a  thousand  watch-fires 
etthe  eye — so  closedid  thcv  seem,  it  looked  like'rne  great  volcanic  crater  blazing 
I  the  mountBintop;while  above  the  lurid  glow  reddened  the  black  sky,  and  melted 
iray  into  the  darkness  in  clouds  of  faint  yellowish  hue.  Far,  very  far  awav,  and 
r  the  north,  stretched  another  much  longer  line  of  fires:  but  at  great  intervals 
«n,  and  occupying,  us  well  as  I  miffht  guess,  about  lwoW«i\\cft\tv^T\^tv\..  ^v*- 
al  Btnalhr  fires  dotted  the  plain,  marking  the  outpost  \^or\uo\w,  viw^  \\  ;n^*  '^^^. 
Bfoft  to  trace  the  different  lines  of  either  virmy  evenV^v  \V\t^ft  \t\A\c^NA»x«. 
While! ret  looked,  the  emperor  had  gained  n  short  iV\stal\t^i\TV1^ANy^^«t  c>\i_-^ 

maddenir  I  heard  the  hoarac  challenge  of  a  sentry,  <*'^^Vw?r»o\\V  ^a^w^^^JO^ 
^JaAwowB  liiouclica— perhaps,  far  too  deeply  \oat  «i  med\taA.wti  Vo  \««  ^^» 
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crv— Napoleon  never  replied  nor  slackened  hia  Rpeed.  "  QuivivelP*  tluNitad  thft 
voice  afrain — and  brforc  I  could  advance,  the  nharpban?  of  a  mi>pket-8hot  riineoct; 
another,  and  .moihi'r  Ibllowed— and  then,  a  roli^ffirc  swept  albng  ihe plain,  hap- 

Eily,  not  in  the  direction  ol  the  emperor— but  alreiuly  he  hat  thrown  himwItTrom 
is  horne  and  lay  flat  upon  the  ^lound.  Not  ii  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Idathsd 
my  ^purK  into  my  jaded  horse,  and  rode  forwards,  caltini;  aloud,  at  the  top  of  my 
voire.  **  Thr  caip<?ror,"  *  the  emperor."  Si  ill  the  panic' overbore  my  wordifaiia 
another  diKchari;e  wap^iven:  with  one  bullet  I  was  struck  on  the  8nouMer»  an- 
othtT  killrd  niy  horse — but  Kprin^in;?  to  my  le^ru  in  an  Indtant,  I  rushed  on,  repeat- 
ing my  cry— bclorc  I  could  do  more  than  point  to  the  8|K)t,  Napoleon  came  ior- 
ward,'lea(lin?  hi»  horse  bv  the  bridle — his  step  was  slow  and  meaaured— and  lui 
face,  formanv  a  torch-li?ht  wasnow^thered  to  the  place,  was  cnXn  and  tranquil, 
•*  Ye  are  wfll  u|)on  the  alert, '  mes  efifnmt,'  *'  Haid  he,  with  a  smile;  *'see  ihai  ye 
be  already  with  your  fire  to-morrow  !"  A  wiltl  cheer  answered  Iheic  words- 
while  he  continued:  "Thirseure  the  ncwJevicBi  lieutenant — the  Guards  wooldbave 
had  more  patience — where  \»  the  officer  who  followed  me?'' 

''  Here,  sire,'-  said  1,  endeivourin^  to  conceal  the  appearaiice  of  being  woanded. 

*' Mount,  sir.  and  acccomnany  me  to  heiid-quarters." 

**  My  horse  in  killed,  sire." 

*' Ye><,  parhlcH,^'*  said  a  yopnis:  soldier,  wlio  had  not  learned  much  respect  befsit 
his  superiors — "  and  he  has  a  mill  in  his  neck  himself 

*'  Are  you  wounded?"  said  the  emperor,  with  a  quickness  in  his  mamwr. 

**  A  mere  flesh- wound  in  the  arm,  of  no  conseguence,  sire." 

'*  Lot  the  surireon  ofthe  detachment  see  to  this  at  once,  lieutenant,"  said  he  to 
the  officer  ofthe  party— "arid  do  you  come  to  head-quarters  when  you  are  able." 
With  thi.^i  (tic  emperor  mounted  ug^ain,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds  more  was  Joit 
to  our  sijfht. 

"  (V/z/rf; />//-?{,"  vaidthr^  oPd  lieutenant,  who  had  served  without  promotion  from 
the  first  battles  of  the  Republic — ^'  you'  11  be  a  colonel  for  that  scratch  on  your 
epaulette,  if  wt- only  heal  the  Prupsian.s  to-morrow- and  here  ami,  wilhcifht 
wounds  irom  lead  and  steel,  and  the  *  petit  Caporai*  never  oade  me  visit  hioit 
his  bivouac.  Come,  come,  I  don't  wish  to  be  unfriendly — it's  not  your  fault,  it!i 
only  mff  ha<l  lortune — and  here  com(?s  the  surgreon." 

The'lieuf  enant  w*aH  ri^ht — the  epaulette  had  the  worst  ofthe  adventiire--aiidm 
half  an  hoiir,  I  proceeded  on  my  way  to  head-quarters. 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 


l'homm£  rocge. 


On  my  way  to  the  imperial  quarter,  I  fell  in  with  some  squadrons  of  oordvt- 
goons,  from  whom  I  learned  that  General  d'Auver^ne  had  just  received orden IS 
repair  to  the  em (H*ror'd  bivouac,  to  which  several  officers  in  command  were  iho 
summoned.  Ak  I  saw,  therefore,  that  I  could  have  no  prosi)Cct  of  meetidftk 
emperor,  I  ret^olved  merely  to  hold  myself  in  readiness,  should  he — which  seoncd 
little  likely— think  of  me;  and  accordingly  I  took  up  my  fjoiit  with  some  youuE  na- 
der-officers  of  our  brigade,  at  a  huse  fire,  where  a  species  of  canteen  hadDMi 
established,  and  coflee  and  corn  brandy  were  served  out  to  all  comers. 

The  recent  e^-cupe  of  Napoleon  at  the  outposts  wasalready  known  far  and  MUi 

and  formed  tiie  ^reat  topic  of  conversation,  in  which  I  felt  hurt  to  remark  no  iso>' 

tion  of  the  part  1  took  was  ever  made,  although  there  were  at  least  a  doien  difiv* 

ent  versions  of  the  accident.    In  one,  his  miijesiy  was  represented  to  havendl 

down  upon  and  sabred  the  advanced  picquet.    In  another,  it  was  the  PriisiiiM 

who  fired,  he  having  penetrated  within  their  lines  to  reconnoitre; — each  <tfre*>V 

in  the  one  great  fact  that  the  feat  was  something  which  no  one  save  himself  coofl 

have  <loneor  thought  of.    As  fur  me,  I  felt  it  was  not  my  |Kirt  to  speak  of  the  iaa- 

dent  at  all,  until  his  majesty  should  first  do  so.    1  listened,  therefore,  with  doB 

patience  and  some  amusement,  to  lUv.*.  various  narratives  about  me;  which  aervtd 

to  Bhow  mc  by  one  alight  iualiiitce,  V.V\e  u\l&l^»>\tl^.  o^  vWv  t&i;:^:^^^t^\vMv  vUhv^Kh 

the  emperor'8  name  was  ever  ireivXcA,  w\Oi  vAiuVwxc*  tat  >Xva.v  v\.t«>.^\t«iwiL^asa^ 

nor  ciisrance  to  color  every  inc\deut  of  \\\»  V\^*i  >M\\.\\N.\\Qi «\ t w\>^««x\vxkt»«^  "S ^ 

The  topic  waa  a  fruitful  aiuk  iavouriva  oii^^^iA  c«t\»^^  \««  isto^sNfcisrtfc  .^«i 
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»re  propriety,  Mason  the  hours  around  a  bivouac  fire  than  the  exploits  of  the 
iDperor  Napoleon. 

Amonsr  thoao  whose  reminiscences  went  farthest  back*  was  an  old  sergeant- 
ajor  of  infantry— .1  peared,  andsenmed.and  weather-beafen  little  fellow— who, 
Bm  fatisrues  and  privations,  was  dried  up  to  a  masfl  of  tendons  and  fibres.  This 
Ale  roan  presented  one  of  those  stranire  niixturtrs  with  which  the  army  abounded 
ihe  shrewdest  rommonsenpe  on  all  ordinary  topioR,  with  a  most  credulous  faith 
any  story  where  N.ip  )leon's  inime  occurnul.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  though  tliat 
le  element,  ocrurrin<r  in  any  talc,  dinpcnsed  at  once  with  rule^  which  should  gov- 
■n  belief  in  common  rages. 

The  invulnerahility  of  the  emperor  Avas,  with  him,  a  fruitful  theme;  and  he 
lenied  with  anec^iotes  of  the  Kg-yptian  and  Italian  campaigns,  in  which  it  was  in- 
nitestably  shown  that  neither  ^hot  nor  shell  had  any  effect  upon  him.  But,  of 
II  the  superstitions  resrardin^r  IVapoleon,  none  had  such  complete  hold  on  his  ima- 
imtion.  nor  wtis  more  implicitly  believed  by  him,  than  the  story  of  that  liltle 
Red  Man"  who.  it  was  anrserted,  visited  the  emperor  the  nic:ht  before  each 
reat  battle,  and  arranged  with  him  the  mampavres  of  each  succeeding  dav. 
••L'Hortme  Rouge.*'  as  he  wuh  called,  wa;  an  article  of  faith  in  the  French 
rmy  that  few  of  the  soldiers  ever  thought  of  disputing.  Some  from  pure  credu- 
ly^-^omc  frofri  the  force  of  example — and  some  again  from  indolence  believed  in 
MS  famed  personage;  hut  even  the  veriest  scoffer  on  more  solemn  subjects  would 
are  hesitated  ere  he  ventured  to  assail  the  almost  universal  belief  in  this  super- 
atura!  agency.  The  emperor's  well-known  habit  of  going  out  alone  to  visit 
icquets  and  outposts  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  was  a  circumstance  too  lavournble  to 
iiis  superstition  not  to  he  employed  in  its  defence.  Besides,  it  was  well  known 
tiat  he  spent  hours  by  himself,  when  none,  even  of  the  marshals,  had  access  to 
Imtand  on  these  occasions  it  was  said,  L'Homme  Rouge  was  with  him.  Sen- 
inels  had  been  heard  to  declare  that  they  could  overhear  angry  words  passing 
etween  the  emperor  and  his  guest— that  threats  hod  been  interchanged  between 
liiem;  and,  on  one  occasion,  it  was  said  that  the  Red  Man  went  so  far  ns  to 
leelare  that,  if  his  advice  were  neglected,  Napoleon  should  lose  the  battle,  see  his 
irCiHerv  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  behold  the  "guard*'  capitulate. 

"Afi7/e«  tonnerrea!  What  are  you  saying?"  broke  in  the  little  man  to  the 
Tim  old  soldier  who  was  relating  this.  **  You  know  nothing  of  L'Homme 
timbre — not  a  wor;?— ho  w  should  you?  But  /  served  in  the  twenty-second  of  the 
ine — old  Mongoteu'w  corps— the  'Faubourg  Devils,'  as  they  were  called.  He 
enew  him  well.  It  was  L'Homme  Rouge  had  him  shot  for  treason  at  Cairo.  I 
iras  one  of  the  company  drawn  for  his  execution;  and  when  he  knelt  down  on  the 
rrasR.  he  held  up  his  hand  this  way,  and  cried  out: — 

•**Voltigeur8  of  the  line,  hear  me!  You  have  all  known  me  many  years:  you 
mve  seen  whether  I  cotild  face  the  enemy  like  a  man;  and  you  can  tell  whether  I 
mred  for  the  heaviest  charge  that  ever  nhook  a  square.  You  know,  also,  wheth- 
er I  was  true  to  our  general.  Well,  it  is  L'Honime  Rouge  who  has  brought  me 
ja  this.  And  now — carry  arms! — all  together— come,  mea  enfana,  try  it  again— 
»rrv  arms! — ay,  that's  hettcr — present  arms!— firel' 

*^Morblexi!  the  word  was  not  well  out.when  he  was  dead,  and  there,  through  the 
moke — as  plain  as  I  see*yoai  now — I  saw  the  figure  of  a  little  fellow  dressed  in 
icarlet— -feather  and  boots  all  the  same! — he  was  standing  over  the  corpse,  and 
threatening  it  with  his  hands;  and  that,"  said  he,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "that  was, 
t'Homme  Rouge." 

This  anecdote  was  conclusive.  There  was  no  gainsaying  the  assertions  of  a 
nan  who  had.  with  hiti  own  eyes,  seen  the  celebrated  Red  Man;  and  from  that 
instant  he  enjoyed  a  decided  monoj)oIy  of  every  thing  that  concerned  his  private 
liiBtory. 

According  to  the  sergeant-majors  version — and  who  could  venture  to  contra- 
liet  him?— L'Homme  Rouge  was  not  the  confidential  adviser  and  friendly  coun- 
leHor  of  the  emperor;  button  thecontrarv,  his  evil  <^enius — perpetuj^lly  employed 
la  thwarting  his  plana  arid  opposing  his  views.  Racli  seemed  to  have  his  hour  of 
ifhimph  alternately.  Now,  it  was  the  Red  Man — now,  Napoleon  who  stood  in 
thfrascendant.  Fortune,  for  a  long  period,  had  been  constant  to  the  emperor,  and 
victory  crowned  every  b  ittle.  This  had,  it  seemed,  greatly  chagrined  L'Hoirime 
Rouge»  who,  for  years  past,  had  not  been  seen  nor  heard  of.  The  last  tradition 
of  him  was  a  story  told  by  one  of  the  sentinels  on  guard  at  the  general's  quarters 
at  Mont  Thabor. 
^It  was  midnight— all  was  still 
tHeepberore  a  battle — when  the 
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he  did  ro  he  leaped  barkwarde  and  broa^rht  his  musket  to  the  cKari^e,  for  jmt  Ito 

somethini;  hruRhed  clo^eby  him  and  entered  ihe  tent. 

For  a  inomenL  or  two  lie  doubted  what  should  be  dooe.  Should  he  turD  oat  the 
l^uurd?  ii  w;l^  only  lo  hi*.  kui$:lied  at — that  would  ne\rcr  do.  But  what  if  it  reallj 
were  KoniebtKJy  wiio  liiui  nonet  rated  to  the  general's  quarters?  As  this  tbouffbt 
struck  liini.  he  crept  up  i*loi:>e  to  the  tent,  and  there,  true  enough,  he  heard  llie 
voices  ot'lwo  persons?  s|)eiikin<;. 

''Ah!  tiiou  iiercr  sdid  ]3onaparte.  "1  scarce  expected  to  see  thee  so  far  from 
Franco!" 

'•Alan!''  Haiti  the  other  with  a  deep  Hi«rh,  "what  land  is  now  open  to  me — or 
whither  sliail  I  fly  tu/  I  took  refuse  in  Brussels — well,  what  should  1  see  ODe 
Tiiorniu^  but  tlio  tiill  nhakoa  ufyour  grenadiers  coming  up  the  steep  street.  1  fled 
to  Holland— you  were  there  the  day  after.  Come,  thought  I,  he's  moving  nortb- 
wards,  ril  try  the  other  extreme;  eo  I  started  for  the  Swiss,  i^acre  bleu/  theroU 
of  your  conloundcil  lirum.s  rerioundod  through  every  valley.  I  reached  thebanki  of 
the  Po — ^your  troops  were  ihcrti  the  same  evening.  I  pushed  Ibr  Rome^they  were 
preparing  your  quartered,  which  yoq  occupied  that  ui^ht.  Away  then,  I  start  once 
more;  I  croi^A  mountains  and  river^^and  seas,  and  gam  the  desert  at  last.  1  thank 
my  fortune  thiii  tiiere  are  a  thouh-and  leagues  between  us — and  here  yoa  are  now. 
For  pity 'he  Kakc,  t^how  mc,  on  that  map  of  the  world,  one  little  Kpot  you  don^L  waot 
to  conquer,  and  let  me  live  th^re  in  peace,  and  be  sure  never  to  meet  you  more.*^  • 
13ona|>arte  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  wereio- 
tcntlv  considering  the  request  orL^Homme  Rouge. 

"There."  f>aid  lie,  at  length,  'there— vou  see  that  island  in  the  great  sea,  with 
nothing  near  ii— thou  mavest  go  there.^' 
*'Uow  is  it  called r'  Fniid  L'Homme  Rouge. 

'*St.  Helena,"  said  the  general.    "It  is  not  very  large — but  I  promise  thee  to  be 
undisturbed  there.*' 

'You'll  never  come  there,  then?    Is  that  a  nledge?" 
-VNcver:  I  nromise  it.  At  least  it' I  do.  thou  shalt  be  the  miister,  and  I  the  slave.*^ 
^'Enough!  1  ^o  now.    Adieu!*'  said  the  little  man.  and  the  same  instant  the  sen- 
tinel felt  im  arm  brushed  by  some  one  passing  clone  beside  him;  and  then  all  wai 
silent  in  the  tent  unce  more. 

'*Thu!3  you  see/' said  the  sergeant-major/Trom  that  hour  it  was  agreed  oo, 
the  emperor  fishonld  conquer  tiie  whole  world,  and  leave  that  one  little  spot  for 
L'Homme  Iloiii^e.    Parblcu!  he  might  well  spare  him  that  much." 

'*Hovv  big  mii^liL  i(  be— that  iisland?"  said  an  old  grenadier,  who  listened  with  the 
deencRt  attention  to  the  tale. 
*\«>thin'r  to  spLMk  of;— :ihout  the  size  of  one  battalion  drawn  up  in  a  square." 
"PtirdU!  a  small  kingdom,  too!*' 

"Ah!  it  would  not  do  for  the  emperor."  said  the  Horsreant-niaior,  laogliiDg;  an 
emotio!)  the  othors  joineil  in  at  onre;  and  many  a  jest  went  round  at  the  absurdity 
of  sucii  a  thou<i:]it. 

I  sat  hesiiie  tiie  watch-Hrc,  listening  to  the  old  campaigning  stories,  till,  one  by 
one,  the  spcau«'r -J  dropped  olf  to  jjleep.  The  bronzed  ve.teran,  and  iheboycoa* 
script— the  old -roldier  of  ilie"Si«nbre,  and  the  beardless  youth,  lay  side  by  side- 
to  some  of  tlie:^:i  i:  wuh  the  last  time  they  should  sluiid)er  on  earth.  As  the  ni^ht 
wore  on,  the  soinds  hecamc  hushed  in  the  c^imp,  and  through  the  thin  frosty  air, 
I  could  hear,  from  a  long  di'itance  ofi^  the  tramp  of  the  patrols  and  the  challeo^ 
of  the  reliefs  a^  rho  outposts  were  viKited.  The  Prussian  sentries  were  quite  close 
to  our  advanc'id  pn-ii:,  and,  when  the  wind  came  from  that  quarter,  I  olien  heard 
the  sound.<orthe  voices  as  they  exchanged  their  signals. 

Through  \\ut  entire  night,  oliicers  came  and  went  to  and  from  the  tent  of  the 
emperor.  To  him.  at  least,  it  seemed  no  season  of  repose.  At  length,  when  nif^b 
morning,  wearied  with  watching,  and  tired  out  with  expectancy.  I  leaned  my  h^ 
on  mv  knees,  and  dropned  into  a  half  sleep.  Some  vague  sense  of  disappointmeoi 
at  being  forgotten  by  the  emperor  wtis  the  last  tliought  I  hadaa  I  fell  on— and,  io 
its  padues?,  it  coloured  all  my  dreams.  I  remembered,  with  all  the  freshnees  of  a 
recent  event,  the  curse  of  the  old  hag  on  the  morning  1  had  quitted  my  home  for 
ever — her  prayer,  that  bad  luck  should  track  mc  every  step  through  life— and  in 
the  shadowy  unccrfainty  of  my  sleeping  thoughts,  I  believed  I  was  predestined  W  i 
jnisforlune.  '; 

Alnior^t  every  man  has  experienced  the  fact  that  there  are  time*  in  life,  wbflj 
imprcf^sions.  the  slighte>»t  in  their  origin,  will  have  an  undue  weight  on  the  mw       i 
— when,  as  it  were,  the  clay  of  ovit  uvvlMTe*  \ieeorc\^s  ^ol'teued,  and  we  take  thei*       c 
pretiH  oipiiisiiii;- events  more  ea^iWy.    ?iOuv^,  na^vji^  \iv\^  ft>^'!v\<^>«^  ^w««:^^MM      I 
doubt,  .1  (/ream,  is  ';nou;ih,  at  mow\e.u\*  ViN^^i  \\\«iE^,\o  vvv\5i:\t\\\v^>»;\tf^'^kVw^^  \ 
comrjctiou— and  il  it  vvoodcrful  wivV\v*\^^v\u?evv\i\Vj  vifi^\\AVQwx^T>N^^ 
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eMomlanoe  around  ns,  and  what  pains  we  take  to  increaie  the  toils  of  our  self- 
deception.  It  would  be  a  curious  thin^  to  trace  out  how  much  of  our  good  or  evil 
fortane  in  life  had  its  source  in  these  superstitions— how  far  the  frame  of  mind 
fiuhioned  the  events  before  it-~and  to  what  extent  oar*hopes  and  fears  were  but 
the  forerunners  of  destinv.  My  eleepinf  thoughts  were  of  the  saddest,  and,  when 
I  awoke,  I  could  not  shalce  them  oti.  A  heavy  dense  fo^  clothed  everr  object 
around — throuc^h  which  only  the  watch-fires  were  visible,  as  they  ftircd  with  a 
yellow,  hazy  li^ht,  of  unnatural  size.  The  position  of  these  signals  was  all  to 
nark  the  inequality  of  the  ground— and  now  1  could  perceive  that  we  occupied  tha 
crest  of  along  and  steep  hill,  adown  the  side«,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which,  also, 
ftrea  were  burning— while  in  front,  another  mountain  arose— whose  summit,  for 
m  great  distance,  was  marked  out  by  watchfires.  This,  I  conjectured,  from  its  ex- 
tent and  position,  to  be  the  Prussian  line.  At  the  front  of  the  emperor's  quarters 
aereral  led  horses  were  standing,  whose  caparison  bespoke  them  as  belonging  to 
the  stafF— and,  although  not  yet  five  o'clock,  there  was  an  appearance  of  movement 
which  indicated  preparation. 

TIm  troops,  however,  were  motionless— the  dense  columns  covered  the  ground 
lite  a  j^rment.  and  stirred  not.  As  i  stood,  uncertain  what  course  to  take,  Iheard 
the  noise  of  voices,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  many  feet  near— and,  on  turning,  per- 
eeived  it  was  the  emperor  who  came  forth  from  nis  tent,  followed  by  several  of  his 
•tafil  A  large  fire  blazed  in  front  of  his  bivouac,  which  threw  its  strong  light  on 
the  group,  where,  even  in  a  fleeting  glance,  I  recognized  General  G^an,  and 
Nansouty,  the  commander  of  the  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard. 

"What  hour  is  it?"  said  the  emperor  to  Duroc,  who  stood  near  him. 

"Almost  five  o'clock,  sire." 

"It  is  darker  than  it  was  an  hour  ago.  Maison,  where  is  Bernadotte  by  this— at 
Domberg,  think  you?" 

"Not  yet,  sire— he  is  no  laggard  if  he  reach  it  in  three  hours  hence." 

"Ney  would  have  been  there  now,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  Naiioleon.  *^Come> 
centlemen,  into  the  saddle,  and  let  us  move  towards  the  front.  Gazan,  put  your 
mirion  under  arms." 

The  general  waited  not  a  second  bidding,  but  wheeled  his  horse  suddenly  round, 
and,  followed  by  his  aide-de-camp,  rode  at  full  speed  down  the  mountain. 

'"There  is  the  first  streak  of  day,"  said  the  emperor,  pointing  to  a  faint  gray 
light  above  the  distant  forest.    "It  breaks  like  Austerlitz." 

"May  it  set  as  gloriously!"  said  old  Nansouty,  in  his  deep  low  voice. 

"And  it  will,"  said  Napoleon.  What  say  est  thou,  ^^ro^nard?^^^  continued  he. 
turning  with  an  affected  severity  of  manner  to  the  grenadier  who  stood  sentinel 
on  the  spot,  and  who,  with  a  French  soldier's  easy  indifference,  leaned  on  the  cross 
of  his  musket,  to  listen  to  the  conversation.  *'  What  sayest  thou?  art  eager  to  be 
aade  corfioral?" 

**  /*ar6/eu,"  growled  out  the  rough  soldier,  "  the  grade  is  little  to  boast  of— 
were  I  even  a  general  of  division,  there  might  he  something  to  hope  for." 

"  What  then  ?"  said  Napoleon  sharply.    '*  What  then?" 

"  King  of  Prussia,  to  be  sure ;  thou'lt  give  away  the  title>before  this  hour  to-mor- 


row." 


The  emperor  laughed  loud  at  the  conceit  Its  flattery  had  a  charm  for  him  no 
•oartier's  well-turned  compliment  could  vie  with ;  and  I  could  hear  him  still  con- 
tiaoing  to  enjoy  it  as  he  rode  slowly  forward  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


JENA  AND  ACERSTADT. 


*'  He  has  forgotten  me^"  said  I  half  aloud,  as  I  watched  the  retiring  figures  of 

the  emperor  and  his  staff  till  they  disappeared  in  the  gloonj.    *'  He  has  forgottem 

tte !    Now  to  find  out  my  brigade.    A  erreat  battle  is  before  us,  and  there  may  be 

itill  a  way  to  refresh  his  memory."    With  such  thoughts  I  set  forward  in  the  di- 

fectron  or  the  picquet-fires.  foil  sure  that  1  should  meet  some  skirmishers  of  oat 

CATalry  there.  ,  ^        .        %    w    o.^ 

As  I  went,  the  drums  were  heating  towards  the  dwlai\t\<i^.,aiA?;t%A»s^^  ^ 
mxaada  creot  nearer  end  nearer,  aa  the  infanlrv  ViaUaWoiia  weAXi  \A  voti&  ,^ 
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thioaiid  misty  rata  the  Jtieovf  vapor  settled  down  upon  the  earth,  wrappiaf  iH 
thififfs  ia  a  dtirktiess  deep  as  ni^ht  itaell*. 

From  none  could  I  learn  any  intelligence  of  the  cavalry  quarter,  nor  had  any  of 
those  1  questioned  seen  horsemen  pass  near  them. 

'*The  voltijj^eurs  in  the  valley  yonder  may  tell  yoo  somethinjr,"  said  an  officer  (• 
mOi  pointing  to  some  fires  in  a  deep  ^len  beneath  us ;  and  thiUier  I  now  beot  my 
Bteps. 

The  dull  rolling  of  the  drums  gradually  swelled  into  one  continued  roar,  throutfc 
which  the  clank  of  steel  ajid  the  tremulous  tramp  of  marchia«r  columns  cooldn 
heard.  Spirit-stirring  echoes  were  they,  these  aWUkenin^  sounds  of  comiw 
conflict ;  and  how  thev  nerved  my  heart,  and  set  it  bounding  asain  with  a  aokliert 

frdor !  As  I  descended  the  hili,  the  noise  became  gradually  fainter,  till  at  length 
found  myself  in  a  narrow  ravine,  still  and  silent  as  the  grave  itself.  The  trao*^ 
tion  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  for  a  moment  llelt  a  sense  of  looeiioev 
and  depression :  and  the  thought  struck  me — what  if  1  have  pushed  on  too  far  1 
Can  it  be  that  1  have  passed  our  lines  1  But  the  officer  spoke  of  the  voltigennia 
front.  1  had  seen  the  fires  my sel inhere  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  I  new'in- 
ereased  my  speed,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  gained  a  spot  where  the  gi 
became  more  open  and  extended  in  front,  andmot  more  than  a  few  hundred  ^ 
in  advance  were  the  watch-fires ;  and,  as  1  looked,  1  heard  the  swell  of  a  nai 
of  voices  singing  in  chorus  on  diti'erent  sides  of  me.  The  effect  waormoer  ___ 
lar,  fbr  the  sounds  came  from  various  quarters  at  the  same  instant,  and  aa  they  aH 
chanted  the  same  air,  the  r</ram  rung  out  and  filled  the  valley.  Beatinir  time 
with  their  feet,  they  stepped  to  the  tune,  and  formed  themselves  to  the  melody,  aa 

the  band  of  the  regiment.    I  had  often  heard  that  thia  waa  a  vdti* 


though  it  were  _ 

ffeurhabit.  but  never  was  witness  to  it  before.    The  air  was  one  weli-knoiiii  ia 
that  suburb  of  Paris  whence  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  of  our  aolditra 
and  which  they  all  joined  in  celebrating  in  this  rude  verse. 


Picardy  first,  and  then  Champaigi 
France  to  the  battle— on  boys,  on. 

Anjou,  Bretagny  and  Maine — 
Hurrah  for  the  Faubourg  of  8t  Aotoine! 


How  pleasant  the  life  ofa  voltigeur: 

In  the  van  of  the  fight  he  must  ever  be. 
Of  roughing  and  rations  he's  always  sure — 

WiUi  a  comrade's  share  he  may  well  make  free. 
Picardy  first,  and  then  Champaigne — 

France  to  the  battle — on,  boys,  on. 
Anion,  Bretagny  and  Maine — 

Hurrah  for  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Antoine ! 

II. 

The  great  guns  thunder  on  yonder  hill. 

Closer  than  that  they  durst  not  go: 
Bur  the  voltigeur  comes  nearer  still — 

With  his  bayonet  fixed  he  meets  the  foe. 

III. 

• 

The  huEsar^s  coat  is  slashed  with  gold, 

He  rides  an  Arab  courser  fleet: 
But  is  the  voltij^eur  less  bold 

Who  meets  his  enemy  on  his  feet? 

IV. 

The  cuiraspier  is  clad  in  steel. 

His  massive  sword  is  straight  and  strong: 
But  the  voltigeur  can  charge  and  wheel 

With  a  step — his  bayonet  is  just  as  long. 

\. 

The^rtillery. driver  m>a«l\\tv\l\\\a\.«Wf!i 
If  the  current  be  Taat,  ot  vY^a  ^axw  d^v- 
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Th»  Kciltifeur  aced*  no  trumpet  ■oand'— 

No  bude  halt  tw  lo  cheer  him  on : 
Where  the  fire  ir  hottet;!,  that's  his  ground— 

Hurrah  Ibr  the  Paabourx  nTSt.  Antoine  ! 

ka  they  came  to  the  coQclDsion  of  Lhia  tiDug.  Ibe7%cpt  up  ih(t  air  without  wor^a, 
itatiiif  hy  theirvr'  -     '        ■■'■■.  f-      .■  .  ■  -     .^    ■    . 

■ty  Icameup  vit,,^ 
]  cairdssier  brigade. 

'  Thai  I  caa'L  tellyou.comraile,"  eaidho;  '' no  cavalry  ha*  .  _.., 

ichborhood,  nor  are  they  likely,  for  ull  thu  i;roiin J  ip  cut  up  ami  mteriected  W 

ich  lliey  could  not  act.    liMinu-maitre^arnutia  thefuLtuwlo  lellyou.    Hol- 

_  Francois,  cume  up  here  Ibr  a  moment." 

before  1  could  adk  whctlier  this  was  nut  my  old  aolaKoniiit  at  ElrhinKCn,  the  in- 

idual  Iki  111  I  elf  appeared. 

'  Eh— what  V  cried  he,  as  ho  lined  a  piece  of  firewood  Trom  the  ground  U)4 

red  mc  in  the  Tuce  by  il^  lighl.    "  Not  my  Irieud  Burke  t    Eh  7    By  Jove  ao  ft 

}ur  ciirdial  sreetinea  being  over^  I  askcil  .M^utre  Frannoia  if  he  could  give  me 
*  inlcili^eiire  orD'Auversne'*  divi«inii,  or  |>ut  me  in  the  way  to  rench  them. 
They're  some  roiica  oH'bv  this  time,"  caid  lie,  coolly.  "  When  t  nax  below  ths 
tteaudeJenula«tni);ht,  tfiat  brigade  von  Hi'i-akur^ol  their  orders  (o  pudhfor- 
rd  to  AuurBliiilt,  to  mipport  Davoust*«  infantry.  1  mind  it  well,  for  tliey  were 
ct>  tired,  and  had  juiil  piciiueled  their  horse*,  when  the  orderly  came  (lows 
Lh  (he  dispatch.'' 

'  Attd  where  does  Aucrstadt  lie  7" 

'About  four  luajfues  to  the  other  sidp  of  that  tall  mountain  yonder.", 
'  What  (lion  Khali  I  do 7  lamdiKmouiitcd,  to  hesin  with." 
'And  Ifyou  were  not— ifyou  hiid  (he  bent  home  in  (he  whole  brigade,  what  wouU 
lerve  you  now,  except  to  i»ibr  the  day  riding  belwt-eo  (wn  haltle-ficidd  and  eee 
Jtin^ot'cithcr.  ibr  we  shall  have  hot  work  here,  de|H:rid  upon  it.  No,  iiO)itay 
Jl  us  ;  be  a  voltii^eur  for  to-duyand  we'll  show  you  aumethiiig  you'll  not  KS 
m  your  bearskin  eaddle." 

'But  1  shall  be  in  a  sad  scrape  on  account  of  my  abRcnee." 

'Never  mind  Ih'it— the  man  thai  takea  his  turn'  with  the  voltiseurs  of  the  2Zd. 
n't  be  Buvjwcted  of  skulking.    And  here  comes  the  major — report  yonrselTto 

Tithout  waiting  for  any  rep'y,  Maicre  Fruncois  accosted  (he  ofRcer  in  questioq, 

]  in  a  verv  few  words  explained  my  position. 

'  Nothio"  could  come  belter  tinicd,*^  said  the  mivjnr.     "One  of  oirrshasbeen 

It  withdiijNUches  to  (he  rear,  and  we  may  not  see  him  for  some  hours.    Agaia 

gh(  cavalry  man  mimt  know  how  to  skirmish,  and  we'll  try  your  skill  ll'.ac  waj. 

me  along  with  mc." 

'  To  our  nexMneeting,  then,"  cried  Francois,  uf  I  hurried  on  after  the  major, 

ile  once  more  the  voliigeur  /onks  burst  forth  in  full  chorus,  and  the  taeny 

mds  filled  tlievalley. 

'followed  the  major  down  a  iteep  and  somewhat  rug^j'il  path,  at  the   foot  of 

ich,  and  concealed  by  a  low  cop«ewood.  wan  a  prt.r(y  oi'  livo  companies  of  (be 

;imeii(,  who  formed  the  most  iidvanced  plcijueti:,  and  were  destined  lo  ex- 

inge  (lie  6rst  shoi*  wiih  the  enemy. 

leforeusUiv-adefile.  p.irlly  overgrown  with  trees  oneither  side,  which  oweod- 

bv  a  gradual  slope  to  tlie  loot  of  (he  hill  on  which  (he  PrusBlan  infantry  wat 

(loned,  and  who<c  lines  were  (r:icked  tiut  b/  a  lone  (rain  of  watch-fireK.    A 

m-houac  and  its  out- buildings  orcupicd  the  side  of  inL!  hill  about  half-way  up, 

1  (his  was  garrisoned  by  the  enemy,  and  defended  by  the  two  "-uns  in  positioa 

.he  defile.     To  surprise  the  post  u'ld  hold  it  until  the  main  columns  came  np, 

s  (he  object  of  (he  voliigeur  attack ;  and  lor  this  purpose  small  bodies  of  men 

re  assemblinir  secretly  and  elcalthily,  under  cover  ol  the  brushwood,  lo  burat 

lh  on  the  word  being  given.  ™*^ 

There  was  BomcthJiii'  which  aurnrised  roe  not  &  \i\\\e  'wi  vWv^.'j  »ft  "cm^ 
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Their  noiselcBP  and  cautiouReestarei  brought  to  my  mind  all  that  I  had  ever 
read  of  Indian  warfare,  and  in  meir  ea«rer  faces  and  quick  piercing  looks  I  thought 
I  could  recognize  the  very  traits  of  the  red  men.  The  commands  were  £?iven  by 
ii^nalB,  and  so  rapidly  intcrchano^ed  were  they  from  party  to  party,  that  the  dif- 
ferent groups  seemed  to  move  forward  by  one  impulse,  though  the  officer  who  Jed 
them  was  full  a  mile  distant  from  where  we  were. 

'^  Can  you  use  a  firelock,  comrade  V^  said  the  major,  as  he  placed  in  my  hands 
a  short  musket,  such  as  the  voltigeurs  carried.    *'  oiing  it  at  your  back— you  may 

"  ive  vou :  keep  to  this  part^.  But 
-you'^d  sooQ  be  picked  off  with  that 


find  it  useful  up  yonder.  An^  now  I  must  leave  vou :  keep  to  this  part^.  But 
TR-hat  i?  this?— :[ou  mustn't  wear  that  shako — you'^d  soon  be  picked  off  with  that 
tower  of  black  fur  on  your  hcnd.  Corporal,  have  you  no  spare  foraging  cap  in 
jour  kit?  Ah!  that's  somethins^  more  becoming  a  'tirailleur,'  and,  by  Jove,  I 
think  it  improves  you  wonderfully."  The  circumstance  of  beco mi ogness  was  not 
exactly  uppermost  in  my  mind  at  the  moment,  but  certainly  I  felt  no  small  gratifi- 
cation at  bein;^  provided  with  the  equipment  both  of  cap  and  fire-arms,  whicb 
placed  me  on  etiuality  with  those  about  me. 

Scarcely  had  the  major  left  us  when  the  corporal  crept  closely  to  my  side,  and 
with  that  minified  respect  and  familiarity  a  French  "  sous  oflicier"  assumes  so 
naturally,  said — *' You  wished  to  see  something  of  a  skirmish,  captain,  I  suppose; 
well,  you  re  like  enough  to  be  gratified — we're  closing  up  rapidly  now." 

"  What  may  be  the'stren^th  of  your  battalion,  corporal  ?" 

'*  Twelve  hundred  men,  sir,  and  they're  every  one  at  this  instant  in  the  valley, 
though  I'll  wa^er  you  don't  see  a  bough  move,  nor  a  leaf  stirring,  to  show  where 
they  lie  hid.  You  see  that  low  copse  yonder — well,  there's  a  company  of  ours  be- 
neath its  shelter.  But  there  goes  the  word  to  move  on."  A  motion  with  his 
•word,  the  only  command  he  gave,  communicated  the  order,  and  the  men.  creep- 
ing stealthily  on,  obeyed  the  mandate,  till,  at  another  signal,  they  were  halted. 

Prom  the  little  copse  of  brushwood  where  we  now  lay  to  the  farm-house,  the 
ground  was  completely  open :  not  a  shrub  nor  a  bush  grew ;  a  slight  ascent  of  the 
road  led  up  to  the  gate,  which  could  not  be  more  than  three  hundred  paces  in 
front  of  us.  Wc  were  stationed  at  some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  road,  bat 
the  field  presented  no  obstacle  or  impediment  to  our  attack,  and  thither  now  were 
our  looks  turned— the  short  road  which  should  lead  to  victory  or  the  grave. 

From  my  ambush  I  could  see  the  two  field-pieces  which  commanded  the  road, 
and  beside  which  the  artillery  men  stood  in  patient  attention.  With  what  a 
strange  thrill  I  watched  one  of  the  party,  as  from  time  to  time  he  stooped  down 
to  blow  the  fuze  beside  the  gun,  and  then  seemed  endeavoring  to  peer  into  the 
Tailey,  where  all  was  still  arm  noiseless.  As  well  &is  I  could  juoge,  our  little  party 
was  nearest  to  the  front,  and  although  a  small  clump  to  the  left  of  the  road  offe^ 
ed  a  safe  shelter  still  nearer  the  enemy,  I  could  not  ascertain  if  it  were  occupied. 


movement  in  cavalry  combat,  the^  painful  expectation  which  made  minutes  like 
years  themselves,  the  small  number  of  the  party,  so  dissimilar  to  the  closely 
crowded  sr^uadrons  I  was  used  to,  but.  more  than  all,  the  want  of  a  borse,  that  i 
most  stirring  of  all  the  excitements  to  heroism  and  daring,  unnerved  me :  and  if  j 
Biy  heart  were  to  have  been  interrogated,  I  sadljr  fear  it  would  h^e  brought  litde  1 
corrohoration  to  the  song  of  the  voltiijeurs,  which  attributed  so  many  featuretof 
superiority  to  their  arm  of  the  service  above  the  rest  of  the  army. 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  did  I  wish  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry 
charge  up  that  narrow  road  in  face  of  those  guns;  aye,  thou|rh  the  mitraille 
should  sweep  the  cMrth,  there  was  that  in  the  onward  torrent  of^the  horseman's 
course  that  left  no  room  for  fear.  But  this  cold  and  stealthy  approach,  this  weary 
watching,  I  could  not  bear. 

'*  Sec,  see,"  whispered  the  corporal,  as  he  pointed  with  his  finger  towardi  the 
clump  to  the  lefi  of  the  road,  "  how  heautifully  done:  there  goes  another," 

As  he  spoke,  I  could  perceive  the  dark  shadow  of^  something  moving  close  to 
the  ground,  and  finally  concealing  itself  in  the  brushwood,  beneath  which  now 
above  twenty  men  lay  hid;  at  the  same  instant  a  deep  rolling  sound  like  ^w-joSt 
thunder  was  heard,  and  then  louder  still,  but  less  deep  in  volume,  the  rattlinf 
cras^  of  musketry.  At  first  the  discharges  were  more  prolonged,  and  surceedea 
each  other  more  rapidly,  but,  gradually,  the  firing  became  less  rej^lar  ;  then  i^ 
ter  an  interval  swelled  more  fuWy  a^\iv,«k.tvdoTvc.^T«vwt  T^Vaxed. 

'* Listen,"  said  the  corporal  •,  '*ca\v v  yovi Vvc^lt  vVv^  t\vt«tVR^'\   "^iXv^^^Quaivthe 
dUrmishera  are  falling  back :  the  tire  \a  Xoo  Yv^w^  tot  Wcav? 

"^Tohe  sure,  the  PruaaianB,    HwVX  iJftfct^ ^froa •.^tJtoi  ,\XaX^m» wvsimd 
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diflcharge ;  the  columns  are  advancing ;  down  men,  down,"  whispered  he,  ae.  ex- 
cited by  the  sounds  of  musketry,  some  three  or  lour  popped  up  their  heads  to  lis- 
ten. At  the  same  instant  a  noise  in  front  drew  our  attention  to  that  quarter,  and 
If  e  now  saw  that  a  party  of  horse  artillery-men  were  descending  the  road  with  a 
li^ht  eie^ht-pounder  eun,  which  they  were  proceeding  to  place  m  position  on  a 
small  knoll  of  ground  about  eighty  yards  from  the  coppice  I  have  mentioned. 

**  How  I  could^ick  off  that  fellow  on  the  gray  horse!"  whispered  a  soldier  be- 
side me  to  his  comrade. 

''And  bring  the  whole  fire  on  usallerwards,"  said  the  other. 

**  What  can  we  be  waiting  for  1"  said  the  corporal,  impatiently.  "  They  are 
makine  that  place  as  strong  as  a  fortress^  and  there,  see  il  that  is  not  a  reinforce- 
ment.'  While  he  spoke,  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  marching  announced  the  ap-  ' 
.  preach  of  fresh  troops,  and,  by  the  bustle  and  noise  within  the  fiirm-house,  it  was 
elear  the  preparations  for  its  defence  were  making  with  all  the  activity  the  exi- 
gency demanded. 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock,  but,  as  the  day  broke  more  out,  the  heavf  fog  in- 
creased, and  soon  grew  so  dense  as  to  shut  out  from  our  view  the  Prussian  pic- 
quet.  and  the  guns  upon  the  road :  meanwhile  the  firing  continued  at  a  distance, 
but,  as  it  seemed,  fainter  than  before. 

**  Ha !  there  it  comes  now,"  said  the  corporal,  as  a  shrill  whistle  was  hedrd  to 
our  lefL  ^  Look  to  your  pieces,  men — steady."  There  was  a  pause  ;  every  ear 
was  bent  lo  listen,  every  breath  drawn  short,  when  again  he  epokfr.  *'  That's  it, 
\ea  avant !'  lads,  *  en  avant !' "  with  the  word  he  sprang  forward;  but  still  crouch- 
ing, he  went  as  if  the  thick  mist  were  not  enough  to  conceal  him. 

The  men  followed  their  leader  with  cautious  steps,  their  carbines  in  hand  and 
bayonets  fixed.  For  some  minutes  we  ascended  tne  hill,  gradually  ncaring  the 
road,  along  which  a  low  bank  offered  a  slight  protection  against  fire. 

The  corporal  halted  here  for  a  second  or  two,  when  another  whistle,  so  faint  as 
to  be  scarcely  audible,  was  borne  on  the  air.  With  a  motion  of  his  hand  for- 
wards, he  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and  led  the  way  along  tlie  road-side. 

As  we  followed  in  single  file,  I  found  myself  next  the  corporal,  whose  every 
■iotk>n  I  watched  with  an  intensity  of  interest  I  cannot  convey,  t^t  last  he  stop- 
ped and  wheeled  round,  then  kneeling  down,  he  levelled  his  piece  upon  the  low 
bank,  a  movement  quickly  followed  oy  all  the  rest,  who  in  silence  obeyed  his 
signal.  0 

Directly  in  front  of  us  now,  and  as  it  seemed  not  above  a  dozen  yards  distant, 
the  vellow  glare  of  the  artillery  fuze  could  be  dimly  discerned  through  the  mist ; 
thither  every  eye  was  t>ent  and  everv  musket  poirrted.  Thus  we  knelt  with  beat- 
iQff  hearts,  when  suddenly  several  snot  rung  out  from  the  vulley  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  as  quicklv  replied  to  by  the  enemv;  and  a  smart  hut  irregular 
clattering  of  musketry  followed.  *'Now,"  cried  the  corporal  aloud,  "  now,  and 
all  together:"  and  then,  with  one  long, stunning  report,  every  gun  was  dis- 
chaKfed,  ana  a  wild  cry  of  the  wounded  blended  with  the  sounds,  as  we  cleared 
the  fence  and  dashed  at  the  guns.  '*  Down,  men,  down,"  called  our  lender,  as  we 
jiunped  into  the  road ;  the  word  was  scarce  uttered,  when  a  bright  flush  gleamed 
brtn,  a  loud  ban^  succeeded,  and  we  heard  the  grape-shot  crashmg  down  the  val- 
ley, and  tearing  its  way  through  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  brushwood. 

'*'En  avant,' lads,  now's  your  time!"  cried  the  corporal  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  led  towards  the  gun;  with  one  viirorous  dash,  we  pushed  up  the  height  just 
as  the  cannoneers  were  preparing  to  load.    The  gunners  fell  back,  and  a  party  of ' 
infantry  as  ouickly  presented  themselves. 

The  mist  happily  concealed  the  smallnees  of  our  force,  otherwise  the  PrussiaxM. 
might  have  crushed  us  at  once.  For  a  second  there  was  a  pause,  then  both  sides 
iired,  an  irregular  volley  was  discharged,  and  the  muskets  were  lowered  to  the 
charge.  What  must  have  been  the  fate  of  our  little  party  now  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  when  suddenly  through  the  blue  smokr  which  yet  lingered  near  the  guns, 
the  bright  gleaming  of  bayonets  was  seen  to  flash,  wfiile  the  loud  **  vivas"  of  our 
own  soldiers  rent  the  air.  So  r^oid  was  tlic  rush,  and  so  thronging  did  they  come, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  very  ground  had  given  them  up.  With  a  cry  of  '•  forward  I"  on 
we  went;  the  enemy  retired  and  fell  back  behind  the  cover  of  the  road,  where 
they  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  gun,  to  which  now  all  our  efforts  were 
directed  to  turn  against  the  walls  of  the  farm-house. 

The  mist  by  this  lime  was  cleared  away,  and  we  were  exv^^^A.  \.q  V>c\fc  ^'^\.\«t- 

in^  fire  which  waama'mtained  not  only  along  the.  roaAvWV^^^^^  c^w  '^^'^^^^^V 

mnd  crevice  in  the  wnlla  oftiie  farm -house;  our  men  fe\\Va«\r— i»^^^^^'^^VJ  n»^n«bp 

edf /or  the  distance  was  leaa  than  half  mu8ket-Tange,evexv\.o\\i^^^M^^^^^^  ^  ^v,--^ 

Afll^^^  ^^"^J'  '^^"'J^^  bayonet;  leave  the  gun,  aiid  •^^«^V,^.'^^,CJ^^:?Y^S 
Alhwtf  yonder,"  Moid  the  major,  as  vaulting  over  tUfeucfeY^ftV^^^'^^^^^^^™^^ 
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We  wore  now  rrinforred,  and  numbered  fullv  four  companies,  bo  that  onr  attack 
soon  drove  in  the  enemy,  who  retreated,  still  firin<r  within  the  courtyard  around 
the  farm-hoimt*. 

"Brint):  iip  the  ffun,  lads,  and  weMI  soon  breach  them!"  Raid  the  major,  but  on- 
happily  the  party  to  whom  it  wan  committed  bein^  annoyed  at  the  •ervice  whiek 
kept  them  hack,  when  their  compunions  were  advancing*,  had  hurled  the  peace  off 
itB  carriat^i?,  and  rolled  it  down  the  mountain.  ^ 

With  a  muttered  "tff/rrr"  on  their  stupidity,  the  officer  cried  out  to  scale  the 
wallfi.  If'horinr,  an  \  ranic,  and  wealth  had  lain  on  the  opposite  Bide,  and  notdeath 
and  aifony,  they  could  not  have  obeyetl  with  more  alacrity;  raised  on  earhother'f 
ahoulderN.  the  brave  IVIIowr  mounted  the  wall,  but  it  was  only  to  fall  backagaii 
into  thtMr  comradiv^irmrf  dead  or  mortally  wounded;  still  they  pressed  on.  A 
recklecH  dcfiann*  nt*  (lan<rur  had  ohiit  out  every  other  thouorht,  and  their  cheeri 
ij^rew  wiM<T  ami  ticrcer  as  thr  tire  told  upon  them,  while  the  ifhouts  of  triumph 
from  thu>^i'  within  .•tiiiiuhttcd  thciii  to  the  vcri^c  of  niadnecis. 

"Stand  hark.  m»Mi — sUiiul  liiick,"  calhul  the  major;  "down  1  say;"  as  he  spoke  a 
dead  sileiK'r  I'lilidwiui.  tJie  men  retreated  btOiind  the  cover  of  the  fence,  and  lav 
down  flat  witii  tht'ir  Wicvn  to  the  ifroiiiid;  a  low  hintiint?  noii;e  was  then  heard,  and 
then.  \\jili:i  cl.ijilikc  iliiindrr,  ihi;  siioiii;  irate  win  rent  into  fni^mcnts.  and  scat- 
tered in  hliizini?  pw^ces  alKiiii  the  field.  The  cra^h  of  the  petard  was  answered  bya 
eheor  wild  as  a  war- whoop, and  onward  the  infuriated  HoldierN  poured  through  the 
Btiil  hurniiitr  tiiiih(Ts;aiid  now  lif'*raii  asreneofcarnaiTf'  which  tmly  a  hand-to-hand 
cnconnter  can  ev«T  pro«hice.  From  uvi-ry  door  ami  window  the  Pruf^ftians  main- 
tained a  deadly  tire,  hut  the  onward  fide  of  victory  was  with  U8.  and  we  poured 
down  iijioii  tiu'in  with  tlit;  havonct.  and  as  none  (^ave.  none  asked  tor  quarter,  the 
work  oi  death  w:i:^  spe«'dy.  To  the  wild  nhoutfl  of  battle,  thecrasli,  the  din,  ihcto- 
multofthc  tii^lit,  a  droppinjr-  irrei^ular  lire  Kiicrecded,  and  then  came  the  low 
wailinir  rrii^s  of  the  woinidcil,  the  irroanK  of  tfie  dvjnsf.  and  all  was  over.  We 
were  tin*  viciors:  but  what  a  victory  I — the  srardtja  wan  utrewn  with  our  dead;  the 
hall,  tin'  f:tjiirs.  rvery  roo.ri  wab*  covered  with  bodicK  of  our  brave  ieilows,  their 
ruETifcd  faces  storner  lU-in  even  in  life. 

For  socnc  uiiiiiiieH  it.  Reemt'd  an  rliou<^h  our  emotions  had  unnerved  us  all.  as  we 
stood  spccihless,  {jjizinjrofi  the  ffarful  nrene  of  bloodshed,  when  the  low  rolJiofor 
ofdruin*i.  heard  from  flic  rnourifsiln  kIiIc.  Ktarled  every  lisieiier. 

"Tlie  Prussians  I  the  Prus^inu*.!''  ealird  out  three  or  lour  voices  to*jetlier. 

'*No.  no,"  shouted  Francoi*?.  "1  was  too  long  a 'tambour' not  to  know  that  beat. 
They're  our  fellows." 

The  drumis  rolled  fuller  and  louder,  and  soon  the  head  of  a  column  appeared 
peer inj^  ovi^r  the  ai«cent  in  the  road.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  their  i^ayoni- 
forms  and  o^lancinsr  arnifl,  and  the  tall  and  showily  dressed  **taml>our  major"  step- 
ped in  advance  with  the  proud  bearin»j  of  a  conqueror. 

"Form,  men,  and  to  the  front/'  said  the  major  of  the  voitisreurs,  who  knew  thii 
his  place  was  in  the  advance,  and  felt  a  noble  pride  that  he  hiul  won  it  bravely. 

As  the  column  came  up  the*road.  the  voItis:eurs  srattered  alon«:  thefieldiiS 
either  side,  adv^inced  at  a  run;  but  no  longer  was  there  any  obstacle  to  their  coane. 
no  enemy  presented  ihemselvcR  in  si^^ht,  and  we  mourned  tlie  ascent  wilhoat  • 
single  shot  beimr  fired. 

As  I  stopped  lor  time  to  recover  breath,  I  could  not  help  turninff'to  behold  the 
Talley,  which,  now  filled  with  armed  ruen.  was  a  ?rand  and  a  ^or^eous  sirht.  In 
long  columns  of  attack  they  came;  *the  arti'.lerv  tilling  the  interspaces  betweeo 
them.  A  brilliant  sunli<rht  Hhtaieout ,  and  I  coulif  distin^fuish  the  difierent  brigadei. 
with  whose  colors  I  wa?»  now  familiar.  Still  my  eye  ranired  over  the  field  in  search 
of  cavalry,  the  arm  1  loved  above  all  others,  that  which,  more  than  all  the  rest,  re- 
vived the  hemir  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  a^es,  and  made  the  horseman  feet  the  an- 
cient ardor  of  the  belted  kniL'hJ.  But  none  were  within  si^hl.  Indeed,  the  rer? 
nature  of  the  trround  oHnred  an  obst^irle  to  their  movement^  and  I  ^aw  that  here, 
as  at  Aupterlitz,  the  dny  was  to  the  infantry. 

Meanwhile  we  toiled  up  thehei<?ht,and  at  length  reached  the  crest  of  theridpe. 
and  then  burst  firth  a  si<;ht  such  as  all  the  grandeur  I  had  ever  beheld  of  war  had 
never  presented  the  equal.    On  a  vast  table-land,  slightly  undulating  on  thenv- 
face,  was  drawn  up  the  whole  Pruijsian  army,  in  battle  array — a  splendid  tbrceef 
ni^h  thirty  thousand  iidaiitry.  flanked  by  ten  thousand  sabres,  the  hnest  cavalry  in 
£urope.    By  some  inconceivable  error  of  tactics,  they  had  otiered  no  other  re- 
BJsfaiice  to  the  French  ascent  oV*  the  mou\\V.\\iv  \.V\a.\\  vK^  skirmishing  troops,  which 
/fe//  back  an  we  came  on:  and  eve.u  i\ow  vYv^y  «^<iviveA  v»  ^ktjvvv  ^ncCv^ci^X^  S.^v  Vbaene- 
"V to  fhrm  before  the conflut  b\\om\v\  V»eo;xtv.    K*  ixw  t.c.Wt«  ^^^^^>^*^^ 
^WBtanlly  deploved,  to  cover  lUc  aAvav^^e  ^^.S'^T^rt^^^^^ 
MHMiceemed  needleea,  for,  except  at  t^  «ueiafc  VeSX,  ^\«x«t  ^t.  ^t»*^^ 
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Srinf  berore,  the  Pruuiao  arnij  never  moved  a  maa,  or  showed  any  diapontmo  to 
tUack. 

It  WOM  now  nine  o'clockj  the  iky  clear  and  cloudleiH,  obri^lic  autumnaldBy  per- 
mitted the  eye  lo  riinge  tor  milei  on  every  side.  The  Pruaainn  army,  but  forty 
thouvrtrul  Btrunc.  wiu  ilr.iwn  up  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  prcaentlne  Ihe  convexity 
lo  our  frODl,  while  ojr  troops,  ninety  thouaand  in  uuniMr,  overlapped  them  oD 
either  flank,  and  oxlended  far  beyond  them. 

The  barilc  began  by  ihu  Hclt-ance  oflhe  French  columns  and  tlie  retreat  or  the 
OMm/,  both  movcmuntu  accumiiliahed  without  a  ahoc  being  tired,  and  the  wliola 
Meroins  the  raHnumivrcs  ofa  tielJ  da^'. 

At  length,  the  Pruwana  took  up  the  poaiUon  they  inlcjided  lo  hold,  their  fniot 
wereBcun  moving  lo  r he  front,  ^riutidronaofcavalry  diflcngagcil  themsc Ives  from 
behind  the  intknlry  maBsea.  anil  then  a  tremendous  fire  opened  from  the  whole 
line.  Our  trooDB  advanced  en  liraiileun,  that  ia,  whole  regimenlH  thrown  out  in 
d^irmishiag  order,  whicti,  when  preaued,  fell  back,  and  permitted  the  columu  to 
appear. 

Tiie  divuion  to  which  I  found  my aelf  attached,  received  orders  to  move  oblique' 
Ijr  acroaa  the  plnin,  in  1  he  direction  of  Home  cotlaifea,  which  I  aoon  heard  was  the 
village  ofVierzehn  Heili^en,  and  the  centre  of  Ihe  Prutwian  poeition.  A  galliiw 
fire  ofartillery  played  upon  the  column  as  it  went;  and  before  we  accompliehM 
halfthe  distance  our  loss  waa  considerable:  More  than  once,  too,  thecry  of  "cav- 
airy !"  was  heard,  and,  quick  as  the  warnine  itaelf,  we  were  thrown  into  the 

Snare,  to  receive  the  impetuous  horsemen  wlio  came  madly  on  to  the  charge. 
By  himself  eioiMJ  in  the  squuret,  animating  by  his  presence  the  men,  and  cheer* 
inc  them  at  every  volley  they  jiourcd  in. 

''Yonder,  men,  yonder  la  the  centre  of  their  position,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
TJUajte,  which  now  briaded  with  armed  men,  several  Kuns  u(ion  a  lieight  oeyond 
iteommandjng  the  npproach.  und  a  cloud  ot  cavalry  hovcnni;  near,  to  pouoee 
down  upon  thovc  who  nii°ht  be  d  iring  enough  to  aiisuil  iL  A  wild  cheer  answer- 
ed hie  worda;  both  ^encrul  and  soldiers  understood  each  other  well. 

In  two  columua  ol  atiack  the  diviHion  was  formed,  and  then  the  word,  "forwardt" 
ma  given.  "Orderly  time,  men,"  said  General  Dorsenne,  who  commanded  that 
with  which  J  was;  and  obeilient  lo  the  order,  Ihe  ranks  moved  as  if  on  parade. 
And  now  let  me  mention  a  circuniBlancc,  which,  though  trivial  in  itself,  preeenle 
aleaturc  ofihe  peculiar  character  of  courage  wliich  distinsuishud  ilie  French 
officer  in  biittlc. 

As  the  line  advanced.  Ihe  fire  of  the  Pruseian  battery,  which  by  thia  had  found 
out  our  rar.^e  most  ;icci)rately,  opened  severely  on  us.  but  more  gMiriinularly  on 
the  Icfl;  iind.  as  the  men  fell  laal,  and  the  Kra|>e-ihot  tore  through  the  rants,  a 
wavering  of  the  line  took  iilace,  and  in  ecvcral  places  a  broken  front  wna  present- 
ed. Dorsenne  miw  il  at  once,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  advance,  with  hii 
back  towards  the  enemy,  he  called  out  as  if  on  ])ariide,  ''Cliise  order — clove  order. 
Moveop  there— lell,  riL'ht,—Id>.  right;"  nnd  so  did  hy  retire  step  by  step,  marking 
Aa  time  with  his  sword,  while  the  shot  flew  post  and  around  him,  and  Ihe  earth 
waa  scattered  about  by  the  torrent  of  the  grnpe-shot.  Courage  like  this  would 
ssem  loffive  a  charmed  life,  lor  while  death  was  dealing  tltsl  around  him,  he  nev- 
er received  n  wound. 

The  village  wau  attacked  at  the  bayonet  point,  and  at  the  charce  the  enemy  re- 
.  eeived  ua.  So  lon^  "« their  artillery  could  continue  its  fire,  our  loss  was  fearlul: 
bat,  once  within  xliclter  oflho  walls  and  i-lose  in  with  Ihe  PruBHian  ranks,  the  lir- 
iBKcenacdnnd  Ihesirii^gle  wns  hand  to  hand.  Twice  did  we  win  our  way  up  the 
■■cent,  twice  were  we  heaten  back;  strong  reinforcements  were  coming  up  to  the 
eiMmy's  aid,  when  a  loud  rolling  of  the  drums  and  a  hoarse  cheer  frum  behind  re- 
vf*ed  our  spirits— it  was  Lannes'  iliviaion  advuni-ing  tit  a  run.  They  opened  to 
permit  our  retirin;;  ma>>ses  to  re'fiWni  behind  them,  and  then  rushed  on.  A  craeh 
afmuskclry  runs  out,  and  throogh  the  smoke  thcgLincimc  bayonets  flashed  and 
the  red  flame  danced  wiliMv. 

"En  avant !  en  atanl !"  burst  from  every  man.  aa,  ni.iddened  with  czcitemeot, 
weplun«edininthclriiy.  Like  a  vnsi  torrent  tumbling;  from  some  mountain  f;orge, 
Ihe  column  poured  on,  uvi;rwhc[niins  .ill  before  ii.now  slrugglin"  lor  a  moment, 
■tiome  obstacle  delayed,  bui  couid  not  arrest  itd  march;  now  headlong  rushing,  it 
■wept  along.  Thevilla;;e  waa  won, the  Prussians  fell  back,  their  gunsopeoal 
fiercely  on  us,  and  cavalry  tore  past  sabring  all  who  sought  not  shelter  within  the 
walla  Bui  the  post  was  ours,  the  key  of  their  poaitian  was  in  our  hands,  and  Ney 
NRt  three  messengers  one  after  the  other  to  the  emperor  to  let  him  Jtnow  the  r» 
salt,  and  enable  him  to  nush  forward  and  attack  ihc  Fruaaiim  «*,v>Vt«.  %<al&&n&n 
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cniiphl  up  the  fire.  For  an  instant  all  became,  as  it  were,  panic-strack,  and  aeon- 
fufifd  rnovcni^'iit  df  retrt»al  was  hoffiin;  but  the  next  moment  order  was  restored^ 
the  nappers!  Kralfd  the  walU'  ol'the  burnin;?  houses.,  and  with  their  axes  eeirered 
thf't  t'nihorH,  and  f>iit1ere(i  tiic  hla/.inti:  ma^^R  t)  fall  within  the  buildings.  Butbj 
thiti  time  tiie  PruHriians  had  re-formed  their  cohmme  and  once  more  aJdvanced  to 
the  attark — the  moment  was  in  their  favor,  thcdifiorder  of  otir  ranks,  and  the  sud- 
den fear  inspired  by  an  unlooked-for  danger  etiil  continued  when  thejcameon. 
Then,  indeed,  bc*ran  a  neenc  of  bloodshed  the  most  horrible  to  witness— throu^^h 
the  narrow  sirct'ts,  within  the  gardens,  the  houses  themselves,  the  combatants 
fou::hi  hand  to  fiand— neiihcr  would  give  way,  neither  knew  on  which skielar 
their  6Ui)portin^coIumnb — it  was  the  terrible  carnage  ofdeadly  aniraositj  on  both  * 
sides.  " 

Meanwhile  the  flarnci^  burst  forth  anew,  and,  amid  the  crackling  of  the  burning 
timbers  and  the  deiiBO  smoke  of  the  lighted  thatch,  the  fight  went  on.  "Van- 
damme!  Vandamme!"  cried  several  voices  in  ecstasy,  "here  come  the  grenadiers." 
And  true  enouL^i  the  tall  shakos  peered  through  the  blue  cloud. 

''Hurrah  for  the  Faubourtr!''  shouted  a  wild  voltigeur  as  he  waved  his  cap  and 
sprung  ti^rward.     "Let  u«  iipt  loee  the  erlory  now,  boys." 

The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  Frdm  every  wmdow  and  doorwaj  the  men 
leaped  down  i[ito  the  street,  and  rushed  at  the  Prussian  column  which  was  ad- 
vancing at  the  charge.  Suddenly  the  column  openfd,  a  rushing  sound  was  heard, 
and  down  with  the  speed  of  lightning  rodoa  squadron  of  cuirassiers.  Over  us  they 
tore,  sabring  an  they  went,  nor  halted  till  the  head  of  Vandamme's  column  poured 
in  a  volley.  Then  wheeling,  they  galloped  back,  trampling  on  our  wounded  and 
dealing  death  with  their  broadswords.  As  for  me,  a  sabre-cut  in  the  head  had 
•tunned  me;  and  while,  I  leaned  for  support  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  a  horse- 
man tore  past  and  with  one  vigorous  cut  he  cleft  open  my  shoulder.  I  staggered 
bark,  and  fell,  covered  with  blood,  upon  the  door-sill.  I  saw  our  column  pass  on 
cheering,  and  heard  the  wild  cry  ' Vn  avant!  en  avantP^  swelling  from  a  tuousand 
voircH.  and  then  faint  and  exhausted,  my  senses  reeled,  and  the  reat  was  like 
indistinct  dream. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


A  FRAGMENT  OP  A  BtAITRE  d'aRMES'  BXPERIENCEB.  • 

gTUNNED  and  like  one  but  half  awake,  I  followed  the  tide  of  marching  mes 
which  swept  past  like  a  miffhty  river,  the  roar  of  the  artillery  and  the  crash  of  bat* 
tie  increasing  the  confusion  ol  my  brain.  All  distinct  memory  oi  the  remainder  of 
the  day  is  lost  to  me.  1  can  rerollect  the  explosion  of  several  wagons  of  the  am- 
munition train,  and  how  the  splinters  wounded  several  of  those  around  me.  I 
also  have  a  vague  dreamy  sense  of  being  hurried  along  at  intervals,  and  then 


ing  masses  of  rlxvalry  dash  past;  but  the  great  prevailing  thought  aLove all  others 
is,  of  leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  '*cliarrelte,"  where  I  lay  with  some  wounded  sol- 
diers, to  watch  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  as  they  were  pursued  by  Murat't  cav- 
alry. Francois  was  at  my  side,  and  described  to  me  the  great  events  of  the  bat; 
tie;  but  though  I  seemed  to  listen,  the  sounds  fell  unregarded  on  my  ear.  Even 
now.  it  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  and  the  only  palpable  idea  before  me  is,  the  heat- 
ed air,  the  dark  and  louring  sky,  and  the  deafening  thunder  of  the  guns. 

It  is  well  know  how  the  victory  of  Jena  was  crowned  by  the  glorious  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Aucrstadt.  where  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians^  under  thecommandof 
the  king  himself,  was  completely  beaten  by  Davoust,  with  a  force  not  half  their 
number.  The  two  routed  armies  crossed  in  their  flight,  while  the  headlong  fury 
of  the  French  cavalry  pressed  down  on  them,  nor  did  the  terrible  slaughter  cease 
till  night  gave  respite  to  the  beaten. 

The  victors  and  the  vanquished  entered  Weimar  together,  a  distance  of  full 

BIX  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle.    All  struggle  had  long  ceased— an  unre8is^ 

ine  massacre  it  was;  and  such  was  tVie  d\s:aiv^\>ovwVm^Tv\^Tk^^xv^^t  <^'C  vlbs.  i^ple  of 

ibe  country 9  that  the  Prussian  officeraviere  \Te^\wtTv\.\>r  ^w»LO«A^^\!t^>dA:i^\^^^ 

tantry,  whose  passioDaie  indigualVou  m«LAft\.\iW!iw»^^ft«x\.i%^«^Vl'>B^'^^^ 

ofibebtLltle. 
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All  whose  wounds  were  but  slio^ht,  and  whose  health  promised  speedy  rcRtora- 
tion,  were  mounted  into  waijoiiH  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  sent  forward  with 
the  army.  Amon^  this  nuniher  I  tbund  myself,  and  thai  same  ni^'ht  slept  soundly 
and  peacefully  in  the  straw.of  the  "charrette"  in  which  I  travelled  i'rom  Jena.. 

The  emperor's  head-quarters  were  established  at  Weimar,  aod  thitherall  the 
"ambulances"  were  conveyed;  while  the  naarshaJs.  with  their  several  divisions, 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Ai  for  myself,  before  the  week  elapsed,  I  wai 
■nffieiently  recovered  to  move  about,  for  happily  the  stunning  effects  which  im- 
aiediately  followed  the  injury  were  its  worst  consequences,  and  my  wound  in  tha 
ahonlder  proved  but  trifling. 
•  "And  so  you  arc  determmed  to  join  the  cavalry  a^ain,"  said  Francois,  as  he  sat 
by  my  side  under  a  tree,  where  a  cheerful  fire  ol  bla zing:  wood  had  drawn  sev- 
eral to  enjoy  its  comfort.  **That  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend  by  any  stretch  of 
in^nait) ,  how  a  man  who  has  once  seen  something  ol  voltigcur  life,  can  go  back 
to  the  dull  routine  of  dragoon  service." 

"Perhaps  I  have  had  enough  of  skirmishing,  Francois,"  said  I,  smiling. 


youj" — here  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whispf  ,      

TOO,  Burke,  the  major  noticed  the  manner  ^ou  held  your  ground  m  the  old  farm* 
jurase.  I  heard  him  refuse  to  send  a  reinforcement,  when  the  Prussians  made 
their  second  attack.  *No,  no,'  said  he,  *that  hussar  fellow  yonder  does  his  work 
■o  well,  he  wants  no  help  from  us.'-  When  he  said  that,  my  friend,  be  assured 
your  promotion  is  safe  enough.    You  were  made  for  a  voltigeur." 

*'Com^,  Francois,  it's  no  use— all  your  flattery  won't  make  me  desert.  I'll  try 
andjpin  my  brigade  to-morrow— that  is,  if  1  can  fmd  them." 

**  X  ou  never  told  me  in  what  way  you  first  become  separated  from  your  corpa. 
How  was  it?" 

"There's  something  of  a  secret  there,  Francois — you  mustn't  ask  me." 

'*Ahy  I  understand,"  said  he,  with  a  knowing  look,  and  a  gesture  of  his  hand,  aa 
if  making  a  pass  with  a  eword.    '*Did  you  kill  nim?" 

"No,  not  exactljT,"  said  I,  laughing. 

'^Merely  gave  him  that  pretty  lunge  *en  tierce,''  you  favoured  me  with,"  said  hOf 
INitting  his  hand  on  his  side. 

"Nor  even  that." 

**Diable!  then  how  was  it?" 

"I  have  told  you  it  was  a  secret." 

"Secret!  Confound  it,  man,  there  are  no  secrets  in  a  campaign,  except  when 
the  military  chest  is  empty,  or  the  commissary  falls  short  of  grub.  These  are  the 
oniythingR  one  ever  thinks  of  hushing  up.    Cfome,  out  with  it." 

''Well,  if  it  must,  I  may  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice.  So  draw  clos- 
er, for  I  don't  wish  the  rest  to  hear  it." 

In  as  few  words  as  I  was  able,  I  explained  to  Francois  the  circumstances  of  the 
night  march,  and  the  manner  of  my  meeting  with  the  emperor,  at  the  ravine, 
where  the  artillery- train  was  stopped;  but  when  I  came  to  the  incident  of  the  pic- 
aaet,and  mentioned  how,  in  rescuing  the  emperor,  my  horse  had  been  killed  un- 
der me,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself,  but  turned  to  the  rest,  who,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  sat  around  the  fire,  and  burst  lorth — 

**MiUe  tonnerrea!  but  the  boy  isafooli'i  and  then,  before  I  could  interpose  a 
word,  blurted  out  the  whole  adventure  to  the  company. 

*  There  was  no  use  now  to  attempt  any  concealment  at  all;  neither  was  there  to 
feel  anger  at  his  conduct—one  would  have  been  as  absurd  as  the  other;  and  so  I 
had  to  endure,  as  best  I  could,  the  various  comments  that  were  passed  on  my  be- 
haviour, on  the  prudence  of  which  certainly  no  second  opinion  existed. 

'^You  must  be  right  certain  of  promotion,  captain,"  said  an  old  sergeant,  with  a 
fray  beard  and  moustache,  "or  you  wouldn't  refuse  such  a  chance  as  that." 

**l}iable!^)f^ied  Francois,  "don't  you  see  he  wouldn't  accept  of  it?  He  is  too 
proud  to  wait  on  the  'Petit  CaporcuJ  though  he  asked  him  to  do  so." 

''He'd  have  given  you  the  cross  ofthe  Legion,  any  how,"  said  another. 

"Ah,  by  Jove!"  exclaimed  the  riding-master  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  "and  sent 
him  a  re-mount  from  his  own  stud." 

"  And  vou  thlr 
knew  no  Dounds. 

of  a  voltigeur  battalion  I'd  be  to-day,  though  I  may  aav,  ^\\.\\o\]X  \M«ji^:vTv%^\tisBL 
not  afraidnto  croaaa  rapier  with  any  man  in  the  army.  »o»  i»\X\fflL>?%\3isA.>^^^«^ 
imanagfid." 

''How  waa  that,  Maitre  Francois  V  said  a  youne  of&coT^'wYk.Q  ^^X  c?Q2n0Q^ 
Imrn  tba  eireamataoca^to  which  he  aeenoLed  to  aitai^  a  atoty « 
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''  jr  the  honorable  Aocicty  cares  to  hear  it,"  said  FraDcm,  uncov«riii|r|  and 
bowjn?  courteouiiily  to  ail  around,  '^  I  fiball  have  great  pleaaufe  in  recountini  9 
little  iiH'iderit  of  my  life.'' 

A  ^4JiierHl  cry  of  at'i-lurnution  and  bravo  met  the  polite  proposal ;  vfaile  Frai^ 
eoiii,  arccptintra  **  e-uuiiu*' Iroiii  a  canteen  presented  to  him,  be^an  thus: — 

^*  J  be^uu  my  Holdiur's  life  at  the  first  tiicp  of  the  ladder.  I  was  a  drunmier-boy 
at  Geinappeii ;  and  wlien  I  ^rew  uld  enouj^h  to  cxcJiaitge  the  drum- stick  for  the 
sivord,  1  vviu  attadird  to  the  Chasfteur-a-Chrvait  and  went  with  them  to  EgyoL 
I  could  tell  you  »«ome  i>lrau^e  isiuries  of  our  cloin^fi  there — I  don't  mean  with  the 
Turks,  mark  you,  hul  nnK)ii<!rst  nurfoivoh — for  wo  iiiul  little  atlairs  with  the  svord 
aJoiorit  every  day ;  and  I  booii  tthuwed  tiiem  I  wiU  Uieir  master— but  that  is  not  to 
the  puri>otf(\     What  I  am  ab  >ul  to  tjpiNik  of  happened  in  this  wise. 

**  At  nreak  of  day,  ono  mornin^f  iJie  picquet  to  wljich  1  was  joined  received  or- 
ders to  mount,  and  acr.ompany  the  j^eneral  alouff  the  bonk  of  the  Nile  to  the  vij- 
la^e  of  Chehrlu'iri,  where  we  heard  that  a  Mameluke  force  was  aMemblis^, 
wbosf;  Ktrenjfth  and  eguipment  it  wa8  im|>ortant  to  ascertain.  Our  horses  were 
Ur  from  fresh  wiien  we  started ;  the  day  previous  had  been  spent  in  a  (atiguiag 
mrch  from  Jihemanich,  cros^irief  a  dri  ry  desert,  with  hot  sands  and  no  water. 
But  General  Bonaparte  always  expected  us  to  turn  out,  as  if  we  had  ^ot  a  geo* 
trel  re-mount ;  and  so  we  made  tlto  best  of  it,  and  set  out  in  as  fi^ood  style  as  wt 
fpuld.  We  iiiid  not  trone  above  a  league  and  a  half,  however,  when  v^e  fbuaj 
UuU  the  flapping  pace  of  the  general  had  left  the  greater  part  of  the  escort  oui 
of  sight;  aiidot  a  ibrcu  of  four  squadrons,  not  aoove  twenty  horsemen  were 
present. 

"  The  emperor — vou  know  Jie  was  only  general  then,  but  it's  all  the  samfr- 
laughed  heartily,  when  he  Ibund  he  had  outrkiden  the  rest — indeed,  for  that  mat- 
ter  he  Uufi:hed  at  our  poor  blown  beasts,  that  shook  on  every  limb,  aiod 


just         .  .  

teriuff  volley  of  muFketry  in  the  midst  of  us — the  only  miracle  is,  how  ooee^ 
caped :  the  next  mninenl  there  was  a  wild  hurrali,  and  we  beheld  some  fiAy  Ma- 
4)iieluke  fellows,  all  glittering  with  gold,  coming  down  full  speed  on  us,  on  their 
Arab  chfiri?erf».  Miilr  caflarrt'tt !  what  was  to  he  done  ?  Nothins:, you'd  say.but 
run  for  it ;  and  «30  we  should  have  done,  if  the  beapte  were  able,  hut  not  a  bit  of 
it:  they  couldn't  have  raised  a  jrallop,  if  Mourad  Bey  had  been  there  wiih  bis 
whole  arniv.  and  so  we  put  a  good  fare  on  it,  and  drew  up  across  ihe  way,  and 
looked  ati  if  going  to  char«re.  Egiui,  the  Turks  were  anmzed,  they  halted  up 
ihort.  and  stared  about  them  to  see  what  infantry  or  artillery  there  mi^hl  be 
coming  up  to  our  aK^istance,  ko  boldly  did  we  hold  our  ground. 

*^*  We'll  keep  them  in  check,  general,'  said  the  officer  of  the  picquet  '  Lose  no 
time  now,  but  make  ada.^h  lor  it,  and  you'll  got  away  ;'  and  so,  without  more  ado» 
Bonaparte  turned  iiid  horse's  head  round,  and  driving  his  spurs  into  him,  set  out 
m  top  speed. 

"This  wasiho  signal  for  tho  Mameluke  charge,  and  down  they  came.  SacrUilil 
how  the  intidels  rode  us  down ;  over  and  over  our  fellows  rolled,  men  and  horsei 
legetlier.  while  they  slashed  with  their  kecu  t-cimitars  on  every  side — few  needed 
a  second  cut,  I  warrant  you. 

*'By  some  good  fortune,  my  beast  kept  liis  Ieg.<  in  the  mel^e,  and,  with  even  bet- 
ter  luck,  got  ao  frightened,  that  he  started  oli,  and  struck  out  in  full  gallop aAer 
the  geniiral,  who,  about  two  hundred  paces  \\\  front  of  me,  was  dashing  aloog* 
pursued  by  a  Mameluke,  with  a  i-riiaitar  held  over  his  head.  The  TurJrs  horie, 
Aowever,  was  wounde<l.  and  could  not  gain  even  on  the  tired  animal  be/ore  hkDt 
while  mine  was  at  every  stride  overtaking  him. 

''  The  Mameluke  hearing  the  clatter  beliind,  turned  his  head  :  I  seized  the  no- 
ment,anddii:charged  my  only  remaining  pi^lul  at  nim,  alas!  without  efibct  With 
a  wild  war-cry,  the  fellow  swerved  round  and  came  down  upon  me.^icnding  to 
take  my  horse  m  Hank  and  hurl  jne  over ;  but  the  gomi  beast  plungccmrward  and 
inv  enemy  passed  behind,  and  only  grazed  the  haunches  as  he  went ;  the  moineDt 
cdter  he  wa.>4  at  my  side — Ptirhlcu^i  d[An\  like  the  companionship;  I  knew  every 
turn  of  a  hroadswonl  or  a  rapier  well,  but  a  curved  scimitar,  keen  as  a  razor,  of 
Dani|ist:uH  steel,  glittering  and  glistening  over  my  head,  was  a  diflereni  thing— 
the  great  dark  eyes  of  the  fellow,  too.  glared  like  balls  of  fire,  and  bis  white  teelJi 
^0re  cleiuihed.  With  a  swing  of  Ids  blade  ovcrhib  head,  so  loosely  done  I  thougbl 
ti$  had  almo9i  flung  the  weapon  lroii\Wvtt  Ww^^  W  ^\q\^^  ^  ^wi  at  my  neckrSut 
9U»ek  as  /ig-htning,  I  dropped  upoiwUe  mviv\e.v\\\'\\\\«i%\\v«VkW^^^  «Vi^h«\>^^ 
mthor  ftom  my  sh^Uo  and  scul  ii  WowUur  xj^  x\\tt  -dvi ,  ^^^^!h^^^?^?^>{««^l|^ 
/fmn  iiitu  through  the  boay.aud  heaxtVVua  ^«»vJ^^^i^-«^^>»>^^^^^^^\^'^>^«^^B^>tol^ 
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)  nada.    Th«  general  bbw  him  fall  and  cried  out  aomelhin^,  but  I  could 

'  the  warAt,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  did  I  care  rauch  at  the  tiine — my  hap- 

lueht  just  then  wa«  to  eee  the  remainder  of  the  encort,  whiuli  we  had  left 

:omJnc;  up  at  a  eiiuirt  cauter.    The  Turks  no  sooner  percuiv»l  Ihem  ihan 

Miled  and  flud.and  ea  ice  returned  lolliecanip.wUkaloBtj  of  Bomc twenty 

llowa,  and  none  the  wiser  for  all  our  trouble. 

lat shall  lilolbryoii,  friend?'  uoid  the  general  to  mean  I  alood by hia or- 

he  dour  of  Ilia  cent, 'wJial  thalJ  I  do  for  you?' 

/ot'.'aaid  I.  withu  Bhru^ol'my  shoulder>, 'I  can'l  well  say  at  aniomenti 

the  oevl  Ihini;  would  be  to  prumise  you'd  never  tuhe  me  aii  one  of  your  ea- 

en  you  make  such  an  expcdiiionaa  thia  morninf;'ij.' 

no,  I'll  not  Bay  thai ;  who  aie  you  f  what's  your  grade  V 

acain,  maiircd'armesuf  the  founhchaiaeura  of  the  guard,' said  I  proudly, 

;ed.  I  [Iiou^ht  hi!  might  hacc  kriown  mc  without  the  qucalion. 

indeed!'  replied  he.  gravely,  'pronioijon  is  then  of  no  uae  here — aniaitrs 

like  a  general  of  division,  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Come,  I  have  it,  ft 
'your  lort  ie  never  out  of  ecrapea,  alwaya  duelling  and  <iuarrelliDg.  under 
tree  days  in  every  week — I  know  you  well.  Now,  Mailre  Francois,  I'll 
■ou  the  first  lime  you  ask  me.  for  any  oHenca  within  my  power  to  paraos. 
are  satisfied  with  that  promise,  in  it  aot  ao  V 

ii general,  and  I'll  bosd  jo£  your  memoryaboulit.'aaidlisaluiingf  aodre- 
im  the  tent. 

sorac  old  'hravea'  of  tlie  pyramids  ahout  me  now,"  continued  Francois, 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  events  of  the  campaign.  You  all  know  how  GeD' 
aiiarte  lell  the  army  to  Klobcr  and  went  oack  to  France,  and  aameliovr 

-  nad  much  luck  aller  that,  but  eu  it  was,  1  came  back  with  the  reeimeot, 
at  the  batilu  of  Murengo,  when  our  lirigadcr.ipturud  tour  guns  of  Skid's 
and  carried  off  eleven  or  their  officers  and  prisonera.  You'd  wondert 
nrades,  how  thai  piece  of  eood  fortune  lihould  turn  out  so  ill  for  [ue,  but 
I  Ihe  caae.    After  the  battle  was  gained.  General  Bonaparte  retired  to 

with  his  ataU'.  and  I  waa  ordered  to  proceed  alter  him  with  the  Haupt- 
igenswert  of  the  Aualrian  army,  one  ol  our  priRonerri  who  liad  served  on 
tafT,  and  knew  every  thing  about  the  eficctive  strength  of  the  army  and 
plans, 
aet  olt'at  hay-break,  it  was  in  June,  and  a  lovely  morning,  too,  and  aa  m/ 

—  "n  officer  anil  a  man  of  honor,  1  look  no  escort,  but  rode  along  at  his 


I  halted  at  noon  to  dine  in  a  liKle  grove  of  cedar*,  where  1  opened  my 
»Md  spread  the  contents  on  the  ffruss, and  after  r'^galing  oun-i'lvc   -'- 
'e  lighted  our  meerechaums  anp  chatted  away  like  old  comrades  o' 


.    _ A  more  aer  ecu  bill  fellow  than  lli(  __ , 

LR  bia  whole  history,  ana  1  told  him  atinc,  aad  wc  drank  BAderKchall  to- 
.nd  swore  I  don't  know  how  many  eternal  I'riendiihips.  The  devil  was 
sing  himself  wiih  us  all  thix  time,  Ihou'-h.  as  you'll  aee  presently,  for  we 

into  an  areujnenl  about  the  charge  in  whiuh  our  brigiidc  raptured  the 
[euaid,  that  iflheainmuniliun  had  noifailcil,  wenever  would  have  dared 
k,  and  I  swore  tliat  the  dischargcai  were  pouring  in,  while  we  rode  dowa 
lUery, 

rrew  warm  with  the  dispute,  and  drank  deeper  to  root  ua ;  and,  what  be- 
e  wine  and  our  uwn  passion,  we  becaine  downright  angry,  and  went  ao 
uiterchange  Homcthii^  not  like  '  BruderscliaA. 
,  how  unlbrtunate  1  always  am,'  saiil  I,  sighing.    '  If  I  had  only  the  good 

B  (he  prJNoner  and  you  tlie  escort ' 

al  then  T*  said  he. 

V  eaKily,  and  how  pleasantly,  too,  could  we  settle  this  little  affair.     The 
i  smooth  as  velvet — there  id  no  huu— all  still,  and  quiet  and  peaceful.' 
no,'  said  the  Austrkiu ;  'I  couldn't  do  what  yon  propoiic — I  should  be  dia- 
rnM>v.>p.  if  I  look  such  an  advantage  of  you.    You  must  know,  Francois,' 
so,  recurring  at  once  to  hia  toncof  kjndiicda,'lam  thedrst  sword»- 


y  brigade.' 

Id  scarcely  avoid  throwing  mvse _..._._.._..  ,. —    ..     _.  — 

'.ha  piece  of  fortune.    'And  I,' cried  I,  in  an  ecstacy, '  1,  the  first  of  the 


Id  scarcely  avoid  throwing  myself  into  hia  arm^i  as  he  spoke — never  w 


ench  army  I'     You  know,  comrades,  I  only  auid  that  en  guKon,  and  to  BJt' 
the  greater  pleasure  Inour  rencontre. 

loon  measured  nur  swords,  and  threv/  ofFoHC  jacVMa.  ''?tmw,o\»',  vuLV^ 
omealioa  to  you,  tfiat  my  lunge  en  tierce  is  m^  feavoM*  »\.ToVft— V  t»w3 
larfl'/adi'ersar^lJirongb  thechestwillviO  ,«m4» 
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•'  'Oh !  if  that's  your  game.'  said  he,  laughing^  *IMl  make  ahort  work  of  it-iioir, 
to  bejrin.' 

•'  *  All  ready/  said  I,  en  srarde^  and  we  crossed  our  weapons — for  a  German,  hs 
was  a  capital  swordnman.  and  had  a  very  pretty  trick  of  putting  in  his  point  over 
the  hilt,  and  woundinfr  thi^  Kwurd  arm;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  ail  the  wine  I 
drank,  the  atlair  would  have  bt-eu  over  in  a  second  or  two.  As  it  was,  we  both 
fenced  loose,  ami  without  any  judgment  whatever. 

''*Ah !  vou  \rpt  that,'  Kaid'l,  'ut  last,'  as  I  pierced  him  in  the  back,  outside  the 
guard.  *No.  no,'  cried  he.  paeisionalely ;  for  liis  temper  was  up — and  he  would  not 
confof:;'  a  (ouch.  *  Well,  tlien,  that's  iionie,'  said  1,  thrusting  beneath  his  hiit,  till 
the  blood  spurted  out  alonir  my  blade  and  even  in  my  eyes. 

*'  'Yes ;  that's  home,' said  he,  staggering  back,  whde  one  of  his  le^s  crossed  over 
the  other,  and  he  fell  heavily  on  the  «rrass.  1  stooped  down  to  feel  his  heart,  and 
as  I  did  so  my  sense;^  failed — my  limbs  tottered — and  I  rolled  headlonj^  over  him. 
Truth  was,  1  was  badly  wounded,  though  I  never  knew  wherq — for  his  sword  had 
entered  my  chest,  l)eneath  a  rib,  and  cut  some  large  vessels  in  the  lunes. 

*'  The  end  of  it  all  was — the  Austrian  was  buried,  and  I  was  broke  the  service, 
without  pay  or  pension— my  wound  being  declared  by  the  doctors  an  incapacity  to 
•erve  in  future. 

'*  Comrades,  we  often  hear  men  ta^k  of  the  happy  dajr  before  them,  when  they 
shall  leave  the  army  and  throw  off  the  knapsack,  and  give  up  the  musket  for  the 
mattock.  Well,  trust  me— it's  no  such  pleasure  as  they  deem  it,  after  all.  There 
was  I  turned  loose  upon  the  world,  with  nothing  but  a  suit  of  ragged  clothes  mj 
eomrades  made  up  amongst  them — my  old  rapier  and  a  bad  asthma.  Such  was 
my  stock  in  trade,  to  begni  life  anew,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven—and  so  1  set  oat 
on  my  weary  way  back  to  Paris. 

"Didn't  you  try  your  chance  w\l\i\Petit  Caporal,  first  ?"  a^ed  oneof  theUsten- 
crs. 

•*To  be  sure  I  did.  I  sent  him  in  a  long  petition,  setting  forth  the  whole  cir- 
cumstance, and  del  ailing  every  minute  particular  of  the  duel,  but  I  received  it  back 
unopened — with  Duroc's  name  and  the  word  ^rejected'  on  the  back. 

'4t  is  strange  how  unfit  we  old  soldiers  are  tor  any  occupation  in  a  civil  wavi 
when  we've  spent  half  a  lifetime  campaigning.  When  I  reached  Paris,  IcouU 
almost  have  wedged  myself  into  the  scabbaraof  my  sword.  Long  marches  and 
short  rationri  had  tuld  heavily  on  me— and  the  custom-house  officer  at  the  barrier 
told  me  to  pass  on;  without  ever  stopping  to  see  that  1  carried  no  contraband 
goods  about  me. 

"I  had  a  miserable  time  enough  of  it  for  twelve  or  fourteen  montlis.  TheooJr 
way  of  support  I  could  find  was  teaching  recruits  the  sword  exercise — and  you 
know  they  coi^d'nt  be  verv  liberal  in  their  rewards  for  the  service;  but  even  thif 
poor  trade  was  soon  interdicted,  as  the  police  reported  that  I  encouraged  the 
young  soldiers  to  fight  duels — a  great  offence,  truly— but  you  sec  every  thing  went 
unluckily  with  me  at  that  time. 

"What  was  to  become  of  me  now  I  couldn't  tell;  when  an  old  comrade,  pen- 
sioned ofl'from  IMoreau's  army,  had  interest  to  get  me  appointed  supernuroerary, 
as  they  call  it,  in  the  Grand  Opera,  where  1  used  to  perform  as  a  Roman  Boklier> 
or  a  friar,  or  a  peasant,  or  some  such  thing,  tbr  five  francs  a  week — ^not  a  sons  more 
had  I,  and  the  tluty  was  heavier  than  on  active  service. 

"After  two  years,  the  'big  drum'  died  of  a  rheumatic  fever,  from  beatinjs^agreat 
solo  in  a  new.German  opera,  and  I  wa.<3  prociDted  to  his  place ;  for,  by  this  time,  I 
was  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  my  wound  and  could  use  my  arms  as  well 
as  ever.  Some  of  the  honorable  company  may  remember  the  first  night  that  Na- 
poleon visited  the  Grand  Opera,  after  he  was  named  emperor.  It  was  a  gloriouB 
Bight  and  one  can  never  forget  it — the  whole  house  was  filled  with  senerals  and 
field  marshals— it  was  a  grand  field-day  by  the  glare  of  ten  thousand  wax-ligfatB; 
and  the  empress  was  there,  and  her  whole  suite,  and  all  the  prettiest  women  in 
France.  Little  time  I  had  to  look  at  them,  though ;  for  there  was  I,  in  the  comer 
of  the  orchestra,  with  mv  big  drum  before  me,  on  which  I  was  to  play  the  con- 
founded thin^  (hat  killea  the  other  fellow.  It  was  a  strange  performance,  sore 
enough — for  in  the  midst  of  a  great  din  and  crash,  came  a  dead  pause,  and  then  1 
was  to  strike  three  solemn  bangs  on  the  drum,  to  be  followed  by  a  successionr  of 
blows,  fast  as  lifl^htning,  for  five  minutes.  This  was  the  composer^s  notion  of  a 
hattle— distant  firing — Heaven  bless  his  heart!  I  was  wishing  he  had  seen  aooe 
ont 

''This  wna  to  come  on  in  the  6ecot\i«LC.V\iv^^^^^'^'2tv>Am^\V?A\«i\Vi^  to  ik 
Why  do  I  flay  nothing  ?    I  had  \o  gaz^  aX.  \.\vfi  Petit  CajpoTaX,NR>Ba  «i^x\>cv«c«:^*^ 

hox  over  my  head,  looking  as  Blern  an^  ^^ ^^^"^^"^U^I^^^ 

'^neh  what  the  empress  ^id,  thouehaXv©  V^^pW^^viNM^t  vtsXaXiMk  ^ax^ 
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ng  to  attract  his  attention.  ParbLeu^  he  was  not  thinkingf  of  alt  the  titm* 
'lore  him— his  mind  was  on  real  battles— he  had  seen  real  smoke— that  ha 
[e  wts  fatter  and  paler  than  he  used  to  be,  and  I  thought,  too,  his  frown 
ker  than  when  I  saw  him  last;  but,  to  be  sore,  that  was  at  Marengo,  and 
looked  pleaded  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  could'nt  take  my  e/es  from  <him — 
thoughtfcl  face,  so  full  of  determination  and  energy,  reminded  me  of  mr 
of  campaigning.  I  thought  of  Areola,  and  Rivoli.  of  Cairo,  and  the  Pyra 
id  the  creat  chorge  at  Marengo,  when  Dessaix's  division  came  un,  and  mj 
as  nigh  bursting  when  I  remembered  that  I  wore  the  epaulette  no  longer. 
,  too,  where  I  was— and  expected  every  instant  to  hear  him  call  for  one  of 
shale,  or  see  him  stretch  out  his  hand  to  point  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field ; 
absorbed  was  I  inmv  reveries,  that  1  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any 
ound  me  ;  when  suddenly  all  the  din  of  the  orchestra  ceased — ^not  a  sound 
:rd — and  a  hand  rudely  shook  me  by  the  arm,  while  a  voice  whispered. 
0 w.'  Mechanically  I  seized  t  he  drum-sticks,  but  my  e^'es  still  were  riveted 
imperor— my  whole  heart  and  soul  were  centred  in  hjm.  Again  the  voice 
)  roc  to  begm,  and  a  low  murmur  of  angry  meaning  ran  through  the  or- 
.  I  sprang  to  my  legs,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  losing  all 
f  of  time  and  place,  1  rolled  out  the  ^pcu  de  charge.^  Scarce  had  the  first 
of  the  well-known  sounds  reverberated  through  the  house,  when  one  cry 
I  PEmpereur  /'  burst  forth.  It  was  neit  a  cheer— it  was  the  he^rt-given 
k  often  thousand  devoted  followers.  Marshals,  generals,  colonels,  ambas- 
ministers,  all  johied — and  the  vast  assembly  rocked  to  and  fro.  like  the  sea 
rm,  while  Napoleon. himself,  slowly  rising,  bent  his  nroud  head  in  acknow- 
it,  and  then  sat  down  again,  amid  the  thunderin?  snouts  of  acclamation, 
iill  twenty  minutes  before  the  piece  could  proceea,  and  even  then,  momen- 
breaks  of  enthusiasm  would  occur  to  interrupt  it,  and  continued  to  burst 
1  the  curtain  fell.  Just  then,  an  aid-de-camp  appeared  beside  the  orchestra 
ered  me  to  the  emperor's  box. 

^8ti,  how  1  trembled  !    I  didn't  know  what  might  come  of  k. 
,  coqnin  /'  said  he,  as  I  stood  ready  to  drop  with  fear  at  the  door  of  the 
.^his  has  been  one  of  thy  doings,  eh?' 
s,  sire,'  muttered  I,  in  a  half  whisper, 
d  how  hast  thou  dared  to  spoil  an  opera  in  this  fashion  ?'  said  he,  frowning^ 

'Answer  me,  sirrah.' 
vasyour  majesty's  fault,'  said  I.  becoming  reckless  of  all  consequences, 
dn't  seem  to  care  much  for  all  their  scrapmgand  blowing,  and  so  I  thought 
'^rouLade^^  might  rouse  you  a  bit.    You  used  to  like  it  once,  and  might  still 
mes  be  not  altered.' 

id  they  are  not,'  said  he,  sternly.  'Who  art  thou  that  seem'st  to  know  me 
;lir 

I  Francois,  that  was  maitre  d'armes  of  the  4th  in  Egypt,  and  who  saved 
m  the  stroke  of  a  Maineluke  sabre  at  Chebrheis.' 

iiat !  the  fellow  who  killed  an  Austrian  prisoner  afler  Marengo?  Why,  I 
t  thee  dead.'  -• 

tter  for  me  I  had  been,'  said  I.  *  You  wouldn't  read  my  petition.  YesWou 
>wn  away,  general,'  said  I  to  Duroc,  who  kept  glowermg  at  nie  like  a  tiger 
fan  life  at  the  tambour — ^I  have  come  down  to  it  again— you  can't  bring  me 
parideuJ' 

\  emperor  whispered  something  to  the  empress,  who  turned  round  towards 
1  laughed,  and  then  he  made  a  sign  for  me  to  withdraw.  Before  I  had  got 
1  paces  froai  the  box,  an  aide-de-camp  overtook  me. 
ancois,'  said  he,  ^you  are  to  appear  before  the  medical  commission  to-mor- 
id  if  their  report  be  favorable,  you  are  to  have  your  old  grade  of  maitre 
*.' 

id  so  it  was.  Not  only  was  I  restored,  but  they  even  placed  me  in  the  same 
nt  I  served  in  during  the  campaigns  of  Egypt  and  Italy.  The  corps,  how- 
raa  greatly  changed  since  I  knew  it  before ;  and  so  I  asked  the  emperor  to 
L  me  to  a  voltigeur  battalion,  where  discipline  is  not  so  rigid  and  pleasant 
les  are  somewhat  more  plentiful.  I  had  my  wish,  gentlemen ;  and  now, 
)ur  permission,  we'll  drink  the  'Faubourg  St.  Antoine,'  the  cradle  of  our 
the  service." 

peatin^  '*Mailre  Francois' "  tale,  I  could  only  ask  \^  \l  tiv\^\.  >nbn^  wsft^^ 
rccss  with  ray  reader  it  met  with  from  his  comiaAes  o^  ^^  \j;\Nw>aR.— >2K»m> 
?r,  /  cannot  look  for;  and  must  leave  it  and  h\m  xo  Yi\B  ^oiXxxw^^^^tw^'s^sjw  \»s:^ 
V  the  course  of  my  own.  •  «*  ^v 

oiswas  not  the  onlv  one  who  felt  Burprieed  at  n^  >>«\t\s  ^^^^-^a ^^SSiv^ 
f  ofsL  voUigeur^m  life ;  and  my  eompanion,  X\\a  coT^ot A;%  Vontea  xi^^^ 
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determination  to  join  the  huBsar  brigade  as  one  of  those  extraordioarj  inttaneet 
of  duty  predoininatini?  over  inclinatior>— ^*Not,"  said  he,  ''but  there  may  be  brave 
flellowfi  and  ^uud  FoldierK  aniongr  the  dragoons ;  though  having  a  horoe  to  ride  its 
■ore  druwbtiok  on  a  nian-H  courage ;  and.  when  one  has  felt  the  confidence  of  stand- 
ing face  to  flice,  and  foot  to  foot  with  tlie  enemy,  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  ever 
bring  himHclfto  fight  in  any  ottier  lashion." 

"*  A  man  can  accustom  liimficlf  to  any  thing,  corporal,"  said  an  old,  hardr-look- 
ing  HolJiur,  who  Hat  smoking  with  the  moflt  profound  air  of  thoughtful  reneclioiL 
**1  remeinlier  buiiig  in  ilio  '  dromtnlary  hri^rade'  at  Cairo— ^eiv  of  un  could  keep 
ear  seats  at  first — and  when  we  fell  off,  it  was  otleu  hard  enough  to  resist  Ibe 
Mamelukes  and  hold  the  beasts  beside  ;  but  even  that  we  learned  with  time." 

This  explanation,  little  flattering  im  it  was  to  the  cAvalry,  seemed  to  conrinca 
the  listeners  that  time,  which  smoothes  so  many  difRculties,  will  even  make  a  man 
tontent  to  be  a  dragoon. 

*'  Well,  since  yoii  will  not  be ' of  ours'"  said  Francois,  ^  let  us  driok  a  parting 
tup,  and  say  good  bye,  for  I  hear  the  bugles  sounding  the  call." 

**  A  health  to  the '  F'aubourg  St.  Antoine'  boys,"  cried  I,  and  a  hearty  cheer  r»* 
echoed  the  toast ;  an  1  with  many  a  shake  hands,  and  marvy  a  promise  of  weieomei 
whenever  I  saw  the  error  of  my  ways  sufficiently  to  doif  the  dolman  for  the 
voltigeur's  jacket,  I  took  leave  of  the  gallant  twenty-second  and  set  oat  towards 
Weimar. 
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and  highly  organizc<l  army  seemed  at  one  fell  stroke  annihilated  and  destroyed. 

The  victories  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  great  and  decisive  as  they  werfi  were 
]ieverthele8:s  in^idequatc  to  such  results ;  and  if  the  genius  of  the  emperor  had  not 
been  as  prompt  to  follow  up  as  to  gain  a  battle,  they  never  would  have  occorred. 
But  scarcely  had  the  terrible  contest  ceased,  when  he  sent  for  the  Saxon  officers 
who  were  taken  pritfouern,  and  addressing  them  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  declared  at 
once  that  they  were  at  liberty  and  might  return  to  their  homes,  first  ptedsiog 
their  words  not  to  carry  arniH  againnt  France  or  her  allies.    One  honored  ania 
twenty  ofliccrs  of  ditferent  grades,  from  lieutenant-general  downwards,  gave  this 
womise,  and  retired  to  tlieir  own  country,  extolling  the  generosity  of  NapoleoiL 
This  first  stt-))  was  b-oon  roIlr<wed  up  ti^  another  and  more  imixirtant  one  :negotiiH 
tions  wore  opened     IMi  the  Klectoi;  of  Saxony  and  the  title  of  king  offered  tohiB» 
on  condition  oC  hi}  joining  the  confederacy  ol  the  Rhine ;  and  ttius  once  more  the 
artful  poliey  already  pursued  with  rcfrard  to  Bavaria  in  the  south,  was  here  re- 
newed in  the  north  of  Germany  ;and  with  equal  success. 

Thiri  deep-laid  bchem<t  deprived  the  Prussianarmy  of  eighteen  thousand  meO) 
and  that  on  the  very  moment  when  defeat  and  dii^sier  had  spread  their  demoral- 
izing influences  through  the  entire  army:  several  of  their  jrreat  est  generals  were 
killed,  many  more  dreadfully  or  futallv  wounded— Prince  Louis.  Riichel,  Schmet- 
taa,  among  the  former;  the  Duke  of  firunswiok  and  Prince  Henry  both  severe]^ 
wounded— the  duke  survived  but  a  few  days,  and  these  in  the  greatest  si^rin^ 
Marshal  Mil  llendorf,  the  veteran  of  nigh  eighty  ^cars,  had  his  chest  pierced  by  a 
lance.  Here  was  misfortune  enough  to  cause  dismay  and  despair,  for  unhappily, 
the  nation  itself  was  but  an  army  in  feeling  and  or^nization^  and  with  defeat 
every  hope  died  out,  and  every  arm  was  paralyzed.  The  patriotism  of  the  people 
bad  tidcen  its  place  beneath  a  standard,  which,  when  once  lowered  before  aeoo- 
foeror,  nothing  more  remainci\.  S\icVi\A\t\«  de«Uivy  of  a  military  monarchy;  iff 
^IB/Ir  ritalhy  is  victorv— ihe  hour  of'iWaastAT  Va'w^  ^t^vWovi. 


Ttic  system  of  whole  corps  ca\V\lu\a\\uS'»'w^^^^^^^^^^««»»*J^"^ 'wax wK«i 
.j^eerat,  when  occurring  in  AuilT\a,uow  VooVv\wi5>5««i,^^«;f«i««^ 
-"ftSr-    SearceJr  a  day  {M^aed  thai  ««»•  le^snMA^i^  TCX.>Kf  te«^  ^^na 
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and  •airender  en  parole,  A  panic  spread  throug^h  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land;  places  of  undoubted  strenffth  were  surrendered  as  insecure  and  antes- 
able.  No  rest  or  respite  was  allo«vea  the  vanquished;  the  fr^y  plumes  of  the  lan- 
cers fluttered  over  the  vast  plains  in  pursuit;  columns  of  inTantry  poured  in  every 
direction  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  eagles  ^flittered  in  everv  town  and  every 
▼illage  of  conquered  Prussia.  Never  did  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  display  itself  mor^ 
IMtilessly  than  in  this  campaign,  for,  while  in  his  every  act  he  evinced  a  determina- 
tion to  break  down  and  destroy  the  nation  the  Monitetir  at  Curis  teemed  with  ar- 
tieles  in  derision  of  the  army,  whose  braverv  he  shoukl  never  have  questioned. 
Bven  thoigailant  leaders  themselves,  old  ana  scarred  warriorR.  were  contempta- 
onsly  described  as  blind  and  infatuated  fanatics,  undesering  of  clemency  or  consid- 
eration. Not  thus  should  he  have  spoken  of  the  noble  Prinre  Louis  and  the  brave 
Dake  of  Brunswick.  They  fought  in  »  good  cause,  and  they  met  the  death  of  gal- 
lant soldiers.     "I  will  make  their  nobles  beg  their  bread  upoi 


beg  their  bread  upon  the  highways," 
the  dreadful  sentence  he  uttered  at  Weimar,  and  the  words  were  never  forgottenu 

The  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  emperor  were  the  more  insulting,  from  their 
contrast  with  that  of  his  marshals  and  generals,  many  of  whom  r^uld  not  helf 
acknowledfiring  in  iheir  acta,  the  devotion  ami  patriotism  of  their  vanquished  foes. 
Marat  lost  no  occasion  to  evince  this  feeling,  and  sent  eight  colonels  oi  his  own  di- 
Tision  to  carry  the  pall  at  Greneral  Schmettau'e  funeral,  who  was  interred  with  all 
the  honors  due  to  one  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the  great  Frederick  him- 
self 

Soult,  Bernadottc,  Augcreau,  Ne^  and  Davoust,.  with  the  iievcral  corps  under 
their  command,  piirnued  the  routed  tbrces  with  untiring  hostility.  In  vain  did  the 
King  of  Prussia  address  a  supplicating  letter,  asking  for  a  siippension  of  armi. 
Napoleon  scarcely  deigned  a  reply,  and  ordered  the  advanced  guard  to  march  oa 
Berlin. 

But  a  year  before,  and  he  had  issued  his  royal  mandates  from  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars — and  he  burnud  now  to  date  his  bulletin  from  the  palace  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick: and,  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  troops  of  Lannes'  divisioa 
bivouacked  in  the  plain  around  Potsdam. 

I  had  joined  my  bri?:ide  the  day  previous,  and  entered  Berlin  with  them  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  October. 

The  nreparations  !br  a  triumphal  entry  were  made  on  the  day  before~-and  faf 
Doon,  the  troops  approached  the  capital,  in  all  the  splendor  of  full  equipment 
First  came  the  ^enadiers  of  Oudinot'A  brigade,  one  of  the  finest  corps  in  theFreneli 
army-Hheir  bright  yellow  facings  and  shoulder  knots  had  given  them  the  ecubfi- 
^net  of  the  *'  Greruuliarg  jaunes"  They  Ibrmed  |iart  of  Davoust's  force  at  Auer- 
atadt,  and  were  opposed  to  the  Prussian  Guards  in  the  greatest  shock  of  the  entira 
day.  After  them  came  two  battalions  of  the  Chasseurs  d  Pied,j\  splcndkl  body  ef 
inmntry,  the  remnant  of  four  thousand,  who  went  into  battle  on  the  morning  of  tka 
I5lh.  Then  followed  a  brigade  of  artillery,  each  gun-carriage  surmounted  by  a 
Prussian  standard.  These  again  were  succeeded  by  the  red  lancers  of  Berg^wtth 
Marat  himself  at  their  iiead-^for  they  were  his  own  regiment,  and  he  felt  justlj 
fNToad  of  such  followers.  The  grand  duke  was  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  full  dre«, 
and  wore  a  Spanish  hat,  looped  up  with  an  immense  brilliant  in  front,  and  a  plume 
of  ostrieh  feathers  floated  over  his  neck  and  shoulders.  Two  hundred  and  fortgr 
chosen  men  of  the  Imperial  Guard  marched  two  and  two  after  these,  each  carry- 
ia^a  color  taken  from  the  enemy  in  battle.  Nansoutv's  cuirassiers  came  next-;- 
they  had  suffered  severely  at  Jena,  and  were  obliged  to  muster  several  of  iheir 
wounded  men,  to  fill  up  the  ^aps  in  their  squadrons.  Then  there  were  the  horse 
artillerv  brigade,  whose  uniforms  and  equipments,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  ' 
conceal  it,  showed  the  terrible  eficcts  of  the  great  battle.  General  D'Auvergne*! 
division,  with  the  hussars  and  light  cavalry  attached,  followed — these  succeeded 
br  the  volti^urs,  and  eight  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  whose  ranks  were 
cfoeed  up  with  the  grenadiers  d  cheval,  and  more  artiller]^ — in  ail,  a  force  of 
eighteen  thousand-^the  e/t7e  of  the  French  army.  Advancing  in  orderly  time. 
they  came,  no  sound  heard  save  the  dull  reverberation  of  the  earth  as  it  tremblea 
beneath  the  columns,  when  the  hoarse  challenge  to  ^Mrnlt,"  waK  called  from  rank 
to  rank, as  of>eii  as  those  in  the  rear  prensed  on  the  leading  files — hut,  as  they 
reached  the  Brandenburg  gate,  the  band  of  ench  regiment  buri^t  forth,  and  the 
wide  Platz  resounded  with  tlie  clung  of  martial  music. 

In  front  of  the  palace  stood  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  his  sta.ti'.  viVv\t.^^v^ 

joined  in  succession  by  each  general  of  brigade,  as  Kw  C'^r\«  wxov^'AVi .    K  vvw^ 

msknowled^ment  of  the  military  Baiute  was  aU  Na\K>\eoi\  ^Neti««»^<:V\s»VVwM^ 

paaeed,  antii  the  smaJI  party  ofthe  Imperial  Guard  auv)e^T«iA,V\^\t\t\^  vcv^^^v^ 

pd  colore;  tlten  bis  proud  /eaturee  relaxed— hie  eye  fVamUcA  «it^  ^^^^^^S^T^S^ 


fiOec/ Am  c/iapeaii  etraiiglit  above  hk  head,  aod  remained  iiUM»N«c^^  >^^ 
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time  they  were  mArcliini^  {ttui.  This  wtiM  the  tAoxAedi  when  enthHsiaam  could  no 
lon^ur  be ruH tritiiicd,  ana  aery  oi'**^  yieePEitipcreur!^^  burst  forth*  that,  caught  up 
by  tliuHc.  beliiitd,  rose  in  ten  thousiind  echoee  ulonff  the  distant  suburbs  of  Berlin. 

To  look  upon  timt  c^loriou^  and  sflitteriiiic  band,  bronzed  with  battle. — their 
proud  tkcud  lit  ui>  with  all  the  pride  of  victory,  was,  indeed,  a  triumph;  and  one  in- 
stinctively turned  to  see  the  looks  of  wondering  and  admiration  such  asi^ht  must 
have  inrii)ired.  But  with  what  senMe  of  sadne.sii  came  the  sudden  thought^tbis  i» 
the  proud  exultation.of  the  conqueror  over  the  conquered — here  come  no  happy 
faces  and  bri<;hi  looks  to  welcome  those  who  have  rescued  them  from  slavery— 
here  are  no  voicrs  calling:  welcome  to  the  deliverer.  No:  it  was  a  people  crushed 
and  ti'oddcn  down — iheir  hard-won  laurels  tarnished  and  dishonour ed---their  mon- 
arch a  wanderer  no  one  knew  where. 

Little  thought  they  who  raised  the  statue  of  brass  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Frederick,  that  the  riank  of  French  musketry  would  be  heard  around  iL  Rosbach 
"wap,  indeed,  avenged — and  cruelly  avenged. 

Never  did  a  peojile  behave  with  more  dignity  under  misfortune  than  the  Prus- 
sians on  the  encraiice  o{'  the  French  into  their  capital.  The  streets  were  desert- 
ed—the liouscK  closed — the  city  was  in  mourning,  and  none  stooped  to  the  slavish 
adulation  which  niigtit  win  favor  with  the  conqueror.  It  was  a  triumph--bat 
there  were  none  to  witness  it.  Of  the  nobk's  scarce  one  remained  in  Berlin. 
They  had  fallen  in  kittle,  or  followed  the  lortunes  of  their  beaten  army,  now  scat- 
tertfd  and  diripernod  through  the  kingdom. 

Their  wives  and  daughters,. in  deepest  mourning,  bewailed  their  ruined  coun- 
try as  they  would  the  death  of  a  dearest  friend.  Tliey  cut  otl'  their  blonde  locks, 
and  sorrowed  like  those  without  a  hope.  Their  great  country  was  to  he  redu^d 
to  the  rank  of  a  mere  German  provmce— their  army  disbanded — their  king  de- 
throned. Such  was  the  contrast  to  our  hour  of  triumph — such  the  sad  reverse' 
to  the  gorgeous  display  of  our  armed  squadrons. 

Scarcely  had  the  emperor  established  his  head-qunrters  at  Potsdam  than  the 
-whole  administration  of  the  kiojgdom  was  begun  to  be  placed  under  French  rule. 
Prefects  were  appointed  to  ditlerent  departments  of  the  kingdom^ii  heavy  con- 
tribution was  imposed  upon  the  nation,  and  all  the  offices  of  the  state  were  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  persons  named  bv  the  emperor.  i\mon|E;  the«e,  the  first 
m  importance  wat;  the  post-oflice;  for  while  every  precaution  was  taken  that  no 
interruption  should  occur  in  the  transmission  of  the  mails  as  usual,  a  ''Cabinet 
Noir"  was  established  here,  as  at  Paris,  whose  function  it  was  to  open  the  letters 
of  suspected  persons,  and  make  copies  of  them — the  latter,  indeed ^  were  often  so 
skilfully  executed  as  to  be  ibr  warded  to  the  address,  while  theorigmals  were  pre- 
served as  **  prootis''  against  parlies,  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  accuse  them  af« 
ter  wards.  And  here  1  might  mention  that  the  art  of  depositing  metals  in  a  mould 
by  galvanic  process,  was  known  and  used  in  imitating  and  mbricatin^  the  seals 
of  various  writers,  many  years  before  the  discovery  became  gc^nerally  known  in 
Europe. 

The  invafitioQ  of  private  right  involved  in  this  breach  of  trust  gave,  as  might  bt 
supposed,  the  greatest  offence  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  severity  witk 
which  every  ca«e  of  suspicious  meaning  was  followed  up  and  punished,  converted 
the  feelings  of  indiernation  and  anger  into  those  of  tear  and  trepidation — ^lor  this 
was  ever  part  of  Napoleon's  policy :  the  penalty  of  any  offence  was  made  to  ex- 
clude the  sense  of  ridicule  its  own  littleness  might  have  created,  and  men  felt 
indisposed  to  jest  where  their  mirth  might  end  in  melancholy. 

The  most  remarkable  case,  and  that  which  more  than  any  other  impresMd  the 
public  mind  of  the  period,  was  that  of  the  Prince  de  Hatzfeld,  whose  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  opened  at  the  post-oiflce.  aud  made  the  subject  of  a  capital 
charge  agahist  him.    Its  contents  were,  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  channel 
of  transmitision.  not  such  as  could  substantiate  any  treasonable  intention  on  hit 
part.    A  respectful  homage  to  his  dethroned  sovereign — a  detail  of  the  moumlbl 
feeling  experienced  throusrhout  his  capital^itfid  some  few  particulars  of  the  lo- 
calities ocx'upied  by  the  French  troops,  was  the  entire;  and  for  this  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  death— a  sentence  which  the  emperor  commanded  to  be  ex^ 
cutcd  before  sunset  that  same  day.    Happily  for  the  fate  of  the  noble  prince,  ai 
for  the  fair  fame  of  Napoleon,  both  Duroc  and  Kapp  were  ardently  attached  to 
him  and  at  their  earnest  entreaties  his  life  was  spared  ;  but  the  impression  whidi 
the  circumstance  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  was  deep  anid  lasti% 
iuid  there  was  a  day  to  come  whew  slU  U\«ae  iav^ults  were  to  be  remembered  mm 
avenged,    II'  I^advcrt  to  the  oecutteuce  \\fetfc>\\.\*  \«ica.w%^\  \\^n^  Vs^  vsm  ^ 
reason  to  bear  testimony  oC  it,mftueuc\us.«La'\v.^\^^^^  ^'^xiSxanm^'^wNmjw^       ^ 
It  chanced  that,  one  evenm^,  wheu  »i^^'^^?>?,^^^^*'  ^>x\i.^is»^^  I^^>S^^ 
rs,  the  subject  of  the  Pnnce  dfe  l=LBLVzSti\d?*  o^«kT«»  ^^  T&»iXsA%%a^^^ 
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iineuarded  freedom  wilh  which  one  talks  to  his  comradeB,  1  expressed  myself  de- 
lignted  at  the  clemency  of  the  emi)eror,  and  conceived  that  he  could  have  no  part 
IB  the  breach  of  confidence  which  led  to  the  accusation,  nor  countenance  in  any 
way  nu  provecution.  My  companions,  who  had  little  sympathy  for  PrussiaDs, 
aad  none  for  aristocracy  whatever,  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  scrur 
pled  not  to  regret  that  tne  sentence  of  the  coart-martial  had  not  been  executed. 
Tim  diMQMions  grrew  warm  between  us,  the  more  as  I  was  alone  in  my  opinion, 
aadanailed  by  several,  who  overbore  me  with  loud  speaking*.  Once  or  twice, 
too,  on  obscure  taunt  was  thrown  oat  against  aliens  and  foreigners,  who,  it 
woo  alleged,  never  could  at  heart  forgive  the  ascendancy  of  France  and  French- 
Ben. 

To  this  I  replied  hotly,  for,  while  not  taking  to  myself  an  insult  which  my  coor 
duct  in  the  service  palpably  refuted,  I  was  hurt  and  offended.  Alas !  I  knew  too 
well  in  mv  heart  what  sacrifices  I  had  made  in  changing  my  country— how  I  had 
bartered  all  the  hopes  which  attach  to  one's  fatherland,  for  a  career  of  mere  sel- 
fish ambition.  Long  since  had  I  seen  that  the  cause  I  fought  in  was  not  that  of 
liberty,  but  of  despotism.  Napoleon's  glory  was  the  dazzlinfi*  light  which  blinded 
my  true  vision ;  and  my  following  had  something  of  infatuation,  against  which 
reason  was  powerless.  I  say,  that  I  answered  these  taunts  with  hasty  temper; 
and,  carried  away  by  a  momentary  excitement,  I  told  them  that  they  it  was,  not  I, 
who  would  detract  from  the  fair  renown  of  the  emperor. 

"  The  traits  you  would  attribute  to  him,"  said  I,  "  are  not  those  of  strength,  bat 
weakness.  Is  it  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  of  Austria,  and  now  of  Prussia,  who 
■eed  stoop  to  this  ?  We  ciinnot  be  judges  ol*  his  policy,  or  the  great  events  which 
ogitate  Europe.  We  would  pronounce  most  ignora'ntly  on  the  greatness  of  his 
p&ns  regarding  the  destinies  of  nations :  but  on  a  mere  question  of  high  and  hon- 
orable feeling,  of  manly  honesty,  why  should  we  not  speak  ?  and  here  I  say,  this 
aet  was  never  his." 

A  smile  of  sardonic  meaning  was  the  only  reply  this  speech  met  with,  and  one 
b^  one  the  officers  rose  and  dropped  off,  leaving  me  to  ponder  over  the  discuo- 
own,  in  which  I  now  remembered  I  had  been  betrayed  into  a  warmth  beyond  dio- 
oretioo. 

This  took  place  early  in  November,  and  as  it  was  not  referred  to  in  any  way  af- 
terwards by  my  comrades,  1  soon  forgot  it.  My  duties  occupied  me  from  morn- 
iqg  till  night ;  for  General  D'Auvergne  being  in  attendance  on  the  emperor,  had 
unded  me  over  for  the  time  to  the  department  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  ar- 
■17,  where  my  knowledge  of  German  was  found  useful. 

On  the  17tli  of  the  month  a  general  order  was  issued,  containing  the  names  of 
the  various  officers  selected  for  promotion,  as  well  as  ot  those  on  whom  the  cross 
of  the  *' Legion''  was  to  be  conferred.  Need  I  say  with  what  a  thrill  of  exulta- 
tioa  1  read  my  own  name  among  the  latter,  nor  my  delight  at  finding  it  followed 
by  the  words — '*  By  order  of  his  majesty,  the  emperor,  lor  a  special  service  on  the 
I3th  of  October,  1806."  This  was  tfie  night  befbre  the  battle,  and  now  I  saw  that 
I  had  not  been  forgotten,  as  I  feared — here  was  proof  of  ihe  emperor's  remem- 
brance of  me.  Perhaps  the  delay  lyas  intended  to  test  mv  prudence  as  to  so- 
crecy,  and  perhaps  it  was  deemed  fitting  that  my  name  should  not  appear  except 
m  the  general  list^  in  any  case  the  long- wished  reward  was  mine — the  proud  dis- 
tinction I  had  desired  for  so  many  a  day  and  night. 

The  distribution  of  the  '^cordons"  was  always  made  the  occasion  of  a  grand 
military  spectacle.and  the  emperor  determined  that  the  present  one  should  con- 
vey a  powerful  impression  of  the  effective  strength  of  his  army,  as  well  as  of  its 
perfect  equipment  \  and  accordingly,  orders  were  dispatched  to  the  difierent  gen- 
orals  of  division  within  twelve  or  fifteen  leaffues  of  cerlin.  to  march  their  corps 
to  the  capital.  The  28th  of  November  was  the  day  fixed  for  this  grand  display, 
and  all  was  bustle  and  preparation  for  the  event. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  I  received  an  official  note  from  the  bureau  of  tho 
odjatant-general,  desiring  me  to  wait  on  him  before  noon  that  same  day.  Con- 
eluding  it  referred  to  my  promised  promotion  to  the  "  Legion,"  it  was  with  some- 
what of  a  flattered  and  excited  feeling  I  found  myself  at  some  few  minutes  alter 
oleven  o'clock,  in  the  *ante-chniubcr,  which  already  was  crowded  with  ofRcoro* 
oonie  seeking,  some  summoned  to  an  interview.  u 

In  the  midst  of  the  buzz  of  conversation,  which,  despite  the  reserve  of  the 
ptaiee,  still  prevailed,  I  heard  my  name  called,  and  followed  an  aid-de-camp  aloUC 
a  passage  into  a  large  room,  which  openeii  into  a  s\Tv«v\\et  ^.v».T\\sittox> '^Xax^* 
mtmndipff,  with  hie  /lack  to  ihe  Gre^  I  perceived  Mar8haV"BetvYv\w,Yv\%^^^  wsas\«Br 
fon  being  an  ofRcer  in  a  statf  uniform ,  busily  enga&ed  vjt'\V.\tv^  ^N.  ib.\»^^-        «jbwO 
"^  You  are  Captain  Burke,  oT  the  8lh  HuzzaTO,\bc\\cve,a\tT^  ^AV^<^i»Tim» 
wading  Blowty  from  aBiipot  papor  he  held  tw'iated  Toxxoi  oua toi^w  • 


o\\  are.  noiv  aware  thiit  there  arc  M 
8  you  will  iiifurm  ine  what  are  joar 
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-  Yen,  •!>." 

**By  hirth  an  Iridhraan,"  continued  the  marihal— ''entered  at  the  Polyteebnifii 
in  August,  IKOI.  Am  I  corrKrt?"  I  bowed.  '^Subsequently  aixused  ofbew 
concerned  in  tlie  conspiracy  of  Georj^cs  and  Pichegru,"  resurned  he,  aa  ha  nuM 
his  evfl.-4  filisriitly  from  the  papnr.  and  fixed  them  learchinifiy  upon  me. 

"Falsely  ho.  sir."  wan  my  only  reply. 

"  You  were  acquitted — that's  enouf  h :  a  reprimand  for  imprndeoee,  and  a 
■lurht  puntHhmerit  of  arrest,  were  all.  Since  that  time,  you  have  ronducted  yoor- 
aetr.  as  the  report  (»f  your  commanding  officer  attestH,  with  zeal  nnd  eteadiDeM." 

Ho  paused  hi^ro,  and  seemed  as  if  he  expected  me  to  say  ■omethioir ;  hot  aa  I 
thoujofht  the  whult*  a  must  fe»traii<?e  commencement  to  the  ceremony  of  invealiaff 
me  with  a  crosK  of  the  Lesrinn,  I  remained  siienl. 

"At  Pari-^,  when  atrached  to  the  elite,  you  ap))p.ar  to  have  visited  the  Duehaw 
of  Montserrat.  and  frequented  hi;r  HoireeK." 

"  Once.  nir.  hut  once,  1  was  in  the  Iiouhc  of  the  ducheen;  my  visit  could  searealf 
have  nrcupied  as  many  miiiuK^A  aH  1  have  Hpent  here  this  mornincr." 

*' Dined  (»cc;iKion:Hly  at  the  Moi-^koii d'Or.'  continued  the mariihal,not notieiaff 
in  any  way  my  rejily.    "Well,  as  I  helievj?  yov 
secreLs  with  hi-*-  maji'dty's  irovernment.  perhap 
relations  witii  thr  Ohevaliiir  Duriuisne  T^ 

For  sriiao  rniriiii('<:  prt^vious  mv  niiii'l  was  d  wcltincr  on  that  ptTsona^,  and  I  afr 
swercd  in  a  few  words  the  (inc^Jiioii.  hy  ritatiiiic  the  uri:rin  of  our  acciuaiatiaDce  and 
bricHv  advertintr  to  itsroursi*. 

"  You  correspond  witii  liic  rhevalioa?"  said  he,  intcrruptini;. 

*'  I  have  never  done  so,  nor  is  it  likelv,  from  the  manner  in  which  we  parted  lasU 
that  I  ever  Kh.ill.'' 

"  Tliis  f>r;ir(-cly  confirmf>  that  imprepRion.  sir.''  said  the  marshal,  takins an  open 
letter  from  tlu-  isildo  and  hol.lini;  it  up  before  me.  "You  know  his  hana-writinf 
— !«  thai  it  /■' 

"  Ws;  1  have  no  doubt  it  Ik." 

*•  Well,  sir,  that  hitter  bfjlon^s  to  von;  you  may  take  and  read  it.  Thcrtii 
cnoii<;h  tlnTe,  sir.  to  make  voiir  conduct  the  matter  of  a  court  martial;  but  I  am 
satipfieil  that  a  w.irnin'r  will  be  fiutiu'ient.  Let  this  be  puch,  then.  Learn,  sir,  that 
the  pl()ttin<rsofa  Door  and  niisrliievouB  pariv  liarmonize  ill  with  the  duties  oTa 
brave  soldier,  and  that  a  captain  of  the  ^iiardsa  miirht  choose  more  suitable  usso* 
ciates  titan  the  duper«  .inddoubte-<iealerK  of  the  Faubourfz:  St.  Germain.  There 
is  your  brevet  to  the  Lesrion,  Ricrned  liy  the  emperor;  I  shall  return  it  to  his  mar 
jesty.  Mayhap,  at  some  future  period,  your  conduct  may  merit  diti'erently.  I 
need  hardly  Riiy  that  a  c:enileman  so  very  little  particular  in  the  choice  olhif 
friends,  would  be  a  most  misplaced  subject  fir  the  honour  of  the  *  Leffion.'" 

He  waved  his  hand  in  iiiisrn  for  me  to  withdraw,  and, over whclnMMl  with  cooTih 
■ion,  I  bowed  and  let*t  the  room:  nor  was  it  till  the  door  closed  behind  me  that  1 
felt  how  cruelly  and  unjustly  [  had  been  treated;  then  suddenly  the  blood  ruibii 
to  my  face  and  teniplcR.  my  head  seemed  ao  if  it  would  burst  at  either  side.and 
for^ettin^^  every  circumstance  of  [tlace  and  condition,  I  seized  the  handle  of  tht 
door  and  wrenched  it  open. 

"  Marshal,"  naid  [{ with  the  fearlessness  of  one  resolved  at  any  risk  to  vindicaie 
his  character,  *'l  know  nothinir  of  this  letter— I  have  not  read  one  hne  of  it  1 
have  no  turther  intimacy  with  the  writer  than  an  officer  has  with  his  comrade;  but 
if  lam  to  be  the  pubject  of '  espionase*  to  the  i>olice— if  my  chance  ac^uaintnacof 
in  the  world  are  to  be  matir^r  ofcharj^ert  against  my  tealty  and  honour — if  I  wio 
have  nothing  but  my  sword  and  my  epaulette " 

When  I  had  ?ot  thu?  far.  I  saw  the  marshal's  face  turn  deailly  pale,  while  the 
officer  at  the  table  mailea  hurried  si^n  to  me  with  his  fin?er  to  be  sitenL  Thedoor 
closed  nearly  at  the  snme  ifisiani.,  and  I  turned  my  head  round,  and  there  stood 
the  emperor.  The  figure  is  k till  betbrc  me — he  was  standing:  still,  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  and  his  low  chapeau  deeply  pressed  upon  hid  browe.  His  ffray 
frock  was  open,  and  looked  aR  if  disordered  from  haste. 

"  What  isthisT'  s»id  he,  in  that  hissinir  (one  he alwnvs assumed  when  in 


mentsofpaHsion— ^'What  is  this?  Are  we  in  the  bureau  of  a  minister,  or  istbii 
the  suHh  fir  polirt'?     Who  are  you,  sir?" 

Itwari  not  until  thequerttion  had  been  repeated  that  I  found  courai^  to  reply. 
But  he  waited  not  for  my  answer,  as  snatching  the  open  letter  from  my  fingvn. 
he  resnmcii — 

"It  IS  not  thus,  sir,  voa  g\ioa\A cora^ \\arft.   "^oxit  ^\\\Noti«t  TBA.\a5^tial— — Ba' 

P^eu/ what  ia  this  V  ^  xa    x-w    c  •x 

Ac  Che  laataat  hie  eyes  fell  upon  the 'WtvUug^^iA^awaa^waiXi^xaKfcV^^ 
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most  livid.  With  the  rapidity  ofli^htninor  he  seemed  to  perune  the  lines.  Then, 
wavinff  his  h;ind  he  motiorjed  towards  the  door,  and  muttered  "  Wait  withouL" 

Like  one  awakinj  from  a  dreadful  dream,  I  stood,  endeavouring^  to  recall  mjr 
fMolUM.  and  asAore  myself  how  much  there  mij^ht  be  of  reality  in  my  wanderios 
Ikncies,  when  I  perceived  that  a  portion  of  the  letter  remaiaea  between  my  fia> 
gere  n»  the  emperor  snatched  it  from  my  liand. 

A  half-finidhed  sentence  was  all  I  could  make  oat;  but  it«  ttme  made  me  Ireoi* 
his  fbr  wbftt  the  rest  ^f  the  epistle  might  contain:— 

*  Sarpsesed  themselves,  of  coarse,  my  dear  Burke;  and  60  has  the  emperor. 
tML  it  remained  for  the  campai«^ii{in  PruMia  t3  prove  that  one  hundred  and 
eiflbty-fiTe  thousand  prisoners  can  be  (uken  from  an  army  numbering  one  hiia- 
dredaad  £fW*t6ur  thousand  men.— As  to  Davoust,  who  really  had  all  the  fiffhl* 
inc.  thoQfirh  he  wrot^  no  bull*  tin,  all  Paris  feels " 

Booh  was  the  morsel  -[  had  saved— such  a  specimen  of  the  insolence  of  the 
eat  ire! 

The  dreadful  fact  then  broke  soddenlv  apon  me,  that  this  letter  had  been  wrtt^ 
tea  Ivy -Onchesne  to  etfect  tny  ruin;  and,  as  I  stood  stupified  with  terror,  the  door 
use  coddenly  opened,  and  the  emperor  passed  out.  His  eves  were  turned  on  ns 
ae  he  werft,  and  I  shrunk  back  from  their  expression  of  witherini;  anger. 

"Captain  Burke!"  said  avoieelrom  within  the  room,  fortro  door  continued 


1  eirtered  slowly,  but  with  'a  firm  step.  My  mind  was  made  up;  and  in  the  foroa 
of  a  resolute  determination,  I  found  strength  for  whatever  might  happen. 

''It  would  appear,  sir,"  said  the  marshal, addressing  me  with  a  stern  and  serera 
ezpressionof  feature— "It  would  appear  that  you  permit  yourself  the  widest  iibertj 
ia  eanvansing  the  acts  of  his  majesty,  the  emperor;  for  I  find  you  here  mentioned 
'-«4ie  took  a  paper  from  the  table  as  he  spolce — as  declaiming,  in  a  public  c^/lfp 
on  the  subject  of  tlie  Prince  de  Hatzfeld,  aod  expressing,  in  no  measured  teroM, 
yoar  dJMipprovai  of  his  imprisonment." 

'*  All  that  I  said  upon  the  subject,  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  in  praiea  of 
the  emperor  for  cJemenrv  go  well  bestowed." 

"There  was  no  high-flown  sentiment  on  the  breach  of  honorable  confideoca 
effeoted  in  0(M  ning  private  letters  "  eaid  the  marshal,  sarcastically. 

**  Yea*  sifi  I*  do  remember  expressing  myself  stron^tj^  on  that  hecul." 

*I  am  not  surprised,  sir,*"  interrupted  he,  "  at  your  indignation;  your  ownedli- 
aeieiiee  mast  hiive  prompted  you  on  the  occasion.  When  a  gentleman  has  sudk 
eorreapondents  as  the  Chevalier  Duchesne,  he  may  well  feel  on  a  point  like  thk. 
Ibavebis  majesty's  orders  regarding  you,  which  are  as  follows '' 

*'  Forgive  me,  1  beg  you.  sir,  the  Ijoerty  of  interrupting  you  for  one  moment.  I 
am  an  alien,  and  Iherefore  little  versed  in  the  habits  and  usages,  of  the  land  for 
mbumt  oervice  I  have  shed  my  blood;  but  I  am  sure  a  marshal  of  Franc-e  will 
■Dl  refose  a  kindness  to  an  officer  of  the  army,  however  humble  his  statiodi  I 
■ereiy  ask  the  answer  to  one  question." 

*'  Urhat  is  it?"  sakl  the  marshal  quickly. 

**  Am  I,  as  an  officer,  at  liberty  to  resign  my  grade,  and  quit  the  serrioe?"        ; •. 

'^YtBjpaMettP*  said  he  reddening— '  Yes,  that  you  are." 

*Then  here  I  do  so,"  rejoined  I,  drawing  my  sword  from  its  scabbard.  ""  Tba 
ir  I  can  no  longer  follow  honorably  and  independently,  I  shall  follow  oa 


"  Your  corps,  sir?"  said  the  marshal. 

**  The  8th  Hussars  of  the  Guard." 

"Take  anote  ofthat,Grardanne." 

**  I  shall  spare  you  all  unnecessary  delay,  in  tendering  a  written  resignatiea  ti 
your  rank.     I  accept  it  now.    You  leave  Berlin  in  twenty-four  hours." 

I  howed,  and  wtis  silent. 

"^Your  passport  shall  be  made  out  for  Paris:  you  shall  receive  it  to>morrair 
morning."  He  motioned  with  his  hand  towards  the  door  as  he  concluded,  audi 
left  the  room.  .         . 

The  moment  I  felt  myself  alone,  the  courage  which  had  sustained  me  throuijpa- 
OQt,  at  once  ffave  way,  and  I  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  covered  my  face  with 
aqr  hands.     Yes,  I  knew  it  in  my  heart,  the  whole  drenm..of  life  was  over.    The 

Kth  of  glory  was  closed  to  me  lor  ever.    All  the  hopes  on  which,  in  sanguaaa 
Brs,  1  used  to  feed  my  heart  were  scattered;  and  to  the  miseries  o(my  exiled 
bt  were  now  added  the  sorrows  of  an  unfriended,  rx^m^eiaiMotAft.'eA  ^rnXwoM., 
The  thought  that  no  career  was  open  to  me  came  \aAi\Cot  ax&tiX  \  ^^"S."^^ 
Jitndmill  waB  Jeavinr,  Dot  Um  dark  future  before  mev  vel«'NVi«Ei\.c»^\«A 
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that  to  have  remained  in  the  service  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  my  peraonal  indepen- 
dencc,  would  have  been  base  and  unworthy. 

With  a  half-broken  heart  and  faltering  step  I  regained  my  quarters,  where  aeaiii 
my  grief  burst  forth  with  more  violence  than  at  firsL  Every  object  about  recalled 
to  roe  the  career  I  was  leaving  for  ever;  and  wherever  my  eye  rested,  some  em* 
blcm  Itiy  to  o|>en  frenh  stores  of  sorrow. 

Ttie  pJ8tolK  I  carried  at  Elchingcn,a  ffid  from  General  D'Auvergne;  ao  Aus- 
trian sabre  I  had  taken  from  its  owner,  stul  ornamented  with  a  little  knot  of  ribboo 
Minette  had  fastened  to  the  hilt,  hung  above  the  chimney;  and  I  could  scarce  look 
upon  them  without  tears.    On  the  table  still  lay  open  the  '*  ordre  du  jour,*'  which 

named  me  to  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  now the  humblest  soldier  that  carried. 

his  musket  in  the  ranHs  was  my  sur)erior.  Not  all  the  principle  on  which  1  founded 
my  resolve  was  proof  against  this  first  outburst  of  my  sorrow. 

The  chiv:\lrou8  ardor  of  a  soldier's  life  had  long  supplied  to  me  the  place  of 
those  appliances  to  happiness  which  other  men  possess.  Each  day  I  followed  it, 
the  path  grew  dearer  to  me.  Every  bold  and  daring  feat,  every  deed  of  enter- 
prise or  danger,  seemed  to  bring  me  in  thought  at  least,  nearer  to  him  whose 
greatness  was  my  idolatry:  and  now,  all  this  was  to  be  a  mere  dream— a  thing 
which  had  been,  and  was  to  be  no  more. 

While  I  revolved  such  sad  reflections,  a  single  knock  came  to  my  door.  I  open- 
ed it,  and  eaw  a  soldier  of  my  own  regiment.  His  dress  was  travel-stained  and 
splashed,  and  he  looked  like  one  otl' a  long  journey.  He  knew  me  at  once,  aod  ac- 
costed me  by  name,  as  he  presented  a  letter  from  General  D'Auvergne. 

"YouVe  had  a  smart  ride,''  said  I,  as  I  surveyed  his  flushed  face  smd  disordered 

uniform.  ,         ,  •         i. 

**Yes,  captain,  from  the  'Oder.'  Our  division  is  full  twelve  leagues  from  this. 
1  left  on  yesterday  morning^  for  the  general  was  particular  that  the  charger  should 
not  suffer  on  the  way ;  as  li  a  beast  like  that  would  mind  double  the  distance." 

By  this  time  I  had  opened  the  letter,  which  merely  contained  the  following  few 
lines :—  • 

"My  deak  Buhke — Every  new  arrival  here  has  brought  me  some  fresh  inteUi- 
genr.e  of  you,  and  of  your  conduct  at  Jena ;  nor  can  !  say  with  what  prjde  I  have 
heard  that  itie  emperor  has  included  you  among  the  Hst  of^the  'decores.  Tfaif  is 
the  day  I  oHen  prophesied  fer  vou,  and  the  true  and  only  refutation  against  the 
calumnies  of  the  faise-hcdrteu  and  the  envious.  I  send  you  a  Polish  charger  for 
TOur  ^ala  review.  Accept  him  from  me,  and  believe  that  you  have  no  warmer 
friend  nor  more  affectionate  than  yours, 

"D'AuvERbNE,  Lieut.-Gen. 

**Eocampmcnl  on  the  Oder,  Nov.  24, 180t5." 

t 

Before  I  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  my  eyes  grew  so  dimmed  I  could  scarce- 
ly trace  the  letters.  Each  word  of  kindness— every  token  of  praise  now  cutmeto 
the  heart.  How  agonizing  are  the  congratulations  of  friends  on  those  events  ip 
life  where  our  own  rojisr.ience  boars  reproach  against  us — how  poi^nan*.  the  sell'- 
accuBation  that  irt^elicitcd  by  undeserved  eulogy  f  How  would  he  think  of  my  con- 
duct ?  By  what  moans  should  1  convince  him  that  no  alternative  remained  toiDe? 
I  turned  away,  lest  the  honest  soldier  should  witness  my  trouble^and  as  I  approach- 
ed the  window,  I  beheld,  in  the  court  yard  beneath,  the  beautiful  charger,  which, 
with  the  full  tranpings  of  a  hussar  saddle,  stood  proudly  flapping  his  deep  fhuU 
with  his  long  silkon  tail.  With  what  a  thrill  I  surveyed  him! — how  my  heart 
leaped,  as  I  fancied  mysolf  bnrnc  al(>ng  on  ihe  full  tide  of  battle,  each  plunge  he 

Save  responsive  to  the  stroke  of  my  sword  arm  !  For  an  instant  I  fbrgot  aU  that 
ad  happened,  and  gazed  on  his  magnificent  crest  and  splendid  shape  with  aa  ecr 
•tasy  of  delight. 

'*Ay,"  said  the  dragoon,  whose  eyes  were  riveted  in  the  same  quarter,  "^iherei 
not  a  marshal  of  France  so  well  mounted ;  and  he  knows  the  trumpet  coll  like  the 
oldest  soldier  of  tiie  troop." 

**You  will  return  to-morrow,"  said  I.  recovering  myself  suddenly,  and  endeav- 
oring to  appear  composed  and  at  ease.  ''Well,  then,  to-night  I  shall  give  you  an 
answer  for  the  general.    Be  here  at  eight  o'clock." 

I  saw  that  my  troubled  air  and  broken  voice  had  not  escaped  the  soldier's  ooticf, 
and  was  glad  when  the  door  closed,  and  I  was  again  alone. 

My  first  care  was  to  write  to  the  general ;  nor  was  it  till  afler  many  eflbrti,  I 

succeedtd  to  my  satisfaction  in  conveying  in  a  few  and  simple  words,  the  reatotf 

of  that  atep  which  must  embiUer  my  Vv\\^t^V\^«.  l^xv^acoA^VvQi^  deeply  conuoued 

iiu>(ru8t  had  wounded  ine— how  mv  Bp\nV.,«tft«LwA^\«t  ^YA^^Ti>\«BAa^\««tltjd 

•t  the  **e«pionage"  established  over  lay  ^^^^^^^T^^"^  V'?*^J*'^?^^^'^^?SL\ 
nlta  affauwt  the  wjeck  of  all  my  hovWi\>M8A0aoM«i\\«X\^)^^\ai^!L\a^t^ 
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fame,  nor  rani,  nor  honour,  but  itill  lefl  me  on  untrammeled  fpirit,  and  a  mind  at 
peace  with  itself. 

'*!  have  now,"  said  I,  ''to  beg^in  the  world  anew,  without  one  clue  to  guide  ma. 
Every  illupion  with  which  I  had  invested  life  has  left  me— I  must  choose  both  a 
career  and  a  country,  and  bear  with  me  from  this  nothing  but  the  heartfelt  grati- 
tude I  shall  ever  retain  for  one  who  befriended  me  through  weal  and  woe,  and 
whose  memory  I  phall  bless  while  I  live." 

I  felt  relieved  and  more  at  ease  when  I  finished  this  letter— the  endeavor  to  set 
mv  conduct  in  its  true  light  to  another  had  also  its  effect  upon  my  own  convictions. 
I  Knew,  besides,  that  I  had  sacrificed  to  my  determination  all  my  worldly  prospects« 
and  beueved  that,  where  self-interest  warred  with  principle,  the  right  course  coukt 
8carcel|r  be  doubtful. 

At  this  time,  not  one  thought  ever  occurred  to  me  of  how  I  was  to  meet  the  fu* 
tare.    It  was  strange,  but  so  j)erfcctly  had  the  present  crisis  filled  my  mind,  there 
,waa  not  room  for  even  a  glance  at  wfiat  was  to  come. 

My  passport  was  made  out  ior  Paris,  and  thither  I  must  go.  So  much  was  de- 
cideo  for  roe  without  intervention  on  my  part;  and  now  it  onlv  remained  for  me  to 
dispose  of  the  little  trappings  of  my  former  estate,  and  take  the  road. 

'The  Jews  who  always  accompanied  the  army  offered  a  speedy  resource  in  this 
•mergency.  My  anxiety  to  leave  Berlin  by  daybreak,  and  thus  avoid  a  meetime 
of  any  acquaintances  there,  made  me  accept  of^the  sums  they  offered.  To  them 
snch  neaotiat ions  were  ofcfaily  occurrence,  and  they  well  knew  how  to  profit  by 
them.  My  whole  worldly  wealth  consisted  pf  two  hundred  Napoleons,  and,  witn 
this  small  pittance  to  begin  life,  I  sat  myself  down  to  think  whither  I  should  turn, 
or  what  course  adopt. 

The  night  passed  over  thus,  and  when  day  dawned,  I  had  not  closed  my  eyes. 
About  four  o^lock,  the  diligence  in  which  I  had  secured  a  place  for  Weimar  drew 
up  at  my  door.  I  nurried  down,  and,  mounting  to  a  seat  beside  the  conducteur,  I 
buried  my  face  in  the  folds  of  my  cloak,  nor  dared  to  look  up  until  we  had  passed 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  and  were  travelling  along  on  that  vast  plain  ot 
Aand  lyhich  surrounds  Berlin. 

The  conducteur  was  a  Prussian,  and,  divining  my  military  capacity  in  my  ap- 
pearance, he  maintained  a  cold  aim  distant  civinty — never  speaking,  except  when 
spoken  to,  and  even  then  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  This  was  itself  a  relief  lo 
jue — my  heart  was  too  full  of  its  own  sufferings  to  find  pleasure  in  conversation, 
and  I  dreamed  away  the  hours  till  nighllkll. 


CHAPTER  ^XXI. 

K  FOREST   PATH. 


When  T  reached  Weimar,  I  quitted  the  diligence,  resolved  to  make  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  on  foot,  for  thus  I  sliould  both  economize  the  little  means  I  pos- 
■essed.  and  escape  many  ot  the  questionings  and  inquiries  to  which,  as  a  traveller 
by  public  conveyance,  I  was  exposed.  Knapsack  on  shoulder,  then,  and  staff  in 
hand,  I  plodded  onward  ;  and,  although  frequently  coming  up  with  others  on  their 
way  homeward,!  avoided  all  companionship  with  those  whom  I  could  no  longer 
think  of  as  comrades. 

The  two  tides  of  population  which  met  upon  that  great  highway  told  me  the 
whole  history  of  war.    Here  came  the  young  soldiers,  fresh  enrolled  in  the  con- 
scription, glowing  with  ardor^  and  boundiner  with  life  and  buoyancy,  and  mingling 
their  village  Rongs  with  warlike  chants.     There,  toot  sore  and  weary,  with  tat- 
tered uniform  and  weather-beaten  look,  toiled  along  the  tire()  veteran,  turning,  as 
he  went,  a  glance  of  compassionate  contempt  on  those  whose  wild  ''rt>a«"  burst, 
forth  in  greeting.    As  for  me,  I  could  neither  partake  of  the  high  hopes  of  the  one, 
nor  sympathize  with  the  war-worn  nature  of  the  other.    Disappomtment,  bitter 
disappointment  in  every  cherished  expectation,  had  thrown  a  chill  over  me^^xA  V 
wanted  even  the  energy  to  become  reckless,    in  ihia  stale, \  ^vi  tv^v.^'dcc^VA  ^Mft 
the  future,  but  in  moody  despondence  reflected  on  the  paat.   V7  ^  xVSa  ^^  ^rmngb 
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maiket  in  the  ranks ;  but  then  came  back  in  all  iia  force,  the  memory  of  the  dit- 
trust  and  Huspicion  my  ffervires  had  met  with — the  conviction  hourly  became 
clearer  to  mo,  that  I  tbuj^ht  not  for  liberty  but  dCBputifim^that  it  was  not  freedon, 
but  KJaverv,  in  whose  cause  I  t<lied  my  blood. 

To  avofd  meeting  with  the  dctachmcnis  which  each  day  occupied  the  road,  I 
turned  from  the  rhauKf:ceon  nas^'i^;;  Eisenach,  and  took  a  forest  paih,  thai  led 
throu£:li  Murbivch  tn  Fulda.  My  path  Ird  throuji^h  the  Creutz  Mountains,  a  wild 
and  linfrrqiHMJied  tract  of  country,  where  few  cottages  were  to  be  seen,  aivl 
scarcely  a  viliaffc  ^'xi^icd.  Vast  Ibrcsts  of  dark  pines,  or  bleak  and  barren  mouD- 
tains.  stretched  away  on  either  side — a  few  pntcheit  of  miserable  tillage,  here  and 
there,  met  the  view — but  the  scene  was  one  of  saddening  influence,  and  harmo* 
nised  but  too  nearly  %vith  my  own  despondence.  * 

To  reach  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  ni^cht.  I  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  walk 
nearly  twelve  leagues  duriii:;  the  day,  and  had  thus  to  set  out  before  dayli^JiL 
This  exertion,  however,  bron^fht  its  own  reward  :  the  siimulanl  of  labor,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  tat»k,f;radually  alloyed  the  mental  irritation  I  suffered  under;a  healt|uer  - 
and  more  manly  tone  of  tliinkiuir  succeeded  to  my  tbrmcr  regrets,  aud  withahiB&rl 
elevated,  if  not  cheered,  I  ronliniied  my  way. 

The  third  day  of  my  toilsome  journev  was  drawing  to  a  close — a  mnes  of  heavy 
and  louring  clouds,  dark  and  thunder-charged,  slowly  moved  aloog  the  sky— nod  a 
low,  moaning  sound,  that  hieemed  to  sigh  alono*  the  ground,  boded  the  approach  of 
a  storm.  I  was  still  three  leagues  from  my  hmiing-piac^;,  and  began  to  deliberate 
within  myselt,  whether  the  dense;  pine  wood,  which  6ame  down  to  the  side  of  Ibe 
road,  might  not  aHord  a  safer  reluge  from  the  hurricane  than  the  chances  of  reach- 
ing a  house  helore  it  broke  forth. 

The  shepherds  who  frequented  these  dreary  tracts  often  ei^jctcd  little  huti  of 
bark,  as  a  shelter  airainst  the  cold  and  ncverity  of  the  winiry-days,  and  to  find  out 
one  of  these  now  was  my  great  endeavor.  Scarcely  had  I  formed  the  resolve 
when  I  perceived  a  small  path  opening  into  the  wood,  at  the  entrance  to  vi\iich  a 
piece  of  board,  nailed  against  (he  trunk  of  a  tree,  gave  tiding!=f  that  such  a  place  of 
security  was  nut  far  distant.  These  signs  of  forest  life  1  liad  learned  iu  my  wan- 
derings, and  now  strode  Ibrward  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  path  led  gradually  upwards,  alon^  the  mountain  side,  which  soon  became 
60  cncuml>ered  with  brushwood,  that  I  had  much  difHculty  in  pushing  my  iray— 
and  at  last  began  to  doubt  whether  I  might  not  have  wandered  Iroin  the  traclci 
The  darkness  wns  now  complete— night  had  fallen  and  a  heavy  crashing  raia 
poured  down  upon  the  tree  tops,  but  could  not  penetrate  through  their  tanked 
shelter.  The  wind,  too,  swept  in  loud  ^usts  above, and  the  long- threatened  storm 
began.  A  loud,  deafening  roar,  like  that  of  the  sea  itself,  arose,  as  the  leafir 
branches  bent  before  the  blast,  or  (^napped  with  sudden  shock  beneath  the  hurri- 
cane; clap  alter  clap  of  thunder  resounded,  and  then  the  rain  descended  in  tor- 
rents—the heavy  dro[)s,  at  last,  trickling  from  leaf  to  leaf,  reaching  me  as  1  stood. 
Once  more  I  pushed  forward,  and  had  not  j^one  many  paces,  when  the  red  glare 
of  a  fire  caught  my  eye :  steadfastly  fasteiung  my  gaze  upon  iha  flame,  I  hurried 
on  and  at  length  perceived  with  ecstacy  that  the  light  issued  from  the  window  of 
a  snmll  hovel  such  as  1  have  already  mentioned.  To  gain  the  entrance  of  the  hat 
1  was  obliged  to  pass  the  window,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a 
glance  at  the  interior,  whose  cheerful  blaz«*  betokened  habitation. 

It  was  not  without  surprise  that,  instead  of  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  tei^ooDS 
beside  his  fire,  I  beheld  that  of  an  old  man,  whose  dress  bes[K)ke  the  priest,  koeef- 
ing  in  deep  devotion  at  the  foot  of  a  small  crucifix  attached  to  the  wall.  Not  all 
the  wild  sounds  of  the  raging  storm  seemed  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  object 
of  his  worship— his  eyes  were  closed,  but  the  head  thrown  back  ward?  showed  hif 
face  u|)turned,  when' the  lips  moved  rapidly  in  prayer.  Never  had  I  beheld  lO 
perfect  a  picture  of  intense  ^levolional  feeling — every  line  in  his  marked  counre- 
ipance  indicated  the  tension  of  a  mind  filled  with  one  engrossing  ihbughl— while 
his  tremulous  hands,  clasped  before  him,  shook  with  the  tremor  of  strong  emotion. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  loud  warring  of  the  elements,  that  peaceful  figure, raised 
above  earth  and  its  ^roubles,  in  the  spirit  of  his  holv  communing — how  deeply 
touching  the  calm  serenity  of  his  holy  brow,  with  the  railing  crash  of  failiii 
branches  and  the  deep  baying  of  the  storm !  I  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  him,  an! 
when  1  did  approach  the  door,  it  was  with  silent  Htep  and  noiseless  gesture.    Ail 
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.  *' You  are  welcofiie,  my  son-*come  in,  and  share  with  me  the  shelter,  for  it  is  a 
wild  ni^ht." 

"  A  wild  nighty  indeed,  father,"  said  I,  casting  m^  eyen  around  the  little  hat, 
where  nothing  indicated  the  appearance  of  habitation— "I  could  have  wished  you 
a  better  home  than  this  a^^ainst  the  Ptorms  of  winter." 

**  I  am  a  travdier  lilce  yourself,"  said  he,  smiling  at  my  mistake—^'  and  a  coun- 
tryman, too,  if  imistake  not." 

The  accents  in  which  these  words  were  spoken  pronounced  him  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  very  little  sufficed  to  ratify  the  terms  of  our  companionship  ;  and  having 
thrown  a  fresh  billet  on  the  fire,  we  both  seated  ourselves  before  it.  My  wallet 
was,  fortunately,  better  stored  than  the  good  father's,  and  having  nroduced  its 
contents,  we  supped  cheerfully,  and  like  men  who  were  not  eating  their  first  bi- 
vouac meal. 

'*  I  perceive,  father,"  said  I,  as  I  Remarked  the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  his 
viands,  "  I  perceive  vou  have  campaigned  ere  now— the  habits  of  the  service  are 
not  easily  mistaken.^' 

"I  did  not  need  that  observation  of  yours,"  replied  he,  laughing  stjgh^y,  "to  eon- 
Tince  me  you  were  a  soldier— for,  ah  you  truly  say,  the  camp  leaves  its  indelible 
traces  behind  it.    You  are  hastening  on  to  Berlin,  I  suppose?" 

I  blushed  deeply  at  the  question — the  shame  of  my  changed  condition  had  been 
hitherto  confined  to  my  own  heart,  but  now  it  was  10  be  confessed  before  a 
stranger. 

**  I  nsk  your  pardon,  my  son,  for  a  question  I  had  no  ri^ht  to  ask — and  even  th6re> 
again,  I  bai  showed  my  soldier  education.  I  am  returnmg  to  France,  and,  in  seek- 
ixig  a  short  path  from  Eisenach,  found  myself  where  you  see  as  night  was  falling, 
well  content  to  be  so  well  lodged — all  the  more,  if  I  am  to  have  your  companioa- 
ahip." 

Few  and  simple  as  these  words  were,  there  was  a  tone  of  frankness  in  Ihem  not 
less  than  the  evidence  of  a  certain  good  breeding,  by  which  he  apologized  for  his 
own  curiosity  in  speaking  thus  freely  ot'  himself^  that  satisfied  me  at  once;  and  I 
hastened  to  inform  him  that  circumstances  hacl  induced  me  to  leave  th<!  service, 
in  which  1  had  been  a  captain,  and  that  I  was  now,  like  himself,  returning  to 
France. 

'*  You  must  not  think,  father,"  added  I,  with  some  eagerness — "you  must  not 
think  that  other  reasons  than  my  own  free-will  have  made  me  cease  to  b^a 
■oldier."  • 

"  It  would  ill  become  me  to  hare  borne  such  a  suspicion,"  interrupted  he  quick- 
ly. '*Whert  one  so  young  and  full  of  life  as  you  are  leaves  the  path  where  lie  honor 
and  rank  and  fame«  he  must  have  cause  to  make  the  sacrifice — for  I  can  scarce 
think  that,  at  ;|rour  age,  these  things  seem  nought  to  yodr  eyes." 

**  You  arc  right,  father,  they  are  not  so;  they  have  been  my  guiding  stars  fbr 
many  a  day — al:is !  that  they  can  be  such  no  longer." 

'  "  There  are  higher  hopes  to  cheriFh  than  these,"  said  he,  solemnly ;  *^aye,  even 
frith  the  longings  of  mere  ambition,  fbr  we  all  of  us  cling  to  the  things  of  life,  tiU| 
in  their  perishable  nature,  they  wean  us  off  with  disappointment  and  sorrow. 
From  such  a  trial  am  I  now  sutfering,"  added  he,  in  a  low  voice,  while  the  teani 
roee  to  his  eyes  and  slowlv  coursed  mong  his  pale  cheeks."  ^ ' 

There  was  a  pause  neither  of  us  felt  inclined  to  break,  when  at  length  the  prieflt 
•aid— 

•  *  What  was  your  corps  in  the  service?" 

•'  The  8th  Hussars  of  the  Guard,"  said  I,  trembling  at  every  word. 

"  Ah,^  waR  in  the  'guides,' "  repeated  he,  mournfully  to  himself;  '^you  knetr 
the  regiment  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  belonged  to  the  guard  also ;  they  wore  no  epaulettes,  but  a  small 
gold  arrow  on  the  collar." 

*'Iiike  this,"  said  he,  unfastening  the  breast  of  his  cassock  and  taking  out  a  small 
package,  which,  among  other  things,  contained  the  desi^rnation  of  the  carps  des 
guides  in  an  arrow  of  gold  embroidery.  *'Had  he  not  beautiful  hair,  long  and  silkr 
aeu  girl's,"  said  he,  as  he  produced  a  lock.of  light  nnd  sunny  brown.  *'Poor  Al- 
phonse !  thou  wouldst  have  been  twenty  hndst  thou  lived  tilfyesterday.  If  I  shed 
trars,  young  man,  it  is  because  I  have  lost  the  greatest  earthly  solace  of  my  80> 
litary  life ;  others  have  kindred  an(f  friends,  have  happy  homes,  which,  even  when 
bereavements  come,  in  time  will  heal  up  the  wound— 1  had  but  him  1"  . 

*' He  was  your  nephew,  perhaps?"  said  1, half  fearing  to  interfere  with.hii 
•orrow.  •  ^ 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  in  token  of  dissenl,  vjYu\e\ifeTu\sX\«t^^V»™Mw«-v 

''Auerstadt  may  be  a  proud  memory  to  aomev  ^o  m^  v\.  va  ^ '^^'^^^  ^^ ^vS!2S^ 
am/  mourning.    The  §iory  is  bat  a  ehort  one^-eAaaX  \VY»aVwiV  w»  wtfsx  \\iswv» 
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*'  Count  Louifi  de  MeriiiffucR— of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  that  he  rode 
aspostillioriito  the  carriti^e  of  his  sovereiern  iathc  celebrated  flifrht  to  Varennea— 
fell  by  the  gpillotine  the  week  afler  the  king's  trial;  the  countess  was  executed  on 
the  same  scatfold  as  her  husband — 1  was  the  priest  who  accompanied  her  at  the 
moment,  and  in  my  arms  she  placed  her  only  child,  an  infant  boy  of  two  years. — 
There  was  a  crv  among:  the  crowd  to  have  the  child  executed  also,  and  manr 
ealled  out  that  the  spawn  would  be  a  serpent  one  day,  and  it  were  better  to  crush 
it  while  it  was  time ;  but  the  little«fellow  was  so  handsome,  and  iooknl  so  win- 
pingly  around  on  the  armed  ranks  and  the  glancing  weapons,  that  even  lA^'r  cruel 
hearts  relented,  and  he  was  spared.  It  is  to  me  Tike  yesterdciy,  as  I  remember 
every  minute  circumstance ;  I  can  recall  even  the  very  faces  of  that  troubled  and 
excited  assemblag-e,  that  at  one  moment  screamed  aloud  for  blood,  and  at  the  next 
were  convulsed  with  savage  laughter.  As  I  forced  my  way  through  the  dense 
array,  a  rude  arn\  was  stretched  out  from  the  mass,  and  a  finger,  drippinfj^  with 
the  gore  of  the  scaflbld.  was  drawn  across  th^  boy's  face,  while  a  ruffian  voice  ex- 
claimed—* The  Meringues  were  ever  proud  of  their  blood ;  let  us  see  if  it  be  red- 
der than  other  people's.'  The  child  laughed,  and  the  mob,  with  horrid  mockery, 
laughed  too. 

'I  took  him  home  with  me  to  my  presbyt^re  at  Sevres,  for  that  was  m^  narish, 
and  we  lived  together  in  peace  until  the  terrible  decree  was  issued  which  pro- 
elaimed  all  France  atheist ;  then  we  wandered  southwards  towards  that  good  land 
which,  through  every  vicissitude,  was  true  to  its  IMth  and  its  king,  La  Vend^ 
At  Lyons  we  were  met  by  a  party  oi  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  who  with  a  *com- 
missairc'  of  the  government,  were  engaged  in  raising  young  men  for  the  conscrip- 
tion. Alphonse,  who. was  twelve  years  old,  felt  all  a  boy's  enthusiasm  at  the  war- 
like display  before  him,  and  persuaded  me  to  follow  tlie  crowd  into  the  'Place  de 
Terreaux.'  where  the  numbers  were  read  out. 

**  'Paul  DucoB,'  cried  a  voice  aloud,  as  we  approached  the  stage  on  which  the 
eommissarv  and  his  staff  were  standing — 'where  is  this  Paul  Ducosi' 

*"  I  am  here,'  replied  a  fine frank-fooking  youth  of  some  fifteen  years;  'but  my 
father  is  blind,  and  I  cannot  leave  him.' 

'*  *  We  shall  soon  see  that,'  called  out  the  commissary.  '  Clerk,  read  out  his 
MienalenwnL 

^'  Taul  Ducos,  son  of  Eugene  Ducos,  formerly  calling  himself  Count Duco  adc 
ia  Breche ' 

''  'Down  with  the  royalists-^a  bos!  the  tyranf s!'  sci%amed  the  mob,  not  suffering 
the  remainder  to  be  heard. 

'*  'Approach,  Paul  Ducos,'  said  the  commissary. 

"  'Wait  here,  father,'  whispered  the  vouth;  ^I  will  come  back  presently:'  but  the 
old  man.  a  fine  and  venerable  figure,  the  remnant  of  a  noble  race,  held  niro  fast, 
and  as  his  lips  trembled,  said,  *Do  not  leave  me,  Paul — ^my  child,  my  coinforter, 
stay  near  me.' 

"The  boy  looked  round  him  for  one  face  of  kindly  pity  in  this  emergency,  when, 
turning  towards  me,  he  said  rapidly,  'Stcfhd  near  him,'  he  broke  Trom  the  old 
man's  eiribrace,  and,  rushing  through  the  crowd,  mounted  the  scaffold. 

'^'You  are  drawn  for  the  conscription,  young  man,'  said  the  commissary;  'batio 
consideration  of  your  father's  infirmity  a  substitute  will  be  accepted— hare  yos 
such?' 

"The  boy  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  in  silence. 

"  'Have  you  any  friend  who  would  assist  you  here?  Bethink  you  awhile,'  re- 
joined the  commissary,  who,  for  his  station  and  duties,  wasa  kind  and  beoevolent 
man.  • 

^'  'I  have  none;  thev  have  left  us  nothing,  neither  home  nor  friends,'  said  the 
youth  bitterly;  'and  if^  it  were,  not  for  his  sake,  I  care  not  what  they  do  with  me.* 

"  'Down  with  the  tyrants!'  yelled  the  mob,  as  they  heard  these  haughty  words, 

"  'Then  your  fate  is  decreed,'  resumed  the  commissary. 

"  'No.  not  vet,' cried  out  Alphonse,  as  breaking  from  my  side,  he  gained  the  steps 
and  mountca  the  platform — i  will  be  his  substitute.' 

"Oh!  how  shall  I  tell  the  bitter  anguish  oi  that  moment,  which  at  once  dispellsd 
the  last  remaining  hope  I  cherished,  artd  Ief\  me  destitute  for  ever.  As  I  dashed 
the  tears  from  my  eves  and  looked  up,  the  two  boys  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms.  It  was  a  sight  lo  have  melted  any  h^rt,  save  those  around  them;  bat 
bloodshed  and  crime  had  choked  up  every  avenue  of  feeling,  and  leA  them,  not 
men,  but  tigers. 
/^^Alphonae  de  Meringues,'  cried  o\lVlYveV>oY^*\tw^tv%^«t  \Q^Q^v<^%>:\K)sti^^AGa«8BiL 

«■«  who,  weiring  the  tri-coloied  «»rt,«l\.aX\3[i^xsS^ftV««^^>2Dft^^«t>L• 


TOM  BUKKE  OF  «0irR8.*  ^|0 

"  T  wai  never  called  by  anj  other,'  rejoined  the  yonth  proudly. 

"  'Citizen  Merin^es,' interposed  the  commissarv  mildly,  'wnat  if  TOur  areT 

"  'I  know  not  the  years,'  replied  he;  'but  I  have  heard  that  I  was  but  an  infiuit 


when  they  slew  my  father.' 


to  Varennes'il^  said  the  hard-featured  man  at  the  table. 

"  'Of  the  truest  gentleman  of  France,'  cried  ou^a  loud  voice  from  below  the  plat- 
form.^' Vive  le  roiP  It  was  the  blind  man  who  spoke  and  waved  his  hat  aboTe  hii 
head.  • 

*"To  the  iTuillotine,  to  the  tr^iHotine!'  screamed  a  hundred  voices,  in  tones  wild- 
er than  the  cry  of  famished  wolves,  as,  seizin^  the  ased  man,  they  tore  his  clothes 
to  Tery  raffs.  In  an  instant  all  attention  was  turned  from  the  platform  to  the  seena 
below  it,  where,  with  shouts  and  screams  of  fury,  the  terrible  mob  yelled  aloud 
for  blood.  In  vain  the  guards  endeavoured  to  keep  bar.k  the  people,  who  twieo 
rescued  their  victim  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  and  already  a  confused  mnr- 
mnr  rose  that  the  commissary  himielf  was  a  traitor  to  the  public,  and  favored  the 
tyrants,  when  a  dull  clanking  sound  rose  <ibove  the  tumult,  and  a  cheer  of  ftrt- 
umph  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  instrument  of  torture. 

'*ln  their  impetuous  torrent  of  vengeance  they  had  dra^^ed  the  ffuillotine  from' 
the  distant  end  of  the  'Place,'  where  it  usually  stood,  and  there  still  knelt  the  Ug* 
ure  of  a  condemned  man,  lashed  v^tharms  behind  him  on  the  platform,  awaitjoit 
the  moment  of  his  doom.  Oh!  that  terrible  face,  whereon  death  had  already  aec 
its  seal.  With  flazed,  lack-lustrs  eye.  and  cheek  leaden  and  quivering^,  he  ^axed 
around  on  the  fiendish  countenances. like  one  awakening  from  a  dream;  his  lips 
parted  as  though  to  speak,  but  no  sounds  came  forth. 

**  Tlace^  place  for  Monsieur  le  Marquis!'  shouted  a  ruffian,  as  he  assisted  to 
raise  the  figure  of  the  blind  man  up  the  steps,  and  i^  ribald  yell  of  fiendish  laugchtar 
followed  the  brutal  jest. 

'"Thou  art  to  make  thy  journey  in  most  noble  company,'  said  another  to  the 
culprit  on  the  platform. 

An  he  see  not  his  way  in  the  next  world  better  than  in  this,  thou  must  lend 
him  a  hand,  friend.'  said  a  tlurd;  and  with  many  a  ruffian  joke  they  taunted  their 
Tictims,  who  stood  on  the  last  threehold  of  life. 

^'Aipong  the  crowd  upon  ihe  scaflbld  of  the  guillotine  I  could  see  the  figure  df 
the  blind  'nan  as  it  leaned  and  fell  on  either  side,  as  the  movement  of  the  mob  bore 
it. 

'*  *Parbleu!  these  royalists  would  rather  kneel  than  stand,'  said  a  voice,  aithej 
in  vain  essayed  to  make  the  old  man  place  his  feet  under  hinKand,ere  the  laughter 
which  this  rude  jest  excited  ceased,  a  cry  broke  forth  of  'He  is  dead!  he  is  aeadf 
and  with  a  heavy  sumph  the  bodv  tell  from  their  hands,  for  when  their  power  dT 
cruelty  ende^i  they  cared  not  for  the  corpse. 

"It  was  true — fife  was  extinct,  none  knew  how— whether  from  the  violence  of 
the  jnob  in  its  first  outbreak,  or  that  a  lon^-sufieriuff  heart  had  burst  at  last— bat 
the  cord  was  snapped;  and  he  whose  proud  soul  lately  defied  the  countless  thoiia« 
ands  around  now  sleni  with  the  dead. 

''In  a  fiiw  seconds  it  seemed  as  though  they  felt  thata  power  stronger  than  their 
own  had  interposed  between  them  and  their  vengeance,  and  they  stood  almost 
Of  hast  before  the  (K>rp8e,  where  no  trace  of  blooa  proclaimed  it  to  be  their  own; 
then,  rallying  from  this  stupor,  with  one  voice  they  demanded  that  the  son  shoald 
atone  for  the  crimes  of  the  father. 

"  '1  am  reader,'  cried  the  youth,  in  a  voice  above  the  tumult  'I  did  not  deem  I 
eould  be  grateful  to  you  for  aught,  but  I  am  for  this.' 

"To  no  purpose  did  the  conimiesar^r  propose  a  delay  in  the  lentence:  he  wasim- 
^upported  hv  his  coIlea<i[ue£ — the  pas.sions  of  the  m^b  rose  higher  and  higher— tlie 
thirst  for  blood  unslackedj  became  intense  and  maddening^  and  they  danced  ia 
franlic  glee  around  the  guillotine,  while  they  chanted  one  ol  the  demoniac  songs 
of  the  scaffold. 

**In  thirf  moment,  when  the  torrent  ran  in  one  direction,  Alphonse  might  have 
escaped  all  notice,  but  that  the  condemned  youth  turned  to  embrace  him  once  more 
before  he  descended  from  the  platform.  . 

"  'They  are  so  sorry  to  separate,  it  is  a  shame  to  part  them,'  cried  a  raffia]a.^a. 

the  crowd.  .....*     -ek 

•'  ^Yoa  forzot,  citizen^  that  this  boy  is  his  subslUxile,^  sa\dV5Mitommv%aar!%^i« 
Iv:  'the  reDublic  muat  not  he  cheated  nf  itn  dftfi^itAer.^  .  .      .«. 


^1^  TOM  BOEKB  OW  |K>inHb" 

'*T he  scene  was  over,  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  (he  soldiera  marchad  back  to 
quarters  accompanied  by  some  hundred  c-onscripts,  among  whom  was  Alphonw, 
a  ra^ue,  troubled  expression  betokeoinf  that  he  scarce  knew  wJialbad  bi^pened 
around  him. 

"The  regiment  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  at  Toulon,  and  there  I  fbffo wed 
him.  Thcv  were  ordered  to  the  north  of  Italy  soon  aOer,  and  thence  to  RgypL 
Through  the  battle-fields  of  Mount  Tliabor  and  the  Pyramids  I  was  ever  beside 
him;  on  the  heioriits  ol  Aupterlitz  I  Rtaunched  liis  wounds,  and  I  laid  him  beneaUi 
the  earth  on  the  CeM  ot'Auerstadt." 

The  old  man's  voice  trcmblecfand  became  feeble  as  he  finished  epeakhiffaaiida 
settled  expression  pffrrief  clothed  his  features,  wtiich  were  as  pale  as  death. 

*'l  must  see  Sevres  once  more."  said  iie,  after  a  pause;  ''1  must  look  on  the  old 

tuses  of  the  viilagfe,  and  the  little  gardens,  and  the  venerable  church — they  will 
Uie  only  things  to  ^reet  me  there  now,  but  I  must  ^^aze  on  them  ere  I  cioMmjr 
cgres  to  this  world  and  its  cares." 

.  "Come,  co^e.  father,"  said  f,  'Ho  one  who  has  acted  so  Doble  a  part  aa  yoar«» 
life  is  never  without  its  own  means  of  happiness." 

"I  spoke  not  of  death,"  replied  he  mild  y;  "but.the  holy  calm  of  a  convent  wiU 
hotter  suit  my  scared  and  worn  heart  t  mn  all  that  the  world  eedU  ita  joys  and 
pleasures.    You  who  are  young  and  full  of  hope— " 

"Alas!  father,  speak  not  thus;  one  can  better  endure  the  lowering  skieaoT  mit- 
fortune  as  the  evening  of  lifcdraws  near  than  when  the  morn  of  existence  ia  far  eak- 
ing.    To  roc,  with  youth  and  health,  there  is  qo  future— -no  hope," 

'^I  will  not  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  the  priest;  "fatigue  and  weariness  are  on 
you  now.  Wait  until  to-morrow,  we  shall  be  fellow-travellers  together,  aod  theo, 
ifyou  will  reveal  to  nic  your  story,  mayhap  my  long  experience  of  the  world  ma/ 
suggest  comfort  and  consolation  where  you  can  see  neither." 

The  storm  by  this  time  iiad  abated  much  of  its  violence,and  across  the  mooD 
the  large  clouds  were  walled  speedily,  disclosing  bright  patches  of  light  at  every 
iQonient. 

**Such  is  our  life  here,"  said  the  father,  "alternating  with  ita  days  of  happinen 
and  sorrow.  Lei  us  learn,  then,  in  the  dark  hour  of  our  destiny,  tu  bear  the  glare 
of  our  better  fortunes,  foFt  believe  me,  that  when  our  joys  are  greatest  so  are  our 
trials  also." 

He  ceased  6pcakin<r,  and  I  saw  that  soon  aflerwardshis  lins  moved  as  if  in  pray- 
er. I  now  laid  myself  down  in  my  cloak  beside  the  fire,  ana  waa  aoon  buriea  io  a 
e&eep  too  sound  even  for  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 


A  CHANCE  MEETINO. 


IVrm  the  good  priest  of  Sevres  T  journeyed  along  towards  the  frontier  ofFraM, 
ever  selecting  the  least- frequented  paths,  and  such  as  were  not  likely  to  be^iabBO 
by  the  troops  of  soldiery  which  daily  moved  towards  Berlin.  The  frankocsi  of 
my  companion  had  made  me  soon  atease  with  i)im,and  I  told  him,  without  ressit, 
the  story  of  m^  life  down  to  the  decisive  moment  of  my  leaving  the  army. 

"You  see,  hither,"  said  I,  "how  completely  my  career  has  failed — how,  wifliafl 
the  ardor  of  a  soldier,  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  follower,  1  have  adhereid  to  tht 

emperor's  fort uri^s — and  yet " 

"Your  ambition,  however  so  great  it  was,  could  not  stifle  conscience.    I  can  be- 
lieve it  well.    They  who  go  tbrtli  to  the  wars  with  hiirh  hopes  and  bounding  hearts 
—  who  picture  to  thoir  minds  the  glorious  rewards  of  great  achievements— fhoQU 
blind  their  eyes  to  the  horrors  and  injustice  of  the  cause  they  bleed  for.    Any 
sympathy  with  misfortune  would  sap  the  very  principle  of  that  heroism  whose  et- 
■ence  is  success.    Men  cannot  play  the  double  ^ame,  even  in  matters  of  worldly 
ambition.    Had  you  not  listened  to  the  promptiiigs  of  your  heart,  you  had  breo 
greater,  had  yon  not^  followed  lUe  dv\'£.7.V\w?  ?lWq  o^  '^ox^t  V\^\k^%^^'ou  had  been  btP" 
pier — both  you  could  scnrceW  be.    Bf?  ?LR«v\TeA  oK  v\\\%,\f\^  v^wA^^VTv\i^^^^ 
country  can  only  be  enjoyed  hv  lV\e  c\\\\A  oU\\t  «»\\— vVv«i\it^'i^wJkd:>wt  ^  >fi>Q&>aM 
jamBTtti  lo  the  cause,  reels  hc'ha«\\\i\e  ^tX\uVVi^  tV>n7* 
L    •True,  indeed— most  true— i  fce\  iv.« 


TOM  BUXKB  OF  «  OUU.*  ^|g 

*'And,  were  it  otherwife,  bow  vneBtisfyinff  is  the  thirst  •for  that  mmeglory^ 
how  endless  the  path  that  lends  to  it--how  manj  regrets  accompany  it— now 
nanj  ties  broken— how  many  friendships  forfeited!  No,  no;  return  to  your  own 
land— to  the  country  ofy  our  birth — some  honorable  career  will  always  present 
Itself  to  him  who  seeks  but  independence  and  the  integrity  of  his  own  heart.—* 
Beneath  the  conquering  eagles  of  the  emperor,  there  are  men  of  e^ery  shade  of 
political  opinion-Tior  the  conscription  is  pitileRS.  There  are  Rovalists,  who  love 
their  kins,  and  hate  the  nsurper;  tl)ere  are  Jncbbins,  who  worship  freedom  and 
detest  the  tyrant;  there  are  stern  Republicans — Vendeans,  and  followers  of 
Mftreau-^ut  yet.  all  are  Frenchmen.  ^La  bdle  Frans^  is  the  watchword  that 
qwaks  to  every  heart— and  patriotism  in  the  bond  between  thousands.  You 
Buve  no  share  in  this.  The  delusion  of  national  glory  can  never  throw  its  de- 
B0ption  aronnd  yon.  Return,  then,  to  your  country;  and  be  asi^ured  that,  in  her 
nuse  your  least  efforts  will  be  more  ennobling  to  yourself  than  the  boldest  deeds 
the  hand  of  a  mercenary  ^ver  achieved." 

The  inborn  desire  tore-visit  my  native  land  needed  but  the  counsels  of  the  priest 
to  make  it  ail  powerful:  and  as,  day  by  day,  I  plodded  onward,  my  whole  thoughts 
turned  to  the  chances  of  my  escape,  and  the  means  by  which  I  could  accomplish 
ny  freedom — for  the  war  still  continued  between  France  and  England,  ana  the 
blockade  of  the  French  ports  was  strictly  maintained  by  a  powerful  fleet.  The 
ijfficulty  of  the  step  only  increased  my  desire,  to  effect  it;  and  a  hundred  projects 
iidi  revolve  in  my  mind,  without  ever  being'able  to  fix  on  one  where  success 
leemed  likely.  Tne  very  resolve,  however,  had  cheered  my  spirits,  and  given 
new  courage  to  my  heart— and  an  object  suggested  a  hope — and,  with  a  hope,  life 
Nras  no  longer  burthensome. 

Each  morning  now  I  set  forward  with  a  mind  more  at  ease,  and  more  open  to 
receive  pleasure  from  the  varied  objects  which  met  me  as  I  went.  Not  so  my 
^OOT  companion;  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  added  to  great  mental  suffering,  be- 
ran  to  prey  upon  his  health,  and  brought  back  an  ague  he  had  contracted  in  Egypt, 
TOm  the  effect  of  which  his  constitution  had  never  perfectly  recovered. 

At  first  the  malady  showed  itself  only  in  ^reat  depression  of  spirits,  ithich  made 
\nm  silent  for  hours  of  the  way — hut  soon  it  grew  worse;  he  walked  with  much 
iifBculty— took  but  little  nourishment— and  seemed  impressed  with  a  sad  forebod- 
ing that  the  disease  must  be  fatal. 

"I  wanted  to  reach  my  village — my  own  quiet  churchyard  should  have  been  my 
resting-place,"  said  he,  as  he  sank  wearied  and  exhausted  on  a  little  bank  at  the 
-oad-side— "But  this  was  only  a  sick  man's  fancy.  Poor  Alphonse  lies  iar  away 
in  the  dreary  plain  of  Aijerstadt." 

The  sun  was  just  setting,  of  a  clear  day  in  December,  as  we  halted  on  a  little 
Miinence,  which  commanded  a  distant  view  on  every  side:  behind  lav  the  dark 
[brestsof  Germany,  the  tree-tops  presenting  their  massive  wavy  surface,  over 
irhich  thepasFing  clouds  threw  momentary  shadowy  before,  but  still  some  miles 
iwav,  we  could  trace  the  Rhine,  its  bright  silver  current  sparkling  in  I  he  sun;  be- 
fma  llcf  the  great  plains  of  France,  and  upon  these  the  sick 'man's  eyes  rested 
pfith  a  steadfast  gaze. 

^Yes,"  said  he,  after  a  long  silence  on  both  sides,  ^the  fields  and  the  mountains, 
the  sunshine  and  the  shade,  are  like  those  of  other  lands— but  the  feeling  which 
attaches  the  heart  to  country  is  an  inborn  sense — and  the  very  word  'home' brings 
irith  it  the  whole  historjr  of  our  affections.    Even  to  look  thus  at  his  native  coon-  . 
try  is  a  b1ef)sing  to  an  exile's  heart." 

I  scarcely  dared  to  interrupt  the  reverie  which  succeeded  these  few  words;  bat 
irhen  T  perceived  that  he  still  remained  seated,  his  head  between  his  hands, 
ind  lost  in  meditation,  T  ventured  to  remind  him  that  we  were  still  above  a  league 
Irom  Heimhach.  the  little  village  where  we  should  pass  the  night— and  that,  on  a 
road  so  wild  and  unfrequented,  there  was  little  hope  of  finding  shelter  any  nearer. 

"You  must  lean  on  me,  father— the  night  air  is  fresh  and  bracing,  and  afler  a 
little  it  will  revive  you."  The  old  man  rose  without  speaking,  and  taking  my  arm, 
jiegan  the  descent  of  the  mountain — his  steps,  however,  were  tottering  and  uncer- 
tain, his  breathing  hurried  and  difficult,  ana  his  carriage  indicated  the  very  great- 
^t  debility. 

**I  cannoTt  do  it.  my  son,"  said  he,  sinking  upon  the  grassy  bench'that  skirted  the 
pray;'*yo"  must  leave  mc.  It  matters  little  now  where  this  frail  body  rests; a  few 
Flours  more  and  the  rank  grass  will  wave  above  it,  and  the  rain  beat  over  itunfelt. 
Let  us  part  here;  an  old  manVblessiner  for  all  your  kindness  will  follow  you  through 
life,  and  may  cheer  you  to  think  on  hereaAer." 

"Do  you  then  suppose  I  could  leave  you  ihuBl"  a^id  V  t«\ktQ!«j^Sx^\^^N»  >X  %^ 


^1  g  TOM  BVAKB  OF  <«OUftB.** 

*'My  minutes  are  f^wnow,  my  child,''  replied  he  more  coleranly,  '^and  I  would 
pa9H  the  last  moments  of  my  life  alone.— Well  then,  if  you  will  not — Cleave  me  now 
for  a  liiile  and  return  to  me;  hy  that  time  my  mind  wilt  be  calmer,  and  mayliap. 
coo,  my  strength  greater,  and  I  may  be  able  to  accompany  you  to  the  Filiaee." 

I  acceded  to  this  proposal  the  more  willingly  because  it  afforded  me  the  oope  of 
iiadins:  some  means  to  convey  him  to  Heimbach;  and  so  having  wrapped  himcare- 
tully  in  my  cloak,  I  hastened  down  the  mountain  at  the  top  of  a\y  speed. 

The  zi^za^  path  by  which  I  went  discovered  to  me  from  time  to  time  theli^tt 
of  the  little  hamlet,  which  twinkled  star-like  in  the  valley;  and,  as  I  drew  nearer, 
the  confused  hum  of  voices  reached  me.  I  listened,  and  to  my  amazement  bted 
the  deep,  hoarse  bay  of  a  trumpet.  How  well  I  knew  that  sound — it  was  the  n^|^ 
call  to  feather  in  the  stragglers.  I  stopped  to  listen,  and  now,  in  the  stillnssiy 
eould  mark  the  tramp  ofhorsemenandthe  clank  of  their  equipments;  a^n  tht 
trumpet  sounded,  ahd  was  answered  by  another  at  some  distance.  The  road  la/ 
stniif^ht  below  me  at  some  hundred  yards  off,  and,  leaviner  the  path,  I  dashed  di- 
rectly downwards  iust  as  the  leading  horsemen  of  a  small  detachment  came  slowly 
op.  To  their  loud  *'  Qui  vive?"  I  answered  by  giving  an  account  of  the  sick  man. 
and  entreating  the  sergeant  who  commanded  the  party  to  lend  assistance  to  coo- 
vey  him  to  the  village. 

**  Yeri,  parUeu,  that  we  will,"  said  the  honest  soldier;  *'a  priest  who  has  maidt 
the  campaign  of  Egypt  and  Austria  is  worthy  of  all  our  care.    Where  is  he?" 

*' About  a  mile  from  thid,  but  the  road  is  not  practicable  for  a  horseman.'' 

"Well,  you  shall  have  two  of  my  men;  they  will  soon  brin^^him  hither;'' and  as 
he  spoke  he  ordered  two  troopers  to  dismount,  who,  quickly  disencumbermg  them- 
selves of  their  sabre:?,  prepared  to  follow  me. 

''We  shall  expect  you  at  the  bivouac."  cried  the  sergeant,  as  he  resumed  Jus 
way.  while  I.  easer  to  return,  breasted  the  mountain  with  renewed  energy. 

*'You  belong  to  the  guard,  my  friends,"  said  I,  as  I  paused  for  breath  at  a  ton 
of  the  path. 

'*The  fourth  cuirassiers  of  the  guard,"  feplied  the  soldier  I  addressed— ''Mil- 
ham' 's  brigade." 

How  my  heart  leaped  as  he  said  these  words.  They  were  part  of  the  divinoD 
General  D'Auver^ne  once  commanded — it  was  the  regiment  of^poor  Pioebe,too. 
be'^^re  the  drcadrul  day  of  Austerlitz. 

''You  know  the  fourth,  then?"  rejoined  the  man,as  he  witnessed  the  agitatioi  o 
my  manner. 

"Know  the  fourth?"  echoed  his  comrade  in  a  voiceof  half  indifrnant  meaainr^ 
^'sacrebleul  who  does  not  know  them?— does  not  all  the  world  know  themby  thii 
time?" 

"It  is  the  fourth  V ho  wear  the  motto  'dia:  contre  un^  on  their  caps,"  said  I,  di- 
sirous  to  flatter  the  natural  vanity  of  my  companions. 

*'  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  see  you  have  served  also." 

I  answened  hy  a  nod,  for  already  every  word,  every  gesture  recalled  to  mt  t^ 
career  I  had  quitted: and  mv  regrets,  so  late  subduecTby  reason  and  ift'Ctioi. 
came  thronging  back,  and  filled  my  heart  to  bursting. 

Hurrying  onward  now,  1  mounted  the  steep  path,  and  soon  regal  red  the  ipoC  I 
sought.  The  noor  father  was  sleeping:  overcome  bv  fatigue  and  wearineti,he 
had  fallen  on  the  mossy  bank,  and  lay  in  a  deep,  soft  slumber.  Lifting  him  gent(f . 
the  strong  troopers  crossed  their  hands  beneath,  and  bore  him  along  beiffws 
them,  t^or  an  instant  he  looked  up;  but.,  seeing  me  at  his  side,  he  merely  prcMttl 
my  hand,  and  closed  his  eyes  again. 

"  Ma  foi  .'">uid  one  of  the  dragoons,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  should  not  be  surpriNd 
if  this  were  the  Pere  Arsene  who  served  with  the  army  in  Italy.  We  used  to  call 
him  old  '  Scapulaire.*  He  was  the  only  priest  I  ever  saw  in  the  van  of  abrigide. 
You  knew  him,  too,  Auguste  ?" 

"Yes,  that!  did,"  replied  the  other  soldier;  "I  saw  him  at  Elkankah,  where 
one  of  ours  was  unhorsed  by  a  Mameluke,  spring  forward,  and,  seizing  a  pistol  V 
the  holster,  shoot  the  Turk  throuirh  the  head,  and  then  kneel  down  beside  ihedy- 
ing  man  he  was  with  before,  and  go  on  with  his  prayers.  Ventre  bleu!  that  s  whftt 
J  call  discipline !" 

•'  Where  was  that,  comrade?" 

"  At  Elkankah." 

"  At  Quoreyn  rather,  my  friend,  two  leagues  to  the  southward,"  whispered  t 
Jow  voice, 

"  Tofinerre  de  del  /"  cried  iV\e  two  noViWexa  m^V^axYv,^"  Sx\%VvTC«iWr  ^w  ^ 
words  wefe  spoken  by  the  priest,  w\io  w«a  wo  ovY\ex  xYvMvVCi^  Y*t^  K^«kvi^'^ 

^ke  of.     The  effort  of  speech  and  ^^w^^n^.T'^^^^^.^.^.^l;  v^^^^^SiT* 
*  to  all  their  questions  ho  was  now  deal,  wAWi  a^vw^^vVj  MaR«ta«ia>»\sw 
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them.  Ou  m6,  therefore,  the/  turned  their  inquiries,  but  with  httle  more  success; 
aod  thus  we  descended  the  mountain,  eager  to  reach  some  place  of  succor  for  the 
good  father. 

As  we  approached  the  village,  I  was  soon  made  aware  of  the  objects  of  the  party 
wno  oecopied  it  The  little  street  was  crowded  with  cattle,  ballocks  and  sneep. 
nat  wedged  up  amid  huge  waggons  of  forage  and  carts  of  corn,  mounted  dragooM 
wgiof  on  the  jaded  animals,  regardless  of;the  angry  menaces  or  the  impatient  a|H 
vnia  inceMantlf  making  by  the  peasantry,  who,  in  great  numbers,  had  followed 
their  stock  from  their  farms. 

The  soldiers,  who  were  detachments  of  different  cor|[to,  were  also  quarellinr 
among  themselves  tb%  their  share  of  the  spoils ;  and  these  altercations,  in  whicE 
nore  than  once  I  saw  a  sabre  flash,  added  to  the  discord.  It  was,  indeed. a  scene 
of  tumult  and  confusion  almost  inconceivable.  Here  were  a  party  of  cuirassiers, 
ewbinein  hand,  protecting  a  drove  of  theep,  around  which  the  country  people 
were  standing,  seemingly  jr'resolute  whether  they  should  essay  an  attack,  a  move- 
ment oflen  prompted  by  the  other  soldiers,  who  hoped  in  the  melee  to  seize  a  part 
of  the  prey.  Many  ot  the  oxen  were  bestrode  by  huf^pars  or  lancerA,  whose  gay 
trappings  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  beasts  they  rode  on;  while  more  than 
one  stately  horseman  held  a  sheep  before  him  on  the  saddle,  for  whose  protection 
Seocked  pistol  seemed  no  inefi'ectual  guarantee. 

The  task  of  penetrating  this  dense  and  turbulent  mob  seemed  to  me  almost  if1^- 
poMibie;  and  I  expressed  my  fears  to  the  soldiers;  but  they  replied  that  there  were 
too  many  **  braves"  of  Egypt  there  not  to  Remember  the  Pere  Areene — saying 
which,  one  of  the  soldiers,  whimpering  a  word  to  his  companion,  laid  the  priest 
fently  Uftpn  the  ground,  and  then  mounting  rapidly  on  a  forage-cart,  he  shouted* 
■  a  Towe  heard  above  the  din,  **  Comrades  of  the  fourth,  we  have  found  an  old 
eompanion— the  Per^  Scapulaire  is  here.  Place  for  the  good  father — place 
there  f 

A  hundred  loud  vivas  welcomed  this  announcement,  for  the  name  wae  well 
JEDown  to  many  who  never  had  seen  the  priest ;  and  cheer  after  cheer  for  the 

Bon  P^re"  now  rung  through  tliif>  motley  assemblage. 

To  the  wild  confusion  of  a  moment  before,  the  regularity  of  discipline  at  once 
neceeded,  and  a  lane  was  quickly  formed  for  the  soldiers  to  advance  with  the 
priest  between  them,  each  horseman  saluting  as  he  passed,  as  if  to  his  gelkral  on 
parade. 

''To  the  Trauben — ^the  Trauben,"  cried  several  voices  as  we  went  along;  and  thkr 
I  learned  was  the  little  inn  of  the  village,  where  the  non-commissioned  officers  in 
cimrge  of  the  several  parties  were  seated  in  council  to  arrange  the  subdivision  of 
tbelMioty. 

Had  not  a  feeling  stronger  than  mere  perf>onat  consideration  occupied  me,  I  woujd 
bare  now  lefl  the  good  priest  among  his  old  comrades,  witli  whom  he  was  certain 
to  meet  kindness  and  protection ;  bui  I  could  not  so  readily  part  with  one  whom» 
Bven  in. the  few  hours  of  our  intercourse,  I  had  learned  to  like :  and  therefore,  en- 
during, as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  rugged  insubordination  of  a  noldiery  free  from 
the  restraint  of  discipline,  I  followed  on,  and  soon  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
l*rauben. 

A  dismounted  dragoon,  with  drawn  sword,  sruarded  the  entrance,  around  which 
n  groupof  angry  peasants  were  gathered,  loudly  protesting  against  the  robbery  of 
ttieir  flocks  and  farm-yards.  It  was  with  great  difRcul.y  I  could  persuade  the 
•entry  to  sufier  me  to  enter;  and  when  I  at  last  succeeded,  I  found  none  willing  to 
pay  any  attention  to  my  request  regarding  a  billet  for  the  priest,  for  unhappily  hja 
Dnme  and  character  w^re  unknown  to  those  to  whom  1  addresHcd  mysell*.  In  this 
dOemma  I  was  deliberating  what  step  to  take,  when  one  of  the  soldiers  who,  with 
each  zealous  devotion,  had  never  letl  uf:,  rame  up  to  say  that  his  corporal  had  just 
given  up  his  own  quarters  for  the  good  father's  upc;  and  this  happily  was  a  small 
•ommer-house  in  the  garden  at  the  hack  of  the  inn. 

**  He  cannot  come  with  us  himself,"  sakl  the  soldier, "  for  he  iseng^ed  with  the 
forage  rations,  buti  have  got  his  leave  to  take  the  quarters." 

A  small  wicket  beside  the  mn  led  ueinto  a  large,  wildly-grown  orchard,  through 
irhich  a  broad  path  led  to  t*e  summer- house  in  question— at  least  such  we  guessed 
to  be  the  little  building  from  whose  windows  there  gleamed  the  bright  glare  of  a 
cheerful  fire. 

The  door  lay  open  into  a  little  hall,  from  which  two  doors  led  into  dittere^t«.v«sBir 

bera.    Over  one  of  these  wan  marked  in  chalk  "  quaruer  ?:ei\tTVs\?  \sv  Vreiw^Ms^* 

<fc«»  title  assigned  to  a  generaPa  qudriera,  and  this  iV\p  eoUVxet^  V^^^^^^^^^  ^g* 

ifelong  lo  the  corporal  I  openet\  it  accordingly  and  enXercA.  *^Yvfe  ^^P^^^^JJS 

}od  neatly  furnished,  aod,  with  the  blazing  wood  unon  the  hewX)lE^Aocw«»tftaw.^ 

vtalueaad  iavitiog. 
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•'¥••,  we  are  all  right  here— T  know  his  helmet,  that  u  it,"  Mid  the  drflitooD. 
*'  80  here  we  must  le:ive  you.  You'll  tell  the  ^ood  fdiher  it  was  two  troopen  ol 
the  fourth  who  rarried  him  hither,  won't  ye  ?  Ay,  and  say.  Au^ucte  Prevot  wai 
one  of  them— he*li  know  the  name  :  he  nursed  me  in  a  fever  i  had  in  Italy." 

**"  1  wish  he  were  nhle  to  ^ive  me  nis  hlessin^a^ain,"  said  the  other;  '*  f  had  it 
before  that  atriiir  at  Brertria.  and  there  were  four  of  my  comrades  killed  about  me, 
and  never  a  phot  touched  ^uc.  But  ^ood  night, comrade,ffood  nighty"  and  so  say- 
ing, having  left  the  father  at  his  length  upon  a  couch,  they  made  their  miliuiTy  sa- 
lute and  doparl'ed. 


tie  of  it,  and  then  opened  his  cyeri,  slowly  looked  around  him,  while  he  murmured 
to  my  question  a  fami  sound  or  "better,  much  better."  I  knew  enough  of  such 
matters  to  be  aware  thai  perfect  rest  and  repose  were.the  greatest  aids  to  his  re- 
covery, and  so,  replenishing  the  fire,  1  threw  myself  down  on  the  large  dragooD 
cloak  which'lay  on  the  floor,  and  prepared  to  pa^s  mv  night  where  I  was. 

The  long-drawn  breathings  of  the  sleeping  man,  the  perfect 'ouiet  and  stillnesi 
of  all  around— lor,  though  not  far  distant  from  the  village,  the  thick  wood  of  tress 
intercepted  every  sound  from  that  quarter — and  my  fatigue  combiDed, soon  broogllt 
on  drowsiness. 

I  struggled,  so  lon^  as  T  was  able,  (^gainst  the  tendency,  but  a  humming  soand 
filled  my  earn,  the  objects  ^rew  iainter  before  my  vision,  and  I  sank  into  that  half- 
dreamy  state  when  consciousness  remains,  but  clouded  and  indistinct  in  all  ilf 
perceptions.  Twice  the  door  was  opened  and  some  persons  entered,  byr,  though 
they  spoke  loudly,  1  heard  not  their  words,  nor  could  I  recognize  their  appearance,* 
to  this  surceedcil  a  deep,  sound  sleep,  the  recompense  of  great  fatigue. 

The  lallinjr  of  a  piece  of  h're-wood  on  the  hearth  awoke  me — 1  opened  my  ey« 
and  looked  about.  The  room  had  no  other  light  than  from  the  embers  of  the  wood 
fire  and  the  piece  of  blazing  pine  which  had  just  fallen,  but,  even  by  tfaatUDcertaJD 
glare,  I  could  nee  eiiou^^h  to  amaze  and  confuse  me. 

i.  On  the  couch  whert;  1  liad  left  the  priest  sleeping,  the  old  man  was  now  seated, 
his  head  uneoverx'd.  and  a  scarf  of  light  blue  silk  across  his  shoulders  and  falling 
to  his  Ac'. ;  before  him,  and  kneeling,  was  a  figure,  of  which  for  some  minutes  I  in 
vain  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  traits,  lor  \viiile  in  the  military  air  of  thedress 
there  was  something  to  mark  the  soldier,  a  waving  mass  of  hair  loosely  falling  on 
the  biick  bes))oke  another  sex.  While  I  j^'et  douDted,the  flickering  name  barit 
forth  and  shovveil  me  the  small  and  beautifully  shaded  foot  which  from  beneath  a 
loose  trowser  peeped  forth,  and,  in  (he  neat  boot  and  tastefully  ornamented s|Nir, 
I  recognised  in  an  instant  it  was  a  "  vivandiere"  of  the  army — one  of  those  who, 
amid  all  the  reckless  abandon  of  the  life  of  camps  and  battle-fields,  can  ytt  pre- 
serve some  vesiigc  of  coquetry  and  feminine  griice. 

So  strange  was  the  sight — so  complete  the  heavy  stupor  of  my  fkcuttiet)  that 
again  and  again  1  doubted  whether  tlie  whole  might  not  he  the  creation  of  adrcaf^ 
but  the  well-known  tones  of  the  old  man's  voice  soon  reassured  me,  asi  heard  him 
sav — 

'*  I  know  it,  too,  my  child  ;  I  have  followed  too  long  the  fortunes  of  an  annyDOt 
to  feel  and  to  sorrow  lor  these  things,  but  be  comforted." 

A  passionate  burst  of  tears  from  her  who  knelt  at  his  feet  interrupted  hifflbere, 
Bor  did  it  seem  that  all  he  could  speak  of  consolation  was  able  to  assuage  the  deep 
sorrow  of  the  poor  girl,  whose  trembling  frame  bespoke  her  aeony. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  grew  calmer — a  deep  sob  or  a  long-drawn  si^  alone 
would  be  heard,  as  the  venerable  father,  with  impnssionecl  eloquence,  depicted  the 
happiness  of  those  who  riou<;ht  the  blessings  of  reiifion,  and  could  tear  Uiemielvei 
from  the-world  and  its  ambitions ;  warming  with  his  theme,  he  descanted  on  the 
lives  ol  those  saints  on  earth  whose  every  minute  was  an  offering  of  heaveoly 
love;  and  contrasted  t!ic  holy  calm  of  a  convent  with  the  wild  revelry  of  thecaoP) 
or  the  more  revolting  carnage  of  the  battle-field. 

'*  Speak  not  of  these  thing-s,  father;  vour  own  voice  trembles  with  proud  emo- 
tion at  the  mention  ofgloribus  war.  Tell  me,  oh  !  tell  me  that  I  may  have hopti 
and  vet  leave  not  all  that  makes  life  endurable.^' 

The  old  man  spoke  again,  but  his  tones  were  low,  and  his  words  seemed  a  r^ 
proof,  for  she  bowed  her  head  between  her  hands  and  sobbed  heavily. 

To  the  lon^  and  impassioned  i\y»p<?A\  oV  vVve  v^'xe^^-AVx^^^tio^  wicceeded  a  silence 
ODJ/  broken  by  the  dcep-drawu  siRhs  o^  Vvttx  viYvo  Va&\\.  \ti  «sA\3a«»  ^&iS.\Miftn*A 
before,  him.  ,  .  x%x.-     ^    ^vk 

"And  his  name  ?"  said  the  falhet  '/'^^^^'^^^^^V^^W^ii^ 
A  pause  i^jlJowed,  ia  winch  not  even  eiXit^&^vV^lt  ^^  )M«x^r-'0«a.%.M»>^ 
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muring^  sound  cnmc,  and  it  peemed  tome'as  thoiiDrh  I  heard  my  own  name  uttered 
—1  6iarted  at  the  sound,  and  wiih  the  noise  the  ^'vivandiere"  sprang  to  her  leet. 

*'l  heard  a  noise/'  said  she  resolutely. 

''It  is  my  companion  of  the  journey,"  6aid  the  priest;  ''poor  lellow,  he  is  tired 
and  weary — he  sleepti  soundly."  ' 

"I  did  not  know  you  had*a  fellow-traveller,  father.'' 

"Yes,  we  met  in  the  Creutz  Mountains — and,  since  that,  have  wended  our  way 

together.    A  soldier " 

A  soldier!  in  he  wounded,  then?" 

"No,  my  child — he  is  leaving  the  army." 

**Leavinf  the  army,  and  not  wounded— he  is  old  and  disabled,  perhaps."  , 

'^Neither — he  is  both  young  and  vigorous." 

'"Shame  on  him,  then,  that  he  should  turn  his*back  on  fame  and  fortune— and 
laave  the  path  thut  brave  men  tread.  He  never  was  a  soldier.  No,  father.  He, 
ia  whose  heart  the  noble  passion  once  has  lived,  can  never  forget  iu"  • 

**Ha8h«  child,  hush  !V  said  the  priest,  motioning  with  his  hand  to  her  to  be  silent. 

"Let  me  look  on  him,"  said  the  vivandiere,  as  she  stooped  down  and  took  frooa 
tiia  hearth  a  piece  of  lighted  wood— 'Met  me  see  this  man— m^  learn  the  features 
oT^oe  who  can  be  so  craven  of  spirit,  so  poor  of  heart,  as  to  fly  the  fieJd^whiin 
thouaands  are  flocking  towards  it." 

Burning  with  shame  and  indignation,  I  arose,  just  as  she  approached  me.    Tha 
nne  branch  threw  its  red  gleam  over  her  bright  uniform, and  then  upon  her  face. 
"Minette!  Minetie !"  I  exclaimed*  but,  with  a  wild  shriek,  she  let  fall  the  burning 
wood,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

it  was  some  lime  before,  with  all  our  care,  she  recovered  consciousness— and 
even  then,  in  her  wild,  excited  glance,  one  might  read  the  struggles  of  her  mind 
to  credit  what  had  occurred.  A  few  broken,  unconnected  phrases,  would  escape 
her  at  intervals,  and  she  seemed  laboring  to  regain  the  lost  clue  to  her  recoUec- 
tjone — when,  again,  she  turned  her  cyea  towards  roe.  At  the  same  instant,  tiie 
^umpet  sounded  without  for  reveilUe,  and  was  answered  by  many  a  call  troin 
other  parties  round.  With  a  steadfast  gaze  of  wonderment  she  fixed  her  look  on 
me — and  twice  passed  her  hands  across  her  eyes,  as  though  she  doubted  the  evi- 
dence of  her  senses. 

"Minette,  hear  me:  let  me  speak  but  one  word." 

"There  it  is  again,"  cried  she  as  the  blast  rung^  out  a  second  time,  and  the  clat* 
ter  ofhorsemen  resounded  from  the  ptreet.  "^ Adieu,  sir,  our  roads  lie  not  tofpe* 
tber.  Father,  your  blessing — if  your  good  counsel,  this  night,  has  not  jnade  its 
way  to  rov  heart— the  lesson  has  come  elsewhere.  Good  bye !  good  byef  Sim 
pressed  the  old  man's  hand  to  her  lips,  and  darted  from  the  room. 

Stunned  and  like  one  speU-boutid,  I  could  not  move  (or  a  few  second s-«and  then^ 
with  a  wild  cry,  1  bounded  after  her  through  the  garden.  The  wicket,  however, 
wne  fastened  on  the  outside,<ind  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  scale  the  wsJi 
and  reach  the  street. 

The  day  was  just  breaking,  but  already  the  village  was  thronged  with  soldiers, 
who  were  preparing  for  the  mnrch,  and  arranging  their  parties  to  conduct  the 
va^ns.  Hurrying  on  through  the  crowded  and  confused  mass,  I  looked  on  everr 
side  for  the  * 'vivandiere,"  but  in  vain.  Groups  of  diii'erent  regiments  passed  and 
repassed  me— but  to  my  <]uestionB  they  returned  either  a  jeering  reply,  or  a  mere 
lau^gh  of  derision.    But  a  few  days  ago.  tliought  I,  and  these  fellows  had  scarce 

dared  to  address  nie — and  now Oh  I  the  blighting  misery  of  that  thought— I 

was  no  longer  a  soldier — the  meanest  horseman  of  his  troop  was  my  superior.  I 
naased  tlirough  the  village  and  reached  the  high  road :  before  me  was  a  party  of 
dMicoons,  escorting  a  drove  of  cattle— I  hastened  after  them,  but  on  coming  near, 
discovered  they  were  a  light  cavalry  detachment.  Sick  at  heart  I  leaned  a^iost 
a  tpee  at  theway-side — when  again.  I  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  approaehing-^I 
looked  and  saw  the  tall  helmets  of  the  fourth,  who  were  coining  slowly^  aloiw, 
conducting  some  large  wagons,  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  horses.  In  front  of  the  de* 
tachoient  rod^a  man  whose  enlbrpious  stature  made  him  at  once  remarkable,  as 
well  as  the  air  of  soldierly  bedring  he  displayed  ;  beside  him  was  Minette— the 
reins  had  fallen  on  her  horse's  neck,  and  her  face  was  buried  in  lier  hands. 

**Ah  I  if  I  had  thought  that  priest  would  have  made  thee  so  sad,  Mademoiselle. 
I'd  have  let  him  spend  his  night  beneath  a  wagon  rather  than  in  my  quarters- 
said  a  deep  hollow  voice  I.at  once  recognized  as  that  of  Pioche.    *'But  the  mom- 
ini;  air  will  revive  thee :  so  let  us  forward— by  threes— open  order — trot."    The 
word  was  obeyed — the  neavy  tramp  of  the  horses,  wit.t\U\eduVVToVVo^>3^^^^i!Qf)nfl^ 
drowned  all  other  aouDda-^uie  cortege  moved  oUfandl  vn^a  ^oxi^. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII.  " 


THE  '*  PENSION  DE  LA  RUE  MI-CAREME." 


When  I  returned  to  the  grarden,  I  found  that  the  Pere  Araene  was  Beized  by  ao 
access  of  that  dreadful  malady  whose  intervals  of  comparative  release  are  but  pe- 
riods of  dread  or  despondence.  The  tertian  of  E^jpt.  sO  fatal  among  the  French 
troops,  now  numbered  him  among  its  victims— and  he  looked  worn  and  exhauited, 
hke  one  ailer  weeks  of  illness. 

My  first  care  was^o  present  m;rself  to  the  official,  whose  business  it  was  to  in- 
spect the  paHRports,  and  by  explaming  the  condition  of  my  pQor  friend,  to  entreat 
permission  to  delay  my  journey~*at  least  until  he  should  oe  somewhat  recoTersd. 
The  gruff  old  sergeant,  however,  deliberafely  examined  m^  passport,  andasri- 

5 idly  decided  that  I  could  not  remain.  The  words  of  the  minister  were  clear  aad 
efinite— "Day  by  day,  without  halt,  to  the  nearest  frontier  of  France,"  was  the 
direction — anil  with  this  I  must  comply.  In  vain  I  assured  him  that  no  perBooal 
convenience,  no  wish  of  my  own,  urged  the  request,  but  the  duty  of  humanity  to- 
wards a  fellow-traveller,  and  one  who  had  strong  claims  on  every  soldier  ol  the 
empire. 

^*Leave  him  lo  nie,  Monsieur,"  was  the  only  reply  I  could  obtain;  and  the 'ut- 
most favor  he  would  grant,  was  the  permission  to  take  leave  of  my  poor  friend  be- 
fore I  started. 

Amid  all  the  suflerings  of  his  malady,  I  found  the  good  priest  dwelling  in  his 
mind  on  the  scene  with  the  ^'vivandiere'* — ^which,  perhaps,  Irom  the  iropressiooa- 
ble  character  of  a  sick  man'd  temperament,  had  entirely  filled  his  thoughts— and 
'  thus  he  wandered  from  the  subject  of  his  own  sorrows  to  hers,  with  scarcely  a 
transition  between  them.  When  I  mentioned  tne  necessity  of  our  parting,  he 
seemed  to  feel  it  more  on  mv  account  than  his  own. 

**I  wished  to  have  reached  Paris  with  you,"  he  repeated  over  and  over.   "It  was    , 
not  impossible  I  could  have  arranged  your  return  home.    But  you  must  go  down 
to  Sevres— the  priest  there,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  know  of  mc — tell  him  ever? 

thing  without  reserve.    1  am  loo  ill  to  write,  but  if  1  get  better  soon .   Wcllj    : 

welK  that  poor  girl  is  an  orphan  too — and  Alphonse  was  an  orphan.  With  what 
misery  have  we  struggled  m  France  since  ihw  man  tftis  ruled  our  destinies— how 
have  the  crimes  of  a  people  brought  their  retribution  to  ever^  heart  and  every 
home ! — none  too  low,  none  too  humble  to  feel  them.  Leave  this  land;  no  blessing 
can  rest  upon  it  now.  Poor  thing,  how  worthy  of  a  better  lot  ^e  is.  If  thissame 
officer  should  know — it  is  not  imj>os8ibleM)ut,  why  do  I  say  this?  No,  no;  yooTl 
never  meet  him  now."  He  continued  to  mutter  thus  some  broken  and  disjointed 
sentences,  half  aloud,  for  some  minutes — apparently  unconscious  of  my  presence. 

^'He  was  in  a  regiment  of  the  guard — alas,  she  told  me  which^  but  1  forget  it 
now— but  his  name,  surely  I  remember  his  name.  Well,  well,  it  is  a  sad  itory. 
Adieu,  my  dear  child— good-bye;  we  have  each  a  weary  road  before  us— botmy 
journey,  although  the  longest  will  be  soonest  accomplished.  Do  not  forget  my 
words  to  you— ^'our  own  country,  and  your  cofUntry's  cause,  above  every  other- 
all  else  is  the  hireling's  part;  the  sense  of  duty  alone  can  sustain  a  man  in  the  trials 
which  fit  him  for  this  world,  or  that  better  one  which  is  to  follow.  Adieu.''  He  " 
threw  his  arms  around  me  as  he  said  this,  and  leaned  exhausted  and  faint  npoa 
my  shoulder. ' 

The  few  who  journey  through  life  with  little  sympathy  or  friendship  from  their 
lellow  men,  may  know  how  it  rent  my  heart  to  part  with  one  to  whom  I  clang  eve- 
ry hour  closer ;  my  throat  swelled  and  throbbed,  and  I  could  only  articulate  a  faint 
good-bye  as  we  parted.    As  the  door  was  closing,  I  heard  his  voice  again. 

'*  Yes ;  I  have  it  now— I  remember  it  well— *Le  Capitaine  Burke.' " 

I  started  in  amazement,  for,  during  aU  our  intercourse,  he  had  never  asked,  nor 
had  I  told  my  name — and  I  stood  unable  to  speak,  when  he  continued — 

■  you'ii  think  of  the  name.    Sh^  B^idAoo.^<&vi«A  ^tL  \.\vft  irtaff— ^Burke'— poor 
girl.''  •  _^ 

/ did  not  wait  for  more,  but  Vike  one  ^v*\tiR ^xom  fiom^  ^t^^j^^wtojj  >^ 35*^ 
rougix  Che  garden,  and  gained  the  toaa— m^  Yva^x  \.^iu^\'Civ\ss»5\i  ^  ^\fiMa®* 
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h ;  the  bitterest  of  all  bein^  the  memory  of  Minette,  the  orphan  girl,  who 
)f  all  the  world  cared  for  me.  Oh !  if  axrong,  deep-rooted  afl'ection — the 
*  a  whole  heart,  can  raise  the  spirit  above  the  every-da^  contentions  of  the 
-can  ennoble  thought,  refine  sentiments,  and  divest  life  of  all  its  rAeaner 
making  a  path  of  flowers  amon^  the  rocks  and  briars  of  our  worldly  pil- 
;e — BO  does  the  possession  of  ade<ition,  for  which  we  cannot  ^ve  requital, 
a  gloom  over  the  soul  for  which  there  is  no  remedv.  Better,  a  thousand 
)etter,  had  I  borne  all  the  solitary  condition  of  my  lot,  unrelieved  by  one  to* 
regard,  than  think  of  her  who  had  wrecked  her  fortunes  on  my  own. 
ti  many  a  sad  thought  I  plodded  onward — the  miles  passed  over  seemed  like 
3nts  in  some  troubled  dream—and  of  my  journey  I  have  not  a  recollection  re- 
g.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  reached  the  Barriere  de  PEtoUcy  and 
d  Paris.  The  long  lines  of  lamps  alone  the  quays— the  glittering  reflection 
calm  river — the  subdued  but  continual  hum  of  a  great  city — awolce  me  from 
erie,  and  1  bethought  me  that  my  career  of  life  must  now  begin  anevi;,  and 
energies  must  be  called  on  to  fashion  out  my  destiny. 
;he  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  presented  myself,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
form, before  the  minister  of  police.  Liitle  information  of  mine  was  neces* 
t  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  placed.     He  was  already 

Shly  acqu iintcid  with  the  whole,  and  seemed  in  no  wise  disposed  to  evince 
ue  lenity  towards  one  who  had  voluntarily  quitted  the  service  of  the 
or. 

here  do  vou  purpose  to  remain,  sir  ?"  said  the  prefet,  as  he  concluded  & 
ened  ana  searching  scrutiny  of  my  appearance. 
Paris,"  1  replied  briefly. 

Paris,  I  suppose,"  saia  he,  with  a  slight  derisive  curl  of  the  lip — ^  of  that  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but!  wished  to  ascertain  more  accurately 
ddress— in  what  part  of  the  city?" 

i  yet  1  cannot  tell — I  am  almost  a  stranger  here ;  a  day  or  two  will,  how-  * 
enable  me  to  choose — and  then  I  shall  re'turn  here,  with  the  intelligence." 
[lat  is  sufficient,  sir— I  shall  expect  to  see  you  soon."  He  waved  his  hand 
1  to  me  to  withdraw,  and  I  was  but  too  happy  to  follow  the  indication.  As  I 
led  down  the  stairs,  and  forced  my  way  through  the  crowd  of  persons  who. 
;d  an  audience  with  the  prefet,  I  heard  a  voice  close  to  my  ear  whisper,  '*  A 
one  word  with  vou.  Monsieur;"  conceiving,  however,  it  could  not  have  been 
ed  for  me,  to  whom  no  face  there  was  familiar,  I  passed  on,  and  reached  the 

\  noise  of  footsteps  rapidly  moving  on  the  gravel  behind  me  induced  me  to 
ind  I  beheld  a  small,  miserably-dressed  man,  whose  spare  and  wasted  form 
ce  the  sorest  trials  of  poverty,  advancing  toward  me,  hat  in  hand.  '*  Will 
sign  me  one  word,  Monsieur  ?"  said  he,  in  a  voice,  whose  tone,  however 
f  entreaty>  was  yet  remote  from  the  habitual  accent  of  one  asking  alms, 
on  must  mistake  me,"  said  I,  desirous  to  pass  on;  *M  am  unknown  to  vou." 
ruej  sir— but  it  is  as  a  stranger  I  talce  the  liberty  of  addressing  you.  I  neard 
ly^,  just  now,  that  you  had  not  fixed  on  any  place  of  abode  in  Pariq :  now,  if 
It  venture  to  entreat  your  preference  for  this  establisliment,  it  would  be  too 
honor  for  me,  its  poor  master." 

e  he  placed  in  my  hands  a  small  card,  inscribed  with  the  words,  ^*  Pension 
reois,  Hue  de  Ali-Carfme^  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse,  No.  46,"  at  top ;  and 
th  was  a  paragraph,  setting  forth  the  economical  fact— that  a  man  might 
rink  and  sleep,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  franks  a  week— enjoying  the  delights 
'eeabtle'society,  pleasant  environs,  and  all  the  advantages  of  a  country  resi*  « 

ft 

fBB  with  difficulty  I  could  avoid  a  smile  at  the  shivering  figure  who  ventared 

sent  himself  as  an  inducement  to  try  the  fare  of  his  liouse.    Whether  my 

[id  wander  from  the  card  to  his  countenance,  or  anv  other  gesture  of  mine 

red  my  thoughts— the  old  man  seemed  to  divine  what  was  passing  in  my 

and  said — 

onsieur  will  not  pronounce  on  the  "Pension.^^  from  the  humble  guise  of  its 

ir.    Let  him  but  try  it— and  I  proihise  that  these  poor  rags,  this  miserable 

,  has  no  type  within  the  walls." 

ire  was  a  tone  of  deep  dejection,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  conscious  pride,  in 

1  he  said  these  few  words,  that  at  once  decided  me  not  to  grieve  tiim  by  a 

il.  ... 

ou  may  count  on  roe,  then,  Monsieur,"  said  I ;  ''my  stay  here  is  so  far  un- 
n,  that  it  depends  not  altogether  on  myself— but  for  the  present  I  amyo^t 
."    I  took  my  purse  from  my  pocket  as  l*B\ioVe,  Vtio^Ya^  ^<^  ^\MXwSk\"^v«NR« 
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hnmbler  boajding-luMises '  was  to  nay  in  a<lviuu)fr*4mt  the  eM  saa  r 

•liehtly,  and  motioned  llrith  his  haoa  a  ref oaal, 
^Monsiear  ia  a  captain  in  the  guarda,^  said  he  proudly ;  '^no  nore  if 

"  Yqii  mistake,  friend,  I  am  no  longer  so^I  have  left  the  army." 

''  Left  it,  en  retraiUT^  said  he,  inquiringly. 

'*  Not  so.  Lelt  it  at  my  own  free-wiil  ana  choice^— and  now,  perhaiM.  I  had  bet- 
ter tell  you.  that  as  I  may  not  enjoy  any  considerable  share  of  rood  will  from  tiie 
police  authorities  here-*my  presence  might  be  less  acceptable  to  your  other  goesli 
or  to  yourself."  . 

The  old  man's  eyea  sparkled  as  I  spoke,  and  his  lips 'moved  rapidly,  as  thoqif  h 
he  were  speaking  to  himself— then,  taking  my  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  kis  lips.^ud 
said— 

*'  Monsieur  could  not  be  more  welcome  than  at  present  Shall  we  expect  jft 
to<Uy  at  dinner  ?" 

"  Be  it  so.    Your  hour  7^ 

^'  Four  o'clock— to  the  moment  Do  not  forget  the  Dumber,  46— MoDsiev  Rl- 
bicbon— the  house  with  a  large  garden  iu  front.'' 

'*•  Till  then,"  said  I,  bowing  to  my  host,  whose  ceremonious  politeness  siade  mm 
feel  mv  own  salute  an  act  of  rudeness  in  com()arison. 

As  1  parted  from  the  eld  mem,  I  was  glad  at  the  t^'i^Xo  my  own  thoughts  which 

even  thus  much  of  speculation  aiforded,  and  sauntered  on.  iaocyinc  many  aatraive 

-    conceit  about  the  Pension  and  its  inhabitants.    At  last  the  hour  drew  iieer;  and 

havingelaced  my  few  efi'ects  in  a  cabriolet,  I  set  out  for  the  diateiit  boalenund  of 

MontlParnasse. 

1  remarked  with  pleasure  that  as  we  went  along  the  streets  and  thoreugh&ref 
became  gradually  less  and  less  crowded;  scarcely  a  carriage  of  any. kind  was  Co 
be  met  with.  The  shops  were,  for  the  roost  part,  the  quiet,  unpretending  lookiQC 
places  one  sees  in  a  provincial  town  ;  and  an  air  of  peacefulness  and  retiremeat 
*•  prevailed,  strongly  at  variance  with  the  clamor  and  din  of  the  heart  of  the  capital 
This  was  more  than  ever  so  as  we  emerged  upon  the  boulevard  itself;  on  ooa 
side  of  whu:h,  houves,  at  long,  straggling  intervals,  alone  were  to  be  seen;  at 
the  other,  the  country  lay  open  to  the  view,  with  its  orchards  and  gardens,  for 
miles  awav. 

"  Saperlote,"  said  the  driver,  who,  like  sojnany  of  his  calling,  was  a  bluot  ssa 
ol  Alsace—*'  Saperlote;  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  world  here.  How  dt 
you  call  the  strange  street  you  are  looking  for  ?" 

*'  The  •  Rue  de  Mi-Car«me.' " 

*'  Mi-Careme  ?  I'd  rather  you  live  there  than  me.  Thataamedoes  not  prooiiie 
mpch  in  regard  to  good  feeding.    Can  this  be  it  ?" 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  with  his  whip  to  a  narrow,  deserted -looking  street, 
which  opened  from  the  boulevard.  The  houses  were  old  and  dilapkiated.  bat 
stood  in  small  gardens,  and  seemed  like  the  remains  o(  the  villa  residences  of  the 
Parisians,  in  times  long  past  A  few  more  modern  edifices,  flarinr'  with  red  brick 
fronts,  were  here  and  there  scattered  amongst  them ;  but,  tor  all  the  deca/  and 
dismantlement  of  the  others,  they  seemed  like  persons  of  rank  and  condition  m  the 
company  ol  their  inferiors. 

Few  of  the  larger  houses  were  inhabited.  Large  placards,  '^a  louer,"  on  tht 
gateways  or  the  railings  of  the  garden,  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a  handsome 
resklence,  situaied  between  court  and  garden ;  but  the  falling  roofb  and  brokea 
windows  were  in  sad  discordance  with  the  eulogy. 

The  unaccustomed  noise  of  wheels,  as  we  went  along,  drew  many  to  tbedooie 
to  stare  at  us,  and  in  the  gathering  groups  I  could  mark  the  astonishment  so  rare 
a  spectacle  as  a  cabriolet  afforded  in  these  secluded  parts.  f 

*'  Is  this  the  'Rue  Mi-Careme?"  said  thedriver  to  aboy,  who  stood  gaaing  in  per-    f 
feet  wonderment  at  our  equipage.  i 

"  Yes,"  muttered  the  child— **ves.     Who  are  you  come  fiSr  now?"  1 

"  Come  for,  my  little  man?    Not  for  any  one.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  f 

"  I  thousrhtit  was  the  commMsatre,"  said  the  boy.  ^  ' 

*' Ah,  Sapermint !    I  knew  we  were  in  a  droll  neighborhood,'*  murmured  the 
driver.    ''  It  would  seem  tliev  never  see  a  cabriolet  here,  except  when  it  brings  ths    :'. 
commissaire  de  police  to  look  alter  some  one." 

If  this  reflection  did  not  tend  to  allay  my  previous  doubts  upon  the  nature  of  the    ^ 

locahty,  it  certainly  added  to  excite  my  curiosity^  and  1  was  determined  to  par-    ^ 

algi  in  my  resolution  of  at  least  eeemg  lV\e  \i\Iw\ot  of  the  ^'PenaionJ"  y 

''Here  we  are  at  last,**  cried  the  driver, l^^^'w'^^i^  doN^tkViS*  '«V:\v«^>2ca.Vi!Qr««'i    : 

tack,  as  he  sprung  to  the  ground,  and  read  aXou^  VTpm^\i5«j^^«sX5XA^\a^>x^ 

Wa    Taice  out  that  portmanteau  and  cVoek.  Vmi»\.«?i^mt\«tf3i^x»^^' 
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A  stare  of  most  undia^ieed  astonishment  was  the  only  reply  he  made,  as  he  took 
forth  mv  ba^^asre,  and  placed  it  at  the  little  fixate. 


time,  ^^  ^ „_ 

lx*^at  an  early  period,  had  been  a  mansion  of  no  mean  pretension.  The  pHastera 
which  ornamented  the  windows,  the  balastrades  of  the  parapet,  and  the  pediment 
above  the  entrance  were  still  remainin|[,  though  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Thit 
garden  in  front  showed  also  some  signs  of  that  quaint  taste,  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Dutch,  and  the  yew  trees  still  preserved  some  faint  resemblance  to  the 
beasts  and  animals  atler  which  they  had  once  been  fashioned,  though  time  and 

Efowth  had  altered  the  outlines,  and  ^iven  to  many  a  goodly  lion  or  stag  the  briit* 
r  coat  of  a  porcupine. 

A  little  fountain,  which  spouted  from  a  sea-monster's  nostrils,  was  grass-growii 
and  choked  with  weeds.  Every  thing  betokened  neglect  and  ruin;  even  the  sun* 
dial  hail  fatten  across  the  walk,  and  lay  moss-grown  and  forgotten,  as  though  to 
■ay  that  time  had  no  need  of  a  record  there. 

The  jatousiesy  which  were  closed  in  every  window,  permitted  no  view  ofthe  In- 
terior; nor  did  any  thing,  save  a  faint  curl  ol  light  blue  smoke  from  one  chima^t 
give  token  of  habitatio^i. 

I  could  not  help  smilmg  to  myself  at  the  absurd  fancy  which  had  suffered  me  to 
feel  that  this  deserted  quarter,  this  lonesome  uw^ lling,  contained  any  thins:  either 
adventurous  or  strange  about  it,  or  that  I  should  findeither  in  the  ^^Pension,^*  or 
its  ffuests,  wherewithal  to  interest  or  amuse  me.  With  this  thought  I  opened  the 
wicket,  and,  crossing  the  garden,  pulled  tho^bell-rope  that  hung  beside  the  door. 

The  deep  clanging  echoed  a^in  and  a?ain  to  my  summons,  and,  ere  it  ceased, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  M.  Rubichon  hfmself  stood  before  me.  No  longer,  how^ 
ever,  iho  M.  Rubichon  ofthe  morning,  in  garments  of  worn  and  tattered  poverty* 
but  attired  in  a  suit  which,  if  theadbare,  was  at  least  clean  and  respectable-lookingi 
a  white  vest,  and  ruffles  also,  added  to  the  air  of*  neatness  of  his  costume;  ara 
whether  from  his  own  deserts,  or  my  surprise  at  the  transformation,  he  seemed 
to  me  to' possess  the  look  and  bearing  of  a  true  o^entleman. 

Having  welcomed  me  with  the  well-bred  and  easy  politeness  of  one  who  knew 
the  habits  of  society,  he  save  orders  to  a  servant  ^irl  to  conduct  me  to  a  roou* 
adding,  ''May  I  beg  of  IVionsieur  to  make  a  rapid  toilet,  for  the  dinner  will  be  ser* 
fed  in  less  than  ten  minutes." 

The  M.  Rubichon  ofthe  morning  no  more  prepared  me  for  that  gentleman  at 
evening  than  did  the  ruinous  exterior  of  the  dwelling  for  the  neat  .and  come^ 
chamber  into  which  I  was  now  installed.  The  articles  of  furniture  were  few,  but 
lerupulously  clean;  and  the  white  curtains  of  the  little  bed,  the  cherry  wood  chairs* 
the  table,  with  its  gray  marbIe;top — all  were  the  perfection  of  that  propriety  whieh 
lives  even  to  humble  things  a  look  of  elegance. 

I  had  but  time  to  make  a  slight  change  in  my  dress  when  the  bell  sounded  fer 
dinner,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  gentle  knock  came  to  my  door.  It  was  M.  Rob- 
iflhon,  come  to  conduct  mc  to  the  aoMct  and  anxious  to  know  if  I  were  satisfied  wiUi 
mr  chamber. 

^'In  summer,  Monsieur,  if  we  shall  have  the  happioess  of  possessing  tou  here  at 
that  season,  the  view  ofthe  garden  is  delightful  from  this  window;  and— you  have 
Bot  noticed  it,  of  course — but  there  is  a  little  stair,  which  descends  from  the  win-* 
dow  into  ihe  garden^  which  you  will  find  a  great  convenience  when  you  wish  to 
iralk.  This  w  iv,  now. — We  are  a  small  party  to«day,  and.  indeed,  shall  be  for  a 
few  weeks.-^Wnat  name  shall  1  have  the  honour  to  announce?" 

"Mr.  Burke.*' 

"Ah!  an  Irish  name,"  said  he,  smiling,  as  he  threw  open  the  door  of  a  spacious, 
bat  simply  furnished  apartment,  in  which  about  a  dozen  persons  were  standing  or 
sitting  around  a  stove.  I  could  not  help  remarking  that,  as  Monsieur  Rubichon 
presented  me  to  his  other  guests,  my  name  seemed  to  meet  a  kind  of  recognition 
vom  each  in  turn.  My  host  perceived  this,  and  explained  it  at  once,  by  saving, 
*'We  have  a  namesake  of  vours  amongst  us — not  exactly  at  this  moment,  tor  he 
is  in  Normandy— but  he  will  be  back  in  a  week  or  so.  Madame  de  Langeac,  let 
Bie  present  Mr.  Burke."  I  .    vr       ^ 

Monsieur  Rubichon's  guests  were  all  persons  somewhaX  ^.Avwvt^  ^^  ^^^"^5^" 
though,  in  their  dreaa,  evinc/nga  most  unvar>\Q»  waipWciVx.'S  ^^xv^  g^^tw^'^i  y S?^ 
rei  a  look  of  habitual  good  tone  and  breeding  wu\ch  toula  i»V  \»  \tww»»«^  .^ 
doM^r  t^eae,  the  lady  to  whom  I  was  now  inuodutei  w^a  w>twtfwwMi»»   ^Mn^ 
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liar  eaij  and  fraceful  reception  of  me,  ehowed  the  polished  mannert  ofoneaeeiu- 
tomed  to  the  best  society. 

After  some  few  half-jestinf  observations,  expressive  of  surprise  that  a  7001^ 
Biao — and  consequently,  as  she  deemed,  a  gay  one— should  have  selected  as  hu 
residence  an  unvisited  quarter,  and  a  very  retired  house — she  took  my  arm,  and 
ivoceeded  to  the  dining  room. 

The  dinner  itself,  and  the  table  equipage^  were  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  establishment;  but  if  the  fare  was  humble,  and  the  wine  of  the  very 
cheapest,  all  the  habitudes  of  the  very  highest  society  presided  at  the  meal,  ana 
the  polished  ease  and  elegance,  so  eminently  the  gill  of  ancient  French  manners, 
were  conspicuous 

There  prevailed  nmong.the  guests  all  the  intimacy  of  a  large  family,  at  the 
same  time  a  most  courteous  deference  was  remarkable,  which  never  approach^ 
familiar ity~and  thus  they  talked  lierhtly  and  pleasantly  together,  of  mutual  frieDoS, 
and  places  they  had  visited — no  allusion  ever  being. made  to  the  popular  topics  or 
the  day — ^to  me  a  most  inexplicable  circumstance,  and  one  which!  could  not  avokl 
■lightly  expressing  my  astonishment  upon  to  the  lady  beside  me. 
^She  smiled  significantly  at  my  remark,  and  merely  said,  "It  is  so  agreeable  to  dis- 
cuss matters  where  there  can  be  no  great  difference  of  opinion—at  least,  no  more 
than  sharpens  the  wit  of  the  speakers-^that  you  will  rarely  hear  other  subjects 
talked  of  here." 

VBut  have  the  ^reat  events  which  are  yet  passing  no  interest?^' 

^'Perhaps  they  interest  too  deeply  lo  admit  of  much  discussion,^  said  she,  with 
some  earnestness  of  manner — '*bdt  I  am  myself  transgressing — and  what  is  stiU 
worse,  losing  you  the  observations  of  Monsieur  de.  Saint  George  on  Madame  de 
Scvign^." 

The  remark  was  evidently  made  to  change  the  current  of  our  conversation— 
and  so  I  accepted  it— listening  to  the  chit-chat  around  me,  which,  from  its  novelty 
alone,  possessed  a  most  uncommon  charm  to  my  ears.  It  was  so  strange  to  hear 
the  allusions  to  the  courtiers  and  the  beauties  of  hy-gone  days  Tnade  with  all  the 
freshness  of  yesterday  acquaintance— and  the  stores  of  anecdotes  about  the  court 
oTLouis  XV.  and  the  regency  told  with  a  piquancy  that  made  the  event  seem  like 
an  occurence  of  the  mornincr. 

Before  we  retired  to  the  qrawing['room  for  coffee,  J  saw  that  the  Pension  was 
a  royalist  establit«hment — and  wondered  how  it  happened  that  I  should  have  \fbea 
selected  by  the  host  to  make  one  of  his  guests.  Yet,  unquestionably,  there  seem- 
ed no  reserve  towards  me — on  the  contrary,  each  evinced  a  tone  of  frankness  and 
cordiality  which  made  me  perfectly  at  ease,  and  well  satisfied  at  the  fortune  which 
led  me  to  the  Rue  Car^me.  • 

The  little  parties  oC  dominos  and  picquet  scattered  through  the  salon — some 
formed  groujss  to  converse — the  ladies  resumed  their  embroidery — and  all  the  oc- 
cupations of  in-door  life  were  assummed  with  the  readiness  that  betokened  habit, 
and  gave  to  the  Pension  the  comfortable  air  of  a  h(fme. 

Thus  passed  the  first  evening.  The  next  morning,  the  party  assembled  at  an 
early  hour  to  breakfast — ^af\er  which,  the  gentlemen  went  out,  and  did  not  appear 
nntu  dinner  time — day  succeeding  day,  in  unvarying,  but,  to  me,  not  unpleasing 
monotony.  I  rarely  wandered  from  the  large  wilderness  of  a  garden  near  the 
house,  and  saw  weeks  pass  over,  without  a  thought  ever  occurring  to  me  that  life 
must  not  thus  be  suffered  to  ebb. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 


MY  NAMESAKE. 


Abodt  a  month  afler  I  came  to  live  in  the  Pension^  I  was  sitting  one  erening  at 
the  window-»watching,  with  the  interest  an  idle  man  will  ever  attach  to  slight 
things,  the  budding  leaves  of  an  early  spring— .when  I  heard  a  step  approach  my 
cbair,and  on  turnmg  my  head,  perceived  Madame  de  Langeac^— she  carried  her 
iBboaret  in  her  hand,  and  cecme  b\o\9\>*  lov^atdB  tu«. 
''Jam  come  to  steal  some  9f  your  awuaV\\we,Mov\%\^v\t"^wTV^;f^  «fec^>^<^t}illady« 
ling  food-natu  redly ,  as  1  rose  to  pteaeT\X  «l  cWxt  /'XwN.^QX.xa  ^3ra<^^^s^v««!) , 
fou  wUi  be  i^eneroua  enough  lo  Veep  me  com^ax^*?^ 
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I  ataittmered  out  tome  coiDmoD-pIace  r.ivililr  in  reply,  and  wn*  lilonl — for  m^  , 
tbourbu  were  bent  upon  mj  future,  nnd  I  wei  iJI-diapoied  to  interrapiion.- 

'*  You  are  Tond  of  flowera,  1  have  remarked,"  contirttied  atie — ai  if  percemnit 
my  pre-occupation,  and  vrillinK  to  relipv^t,  by  taking  (he  burthen  of  the  convar-" 
•ation.  "  And  it  is  a  toite  t  love  to  witnega— it  leema  to  rae  like  the  evidence  of 
a  homely  habit.  .Iciaonly  in  childhood  we  learn  thia  love— we  may  eultivateit  in 
Bller  life  as  wa  will." 

*'  My  mother  was  pnB«ionately  fond  of  them,"  said  I,  calling  «p  a  long-buried 
memory  of  home  ana  kindred. 

"Iihoughtio.  TheBesimple  taetea  are  t)ie  inherilanre  a  mother  rives  bet 
child — and,  happily,  they  aorvive  every  change  of  foriunci" 

1  siffhed  heiivily  as  she  spoke— for  thue,  accidentally,  was  touched  ihfe  weakeat 
chord  of  my  heart. 

"And  better  Htili,"  resumpd  ihe— "they  areihelinka  that  unite  u»  to  the  past— 
that  bind  the  heart  of  manhood  to  infancy— that  cxn  brine  down  pride  and  haofh- 
tinesB— and  call  forth  guileleaB  aHectiun  and  childlike  lailh." . 

"  They  are  happy  ,''^aaid  I,  muiiPK,  "who  can  mingle  aucH  early  feiemoriea  with 
the  preaenl." 

''And  who  cannot  7"  interrupted  ihe,  rapidly— "who  has  not  felt  theloveof  pa- 
Tcnta— thehaloof  ahome?  Old  aa  I  ain.evrn  I  canrep.all  the  little  walka  I  trod 
in  infancy,  and  the  hand  that  used  to  guide  me— I  ran  bring  up  the  verv  tones  of 
that  voice  which  vibrated  on  my  heart  aa  tliey  spoke  my  namei  But.  no\v  iiiueh 
happier  they  to  whom  theae  memories  are  linked  with  token*  of  present  aSectiOD, 
and  who,  in  their  manhood'a'  joys,  can  feel  a  father's  or  a  mother  s  love.'' 

**I  waa  lell  an  orphan  when  a  mere  child,"  said  I,  as  though  the  observation  had 
been  apeciallv  addressed  to  me. 

"  But  you  have  brothera— sisters,  perhapa." 

I  ahook  my  head.  "  A  brother,  indeed— but  we  hare  never  met  smce  we  wera 
children. " 

*'And  yet  your  country  haa  not  siiliered  the  dreadful  convulaion  of  onre; 
no  social  wreck  has  scattered  those  who  once  lived  in  cloae  affection  toget^r. 
It  is  Ad  when  such  ties  are  broken.    You  came  early  to  France,  1  lliinkyou  tekl  - 

."  Yea.  Madame.  When  a  mere  child,  my  heart  conceived  a  kind  of  devotion 
to  the  emperor — hia  tame,  hia  great  exploiia,'aeemiiig  something  more  than  hu- 
man, filled  every  thought  of  my  bruin — and  1o  be  a  soldier,  me  soldier,  waa  the 
limit  of  my  ambition.  I  thncled,  loo,  that  the  cause  he^asBCrted  was  that  of  free- 
dom— that  liberty,  univerBol  liberty,  wna  the  waichword  that  led  to  victory." 

"  And  you  have  discovered  your  error,"  inierrunied  she.  "Alaa!  it  were  bet- 
ter to  have  followed  the  illusion— a  fiiilh,  once  shaken,  leaves  an  unsettled  spirit— 
and  with  Ruch  there  is  Utile  energy."  • 

"  And  less  of  hope,"  said  I,  desponclingly. 

"Not  BO,  if  there  beyouth.  Come,  you  muat  tell  me  your  storv.  It  iafromno 
mere  curiosity  I  ask  you— but  that  I  have  scan  much  of  the  world  and  am  better 
able  than  yt)^  to  oiler  counsel  and  advice.  I  have  remarked,  for  aome  lime  paat* 
that  you  appear  to  have  no  acquaintance  in  Paris— no  Iriend.  Let  me  be  audi. 
If  the  confidence  have  no  other  result,  it  will  relieve  your  heart  of  some  por- 
tion of  its  burthen— besides,  the  others  here  will  learn  to  regard  you  with  leai 
distrust." 

"  And  is  such  their  feeling  towards  mel" 

"  Forgive  mc;  Idid  not  exactly  use  the  word  1  sought  for— hut  now  that  I  have 
ventured  *ofar,I  may  as  well  confess  that  you  are  an  object  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  their  eyes— nor  can  they  divest  themselves  of  the  impreasion  that  some 
deep-laid  plot  has  led  you  hither." 

"  Had  I  known  this  belbre " 

"You  had  left  us- 1  gucused  as  much.  I  have  remarked  it  in  your  charac- 
ter already,  that  a  morbid  drend  of  being  puspected  is  ever  upperinost  in  yonr 
thoughl£ — and  nccounied  for  it  by  suppoaing  tbal  you  might  have  been  thrown  at 
.  tooearljianB^e  into  life — but  you  moat  not  feel  angr^  with  us  here.  As  for  me, 
i  have  no  merit  ia  my  right  appreciation  of  you — Monsieur  Rubichon  lold  me  how 
you  ntet — a  mere  accident,  at  the  bureau  of  the  prefet." 

"  It  was  such— nor  have  I  been  able  to  divine  why  he  addressed  himself  to  toe,' 
nor  what  circumstance  could  have  led  him  to  believe  my  aentiments-in  accordascft 
■with  those  of  hia  gneata."  •  _____ 

''BiipplcepougntheYeaaon— to  heard  from  ymwoNraWpaina'^tM* ft- *«^g| 
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rained  to  wait  ench  day  at  the  bureau  of  the  prefet.  and  solicit,  at  all  hazard 
amon?  the  persons  there,  to  patronize  his  house.     We  all  here  consented  to  the 
plan,  feeling  its  necessity.    Our  ^ood  fortune  sent  us  you.    Still,  you  must  not  be 
surprised,  if  lon^  sorrows  and  much  sutl'erinsr  liave  engendered  mispicinn — nor. 

that  the  old  followers  of  a  kins:  look  distrustfully  on  the  Koldier  oP* rhe  hea* 

tated,  and  blushed  slijirhtly— then  added,  in  a  low  voice,  ''of  the  ejiiperor."     The 
word  seemed  to  have  cost  a  pan^  in  its  utterance,  for  she  did  not  speak  for  several 
minuteH  after. 
*'  And  these  firentlemcn — am  I  to  conclude  that  they  cherish  disalTection  to  the 

S resent  government,  or  harbor  a  hope  of  its  downlall  ?''     Whether  some  acci- 
ental  rxpres^iion  of  disdain  escaped  me  as  I  said  this,  I  cannot  say — but  Mattome 
de  Lan^enc  quicklv  replied — 

*'  They  arc  £rooJ  Frenchmen,  sir,  and  loyal  gentlemen— what  they  A^^  mustbe 
a  matter  for  their  own  hearts." 

*'  I  entreat  your  pardon,  Madame,  if  I  have  said  one  syllable  which  could  reflect 
upon  their  moljves." 

'*]  fori^ive  you  readily,"  said  she,  smiling  courteously ;  ^*  he  who  has  worn  a  sa- 
bre so  long  may  well  deem  its  influence  all-powerful ;  but  believe  me,  young  man, 
there  is  that  within  the  heart  of  a  nation  a^^inst  which  mere  force  is  nothing ;  op- 
posed to  it  arfucd  stjuadroni*  and  dcnne  rauKt:;  are  pOA-erless.  Devotion  to  a  sover- 
eign whose  cinim  comcH  hallowed  by  a  long  line  of  kines.  is  a  faith  to  which  reli- 
gion lends  iis  sanction  andtrailition  its  hope.    Look  on  these  very  persons  here; 
see,  has  adversity  chilled  their  ati'ection;  or  poverty  damped  their  ardor?     Yoa 
know  tlicm  not,  but  I  will  tell  vou  who  thev  are.    There,  at  the  fire,  that  venera- 
ble old  man,  with  the  high  bold  forehead,  he  is  Monsieur  de  Plessis — Count  Pfes- 
sis  dc  Kianrourt.    His  grandfather  entertained  Louis  XIV.  and  his  suite  within 
his  chateau  ;  he  liittHelJ'  wru  grand  falconer  to  the  king;  and  what  is  he  now?    I 
shame  to  speak  it — a  fencing  master  at  an  humble  school  of  the  Fauboivg,    And 
the  other  opposite  to  hint — he  is  istooping  to  pick  something  from  the  floor — ^I  my- 
self saw  him  kneel  at  the  levee  of  his  majesty,  and  beheld  the  king  assist  him  to 
rise,  as  he  said— 'Monf^icur  De  Maurepa^*,  I  would  make  you  a  duke,  but  that  no 
title  could  be  so  dear  to  a  Maurepas  as  that  hi.^  ancestors  have  borne  for  sil  han- 
dred  years.'    And  he.  whose  signature  was  but  inferior  to  the  royal  command, 
copies  plendings  of  a  lawyer  to  earn  his  support.    And  that  tall  man  yonder,  who 
has  just  riiien  from  the  tanle.  neither  yean>  nor  poverty  have  ernsed  the  stamp  of 
nobility  from  his  graceful  figure — Count  Felix  D'Anoelot,  Captain  of  the  (iuard 
du  Corps — the  same  who  was  left  lor  dead  on  the  stairs  at  Versailles,  pierced  by 
eleven  wounds ;  he  gives  lessons  in  drawing,  two  leagues  from  this,  at  the  othtt 
^  extremity  of  Paris.    You  ask  me  if  they  hope — what  else  than  hope — what  other 
'  comforter  could  make  such  men  as  these  live  on  in  want  and  indigence,  declining 
everj^  protier  of  advancement— refusing  every  temptation  that  should  warp  their 
allegiance  ?    I  have  read  oi  great  deeds  of  your  emperor — I  have  heard  traits  of 
heroism  of  his  generals,  compared  to  whicii  the  famed  actions  of  tlie  Crusaders 
paled  away  ;  but  tell  me  if  you  think  that  all  the  glory  ever  won  by  pliant  sol- 
dier, tried  the  courage,  or  tested  the  stout  heart  like  thd  lon^  struggle  oi  suchoiea 
as  these.    And  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  comes  another  not  inferior  to  pitiir." 

As  she  spoke,  the  steps  of  a  caleche  at  the  door  were  suddenly  lowered,  and  a 
tall  and  powerfully-built  man  stepped  lightly  out.  In  an  instant  we  heard  hHfbo^ 
stens  in  thehall,  and,  in  another  mon)cnt,ihe  door  of  the  salon  opened^andlL 
Ruoichon  announceti  "Le  General  Count  Burke." 

The  general  had  just  time  to  divest  himself  of  his  travelling  pelisse  as  he  en- 
tered, and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  others,  who  welcomed  him  with  the 
flfreatest  enthusiasm. 

"  Madame  La  Marquise  dc  Langenr,"  said  he,  approaching  the  old  lady,  as  she 
sat  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  and  lilting  her  hand  to  his  lips,  ''laro  overjoyed  to 
see  you  in  such  health.  I  |>assed  three  days  with  your  amiable  cousin.  Arnold  de 
Rambuteau ;  who,  like  yourself,  enjoys  the  happiest  temperament,  and  the  most 
gifled  mind." 

'*  If  yn\2  flatter  thus*,  general,'"  said  Madame  De  Langeac,  "  rov  young  friend 
here  will  scarce! v  recognize  in  you  a  countryman — a  kinsman,  perhaps.  Let  oe 
present  Mr.  Rurfce." 

The  general's  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  as  taking  my  hand  in  both  of 
his  own,  he  said— 
"il  re /on,  indeed,  from  Ireland?    Is  your  name  Burke?    Alas!  that  I  cannot 
^>eak  one  word  of  English  to  you.   \  Ve^  nx^  coi^iiVc'}  VYosVs-^mi^v^i^asa  since,  and 
A«vaiieirer  revisited  it."  ^    ^   ^_^       c     ^    ^ 

The  general  overwhelmed  m©  iw \0a  cv\»atAOtA,^T%x  «lW.im  ^;&l  ^tsR 
Id  tell  him  little;  and  theaoC  my  o^a  •Ai«nl\ttea%^^«»*^«i 
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ment,  he  never  evinced  those  fiymptoms  of  displeasure  I  so  confidently  expected 
Irorn  an  old  follower  of  the  Bourbons. 

This  he  continued  to  do,  as  he  ate  a  hurried  meal  which  was  laid  out  forUiim  In 
the  salon^  all  the  rest  standing  in  a  circle  round,  and  pressing  him  with  questions 
ibr  this  friend  or  that  at  every  pause  he  made. 

"You  see,  gentlemen,"  cried  he,  as  I  replied  to  some  inquiry  about  my  cam- 
paign,''this  is  an  instance  of  what  1  have  often  spoken  to  you.  Here  is  a  youth 
who  leaves  his  country  solely  for  fighting  sake — he  does  not  care  much  wr  the 

cpliuleiie;  he  cares  less  lor  tne  c-ause Come,  come,  don't  interrupt  me;  1  know 

you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  You  longed  for  the  conflict,  and  the  struggle, 
and  the  victory;  and,  parbleu!  we  may  say  as  w^e  will,  but  you  could  have  scarcely 
made  a  better  selection  than  with  his  majesty,  emperor  and  king,  as  they  style 
him." 

This  speech  met  with  a  sorry  reception  from  the  bystanders;  and  in  the  dissat- 
isfied expression  of  their  faces,  a  less  confident  speaker  might  have  read  his  coih 
demnation;  but  the  general  felt  not  this,  or  if  he  did,  he  efl'ec^ually  concealed  it. 

'*You  have  not  inquired  for  Gustave  de  Meisin,"  said  he,  looking  round  at  the 
circle.  « 

"You  have  not  seen  him,  surely?"  cried  several  together;  "we  heard  he  was  at 
Vienna." 

''No,  por&Zeu.' he  Uves  about  a  league  from  his  old  homo — the  very  house  we 
spent  our  Christmas  at  eighteen  years  ago.  They  have  made  a  barrack  of  his 
chateau,  and  thrown  his  park  into  aroval  chaste;  but  he  has  built  a  hut  on  the 
river  side,  and  walks  every  day  through  his  own  ground,  which,  he  says,  he  never 
'  saw  so  well  stocked  for  many  a  year.  He  is  as  happy  as  ever,  and  loves  to  look 
out  on  the  Seine  before  his  door,  when  the  bright  stream  is  rippling  through  many 
a  broad  leaf— ay.  Messieurs,  of  good  augury  too,  the  lilies  of  France."  He  lifted 
a  bumper  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  and  drank  the  toast  with  enthusiasm.  • 

This  sudden  return  to  loyalty,  so  boldly  announoed,  served  to  reinstate  him  in 
their  estimation;  and  at  onc«  a^aio  all  their  former  pleasure  at  his  appearance 
came  back,  and  a^ain  the  quesrions  poured  in  from  every  quarter. 

**And  the  abbe."  said  one,  "what  of  him  ?  has  he  made  up  his  mind  yet?" 

*'To  be  sure  he  lias^  and  chang^ed  it  too,  at  least  twice  every  twenty-four  hours. 
He  is  ever  full  ofconndence  and  orimming  with  lK>pe  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
eastward — but  let  it  only  come  a  point  west,  his  spirits  fail  at  once,  and  he  dreams 
of  frigates  and  gunboats,  and  the  hulks  in  the  Thames;  and,  though  they  offered 
hjm  a  cardinal-s  hat,  heM  not  venture  out  to  sea." 

The  warning  looks  of  the  bystanders,  and  eves  some  signals  to  be  cautious,  here 
interrupted  the  speaker,  who  paused  lor  a  few  seconds,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes 
on  me. 

'*!  have  no  fears,  gentlemen,  on  that  score.  I  know  my  countrymen  well,  though 
I  have  lived  little  among  them.  My  namesake  here  may  like  the  service  of  the 
emperor  better  than  that  of  a  king-Hie  may  prefer  the  glitXer  of  the  eagle  to  the 
war-cry  of  St.  Louis'—but  he'll  never  betray  the  private  conversations  nor  expose 
the  opinions  expressed  before  him.  in  all  the  confidence  of  social  intercourse.  We 
are  speaking,  Mr.  Burke,  of  an  abbe  who  is  about  to  visit  Ireland,  and  whose  fears 
of  the  English  cruisers  seem  little  reasonable  to  some  of  my  friends  here,  though 
yon  can  explain,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not  groundless.  I  forgot— you  were  but  a 
Doy  when  you  croi<sed  that  sea." 

^But  he  will  go  at  last,"  said  Madame  de  Langeac;  '*I  suppose  we  may  rely  on 
that." 

"We  hope,"  said  the  general,  shrugging  hie  shoulders  with  an  air  of  doubt,  "b^ 
cause,  when  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  can  always  hope,"  and  so  saying  he  arose' 
from  the  table,  and  taking  a  courteous  leave  of  each  ()erson  in  turn,  pleadhig  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  retired  for  the  night.  I  leil  the  salon  soon  afteryand 
went  to  my  room  full  of  all  1  had  heard,  and  iwndering  many  thoughts  about  the 
abbe  and  his  intended  voyage. 

I  spent  a  sleepless  night — thoughts  of  home,  long  lost  in  the  excitement  of  my 
career,  came  flocking  to  my  brain,  and  a  desire  to  revisit  my  country,  stronger^ 


sauntering  along  slowly  bv  himself,  and  seemed  wrapped  in  medvtA.v.>K»u  "^V* 
noise  of  my  approach  startled  him,  and  he  looked  up.  ^v 

"Ah!  my  countrymBOr-uo  darJy  astir*"  said  he,.M\aV.\&c  ib^^  ws^T\ft«o»l - 
m  m  habit  of  yours  V^  ^  v  -w*  -v  ■ 

'iV'^juEr.   ioaonot  claim  the  nerk  of  wv^kwikft&litfSttvvVM^ 
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closed  my  eyes.    A  few  words  you  dropped  in  conversation  in  the  drawing-room 
kept  possession  of  my  heart,  ami  even  yet  I  cannot  expel  them." 

'i  saw  it  at  the  lime  I  ppoke,"  replied  the  general,  with  a  keen,  quick  g^Iance. 
**yoii  changed  color  twice  as  1  mentioned  the  Abbe  Gernon — do  you  know  him?* 

"No,  Kir.    It  wiiH  hii3  inteiuied  journey,  not  himself,  (or  which  I  felt  interested.^ 

"You  would  wie:h  to  aorompuny  him,  perhaps.  Well,  the  matter  is  not  impossi- 
ble; hut  iiH  time  presses,  and  we  have  httle  leisure  for  mysteries,  tell  me  frankly 
why  we  you  here '?" 

Ilia  few  words,  and  without  a  comment  on  any  portion  of  my  conduct, I  told 
hiln  the  principal  cireumHiancesof  my  lifedown  to  the  decisive  momentof  my  leav- 
ing the  army.  '^AHer  that  step,"  said  I,  "feeling  that  no  career  can  open  tome 
here,  I  wif«h  to  regain  my  own  country." 

"You  are  right."  said  ihe  genenil,  slowlv.  '*It  is  your  only  course  now.  The 
venturv!  is  not  without  rink,  less  from  the  Elnglish  cruisers  than  the  French,  for  the 
Hbb^  is  well  known  in  England  and  Ireland  too;  but  his  royalist  character  would 
find  slight  favor  with^'oiiche.    You  are  willing  to  run  the  risk,  I  suppose?*' 

*'I  am." 

"And  to  travel  as  the  abbe'«i  servant,  at  Idhst  to  Falaise  ?— there  the  disguise 
will  end." 

"Perfectly  so." 

"And  for  this  service,  arfe  you  also  ready  to  render  us  one  in  return?"  said  he. 
peerins*  at  me  beneath  his  eyelashes. 

"If  it  involve  the  good  faith  I  ortce  swore  to  preserve  toward  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, I  refuse  it  at  once.    On  such  a  condition  1  cannot  accept  your  aid." 

•'And  docH  your  heart  still  linger  where  your  pride  has  been  so  insulted?" 

*it  docs,  it  docs — to  be  his  soldier  once  more  1  would  submit  to  every  thing  but 
dishonor." 

•*lft  that  case,"  said  he,  smiling  good-naturedly,  '*my  conscience  is  a  clear  one; 
and  I  may  forward  your  escape  with  the  satisfying  reflection  tliat  I  have  diminish- 
ed the  ein»mies  of  hie  Majesty  Louis  the  Eighteenth  by  one  most  inveterate  fol- 
lower of  iXapoleon.     I  shall  ask  no  conditions  of  you.     When  are  you  re€idy?" 

**  To-day— now." 

"Let  me  3pr — to  morrow  will  he  the  8th— to-morrow  will  do.  }  will  write  about 
it  ai  once.  Meanwhile,  it  is  as  well  you  should  not  drop  any  hint  of  your  intended 
departure,  except  to  Madame  de  Langeac,  whose  secrecy  may  be  relied  on." 

•'May  I  ask,"  said  I,  "ilyou  run  any  risk  in  thus  befriending  me?  It  is  an  office, 
believe  me,  of  little  promise." 

"None  whatever.  Rarely  a  month  passes  over  without  some  one  or  other  leav- 
ing this  for  England.  The  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Ireland  is  uninterrupt- 
ed, and  has  bijen  so  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  war." 

"This  syems  most  unaccountable  to  me — 1  cannot  understand  it." 

"Tiiere  is  a  key  to  the  mystery,  however,"  said  he,  smiling.     **The  English 

fovernment  have  confidence  in  the  peaceful  eflbrts  of  the  priesthood  as  regards 
reland,  and  permit  them  to  hold  unlimited  intercourse  with  the  Holy  See,  which 
fears  France  and  the  spirit  of  her  emperor.  The  Bourbons  look  to  the  church  af 
the  last  hope  of  the  restoration.  It  is  in  the  Catholic  religion  of  this  country,  and 
its  traditions,  that  monarchy  has  its  root.  Sap  one,  and  you  unuermine  the  other. 
Legitimacy  is  a  holy  relic—like  any  other,  the  priests  arc  the  guardians  over  it; 
and  as  for  the  present  ruler  of  France,  he  trusts  in  the  spirit  of  the  church  to  in- 
crease its  converts,  and  believes  that  Ireland  is  ripening  to  revolt  through  the 
asencv  of  the  priests.  Fouche  alone  is  not  deceived.  Between  him  and  the 
church  the  war  is  to  the  knife,  and  but  for  him,  the  high  seaa  would  be  more  open 
Ihan  the  road  to  Sfrashourg— at  least  to  all  with  a  shaven  crown  and  a  silk  froct 
Here,  then,  is  the  simple  explanation  of  what  seemed  so  difficult;  and  I  believe  yoa 
will  find  it  the  true  one." 
"But  two  out  of  the  three  parties  must  be  deceived,"  said  L 
"Perhi^ps  all  three  are,"  replied  he,  smiling  sarcastically.  "There  are  some,  at 
least,  who  deem  the  return  of  the  right  IhI  sovereign  is  more  to  be  hoped  from  the 
sabre  than  the  crozier,  and  think  that  Rome  never  was  true  except  to  Rome.  A» 
to  your  journey,  however,  its  only  difficulty  or  da-iger  is  the  transit  through 
France— once  at  the  coast,  and  all  is  safe.  Your  passport  shall  be  made  out  as  a 
retired  'soiis-officier'  returning  to  his  home.  You  will  lake  Marb<purin  the  route, 
and  I  w^ill  give  you  the  necessary  directions  lor  discovering  the  abbe." 

*7i?  it  not  posisible,"  said  I,  "that  he  may  feel  no  inclination  to  encumber  himself 
with  a  /e//oiv-f  rave  Her,  and  parvirxAvuXv  oi\e^ftVTvvx\^«j.T  \^  \v\^T'' 
''Have  no  fear  on  thai  head.    Yovu  v^e«e\\c,t,  ow  vVva  ^.ot\VT^T\ ^  ^'^  ^\N^\m. 
eoungBf  and  we  must  let  bim  auppoae  yow  %«iom^;iiv^  Vvvxa^Vwa  %N\^^<(ax^^ 
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'^Not  with  any  implied  knowledge,  or  any  coooectioo  with  joxu  Tie ws,  however,* 
said  I— ^Uhis  is  well  understood  between  us."  « 

"Perfectly  so.  And  now  meet  me  here  this  evening  after  coffee,  and  I  will  ff:f^ 
you  your  final  instructions.    Adieu  for  the  bresent."  ^ 

He  waved  his  hand  and  left  me.  Then  ailer  walking  a  few  paces  turned  quicUjr 
round  and  said — 

''You  will  remember,  a  blouse  and  kpapsack  are  indispensable  for  your  eQiilp- 
ment.    Adieu." 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


AM  OLD  BAILOR  OF  *'tHB  EMPIRE." 


No  circumstance  of  any  interest  occurred  on  my  journey  toMarbeenf  ;my 
port  made  oat  in  my  own  name  as  tisoua-qficier  on  leavpy secured  me  a^instanif 
interruption  or  delav;  and  on  the  third  eveningr  I  reached  the  little  way-side  eabiH 
ret,  about  a  league  bey  3nd  the  town,  where  I  was  informed  by  the  count  that  tlie 
abbe  would  aweut  me. 

To  mv  surprise,  however,  I  discovered  that  the  house  was  occupied  by  adetadh*. 
xnent  oi  the  Marines  of  the  Guard,"  proceeding  from  Marbceuf  to  the  coast; 
with  these,  assuming  the  "  camaraderie"  of  the  service,  I  soon  made  acquaintance^ 
and,  being  possessed  of  some  information  about  uhe  army^  my  company  was  at  oooe 
coveted  by  tt^e  saiiiors^  who  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  events  of  the  caoi* 
paign. 

The  flurried  manner  and  the  over-solicitous  desire  of  the  landlord  to  please  did 
not  escape  me ;  and  taking  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  I  followed  him  into 
his  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

**  Has  he  arrived  ?"  said  I,  assuming  at  once  ttie  tone  of  one  with  whom  there 
need  be  no  secrecv. 

**  Ha,  you  are  the  captain,  then ;  and  I  was  right,"  said  ho,  not  replying  to  my 
question,  but  shewing  that  he  was  aware  who  i  was.  But  in  an  instant  he  resum- 
ed— '*  Alasl  no,  sir  ^  the  orders  iq  have  quarters  ready  for  ten  men  reached  ma 
yesterday ;  and  though  I  told  his  messenger  ttiat  he  might  come  In  safety,  the 
marines  never  noticmg  anv  traveller,  he  nas  evidently  been  afraid  to  venture. 
This  is  the  10th;  on  the  12ih  the  vessel  is  \o  be  off  the  coast— after  that  it  will  be 
too  late.'! 

**  But  he  may  come  vet." 

The  man  shook  his  head  and  sighed,  then  muttered  half  aloud—"  It  wiCb  a  fod-- 
ish  choice  to  take  a  coward  for  a  hazardous  enterprise.  The  Count  deChambond 
has  been  here  f  wice  a  day  to  see  him,  but  in  vain."         .  s 

**  Where  is  he,  then— at  what  distance  from  here  ?" 

*'  No  one  knows ;  it  must  be*8ome  leagues  away,  however,  for  his  mtmeog&t 
seems  tired  and  weary  when  he  comes,  and  never  returns  the  same  day.**  • 

**  Is  it  not  possible  he  may  have  pushed  on  to  the  coast,  finding  this  place  oeee^ 
pied?" 

*' Ah,  sir,  it  is  plain  you  know  him  not;  he  has  no  daring  like  this,  and  woidi 
never  seek  a  new  path  if  the  old  were  closed  against  him ;  but,  after  cdl>  it  wonli 
be  useless  here."  « 

**Howso?' 

"The  letters  have  not  come  yet,  and  without  them  he  could  not  leave  the  coast. 
Meanwhile,  be  cautious ;  take  care  lest  3rour  absence  should  be  rerparked  by  thef* 
men ;  return  tn  them  now,  and  if  any  thing  occur,  I  will  make  a  signal  for  you." 

The  landlord's  advice  was  well-timed,  for  I  found  that  the  party  were  already 
becoming  impatieniai  my  delay,  and  wondering  what  had  caused  it. 

"  They  say,  comrade,"  said  a  short-set,  dark-teatui'ed  Breton,  whose  black  beard 
and  moustache  left  little  vesiige  of  a  human  face  visible — '*  they  say -ttveA  iK^  t»a- 
▼al^r  of  the  Juard  give  themselves  airs  with  us  mat\tvea,^twi  \.\i^\.  «^x  ^xk\^\^xc| 
h  not  ffood  enough  lor  them  :  is  this  the  caseT* 

'It  IB  the  Rrst  time  I  have  heard  the  remark  "  Te\A\eA\\*'  «cA \V»v^\Vfw^ 
he  last;  %vUh  ub  of  the  eight  1  know  sucti  a  teeUi^  u'a^w  «w»UA«k%»»' 1^ 
wiiffht  oaraeivea  not  iaferior  to  oar  neighhora.*^ 


as 
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•*  Then  why  did  yon  leave  ur  jnst  now  ?"  gnimWed  oot  two  or  three  inBhreath. 

'*  You  Bhtill  know  that  presently,"  said  1,  pniilin^ ;  at  the  rame  time  I  arope  and 
cnencil  the  d«>or— **  You  mf  y  bring  in  the  Burffuiwy  now,  Master  Joseph ;  wc  are 
ail  reaily  for  it." 

A  hfftvy  cUvc.r  welcomed  ihis  upeech,  and  many  a  rude  hand  whp  stretched  forth 
to  ffrasp  I'niiu' ;  at  tiio  same  instant  the  hoKt,  urcuraiely  divining  the  neceFBity  of 
the  momeni,  entered  with  a  basket  conta^nins:  i<ix  bottiep  whoee  cob  webbed  necks 
and  cruj-^tinl  Mirlare  luj^tioke  the  choiceel  l»in  of  his  cellar. 

"  Shiran!  iftMitlfmen."  said  he.  drawing:  the  cork  of  a  flask  with  all  the  Fteadi- 
iieKSof  liJtnd  ^^\'  one  accustomed  lo  treat  Hur^iindy  properly. 

**  Ah.  parhlvu!  a  {jrcnerous  srrape,  too/'  said  the  phort  Bailor,  who  spoke  first, 
he  draiiiiMl  hi^  iriafis  iijid. re- filled  it.    '*  Allontf.  comrades.  '  The  emperor."' 

*'  The  emptTor,"  repeated  each  voice  in  turn,  even  to  the  poor  landlord,  whose 
caution  wa^:^l^on*:or  than  his  h)yalty. 

"  The  emperor,  and  may  Heaven  preserve  him!"  said  the  dark- whiskered  fel- 
low. 

"  The  emperor ,  and  may  Heaven  forjerive  him !"  said  the  host,  who  this  time  ut- 
tered the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart  without  knowing  it. 

'*  Foi'give  him  1"  roared  three  or  four  together ;  "  forgive  him  what?" 

**  For  not  making  thee  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,"  said  the  kindlord,  slapping  the 
clout  sailor  familiarly  on  the  shoulder. 

A  burst  of  rude  laughter  acknowledged  the  success  of  this  speech,  and  by  com- 
mon consent  the  host  was  elected  one  of  the  company.  As  the  wine  began  to 
work  upon  the  party,  the  dark  fellow,  who»<e  ^rade  of  sergeant  was  merely  mark- 
ed  by  a  ^old  cord  on  his  cull',  and  which  had  hitherto  escaped  my  notice,  assumed 
the  leadership,  and  recounted  some  stories  of  his  life,  which,  treating  of  a  sern'ce 
•0  novel  to  me  in  all  its  details,  w'ere  sufficiently  interesting,  though  thematerialt 
themselves  were  slight  and  unimportant. 

One  feature  struck  me  in  particular  through  all  he  said,  and  gave  a  charaeter 
most  distinctive  to  the  service  lie  belonged  to,  and  totally  unlike  what  1  had  oth 
served  among  the  soldiers  of  tlie  army-^thc  Austrian,  the  Russian,  the  Italianand 
the  Prussian,  were  the  Ibes  he  had  met  and  conquered  in  so  manv  fields  of  glory. 
The  pride  he  felt  in  his  trivimphs  was  a  great  hut  natural  sentfment,  involving, 
however,  no  haired  of  his  enemy,  nor  any  desire  to  disparage  \\\?  courage  or  hn 
akill.  With  the  sailor  of  the  empire,  however,  there  was  but  one  antagonist, 
and  thai  one  he  detested  with  his  whole  heart— Kngland  was  a  word  which  slhred 
his  passion  t'rum  its  very  inmost  recesses,  and  made  his  blood  boil  with  intense  ex- 
citement. The  gay  insolence  of  the  soldier — treating  his  conquest  a;  a  thing  of 
ease  and  cerisiintv — had  no  resemblance  to  the  collected  and  impassioned  hate  of 
thesaiJor,  who  felt  that  /t2.if  victories  were  not  such  as  proclaimed  his  superioritf 
by  evidence  incontestable.  The  victories  on  land  contrasted,  too, so  strongly  witB 
even  what  were  claimed  as  such  at  sea,  that  the  sailors  could  not  control  their  de- 
testtition  of  those  who  had  roltbed  them  of  a  share  of  their  countr^''s  praise,  and 
made  tlie  hazardous  career  they  followed  one  of  mere  secondary  interest  in  the 
eyes  ol'  Frartce. 

A  more  f)erl*ec1  representative  of  this  mingled  jenlousv  and  hate  could  not  lie 
found  than  Paul  l)upont.*the*ow*-fl^c/€r  in  command  of  this  little  party.  He  w» 
a  Breton,  and  carried  ihe  ruling  trajt  of  his  province:  into  the  most  minute  feature 
of  his  conduct.  Bold,  blunt,  courageous,  open-hearted  and  fearless  ^  but  passioo- 
ate  lo  the  verge  of  madness  when  thwarted,  and  unforgiving  in  his  vengeance 
when  insulted  ;  he  only  believed  in  Bretaffny,and  for  the  rest  of  France  hefcared 
~~  little  &ii  for  iSwitzerland.    His  whole  life  had  been  spent  at  sea.  until  about  two 


Tears  previous,  when  from  boatswain  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  sergeant  of  the 
^^Marmes  of  the  Guard" — a  step  he  regretted  every  day,  and  was  now  actually 
petitionins:  to  be  restored  to  his  old  srrade.  even  at  the  sacritice  of  pay  and  rank- 
such  was  the  impression  a  short  life  ashore  had  made  on  him, and  so  complete  bii 

*€OBtempi  for  any  service  save  that  in  blue  water. 

"Come,  old  "seal- wolf.'" — *uc.h  was  ihe  souhric^net  Paul  went  by  among  hi 
comrades— '*  ihou  art  dull  to-night."  said  an  old  sador  with  a  head  as  white  ai 
mow ;  *'  1  havu't  seen  thee  so  low  of  heart  this  many  a  day." 

*'  .What  wonder,  comrade,  if  1  am  so,"  retorted  Paul,  gruffly.  "  This  shoreser 
Tice  is  bad  enouirh,  not  to  make  ii  worse  by  listening  to  such  yarns  as  these  ive 
^ir^beenhe^riiig,  about  platoons  and  squadrons — of  charges  here  and  comiter 

marches  there.     Ventre  a  (.nftrl  i\voA  toa>-  \i\\\\i%fi  vVvwt  niV\^ t^ever  saw  a  hrM* 

mide  or  a  board  ing,  but  as  for  mc L.ociV  >j t,  c^vivx  a^^^T  \\«j^^^  ts^^^x^ws^  ^ 

mU'  to  me,  Jayine  his  great  hand  on  m^  sYxoxAAiiT  jLU\\fc«v«^^*  ]«^'S^^'«v\r^> 

our  mounted  line  to  charge  up  to  tVit  moMVYv  q\  a.  xsaXNfcn  .Nmeaas^^  vv^  «a. 


TOM  BV&CE  OF  •OOR8.*'  ja| 

fQWid  nhot,  ye  must  not  tell  jtmr  stories  before  old  saUors-^ay,  though  tbej  be 
enly  Marines  of  the  Guard,  oome  of  them." 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  old  Paul,  comrade,"  said  the  man  who  spoke  before  ;'*  he 

«•  not  mean  to  offend  vou.'' 

*'  "^ho  told  yoa  that?  "  said  Paul,  sternly ; ''  why  can't  you  sheer  off,  and  ieave 

c  to  lay  alongside  of  my  enemy  my  own  vray  7"  . 

*'  Tou  mast  not  call  me  by  sue h  a  name,"  said  I,  '*  we  all  serve  the  emperor ,aiid 
fmwe  no  enemies  save  his.    Come,  Paul,  let  us  have  a  cup  of  wine  together." 

**  Agreed— «n  ve  promise  to  tell  no  more  tales  of  dragoons  and  hussars,  and 
•oeh  like  cattle,  I'll  drink  with  you.  Bah !  it's  not  Christianlike  to  fight  ahorse- 
kaek-^ic's  only  (it  for  Turks  and  Arabs ;  but  for  men  that  are  made  to  stand  fast 
on  their  own  stout  timbers,  thcv  have  no  need  of  four-footed  beasts  to  carry  thea 
aninst  an  enemy.  Here's  my  hand,  comrade-^s  it  a  bargain  ?" 
^  Willingly,"  said  1,  laughing  i  ^  if  you  consent,  instead,  to  tell  us  some  of  your 
wen  adventuresyl  promise  faithfully  not  to  trouble  vou  with  one  of  mine." 

^'That's  like  a  man,"  said  Paul^  evidently  flattered  by  the  successful  assertion«f 
Ut  own  superiority;^  **aud  now,  if  the  host  will  let  us  have  some  more  wine,  Vm. 
ready.**  • 

^Av,  ay,"  cried  several  together,  "repteDirii  the  basket  oOoe  more." 

*'Tnis  time,  gentlemen,  you  must  permit  me  to  treat  vou.    It  is  not  every  daw 
Mch  guests  assemble  under  my  potor  roof,"  said  the  landlord,  bowing  courteouelirt ' 
*'Bor  am  1  likely  soon  to  pass  so  pleasant  an  evening." 

^'That's  as  you  please  it,"  said  Paul,  carelessly;  ^tf  you  are  too  good  a  fellow  to 
care  for  money,  there's  three  Naps  for  the  poor  of  the  village;  mayhap  there  maf 
Iw  aa  old  pailor  amongst  them." 

A  murmur  of  satistactior^t  their  comrade's  conduct  ran  around  the  circle,  aa 
the  host  disap|>eared  for  the  fresh  .supply  of  wine.    In  an  instant  he  was  back 

Siin,  carrying  a  second  basket  under  his  arm,  which  he  placed  carefully  on  tlia 
le,  saying,  ''Pomard  of  '87,  gcntlemeii— I  wish  it  were  Chamberiin  for  your 
aakes." 

^Tete  bleu!  that's  what  I  call  wine,"  said  one,' smacking  liis  lips,  as  he  tasted 
%Kt  generous  liquor. 

'"Yes,"  said  Paul,  ''that*8  better  drinkiiig  than  the  pink  water  they  serve  ua  oat 
aa  aervioe.  Morbleu !  how  we'd  fight,  if  they'd  tap  an  aume  of  that  when  tbqf 
heat  to  quarters." 

The  bottle  now  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  Paul,  leaning  back  in  hie 
rfmir,  crossed  his  arms  before  mm,  as,  with  eyes  half  closed,  he  seemed  to  be  oo* 
cupied  in  remembering  some  long-passed  occurrence. 

^'Ay,  comrades,"  said  he:  after  a  long  pause,  ^the  landlord  was  not  so  far  out  as 
jma  may  think  him.  I  miglit  have  been,  if  not  an  admiral  of  tlie  fleet,  at  least  a 
entain  or  a  commodore  by  this  time,  if  I  only  wished  it ;  but  I  wouldn't." 

^'You  wouldn't,  Paul?"  cried  three  or  four  in  a  breatk  "How  do  you  mean  yoa 
wouldn't?    Is  it  that  you  didn't  like  it?"  ' 

'^That's  it:  I  didn't  like  it,"  replied  he, glaring  round  him  as  he  spoke,  with  a  look 
which  had  represted  any  tendency  to  mirth,  if  such  an  inclination  existed  in  tho 
party.    "Mayhap  there  are  some  here  don't  believe  this,"  he  continued,  as  if  anx- 


to  extort  a  contradiction  from  any  one  bold  enough  to  adventure  it ;  but  none 
jmed  disposed  to  meet  his  wishes.    He  resumecW-'^The  way  of  it  was  this:— 
^We  sailed  from  Brent,  seven  sail  and  two  frigates,  on  a  cruise  in  the  Messklor 
afthe  year  13— it  was  the  time  of  the  Republic  then-^nd  our  orders  were  to  keep 
to^thier.  and  aflbrd  protection  to  all  vessels  of  our  fla^,  and  wherever  an  oppor- 
Imiity  offered  to  engage  the  enemy,  to  do  so,  if  we  had  a  lair  chance  of  suocesa. 
Tliere  was  one  heavy  sailer  of  the  fleet,  the  'Old  Torch,'  and  by  good  luck  I  waa 
in  hen  and  so,  before  we  were  eight  days  out,  it  came  on  to  blow  a  hurricane  from 
tfie  northeast,  with  a  {^reat  sea  that  threatened  to  poop  us  at  every  stroke.    How 
tfie  others  weathered  it  I  can't  say.    We  rolled  so  badly  that  we  carried  away 
ow  mainmast  and  our  bulwarks,  and  when  day  broke  we  could  see  nothing  of  the 
feat;  we  were  lyin^  floundering  there  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  With  nothing  left 
ban  a  qtorm-jib  to  keep  her  head  straight,  and  all  hands  at  t|ie  numns;  for  in  work- 
ins  ehe  had  opened  her  old  seams,  and  leaked  like  a  basket.    WeU,  we  cut  awaj 
tfie  wreck  o1*  the  mast,  and  we  threw  twelve  of  our  guns  over— short  eighteena 
Ihey  were,  and  all  heavy  metal-^md  that  lightened  her  a  bit,  and  we  began  to  • 
kftve  liones  of  weathering  out  the  efale,  when  the  word  was  passed  of  a  stranga 
aail  to  windward.    We  k>oked,  and  there  we  sawaKieoX  veft«eV\cKk\sivc\^^>»K9^ 
aa  a  three-decker^  coming  down  towards  us  with  c«ee-T«^feA  Vovw^wk-*^'^ '^^JJ 
tkroagk  the  water  like  a  aword-fiah.    At  firal  we  ViopeA  il  viea  J^^^?*  **5^S 
tui  that  hope  did  not  last  long,  for  aa  she  aeered  oa  weanit  tu(aX«*  wsiajgig^ 
tbmt  cQofoanded  Oatf^  iUbx  never  boded  oa  good  fort^mfi*  ^Vi^^ajn^SiV^wtw^^ 


ty-erun  pliip;  the  'Blanche'  thev  called  her.  Ventre  bleu!  I  didn'l  know  how  they 
ever  f!ot  Ko  hiindpome  a  model,  hut  1  learned  after,  she  was  a  French  ship,  and 
built  at  Toulon;  fur  you  see,  conirade^,  they  never  had  such  a  craft  as  ours.  Weil, 
down  they  came,  as  it  they  were  aboiit  to  come  right  over  us,  and  never  ooce 
made  \\  Ej^nal.  nor  took  any  notice  of  us  whatever,  till  quite  close*  when  a  fellow 
from  the  poop-derk  shouted  out  in  French — had  enou*?ii  it  was,  too— def iring:  us  to 
keep  rlof<e  till  the  f^oa  went  down  a  hit,  and  thenio  nend  a  boat  lo  them.  Sacru- 
til  there  wa8  no  more  ahout  it  than  that,  and  they  made  a  prize  of  us  at  once. — 
But  our  cU))tain  was  not  one  of  that  mould,  and  he  answered  by  beating  to  quar- 
ters, and  }Uii\  aH  the  'Blanche'  swept  pant,  up  flew  our  ports,  and  eight  carronadec 
threw  in  a  fire  of  gra|)e  alon^  her  deck  tliat  made  them  dance  to  the  muuic.  Dior 
ble!  tlie  fun  wat-  short  though:  round  she  came  in  stays  like  a  pinnace,  down  helm, 
and  passed  us  a^^iin.  when,  as  if  her  sides  slit  open,  lorty  guns  flashed  forth  their 
flame,  and  sent  ua  a  broadside  that  made  the  craft  tremble  again,  and  lefl  our  deck 
one  mass  of  dead  and  wounded.  There  was  no  help  for  it  now.  The  clear  wa- 
ter came  pushing  up  the  hatchways  from  many  a  shot-hole,  thecraf\waa  eetthng 
fast,  and  so  we  hauled  down  the  ensign  and  made  the  signal  Of  distress.  The  an- 
swer wfts — 'Keep  her  afloat  if  you  can.'  But,  faith,  our  fellows  didn't  care  much 
to  save  a  prize  for  the  £n>.'lish,  and  they  wouldn't  lend  a  hand  to  the  pumps,  boC 
crossed  their  arms  and  stood  still,  w^itmg  for  her  to  go  down,  when  what  did  we 
see  but  two  boats  lowered  from  the  'Blanche'  dnd  dropped  into  thesea,  which 


then  running  mountains  liijh.     Feu  iCenftr!  they  don't  know  where  there  is  dan- 

fer  and  where  not,  these  English,  and  that's  the  reason  they  seemed  so  brave!—' 
'or  a  minute  or  two  we  thought  they  were  swamped,  for  they  were  hidden  entire* 
J  ]y;  then  wc  saw  xXkxw  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  balancing,  as  it  might  be,  and  agaio 
they  disap|)eared,an(i  the  huge  dark  swell  seemed  tojiave  swallowed  them,  and 
so  westramed  eyes  aOertliem  just  as  ifour  own  danger  was  not  as  great  as  theirs, 
when  suddenly  a  fearful  cry  for'ed  was  heard,  and  a  voice  called  out — ^Sheissink- 
ing  by  the  head!'  And  so  it  v/'\^\  a  crash  like  falling  timber  was  heard  above  the 
storm  cind  (he  sea.  and  the  'Torch'  rolled  heavily  from  s-idc  to  side,  and  theo 
plunged  bowsprit  down,  and  the*  bailing  surf  met  over  iier.  There  was  a  wild 
yell,  some  said  it  was  u  cheer.  1  thought  it  like  a  drowning  cry,  and  I  remember 
no  more — that  is,  I  have  a  kind  of  horrid,  dreamy  remembrance  of  bull'etingin  the 
waves,  and  shaking  ofl  a  hand  that  grasped  me  by  the  shoulder,  anu  then  feeling 
the  water  gathering  over  me  as  I  grew  more  and  more  exhausted.  But  the  end 
ot  it  was,  I  came  to  my  senses  some  hours  after,  and  found  myself  in  a  hammock 
on  board  the  'Blanche,'  with  twentv-eight  of  my  comrades.  All  the  rest,  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  had  perished,  the  captain  and  ttie  officers  among  them. 

''The 'Blanche' was  under  orders  fur  St.  Domingo,  and  was  no  way  anxiooB 
toiiave  our  company ;  and  before  a  week  was  over,  we  were  drafted  into  a  small 
sloop  of  war,  carrying  eight  guns,  and  called  the  'Fawn.'  She  w^s  bound  for 
England  with  dit^patches  from  Nelson,  one  of  their  English  admirals  they're  al- 
ways talking  about.  This  little  craft  could  sail  like  the  wind,  but  she  was  crowd- 
ed with  sick  and  invalid  men  from  some  foreign  station,  and  there  was  not  a  place 
the  size  of  a  dog  kennel  on  board  of  her  that  was  not  occupied.  As  for  us,  wc  were 
only  prisoners;  and  you  may  think  they  wern't  very  particular  about  our  coin- 
forts,  and  so  they  ranged  us  along  under  the  bulwarks  to  leeward,  for  thjej 
wouldn't  spoil  her  sailing  trii%by  suflering  us  to  sit  to  windward;  and  there  we 
were  drenched  to  the  skin,  ana  shivering  from  day  fo  dark. 

*'Four  days  went  over  in  this  way,  when,  on  the  fifth,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  lookout  announced  several  strange  sail  in  sight, and  the  same  instant 
we  perceived  the  oflicers  setting  the  glasses  to  observe  them.  We  could  remark 
that  the  sis'ht  did  not  seem  to  please  them  much,  but  more  we  knew  not,  for  we 
were  not  allowed  to  stand  up,  nor  look  over  the  bulwarks.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  called  up  the  commander,  and  when  he  came  on  deck,  he  ordered  the 
men  to  cram  on  more  sail,  and  hold  her  head  a  point  or  so  otf  the  wind  ;  and  M 
soon  as  it  wad  done,  the  rushing  noise  at  the  cut-water  told  the  speed  siu;  wae 
making  through'  the  sea.  It  was  a  fine  day,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  and  a  nice  curl 
on  the  water;  and  ij  was  a  haiuUome  thing  to  see  how  the  sloop  bent  to  the  gale 
and  rose  again,  her  canvas  while  a^:  snow  and  steadv  as  a  board;  and  we  s^ori  knew 
from  the  manner  of  the  olKcers,  and  the  anxioui?  look  they'd  give  to  leeward  Iron 
time  to  lime,  that  nnothtr  vessel  was  in  chase  of  Ihe  p^iwn.  Not  a  man  stirred 
on  the  deck  save  the  lieutenant  ol'the  wa-ch.  who  w.-ilked  the  quarter-deck  witk 
hiefflnes  in  hU  hand,  now  \\\'\\\\^  \\  vo  Vx'w  fe^ft,  *Atv^  y\^\n  vVvs^wiag  a  glance  aloft  If 
tee  liow  the  sails  wore  drawing. 

"  'S/ie's /raining  on  us,  sir.'  c.v\oi\  \\\e.Vo^\^v«\i\vv,^a\vfc^«iv\.«w^'^.Vs^^^\ifc\j&Mte 
•Of.     'Shall  we  ease  lier  oft  a  Vaik  niottT^ 


TOM  BOBKS  OP  "OUKB,"  ^m 

''No,  no,' Mid  he.  impntientlr.  'She'i  coming  hand-over-band  now.  Clear 
i<!ecK,  and  prepnre  for  Hciion.'  * 

'M;  henri  jumiH'd  to  niy  ihront  ne  I  hcnr<)  the  word  ;  and.  wnitin;  until  tha 
itenant'j  bark  wut>  lunieti,  1  stolt'  my  eyes  above  the  bulwurk.  and  belield  rhe 
I  mails  and  Iiiper  simn  oTti  Irieuie,  nil  rovered  with  ciinviis,  about  two  mites 
ernofus.  She  was  a  pnoil  eiat'il  end,  apimrenlly  or  Ihiny-ei^ht  gan»;  but 
at  1  liked  b^st  iihoiit  her  wnti  the  broad  Iricolor  thar  lliittered  from  her  mast- 
id.  Every  curl  ihat  (ionli'd  an  ttie  breeze  wlilBjiered  liberty  to  inj  heart. 
"You  know  her,'  eiiid  lIic  lieuiennni,  liiyiiis  hia  hand  on  my  ahoulder  before  I 
■  awarehe  wi-abelii[)dmc.    'WtM  iaeUeV 

'  'Lend'me  your  kIq^e.  lieutenonl,  mid  perhapi  1  can  lell  you,'  aaid  1,  and  with 
It  he  irnve  the  telei^cofe  Into  my  hand^,  and  leaned  on  ihe  bulwurk  beiide  me. 
■'Hn!<^aaid  [,  hb  soon  nn  I  c:io:;h[  Hie  Me  of  her  hull,  'I  ou^htlo  know  her  welL 
tiled  in  her  lor  Iwoyeara  andii  hnlC.  'She'a  the  "Creole,"  of  thirty-eight  bub>. 
ifiuteel  frigate  in  oil r  navy.  She  has  six  parronadepon  her  quarter-deck,  and 
mr  goea  to  sea  without  three  hundred  ant)  twenty  men.' 

'*lrflhe  had  three  tiers  ot'  ihem  we'd  not  flinch  (rum  her,' said  a  voice  behinil. 
na  the  commander  hiuivelf,  who  was  now  in  full  unirbrm,  and  wore  a  belt  with 
r  niatolB  Klyck  aroitnd  it.  ' 

'  There  is  noJise  in  denying-  it.  the  Enslish  prepared  for  action  like  brave  fel- 
't,  and  BOon cleared  the  deck  at'  every  thinz  in  the  w^iy  of  the  (runs;  but  what 
;  WBB  it?  In  leBS  tbin  an  hour  tlie  'Crente'  worked  tn  wind Wiird,  and  apeettt 
FK  from  her  long  guns  to  which  the  other  eoiilil  make  no  re|)ly.  There  thef 
ae  plumiiin^  in,  somK  into  the  hull,  some  Hplinierioj;  through  the  bulwarks,  and 
oecraBhin^awar  ilirough  the  ri^irln^.  and  all  the  crew  couJd  do  wa«to  repair 

miichief  the  diatani  cannonade  wan  inakhig. 

'  it's  a  oownrdly  w:iy  fnur  coiinirymen  come  into  ndion  aller  all,'  aaid  the 
itenani,  aii  he  watched  the  shot  hoppin;,'  and  "kippin^  alon°:  the  wnter,  to  leo- 
rd.    *  With  four  times  our  B:n:n°:ih.  they  don't  be>tr  down  and  engage  ue.' 

Ashe  Bnt)ke, n Bhoi cut  the  penk  hnlyiirds  in  two.  gnd  down  came  the  epar 
haernpfi,  citrryin^  with  it  in  it.e  Ihit  iliiilensi?n  they're  eo  proud  of.  It  wasaU 
eoi)l<t  do.  priiioners  an  we  were,  not  tij  cheer  at  tifie ;  hut  Ihe  faceB  around  lui 

not  enrouraje  us  to  such  a  Piiurse;  and  we  fiat  silently  walchin?  ihem. 
'he  moment  the  accirlcnt   bipiwaed,  tiveiily  stout   t'ellows  were  clambering 
the  rigsin',  and  ns  many  more  e"5,i^'ed  to  repair  the  miflchief;  but  suddenir 

commander  whisperecl  Bomeihins  tn  the  liiioicnani— the  men  were  called 
vn  again,  and  the  criitt  w:ui  let  full  off  the  wind,  trailiiis  the  eails  and  the  loo- 
d  ri<rgins  over  her  sides. 

'And  the  priKoncri>,Mr,' aaid  Ihe  lieutenant,  at  the  close  of  fomethinR  I  conU 

'  •  Send  them  below,'  was  the  short  reply. 

' '  We  cannot ;  ihu  npace  between  decks  is  crowded  lo  eufibcaiion:  but  here 
I  comes.'  And.  ns  he  spoke,  the  fri;;aie  came  bearing;  down,  in  gallant  atyle, 
•  whole  deck  ewnrtnias  with  men. 

'  "Down— men,  down' — wliisitercd  lhelieutenn.nl.  and  he  dropped  on  his  knee, 
lind  Ihe  bulwark,  and  motioned  to  the  reel  lo  kneel — and  I  now  perceived  that 
try  tailor  hnd  a  drawn  eui lass  jn  his  hand,  anil  pistols  in  hia  belt,  as  he  la* 
>uchins  on  Ihe  deck.  The  friifale  was  now  so  close  1  could  hear  the  commanda 
the  officers  on  the  quaner-deek.  and  the  word,  'Biu  les  braidea,'  Ihe  signal  le 
ird,  passed  from  niouih  to  mouth.  The  next  instani  she  closed  on  us  and 
iwed  her  tall  fides  towering  aboi-e  us.  •  , 

' '  Now,  men,'  cried  the  c  mtnander  of  the  'Fawn,'  '  now.  forward.  All  who 
■e  to  live,  there's  your  ground,' Biiid  he,  potniiiiv  lo  ihe  frigate.  'Si>eh  ae  like 
die  on  a  Uriiixfi  d<'ck.  rem, tin  with  me.'  The  boarders  sprang  up  the  tide  of 
S  'Creole' before  the  crew  could  thsten  the  grnpples.  Tojftierrerfe />tea,what 
Qoment  ii  wiis!  The  (ellows  rheereil  like  mndmen  aF  they  poured  In  lo  certain 
Mh — Ihe  lieutenant  hiiuBelf  was  ofie  of  the  (iral  onltoHpd,and  lell  back  ihenama 
itant,  dead  upon  his  own  deck.  The  struggle  was  a  bloody,  bui  a  brief  one — 
'  a  fuw  minutes  the  Enxli^h  preijifed  our  nien  back,  nnd  gniiied  a  footing  on  the 
arter-dcc.k,  hut  H  murderous  Are  from  ihe  topscut  them  down  in  numbers,  and 
sy  now  I'o'ishl,  not  for  victory,  but  vciiseance. 

''  Now,  captain,  now,' screamed  a  youth,  in  a  lieulennnl's  uniform,  but  all  cor- 
ed with  blood — find  hiH  face  gnKlied  with  a  cutlass  wound,  as  he  leaned  oveiti^ 
Iwnrhofihe'Creole.'andwaved  hiacapin  ihewT.     . 
"I'm  rfjiJj-.'rep/teJ  Ihe  Knglish commander, ni\d»pTat\gAii'wt\*\«.TB«:«v*s*^p_ 
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• 

Iha  rope  ran  through  the  blocks  at  oar  back  in  such  a  way  as  to  prereot  our  movme 
more  than  a  few  inches — but,  what  wilLaiot  the  fear  ofa  dreadful  death  do  ?  Will 
one  unanimous  effort  we  tore  tlie  lashings  in  pieces  and  ^ot  free.  1  was  ravfelf 
the  first  at  liberty,  and  sprang  towards  the  'Creole.'  Alas!  they  had  divined  thi 
awful  doom  awaiting  us,  and  were  endeavoring  to  shove  oft* at  once.  Already 
there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  between  the  vessels.  I  rushed  forward  to 
gain  the  bowsprit,  a  vain  hope  of  escape  su^ffesting  the  effort.  As  I  did  eo,  mf 
eyes  caught  si^^ht  of  a  book,  which,  with  his  hat,  the  captain  threw  from  him  as 
ke  hastened  below.  I  stooped  down,  and  put  it  in  my  bosom — whv,  1  know  oot 
Life,  and  life  only,  was  my  thought  at  that  moment.  Then,  with  %ntning'8speed» 
I  ran  along  the  deck,  and  out  on  the  bowsprit.  At  this  instant  the  frigate  shot 
ahead  ofuc — I  made  a  leap,  the  Jast  effort  of  despair,  and  caught  the  flue  of  tho 
anchor— «  friendlv  hand  threw  me  a  rope,  and  dragged  me  on  the  deck — as  I  gain- 
ed it,  a  thunder«cLip,  louder  them  ten  broadsides,  broke  forth — and  the  frigate  feM 
over  on  one  side,  as  if  sinking — while,  over  her  rigging  and  her  masts  flew  span 
and  timbers,  blazing  and  burning,  amid  a  black  smoke  that  filled  the  air  on  every 
side.  Every  man  aoout  dropped  wounded  or  terrified  on  the  deck-^where  they 
hy,  amid  the  faliinff  fire  of  the  wreck,  and  the  terrible  carnage.  I  wiped  the  blood 
from  my  eyes,  for  iwas  bleeding  profusely  from  a  splinter  cut»aiKi  looked  about 
me.  The  deck  was  a  mass  of  dead  and  uying ;  their  piercSiu:  cries  and  groans 
were  maddening  to  hear.  The  frigate,  however,  was  flying  fast  fiirough  the  wa- 
ter—the 'Fawn'  was  gone !" 

*'  Tetebleu!  he  blew  her  up,"  said  three  or  four  in  a  breath. 

Paul  nodded,  and  resumed— "  A v,  comrades,  and  the  half-dozen  of  her  crew 
who  stood  ahve  on  our  quarter-deck  cheered  tJie  explosion  as  if  it  was  a  victory, 
and  one  fellow,  as  he  lay  bleeding  on  the  planks,  cried  oin,  *See  there;  look,  m 
our  gay  flag  is  not  high  above  yours,  as  it  always  will  be,'  and  that  time  he  war 
T^ht,  for  the  Epar  that  bore  it  was  nigh  the  clouds.  Well,  to  finish  my  story,  io 
eight  days  we  made  Brest,  and  all  of  us  who  were  wounded  were  sent  on  shore  US 
the  naval  hoFpital.  A  sorry  set  we  were— -most  of  us  disabled  by  splinter  wounds 
and  many  obliged  to  suffer  amputation.  1  was  about  again  sooner  than  the  rest, 
and  was  sent  lor  one  morning  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  to  give  some  account 
of  the  *Fawn/  of  which  they  never  could  hear  enough ;  and  when  I  came  to  that 
part  where  I  made  my  escape,  thcv'all  began  a-laughing  at  my  stopping  to  take 
•op  a  book  at  such  a  moment.    And  one  of  the  lieutenants  said  jokingly — 

''  *  Well,  Paul,  I  suppose  it  was  the  Englishman's  breviary  saved  your  life, 
wasn't  it?' 

^*  'No,  lieutenant,'  said  I;  'but  you'd  be  mighty  proud  this  day  to  have  that  '^^^m 
breviary  in  your  possession.' 

*' '  How  80,  good  fellow  V  said  the  admiral  himself,  old  Villaret  Joyeusc,  who  al- 
ways talked  like  one  of  ourselves.  *What  is  this  book,  then,  that  it  is  so  pre- 
cious V  *  ■ 

'*'  I'll  show  it  you,  sir,  because  I've  no  fear  of  foul  play  at  year  hands;  bat 
there's  not  another  man  of  the  fleet  I'd  let  see  it ;'  and  with  that  I  took  it  out  of 
my  breastj  wtiere  I  always  carried  it,  and  £rave  it  to  him.  Ah,  if  you'd  seen  his 
fkce  how  It  flushed  up,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  how  his  eyes  floarkled 
with  fire.  ^^ 

"  'Paul  Dupont/  said  he,  'are  you  aware  what  this  is?' 

*' '  Yes,  admiral,'  said  I,  'as  well  as  you  are.' 


iog  how  they  looked,  for  I  was  the  same  Paul  Dupont  they  laughed  at  a  few  min- 
utes before. 

''  Meanwhile  the  admiral  laid  down  the  book  on  the  table,  and  covered  it  with 
his /cocked  hat,  and  then  taking  a  pen,  he  wrote  some  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper  be- 
fore him. 

'^ '  Will  that  do,  Paul  V  said  he,  handing  it  towards  me.  It  was  just  this—'  Bu- 
reau of  the  Marine,  Brest.  Pay  Paul  Dupont  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs, 
for  services  rendered  his  imperial  m^esty  and  attested  in  a  note  by  me,  ViUaret 
fovcusc.  Admiral  of  France.' 

I  co^ld  scarce  read  the  lines,  comrades,  for  pure  passion.     *  Ten  thousand 
francs  !'  sakl  1  at  last,  as  soon  as  1  found  breath— 'Ten  thousand  francs  P 

" ' What  !*  cried  the  admiral,  'not  content?  Well,  then,  thou  sfaalt  have  more; 
but  I  have  rarely  met  one  of  your  cloth  with  so  mercemiry  a  spirit.' 

**  'Stay,  admiral,'  said  1,  as  1  saw  him  about  to  write  a  oew  order:  ^we  both 
Mfe  m  error  iiere-^y ou  mistake  mia  ani  \  ir ou.    ^  QkN^%&iui»L  aC  tho  flaoi  o^m^ 
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low  his  tailors^better  tbaii  to  think  that  moDer  i»  their  bigbevt  reward ;  it 
V  was  to  with  Paul  Dupont.    Let  rae  hare  317  book  afraki.' 
Come,  come,  PauI— I  belieTe  I  understaiid  yoo  now,'  odd  he ;  'your  warrmat 
I  be  made  out  this  day.' 

No,  admiral,  it's  too  late,'  laid  I ;  Sf  that  had  eome  firat,  and  from  yoaraelC 
«lM>ut  it  looks  like  a  bargain  now,  and  I'll  not  have  promotion  that  way.' 
Mart  de  diableP  said  he,  stampinjo:  with  passion,  'but  they're  all  the  aan 
le  Bretons  are  as  brutal  in  tiieif  ohstinacy  as  their  own  eattle.' 
You  sa;^  true^dmiral,'  Baid  1;  'but,  if  they're  obstinate  in  wronff.  tkqr'r^ 
ute  in  ri^ht.  Too  are  a  Breton  gentleman ;  give  me  bmrk  my  book.' 
Take  it,'  said  he,  flinging  it  at  me,  'hnd  let  me  never  see  your  faoe  afrain'— 
nrith«that  he  left  the  eabin  and  banged  the  door  after  him  m  a  rage.  And  so 
It  my  w&v,  comrades,  back  to  my  ship  and  served  for  many  a  lonjgryear  afler. 
ring  that  book  always  in  my  breast,  and  thinking  to  myself*-* WeQ,  what  if 
art  ohiy  a  boauwaio,  Paul,  thou  hast  wherewithal  ia  thy  keeping  to  make 
commodore  any  day.' " 

Vnd  what  can  it  be,  then,  this  book?"  said  the  party,. in  a  breath, 
'ou  shall  see,"  said  Paul,  solemolr — "for  though  I  have  never  showed  it 
—nor  have  I  ever  told  the  story  before,  here  it  is."  Witli  these  wonia,  he 
'  from  his  bosom  a  small  square  volume*  bound  in  vellum  and  fastened  by«a 
•,  lettered  on  the  cover,  '^Signals  of  the  Channel  Fleet." 
\ia  was  the  secret  of  honest  Paul's  life,  and  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves*  he 
tiated  with  eloquent  delight,  on  the  various  British  emblems  which  were  re* 
mted  there,  in  ail  their  brilliant  colorinff. 

bat  double  streak  of  yellow  on  the  black  is  to  make  all  sail,  comrades,"  said 
*' Whenever  they  see  us  standing  out  to  sea,  you  may  remark  that  sigaal 

:•" 

nd  what  is  this  large  blue  flag  here,  with  allthe  colored  bars  across  it?'^ 


v«"  cried  another,  ''they're  very  (bad  of  that  ensign.    What  can  it  be?'' 
lose  action^"  growled  out  Paul,  sullenly,  who  dkin't  fancy  even  the  reflectire 
e  this  Question  implied  to  the  hated  rival. 

^acre  bleuP^  said  a  third;  "they've  ho  other  to  announce  a  victory.  Lookhere» 
he  same  flag  for  both."  \ 

111  shut  up  the  book  at  thia,  with  a  muttered  curse,  which  might  have  been in^ 
id  either  for  his  comrades,  or  the  English,  or  both  together,  and  the  wboii 
became  suddenly  silent. 

vas  now  that  the  landlord's  taet  became  conspksuous;  for  instead  of  any  oon* 
>f  expressions  on  what  might  have  been  deemed  the  unsuccessful  reaolt  of 
s  career,  he  afi*ected  to  think  that  the  brave  seaman  was  more  tb  be  envied 
te  possession  of  that  volume  than  if  he  walked  the  deck  an  admiral  of  Franoeu 
is  flattery,  aided  by  a  fresh  supply  of  Burgundy,  had  full  success;  and  iroia 
-telling  tfie  party  fell  to  singing — the  son^s  being  only  a  more  boastHil detail 
rir  prowess  at  sea  tlum  their  prose  narratives,  and  even  here  Paul  maintain- 
I  supremacy. 

ept  however,  stronger  than  aelf-gloriflcation  and  pride,  fell  on  the  party  oat 
e,  and  they  lay  down  at  last  on  tbs  tablea  and  benches,  and  sluinbered  neav* 
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it  on  my  bed  in  the  little  chamber  allotted  me,  and  as  the  bright  nioenli|:ht 
ned  along  the  floor,  and  lit  up  the  wide  landscape  without,  I  hesitated  witk- 
self  whether  I  should  await  the  morning,  or  at  once  set  forth  on  my  way  to 
NisL  It  was  trueL  the  abbe  had  not  arrived,  and  without  him  I  knew  noth- 
*the  vessel,  nor  where  she  lay,  much  less  by  what  means  I  should  induce  the 
ta  receive  me  as  a  paesenger;  but  my  heart  was  fixed  on  gaining  the  coaatt 
ihere,  I  fell  that  the  aea  alone  rolled  between  me  aiMiiuy  tonxaXr)  ^wdlVw^ 
ioubt  some  meaagH)Ce8eape  would  permit  iuM, 
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The  desird  to  return  to  Ireland,  long  stilled,  was  now  become  a  t^ttion.  1 
thought  some  new  career  must  there  open  lor  me,  and  in  its  aeiive  vicissitudes  I 
should  make  amends  for  the  wearisome  languor  of  my  lale  lite.  What  this  norel 
.  path  was  to  be,  and  where  to  lead,  I  cauiioisuyj  nor  am  I  able  now,  in  looking  back, 
to  euess  by  what  tK>phistry  1  persuaded  myseirmto  this  beliell  It  was  tlie  last  ray 
of  hope  wiihin  me,  however,  and  I  cherislied  it  only  the  more  foodlj  for  its  very 
uncertainty. 

As  1  sat  ihus  deliberating  with  myself  what^course  to  take,  the  door  was  cau- 
tiously opened,  and  the  landlord  er^ered— 

"He  is  come,"  whispered  he:'*and,  thank  Heaven,  not  too  laie." 

••The  ubbeV"  inquired  I. 

"No,  not  the  abbe,  but  the  Count  de  Cliambord.  The  abb^  will  ^ot  .venture; 
but  it  matters  not,  if  you  will.  The  letters  are  all  ready— ilie  sloop  is  ofl  the  coast 
— the  wind  is  fair " 

'*And  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  added  a  deep  low  voice,  as  the  figurif  of  a  tall 
man,  wrapped  in  a  trtivellin^  cloak,  darkened  the  doorway.  ''Leave  as,  Pierre— 
this  is  the  genlleman,  I  Bun|)oee?" 

**Ye8,  sir,"  said  the  landlord.    ''Should  you  need  a  light,  I'll  bring  one." 

'*Thank  you,  friend,  we  can  dispense  with  any,  save  what  the  moon  affords  us.'' 

As  the  door  closed  on  the  retiring^figure  of  the  host,  the  stranger  took  his  place 
beside  me  on  tlie  bed,  and  in  a  low  voice  thus  besran: — 

*'I  only  know,  sir,  that  you  have  the  full  confidence  of  one  of  my  staunchest  and 
best  friends,  who  tells  me  that  you  are  willing  to  incur  great  risk,  provided  vou 
gain  the  chance  of  reaching  your  native  land.  Thai  cliance — nay,  I  will  call  it, 
that  certainty — lie?  in  my  power;  and,  in  return  for  lh&  assistance,  are  you  wiliiog 
to  do  me  a  service?" 

"I  served  the  emperor^  pir;  ask  me  not  any  think  unworthy  of  one  who  wore  hit 
epaulette.    Aught  else,  if  it  be  but  honorable  and  fair,  I'll  do." 

'i  have  no  leisure  f6r  casuistry,  nor  is  it  my  humor,  sir,**  replied  he,  angrily. 
"Neither  do  I  seek  any  wondrous  devotion  at  your  hands.  The  service  is  an  eaiiy 
one— costs  nothing  at  the  present — involves  nothing  for  the  future." 

''The  slight  value  you  place  upon  it  may  detract  but  little  from  my  objection," 
said  I. 

'*SacrecielJ'^  exclaimed  h6,  in  a  louder  voice,  as  he  sprang  from  the  bed  aiMl 
clasped  Ms  hands  before  him.  *is  it  to  be  ever  thus?  Is  every  step  we  take  to 
be  marred  by  some  unlooked-for  casualty?  Is  the  stamp  of  fear  and  vacillatwn  to 
be  on  every  act  of  our  lives?  This  ahb^.  the  creature  we  have  made,  the  man 
whose  fortune  is  our  handiwork,  could  render  but  one  service  to  our  cause,  and  he 
fails  us  in  our  need;  and  now,  you "  ' 

"Beware,  sir,  how  you  speak  of  one  who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  hearhii 
.    name  slightingly  used,  nor  his  honour  impugned — with  your  cause,  whatever  il 
be,  I  have  no  sympathy— remember  that,  and  remember,  also,  we  are  strangen 
to  each  other." 

**Noj  par  Si.  Deiiis!  that  are  we  not."  said  he,  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  as  hi 
turned  his  head  round,  and  stared  me  steadfastly  in  the  face.  "It  wasbuttbii 
instant  I  deemed  my  fortune  at  the  worst^  and  now  I  find  myself  mistaken.  Do 
Tou  know  me  now?^'  said  he,  throwing  oti  his  travelling  cap,  and  letting  his  cfaMk 
fall  from  mo  shoulders  to  the  ground. 

'*De  Beasuvais!"  exclaimed  I,  thunderstruck  at  the  sight. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  same  De  Beauvais  whose  fortunes  you  have  blighted — wbo« 
honor  you  have  tarnished— interrupt  me  not.  The  mill  ^  Holbrun  witneuei 
the  latter — if  even  the  former  were  an  error— and  now  we  meet  once  more." 

"Not  its  enemies,  however — at  Ibasf,  on  my  side.    You  may  persist,  if  you  wiB) 
in  attributing  to  me  wrongs  I  never  inflicted.    I  can  better  bear  the  imputaiioiw^  ^ 
unjust  though  it  be,  than  involve  myself  in  any  quarrel  with  one  1  feel  no  anew  IF^ 
towards.    I  was  in  hopes  a  lew  hours  hence  might  have  seen  me  on  my  way  Ifiai  I*- 
France  for  ever— but  here,  or  elsewhere,  I  will  not  reply  to  your  enmity." 

De  Beauvais  made  no  reply  as  I  concIudt*d,  hut  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  held 
bent  down,  seemed  lost  in  thought.  '*An(i  so,''  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  slow,  sii 
voice,  "you  have  not  lound  the  service  of  the  usurper  as  full  of  promise  as  ^OB 
hoped— you  have  followed  his  banner  long  enougn  to  learn  how  meanathifl(| 
even  ambition  may  be,  and  how  miserably  selfish  is  the  highest  aspiration  ofai 
adventurer." 


'The  emperor  was  my  good  m;v?i\eT ,"  »«L\d \,  ateralv.    "It  would  ill  become  wt 
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to  vent  my  diciappoinrmenl  on  av\«5\\v  ©wvft  u\v  cv>Nt\^^tj\^T\v»? 
'*/  have  seen  as  slight  deaerv\\\KB  W\x\«»  \i\\\^\v  t^^^t^^  TtfA\Ri\\a\Ast^\ai^  ^^ 


Jjied  he— "aye,  and  win  their  meed  o^  p^^s^^to«iVL^^^^vw^  «^^i  ^^\ss»3 
Tliere  was  a  service,  Burke -^^ 
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"Stay,  no  more  of  this,"  said  I.    "You  are  unjust  to  rour  own  cause,  and  to  me, 

ifyou  aeem  that  the  hour  of  baffled  hopes  is  that  in*  which  I  could  see  its  justice. 

Mou  are  true  and  faithful  to  one  whose  fortunes  look  darkly.    I  respect  the  fideli- 

a»  while  I  will  not  follow  its  dictates.    I  leave  the  path  where  fame  and  riches 
K>und— I  only  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  do  so  with  honor.    Let  us  par<t  then.'' 

"Where  do  you  mean  to  go,  hence?" 

*'I  know  not— a  prospect  of  escape  had  led  me- hither— I  must  now  bethink  me  of 
some  other  course." 

*'Burke,  I  am  your  debtor  for  one  kindness,  at  least,"  said  De  Beauvais,  after  a 
briefpause.  "  x  ou  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  your  own.  The  nisht  of  the  Chat- 
eau D'Ancre  should  never  be  forgotten  by  me — nor  had  it  been  if  Fdid  not  revenge 
mj  own  disappointed  hopes,  in  not  seducing;  you  to  our  cause,  upon  yourself,  it 
aiay  be  that  I  wrong  you  in^very  thins  as  m  this." 

"Believe  me  that  you  dfc,  Beauvais.'*^ 

**Be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  your  debtor.  I  came  here  to-ni^ht  to  meet  one  who  had' 
pledged  himself  to  perform  a  service— he  has  failed  in  his  promise— will  you  take 
nis  place?  The  same  means  ef  escape  shall  be  yours.  All  the  precautions  for  hiv 
mfetv  and  sure  conduct  shall  be  taken  in  your  behalf.  I  ask  no  pledge  for  the  hon- 
orable discharge  of  what  I  seek  at  your  nands,  save  your  mere  assent." 

'*Whati8  it  vourequireofme?"  , 

*'That  you  deliver  these  letters  to  their  several  addressee— that  you  do  so  with 
your  own  hands — that  when  questioned,  as  you  mav  be,  on  the  stateof  France,  * 
you  will  not  answer  as  the  partisan  of  the  usurper.^ 

*'I  understand  you — enough— I  refuse  your  offer.  Your  zeal  for  the  cause  joit 
aerve  must  indeed  be  great>  when  it  blinds*  you  to  all  considerationfor  one  placed 
aa  I  am." 

"It  has  made  me  forget  more,  sir— far  more  than  that,  as  I  might  prove  to  you, 
were  I  to  tell  of  what  my  life  has  been  for  two  years  past;  but  for  such  forgetful- 
ness  there  is  an  ample  recompense — a  glorious  one — the  memory  of  our  king." — 
He  paused  at  these  words,  and  in  his  tremulous  voice  and  excited  gesture,  I  could  . 
read  the  passion  that  worked  within  him. 

^^CotnCj  then,  there  shall  be  no  more  a  question  of  a  compact  between  us.  1  ask 
no  conditions— I  seek  for  no  benefits — you  shall  escape.  Take  my  horse-^my  ser- 
vant, who  is  also  mounted,  will  accompany  you  to  Beudron,  where  you  will  find 
Crefth  horses  in  readiness.  This  passport  will  prevent  all  interruption  or  delay;  it 
it  countersigned  by  Fouche  himself!  At  Lisieux,  which  you  will  reach  by  sunset, 
you  can  leave  the  cattle,  and  the  boy  of  the  cabaret  will  be  your  guide  to  the  Fai- 
aise  de  Biville.  The  tide  will  ebb  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  a  rocket  from  the  sloop 
urin  be  vour  sijg^nal  to  embark." 

"Ana  for  this  I  can  render  nothing  in  return,"  said  I,  sadly. 

^Yes.  It  may  be  that  in  y'our  own  country  you  will  hear  the  followers  of  our 
king  scoffed  at  and  derided — called  fools  or  fanatics,  perhaps  worse.  I  would  only 
ask  of  you  to  bear  witness  t'hat  the^  are  at  least  ardent  in  the  cause  they  have 
■worn'to  uphold,  and  firm  to  the  faith  to  which  they  have  pledg'ed  themselves. 
This  is  the  only  service  you  can  render  us,  but  it  is  no  meanone-eM  now  farewell." 

"Farewell,  Beauvais;  but,  ere  we  separate  forever,  let  mefhear  from  your  lips 
that  you  bear  me  no  enmity — that  we  are  friends  as  we  used  to  be." 

**Iiere  is  my  hand— I  care  not  if  you  injured  me  once— we  can  be  friends  now, 
for  we  are  little  likely  to  meet  again  as  enemies.    Adieu!" 

While  De  Beauvais  left  the  room  to  order  the  horses  to  be  in  readiness,  the 
landlord  entered  it,  and  seemed  to  busy  himself  most  eagerly  in  preparing  my 
knapsack  for  the  road. 

"i  trust  you  will  be  many  a  mile  hence,  ere  the  day  breaks,"  said  he.  with  an 
anxiety  I  could  ill  comprehend,  but  which  at  the  time  I  attributed  to  his  aesirefor 
the  safety  of  one  entrusted  with  an  important  mission;  ''and  now  here  come  the 
horses." 

A  moment  more,  and  I  was  seated  in.the  saddle— a  brief  word  at  parting  was  alt 
De  Beauvais  spoke,  and  turned  away,  and  the  minute  alter  I  was  hurrying  on- 
ward towards  Beudron. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 


THE  "  PiJLAISE  DE  BIVILLfi.* 


Every  thing:  occurred  as  De  Beauvaie  had  predicted.  The  aathoritiec  in  the 
little  villag^es  we  passed  glanced  at  my  passport^and  is  mstantaneoualy  handed  it 
back,  and  we  journeyed  like  couriers  of  the  emperor,  witliout  halt  or  impedimeat. 

We  reached  Lisieux  early  in  the  evenino^,  where,  having  dismissed  the  servant 
and  horses,  J  took  my  way  on  foot  towards  asmall  fishins  vilia^^e,  called  LaHopei 
where,  at  a  certain  cabaret,  I  was  to  find  my  ^uide  to  Biviile. 

The  address  of  the  sailor  written  on  a  cafdT  and  marked  with  a  peculiar  cipltt 
by  Beauvais,  was  at  once  recogfnized  by  the  old  Norman,  who  welcomed  me  m(h 
arude  but  kindly  hospitality. 

•  "Thou  art  more  like  a  man  to  make  this  venture  than  the  last  three  who  came 
down  here,"  said  he,  as  he  slowly  measured  me  with  his  eye  from  head  to  foot. 
**These  priests  they  sent  us  never  dared  even  to  look  at  the  coast,  mudi  less  to 
descend  the  cliS's;  but  thou  hast  a  look  about  thee  of  another  fashion.  And  now 
the  first  thin^  is  to  have  something  to  eat,  and  I  promise  thee  a  goutte  of  braoctf 
*    will  not  be  amiss  to  prepare  thee  for  what  is  before  thee." 

"Is  there,  then,  so  much  of  dan^cer  in  the  descent?^ 

"Not  if  a  man^s  head  be  steady  and  his  hand  firm;  but  he  must  have  both,  and  a 
stout  heart  to  guide  them,  or  the  journey  is  not  over  pleasant    Art  thou  cool 
"enons^h  in  time  of  peril  to  remember  what  has  been  told  thee  for  thy  cuidanceT* 

*^  Yes;  I  hope  I  can  promise  so  much."  *    . 

"Then  thou  art  all  safe ;  so  eat  away,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Although  the  sailor's  words  had  stimulated  my  curiosity  in  the  highest  degree. 
I  repressed  every  semblance  of  the  feeling,  and  ate  ray  supper  with  a  welt-f^i^ed 
appearance  of  easy  indifference,  while  he  questioned  me  about  the  hopes  of  the 
Bourbon  party  in  their  secret  machinations,  with  a  aearcJiing"  ifiquisiiivenewt  that 
oflen  nearly  baffled  all  my  ingenuity  in  reply. 

''Ah,  par  St.  Denis!"  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ''I  see  well  thou  haat  small  hopet 
now;  and  in  truth  I  feel  as  thou  dost;  when  Grcor^e  Cadoudaland  his  brave  fellows 
failed,  where  are  we  to  look  for  success?    I  mind  well  the  night  he  sapped  here." 

"Here^saidyou?" 

/'Ave,  where  vou  sit  now,  on  the  same  seat;  there  was  an  English  ofScer  with 
him;  he  wore  a  blue  uniform,  and  sat  yonder,  beneath  that  fishing-net — the  others 
were  hid  along  the  shore.'' 

"  Was  it  here  they  landed,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  at  the  Falaise:  there  is  not  another  spot  to  land  on  for  miles 
aIon£^  the  coasL"  The  old  sailor  then  began  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  ar- 
rivalof  Qeorge  and  his  accomplices  from  England,  and  told  how  they  had  ont  by 
one  scaled  the  cliifi  by  means  oi  a  cord,  well-known  in  these  parts,  called  the 
"smuggler's  rope."  ''Thou  shalt  see  the  spot  now,'*  added  he,  "for  there^the 
signal  yonder."  He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  an  old  ruined  tower,  which  crowned 
a  cliff  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  from  a  loop-hole  in  which  I  could  see  a  braach 
of  ivy  waving  as  though  moved  by  the  wind. 

"And  what  may  that  mean?" 

"The  cutter  is  m  sight— as  the  wind  is  offshore,  she'll  be  able  to  come  in  close 
to-night  Indeed,  if  it  blew  from  the  westward*  she  dared  hot  venture  nearer,  nor 
thou  either  go  down  to  meet  her — so,  now  let's  be  moving." 

About  twenty  minutes'  walking  brought  us  to  the  old  signal-tower,  on  lookiof 
from  the  window  of  which  I  beheld  the  sea  splashing  full  three  hundred  feet  be- 
neath. The  dark  rocks,  fissured  by  time  and  weather,  were  abrupt  as  a  wall,  and 
in  some  places  even  overhung  th3  waves  that  rolled  heavily  below.  Masses  of 
tangled  sea- weed  and  shells,  whicn  lay  in  the  cretices  of  the  cliffs,  showed  where, 
la  times  of etorm^  the  wild  waters  were  thrown,  while  lower  down,  amid  frair- 
meata  of  rocks,  the  heavy  beams  aud  pVanV^  ol  %Yi\^7iT^VAd.  Tassels  surged  with 

eveFvmotion  of  the  tide.  .        .^        .,_..    *      .  ^  . 

"rou  can  see  the  cutter  now,"  said  the  savXoT.   '^'Yh^m^\AS^LWfflA«wt*%\«aiw 
■  the  moa;  but  ia  a  few  miautea  mote  ^e  sbaM  atexiet. 
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''I  amrnther  looking  Tor  the  pRthwny  doivn  this  Hold  clifl',"  replied  I,  as  I  straia- 
ed  iny  eyes  to  catch  domethino^  like  a  way  to  desRend  by, 

^Theii,  throw  thine  eyes  in  thisdircction,''^  lid  the  •.lilor,  as  he  pointed  straight 
down  beneath  the  window  of  the  tower.  ''Seesi  thou  th^t  chain  there?— wa1I« 
follow  it  a  little  farther,  and  thou  may'st  mark  a  piece  of  timber  jutting  from  tbl» 
rock." 

"Yea,  1  see  it  plainly." 

*^^ell,  (he  path  thou  askest  for  is  beneath  that  spar.  It  is  a  ^ood  rope  of  stout 
hemip,  and  has  carried  the  weight  of  many  a  brave  fellow  before  now." 

''The  8mu^«rier's  rope?** 

**The  jianie— art  afraid  to  venture,  now  thou  seest  the  place?"  • 

**YouMi  not  fmd  mc  so»  friend;  1  have  seen  danger  as  close  before  now,  and  did 
not  blink  it." 

**Mark  mo  well,  Ihen,"  said  he,  \vipng  his  hand  ort  my  arm.  "When  thoa 
reachest  that  rope,  thou  wilt  let  thyseH'cautiously  down  lo  a  small  projeutinff  point 
of  rock;  we  cannot  see  it  here,  but  thou  wilt  soon  discern  it  in  the  descent.  The 
rope  from  this^oes  no  further,  fur  that  spot  ia  ni^h  sixty  fathom  below  us.  FronH' 
thefice  the  cliti' slopes  sharply  down  about  thirty  or  forty  fcei-4iero  thou  must 
creep  cautiouFly,  for  the  mosa  is  dry  and  ^^lippery  at  this  season,  'til  thou  nearest 
the  edeer  Mark  me  well,  now— near  the  edge  thou'll  find  a  large  stone  fast-root- 
ed in  the  ground,  and  around  that  atiother  rope  is  fastened,  by  which  thou  ma^ est 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.    There  is  bufr  one  place  of  peril  in  the  wiioMk'' 

"The  slopinir  bank,  you  mean?-' 

"Yes;  that  bit  will  try  thy  nerve — remember,  if  thy  foot  slip,  there's  nothing  te^- 
stop  thy  lall—ihe  cliiTia  rounded  over  the  edge,  and  the  bhie  sea  beats  two  bun- 
*dred  feet  down  below  it — and  see,  look  yonder,  far  away  there — seest  thou  th*- 
twinkling,  an  of  a  small  star,  on  the  water?" 

"The  cutter  will  throw  up  a  rocket — will  she  not?" 

"A  rocket!"  repealed  he,  contemptuously — ^^i hat's  some  landsman's  story  tho« 
hast  been  listening  to.  A  rocket  would  bring  the  whole  fleet  of  boats  from  Tre^ 
port  on  her.  No,  no;  they  know  better  than  that—  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  fishing 
craft  is  all  they'll  dare  lo  show  but  see  how  steadily  it  burns  now — we  must  make 
the  signal  seawards." 

"Holloa,  Joseph,  a  light  there." 

A  bov's  voice  answered  from  (he  upper  part  of  the  tower — the  same  figure  who 
made  the  signal  towards  the  shore,  and  whose  presence  there  1  had  altogeiher 
forgotten;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  red  glare  on  the  rocks  below  showed  that  the 
old  man's  command  was  obeyei),  and  the  bearon  ligiited. 

"Ah!  they  see  it  already,"  cried  he,  triumphant'y,  pointing  seawards;  "they've 
extinguished  the  light  now,  but  will  show  it  again  from  time  to  time." 

"But  tell  me,  friend,  how  happens  it  that  the  marines  of  the  guard  who  line  thia 
coast  dp  not  perceive  these  signals?" 

**  And  who  tells  thee  that  they  do  not?  They  may  be  looking  as  we  are  now»at 
that  same  craft,  and  watchin<i  her  as  she  beats  inshore,  but  they,  know  better 
than  to  betray  us.  Aye,  mafoU  the  ^contreband'  is  better  than  the  government. 
Enough  lor  them,  if  they  catch  some  pour  English  uri^oner  now  andrhen,'aAd 
*  have  him  shot — that  contents  the  emperor,  as  they  call  him— and  bethinks  the  ser- 
vice all  that  is  brave  and  vij^ilant.  But  as  to  us— it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  fall  ia 
with  them — it  would  need  the  rook^^t  you  spoke  of  awhile  ago.  to  sliame  them  into> 
it  There,  look  again,  thou  secst  h=)w  far  in  shore  theyVe  made  already— the  eul* 
ter  is  stealing  fast  alon?  the  water.    Answer  the  signal,  Joseph." 

The  boy  replenished  the  fire  with  some  dry  wootl,  and  it  blazed  up  brilliantly, 
,  illuminatingthe  gray  cliffsand  dark  rocks  on  which  the  n^rhi  was  fast  falliug-^but 
'  leaving  ail  beyond  its  immediate  sfihcre  in  deepest  blackness. 

**  I  s'ee*not,  friend,  by  what  means  {  am  to  discover  this  sloping  cliS*,  much  leee» 
guide  my  way  along  it,"  said  L,  »is  1  gazed  over  tlie  precipice,  aiMi  tried  to  peaa* 
trate  the  arloomy  nbyes  hrlow  me. 

"  Thou'lt  have  the  moon  at  lull,  jn  less  than  two  hours,  and  if  thou'lt  take  % 
friend's  counsel,  thou'lt  have  a  nleep  ere  that  time— lay  thee  down  yonder  on  thoea 
raeher,  III  awake  thee  when  the  time  comes  for  it." 

The  rather  that  I  resolved  lo  obey  my  oM  guide  in  his  every  direction  than  from 
any  desire  for  slumber  at  such  a  ti  ne,  I  followed  hii*  advice,  and  threw  myself  full 
length  in  a  corner  of  the  tower.  In  the  perleetsritlneas  of  the  hour,  the  sea  alone 
was  heard,  sursring  in  slow  minute  peals  through  many  ad«*^«vN«tvVi«^>»'«^'«»«L 
the»>  gatiieri/ig  lor  trewh  effortsi  it  wweWed  aivlk  benv  a|i;iA:\tvi\  \Vvti  ^v^v>.^Ty>>a^^ 
pa&monsUe  far/.    Sach  sounds,  heard  in  the  aUeuGa  oS  \X\a  wiflJ^'^i^J^  ^^  ^5J?Si 
dmi^^aor  wma  their  joduaace  Jightaned  by  the  Vow,  mouow»wix»  tX»»^  «^>»»  ^" 
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■ail6r  who,  peated  in  a  corner,  be^n  to  repair  a  fishioi^-net,  as  he  bud^  himself 
some  ditty  ol  the  Kca. 

How  strangely  raine  tlic  thousrht  to  mv  mind  that  nil  the  peril  I  once  incurred 
to  reach  France,  tlie  Jioped-fur,  winhcd-tbr  land,  I  nhould  a^in  brave  to  escape 
from  itrt  fc:hore»».  Kvcry  dreuni  of  boyish  ambition  diKsipited — every  high  hope 
flown — I  was  rrturniM<r  to  my  country' as  noor  and  hinnbleas  I  left  it.  bntwitha 
heart  shorn  of  all  cntliuiiiiism  that  ^uve  lite  itR  colorin*;.  In  what  way  I  could 
shape  mv  future  rareer,  1  was  not  able  to  guc^;f' — a  vague  Icahiner  to  some  of 
Bn^lund'ri  distant  colonien.  some  new  world  beyond  the  seaK,  being  all  my  imagin- 
ation could  frairie  of  my  th^stitiy.  A  suddeti  tla.sh  of  li<^ht  illuminating  the  whole 
interior  of  the  tower,  utartled  me  from  my  musinc^s«  while  the  sailor  c-alled  out— 
**  Come,  wake  on.  friend,  the  cutter  is  standing  in  close,  and  a  signal  to  make 
haste  flying  from  her  mast.'* 

I  sprang  to  my  legn,  and  looked  out.  the  sea  was  all  freckled  with  the  moonlight, 
and  tlie  little  craft  rthoiie  like  silver,  as  the  bright  beams  glanced  on  her  white 
sails.  The  tall  rlifl'b  alone  preserved  their  gloom,  and  threw  a  dark  frowning  sha- 
dow over  the  waves  beneath  them. 

**  I  can  see  nothing  close  to  shore,'*  said  1,  pointing  to  the  dark  rocks  beneath 
the  window. 

**  Thou'lt  have  the  moon,  presently;  she's  rising  above  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
then  the  clifl's  are  clear  as  at  noonday.  So,  make  haste^  strap  on  that  knapsack 
on  your  shoulder,  high  up,  mind — and  give  thine  arms  lull  play.  That's  it;  now 
'festen  thy  shoes  over  all.  Thou  wcrt  not  about  to  wear  them,  surely."  said  he. 
in  a  tone  almost  derisive.  ^  Take  care,  in  keeping  from  the  face  of  the  rock«  not 
to  sway  the  rope;  it  wears  the  cx)rdage — and  above  all,  mind  wellwhen  thou  reach- 
eit  the  cliff  below.  Let  not  thy  hold  go  before  thou  hast  well  felt  thy  footing. 
See,  the  moon  is  up  already." 

As  he  spoke,  a  va«it  sheet  of  yellow  light  seemed  to  creep  over  the  whole  (aee  of 
the  precipice,  displaying  every  crag  andt  projection,  and  making  everv  spot  of  ver- 
dure or  rock  brilliant  incolor;  while,  many  a  fathom  down  below,  the  heavjr  waves 
'were  seen  now  rising  in  all  their  majestic  swell,  now  pouring  back  in  their  thou- 
sand cataracts  from  every  iiFsurc  in  the  precipice.  So  terribly  distinct  did  each 
4ibject  show,  so  dreadfully  was  eachdintance  marked,  Kelt  that  alt  its  former 
gloom  and  darkness  were  not  one-half  so  thrilling  as  that  moonlight  splendor. 

•*  Labov.up.Maric  guard  thee  now!"  said  the  old  seaman, as  he  wrungmy  hand 
in  bis  strong  fingers.  '*  Be  steady  and  cool  of  head,  and  there  is  ho  danger,  and 
look  not  downwards,  till  thou  hast  got  accustomed  to  the  cliff.'' 

As  he  said  this,  he  opened  a  small  door  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  stair,  and  pan- 
ini?  through  himself,  desired  me  to  follow.  I  did  so.  and  now  found  myself  on  a 
narrow  ledge  of  rock,  directly  over  the  crag;  below,  at  about  ten  leet,  lay  the 
chain,  to  which  the  rope  was  attached,  and  to  reach  it  was  not  the  least  perilous 
part  of  the  undertaking;  but  in  this  I  was  aBk>isted  by  the  old  man,  who,  passing  a 
rope  through  a  massive  iron  staple,  gradually  lowered  nie,  till  my  head  came  op- 
posite the  chain. 

**  Thou  hast  it  now/'  cried  he,  as  he  saw  mc  disengage  one  hand  and  grasp  the 
iron  links  firmly. 

"Yes— all  safe !    Good-bye,  friend — good  bye." 

"Wait  yet,"  cried  he  again.  Let  not  go  the  cord  before  thou  thinkest  a  min- 
ute or  so.  1  have  known  more  than  one  change  his  mind  when  he  felt  himselt 
■where  thou  art." 

**  Mine  is  made  up.    Farewell!" 

"Stay,  stay!"  shouted  he  rapidly.  *' See  thou  hast  forgotten  this  purse  on  the 
rock  here.    Wait,  and  I  will  lower  it  with  a  cord." 

By  this  time  I  had  grasped  the  chain  firmlv  with  both  hands,  and  with  the 
resolve  of  one  who  felt  life  def)end  on  his  own  firmness,  1  began  the  descent.  The 
old  man's  voice,  as  he  muttered  a  prayer  for  my  safetv.  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  at  length  it  ceased  to  reach  my  ears  altogether.  Then,  lor  the  first  time,  did 
my  heart  sink  within  me.  The  words  of  one  human  being,  fgffnt  and  broken  by 
distance,  suggested  a  sense  of  sympathy  which  nerved  my  courage  and  braced  my 
arm;  but  the  dreary  silence  that  followed,  only  broken  by  the  booming  of  the  sea 
below,  was  awful  beyond  measure. 

Hand  below  hand  1  went,  the  space  seeming  never  to  lessen,  as  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  catch  the  cliff  where  the  first  rope  ended.  Time,  as  in  some  fearful  dream, 
seemed  protracted  to^-ears  long;  and  1  already  anticipated  the  moment  when,  mr 
handa  woald  relinquish  their  hu\d,  at\d\  tiLViow\>i  Vk^  (^«L«.Wd  w^ou  the  dark  rocks 
below.     The  very  sea-birds  winch  \  RlarVXeA  \u  u\>}  ^^vw«cv\.  n*\v^^^  \^\»A  ims      - 
Med,  piercing  the  air  with  their  ehrWYcnes,  fiuOiBLA  x^'xiftVaNNKj^v^w  ^w«^,  V^wsn^    \ 
riiead,  iho frowning  cliff  beelied  darV\:f\he\oy?,^^^V^-^^>a^^^^'^««M^^  ^ 
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stretch,  from  whose  black  abysR  arose  the  wild  sounds  of  beating  waves.  Mtre 
than  once,  too«  I  thought  that  the  rope  had  given  way  above,  and  that  I  was  ac- 
tually falling  through  tlie  air,  and  held  my  breath  in  horror;  then,  again,  the  idea 
flashed  upon  me  that  death,  inevitable  death,  awaited  me,  and  1  landed  in  the 
flinging  billows  I  could  hear  the  wild  shouts  ot  demons  rejoicing  over  my  doom. 
Through  all  these  maddening  visions,  the  instinct  to  ])re6crve  my  life  iield  its 
strong  pway,  and  I  clutched  the  knotted  rope  with  the  eager  grasp  ofa  drowiinig 
nian,  when  6U(!denly  I  ielt  my  foot  strike  a  rock  beneath,  and  then  discovered  1 
was  on  the  clitl' of  which  the  sailor  had  told  me. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  sense  of  security  imparted  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  my  heart, 
and  I  uttered  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  my  safety;  but  the  fearful  conviction  of 
greater  danger  a?;  suddenly  succeeded.'  The  rope  I  had  so  longtru.sted  terminated 
here:  the  end  hung  listlessly  on  the  rook;  and  thence  to  the  brow  of  the  rlifl'  no- 
thing remained  to  afford  a  grip  save  the  short  moss  and  the  dried  ferns,  witliered 
with  the  sun.  The  surface  of  this  f  rijrhttal  ledge  sloped  rapidly  towards  the  edge, 
where  was  the  rock  around  which  the  rofh  was  tied. 

Fatia:ued  by  my  exertion,  I  sat  down  on  the  moss-grown  cliff,  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  sea j  along  which  the  cutter  came,  proudly  dashing  the  apray  from  her 
bows,  and  bending  gracefully  with  every  wave.  She  was  standiiig  fearlessly  in, 
for  the  wind  was  off  the  land;  and,  as  she  swept  along,  I  could  have  fancied  her 
directly  beneath  nay  very  feet. 

Arousing:  myselffrom  the  momentary  stupor  of  my  'faculties,  I  began  to  creep 
down  the  cliff,  but  so  slippery  had  the  verdure  become  by  heat,  that  1  could  bareljr 
sustainmyself  by  graspinff  the  very  earth  with  my  fingers.  A  loud  ** Holloa!'' 
was  shouted  from  the  cralt,  and  arose  in  many  an  echo  around  me.  I  tried  to  re* 
ply,  but  could  not.  A  second  cheer  saluted  me,  but  I  did  not  endeavour  to  answer 
It.  The  moment  was  full  of  peril:  I  had  come  to  the  last  spot  which  offered  a  hold, 
and  below  me,  at  some  feet,  lay  the  rock,  hanging,  as  it  were,  over  the. precipice. ' 
It  seemed  to  me  as  though  a  s^a-bfrd's  weight  might  have  sent  it  thundering  ioto 
the  denth  beneath.  The  moon  was  on  it,  and  I  could  see  the  rope  coiled  twice 
around  it,  and  knotted  carefully.  .What  would  I  have  given  in  that  terrible  mm* 
ute  for  one  tufl  of  grass,  one  slender  bough,  even  to  have  sustained  my  weight  for 
a  second  or  two,  until  I  should  grasp  the  cord!  But  none  was  there.  A  louder 
cry  from  the  cutter  now  rang  in  my  ears,  and  the  dreadful  thought  of  destruction 
now  flashed  ob  me.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  rock  to  measure  the  plac^  aod  then, 
turning  with  my  face  towards  the  clifl,  I  suffered  myself  to  slip  down  wards.  At  first 
I  went  slowly,  then  faster  and  faster!  My  head  reeled.  I  uttered  a  cry,  and,  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  threw  out  my  hands.  They  caught  the  rope.  Knot  after  knot  slip- 
ped past  my  lingers  in  the  descent  ere  my  senses  became  sufficiently  clear  to  know 
what  was  occurring;  but  even  then  the  instinct  of  sell-preservation  was  stronger 
than  reason,  for  I  afterwards  learned  from  the  boat's  crew  with  what  skill  I  guided 
myself  along  the  face  of  the  clitf,  avoiding  every  difficulty  of  the  jagged  rocks,  and 
tracking  my  way  like  the  most  experienced  ciimbejr. 

I  stood  upon  a  broad  flat  rock,  over  which  white  sheets  of  foam  were  dashing. 
O,  how  I  loved  to  see  them  curling  on  luy  feet !  I  could  liave  kissed  the  bright 
water  on  which  the  moonbeams  sported  for  the  moment  of  danger  was  passed. 
The  shadow  of  a  dreadful  death  had  moved  from,my  ^oul.  What  cared  I  now  for 
the  boihng  surf  that  toiled  and  fretted  about  me!  The  dangers  of  the  deep  were 
as  nothmg  to  that  I  escaped  from,  and  when  the  cutter's  boat  came  bounding  to- 
wards me,  I  minded  not  the  ofl-repeated  warnings  of  the  sailors,  but.  plunging  in. 
I  dashed  towards  her  onra  retreating  wave,  and  was  dragged  on  board  almost 
lifeless  from  niy  struggles. 

The  red  glare  of  the  signal-fire  was  blazing  from  the  old  tower  as  we  got  under 
way.  I  felt  my  eyes  riveted  on  it  as  I  lay  on  the  deck  of  the  little  vessel,  which 
now  stood  out  to  sea  in  gallant  style.  It  was  my  last  look  of  France,  and  so  I  ielt 
it. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 


THE  LANDING. 


With  the  crew  ofthe  cotter  I  had  little  inlercoMTftc.    TVct^  ^"^^^^^V^LS^ 
that  hybrid  race,  neither  French  nor  English,  who  VoWo'w^A  xYve  ^^"^w  SStfw 
amugglerg,  aod  were  (rue  to  nothiDi?  save  iheir  oyiu  invett^X'a-     ^-^"^       ^^^^ 
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otmrfie.  il I -ff  attired  fHlow  in  no  mpert  enpenor  to  the  others,  leiparely  jienind 
the  letter  De  BenuvniB  ^ave  me  on  my  deiiarture;  then  teariii«^  it  slowly « threw 
the  i>lpct»8  into  the  fire. 

"WhHt,  then,  is  ihis?"  B«id  he,  taking  up  a  tiealed  packet,  which  I  now,  for  the 
first  lime,  perceived  wan  fiirtcned  to  n  y  knap^ark.  **It  seems  meant  for  me.— 
Look  al  the  ad « 1  re iw:-' Jacques  Cloqneite.'  on  board  the  *Rou;ye  Galant;' "  and  fto 
aayinir,  h»*  hri)ke  the  seal,  and  bcni  over  the  contents. 

'Oh!"  cried  he.  in  a  voice  nt'tritmi  pliant  delight.  *'thip  is  a  prize  worth  having— 
the  Eriirlish  Hi<rnal  hook;"  und  he  held  up  theJittle  volume  which  Paul  Dupont  had 
rcwned  Irom  the  'Fawn.' 

**How  came  it  here?"  said  I,  horror-struck  at  the  loss  the  poor  sailor  had  sus- 
tained. 

"Old  Martin  of  the  *Star'  telTs  me  he  strfle  it  from  a  marine  of  the  fCO^Lrd^  and 
that  it  cost  him  twenty-four  fluiiks  of  his  best  Pomard  before  thu  lellow  and  tuM 
com|)anionb  were  drunk  enou<rh  ro  mako|(he  ihel>  practicable." 

I  remembered  at  once  the  ea?erneMS  ol  the  landlord  for  my  departure,  and  the 
hurried  anxiety  of  bis  ivish  thiit  inornins^  mi<;ht  find  me  miles  off  on  my  journey, 
as  welt  {IS  the  care  he  bestowed  on  strapping  my  knapsack,  and  saw  hiow  all  had 
occurred. 

*i  knew  most  of  them  already."  continued  the  skipper,  "but  here  is  one  will 
serve  our  turn  well  now.  ^he  very  thins  we  wanted,  for  it  saves  all  delay  and 
■toppa^.  That  fla?  is  the  sicrnal  for  admiralty  disimtclies,  which  are  often  brought 
by  small  craU  like  ours,  when  ihcjr  can't  spare  cruisers.  We'll  soon  rig^it  out 
you^ll  see,  and  run  down  channel  with  all  our  canvas  set." 
'  He  went  aft  as  he  ppoke.  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  cutter's  head  was  directed 
•traiffht  towards  the  Rn^Iieh  coast,  while,  crowding'  on  more  sail,  she  seemed  Co 
fly  ihrou?h  the  water. 

The  cheerins:  freshness  of  the  sea-breeze,  the  sense  of  dan<rer  past,  the  hope  of 
escaiie,  all  combining',  raised  my  spirits  and  elevated  my  roui'age;  but  through  aU 
I  felt  irripved,  beyond  measure,  at  the  loifs  of  |H>or  Paul  DuponL  The  prize  the 
honest  fellow  valued  next  to  life  itself,  if  not  above  it,  taken  from  him  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  exultation.  Beskles.  1  could  not  help  fe^lin^  that  suspicion  must 
llsrht  on  me  from  my  sudden  disappearance:  and  my  mdi^nation  was  deep  to  think 
how  such  an  imputation  would  tarnish  the  honor  of  that  service  I.  grloried  in  ao 
much.  Ho»/  far  may  sach  a  calumny  spread?  thouj»ht  I.  How  many  lips  may 
repeat  the  tnle,  and  none  be  able  to  deny  it!  Deep  at*  was  my  regret  at  the  bnire 
Breton's  loss,  my  anger  tor  its  consequencres  was  still  deeper;  and  •  would  williiie- 
\^  have  periled  all  my  hope  of  reaching  England  to  have  been  able  to  restore  tOK 
book  into  Paul's  own  hand. 

These  feelinsfs  did  not  lend  to  draw  me  closer  in  intimacy  with  the  skipper, 
whose  pleasure  at  the  acquisition  was  only  heightened  by  the  subttet^  of  its  ac- 
complishment, and  seemed  never  so  hapnv  as  when  repeating  some  fragment  of 
the  landlord's  letter,  antl  rejoicinsr  at  the  discomfiture  the  brave  soldier  must  have 
ezperienced  on  discovering  his  loss.  To  witness  the  gratification  a  coari«  natare 
faels  in  some  unworthy  but  sucressfnl  action,  is  the  heaviest  penalty  an  honor* 
a^lemind  can  experience,  when,  unhappily,  iis  possessor  has  been  in  any  way  ao» 
cessory  to  the  result.  •  With  these  reflections  I  fell  ofl'  to  sleep,  and  never  wote 
till  the  brisflit  Kun  i;('a8  shining  over  the  white-cresled  water,  aLnd  the  craft  breait- 
ing  the  waves,  with  a  strong  breeze  «|xin  her  CAinvas. 

As  we  held  on  down  channel,  we  rnissed  several  ships  of  war  beating  up  for 
Spithead;  but  our  blue  buntins,  curiously  streaked  with  white,  was  a  signal  which 
allack  iowlt!d«:ed  an  I  none  ventured  to  retard.  Tiius  paased  the  first  day.  As 
night  was  falling,  we  beheld  the  Needles  on  our  leejemd,  with  a  freahening  breeze, 
bdd  on  our  course. 

A  seconcl  morning  broke,  and  now  the  sea  was  covered  with  the  white  sails  of  a 
Tiagnificent  fleet,  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  At  least  so  the  skipper  pronounced 
jt.  It  wap.  indeed,  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  mighty  vessels  obeying  the  signals 
Df  the  flair  dhip,  and  shaping  their  course  through  the  blue  water,  as  if  instinct 
wiih  life  and  reason.  They  were  far  seaward  of  us,  however;  for  now  we  hug- 
ged the  land,  as  the  skipper  was  only  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  land  meunob- 
srrvfd,  belnrc  he  proceeded  on  his  own  more  immedmte  enterprise,  the  smug- 
gling ofaome  hogflheads  of  brandy  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Leit  10  my  own  thoughts,  the  memories  of  niy  past  life.  I  dreamed  away  the 

hours  uncons4M0UBlv,  and,  as  the  time  sped  on,  1  knew  not  oP  its  flight.    Some 

sirans'e  Sai7  seen  afar  ofl,  wovi\i\,  w  ivv\  \v\»Vtvwv^^TtN\\^^  tcv>i  ^w^wivon;  but  it  was  a 

^^re  momentary  e fleet,  and  \  \c\\  back  \u\o  TOk>^  u\v\«\x\«E^«k*\\\^w«.Vv>iwp>j  Va,\\sb«u. 

-  iiiterruplecf.     As  I  look  back  uponVVwa  vo>»«^«twj^^ttf\ei>Xv\Y^^ 
wiM jii^hioh its  houra were va»«e^^ twkWkiUasi  v\ai^x>aaBkVtt»Awi 
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our  lives  ar<*  (Ij^Hiinod  to  sustain  the  part  which  niirht  porfornriP  in  our  dully  ex- 
iistonr.e,  aiul  hy  ihoir  ini>rw)t()iiy  t-oiitrihute  to  iha!  reru'wal  of  fricrjry  and  viir'or  so 
GSc^eriiiitl  aficr  tiiiu'sofhOior  arid  exertion.  It  peems  to  me  a»«  ihoiiirh  ihc  |)o>\cr 
of  exertion  past  1  wixn  re^uiniiiji  in  reptand  repose  the  power  lor  luturc  exertion, 
and  I  canvARised  everv  m'tot'the  pai«t,  to  leuch  nie  iiioreofiny  own  heart,  and  to  in- 
vtriict  me  lor  niy  guidance  in  life  alier. 

"You  can  land  now,  whenever  you  please/'  paid  the  skipper  to  me,  ai«by  a  faint 
ip^on-li^rht  we  moved  along  the  wuvcless  scii;  "we  can  put  you  ashore  at  any  mo- 
Mnt  here." 

1  started  with  as  much  surpripe  ap  though  the  thought  had  never  occurred  to  me, 
and  without  rei)lyin<;,  1  leaned  over  the  hiilwark,  and  pazedat  the  lUiut  shadowf 
ol  tall  heanlandH.  about  three  inileK  di'ptant. 

'•How  do  you  cjill  that  bluff  yonder?"  said  I  carelessly. 

'•Wirklow  HcMd." 

"Wirklow  Head!"  Ireland!"  cried  I.  with  a  thrill  of  ecstacy  my  heart  had  not 
felt  for  many  a  day  before.  '*Yefi.  yep;  land  me  there,  now,  at  once,*'  said  1,  as  a 
thousand  t bought t«  came  ruRhi  ig  to  my  mind— and  hopes  too  vague  for  utterance, 
but  palpable  enough  to  cheriph. 

With  the  speed  .their  calling  teaches,  the  crew  lowered  the  boat,  and  as  I  took 
mv  plare  in  thi>  Ptern,  piilled  vigorously  towards  the  phore.  As  the  swift  bark 
glided  alonp:  on  the  pinillow  pea,  I  could  prarce  restrain  my  im|Hilience,  from 
springing  out  ami  rub-hirig  on  land.  Without  family  or  friend— without  one  to 
welcome  or  meet  me.     ISiil  it  was  home — the  oiilv  hoihe  I  ever  had. 

The  sharp  keel  grated  on  the  beach;  it^  pound  vinrated  within  my  heart — I  jump- 
ed on  phore — a  lew  words  of  parting,  and  the  men  barked  their  tuir** — the  boat 
slipped  fast  throu^rh  the  water.  The  cutter,  ir.n.  i^ot  upeedilv  under  weigh  again, 
and  I  wari  alone.  Then  the  lull  torrent  ol  my  feelings  found  ihtir  chanricl,  and  I 
burst  int«>  tearn.  OhI  they  were  not  tears  of  porrow — neither  were  they  the  out- 
pouringK  of  excessive  joy— they  were  the  utterance  of  a  lieart  loaded  with  its  own 
unrelieved  grielti.  which  now  found  isymftalhy  on  touching  the  very  Koil  of  home. 
Ireland,  my  own  dear  native  count rv.  would  be  to  me  a  place  of  kindred  and  fiim- 
ily — Jind  1  fell  upon  my  knecp,  and  ble8se<l  it. 

Following  a  little  path.  which*led  slant  iiiL^ly  up  the  cliff,  I  reached  the  top  as  6nr 
was  beif  inning  to  break,  and  gained  a  view  of  the  comitry.  The  range  of  swell- 
ing hills,  dulled  with  cottages  and  waving  with  wood — the  fieldp  of  that  emerald 
green  one  nees  not  in  Mther  landi» — the  hedge-rows  bounding;  the  little  farms-— all 
so  unlike  the  sprejiding  plains  of  France,  struck  inf  with  delight — and  it  was  with 
a  rapture  of  happineijis  1  called  the  land  my  country. 

Directing  my  stejis  towards  Dublin,  I  set  out  at  a  good  pace,  but  following  a 
path  whicii  letl  near  the  clitic, in  prefere.ice  to  ihe  hi<rh  roiid — for  1  waH  well  aware 
that  my  appearance  and  dretss  would  expose  me  to  curiosity,  and  perhaps  subject 
me  to  more  serious  annoyance.  My  firnt  object  was  lo  learn  some  news  of  my 
brother — for,  although  the  ties  of  atiec  ion  hml  been  loner  pincc  severed  between 
Ufl,  those  of  blood  Ptill  remained! — and  1  wishe^l  lo  hear  of— and  it  mighthe — to  tee 
him  once  more.  For  some  miles,  I  had  kept  my  eyes  directed  towards  a  little 
cabin,  which  crowned  a  cliff  thai  hangover  the  sea,  and  this  1  reached  at  laiti 
somewhat  wearied  and  hungry. 

As  I  followed  a  little  fool-path  which  conducted  to  the  door,  a  fierce  terrier  rush- 
ed out,  lia  as  if  to  attack  me,  but  was  immediately  restrained  by  the  voice  of  a  man 
within,  calling,  "Down.  Vicksey — liown,  you  baste" — ^aod  the  same  moment »4t 
■tout,  middle-aged  man  appeared  at  ttie  door. 

*'  Don't  be  afeard,  sir,  she's  not  wicked— but  we're  unused  to  ptrangers  dowD 
here." 

**  I  should  tliink  so,  friend,  from  my  path,"  said  T,  throwing  a  glance  at  the  nar^ 
row  foot-way  I  had  followed  for  some  miles,  over  hill  and  precipice — '  but  I  am  un- 
acquainted wiili  the  country,  and  was  looking  out  lor  some  house  where  1  might 
obtain  a  breakfast." 

"  There's  a  town  about  three  miles  down  yonder,  and  a  fine  inn,  I'm  touldisir,** 
replied  he,  as  he  i-crutini/.c-l  my  a|/pearance  with  a  phrewd  eye— *'  bui  if  1  miglit 
makepobould.  maybe  you'd  as  lief  not  go  there — ^iind  perhaps  you'd  take  share  oi 
what  wv.  have  here  ?" 

'*  Willingly,"  said  I.  accepting  the  hoppitjible  offer,  as  freely  as  it  was  made,  and 
entering  the  cabin  at  once. 

A  good-featured  coimtry  woman  ami  some  youns:  e\\\V\rev\vioT^  »t^\.oA^V^\s^^ 

where  a  hr^e  fwVh  of  potatoes,  and  fome  fros\\  1\»\a  v^ere,  »v\wV\\\^ — \v\\>\^^  ^^v*^ 

mt'fk  ocrapvimr  the  miihUc  rS  the  board.    The  wou\svuVv\u*\vv^  v\*  *^^^_J^*?^^ 

Aer  huehand  hml  invited  Si  gen\\em.\n  to  parmVeoV  \V\*  \\uu\\A«i  vi\«va^''— ^^^  ^^^ - 

eat  fellow  cared  little  for  the  simple  fare  he  ottered  yi\iti  %q  ^ioo^«^t«^^«*^ 
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ed  my  cliair  b€^=idc  his  own.'  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  roore  anxious  for  hii 
^ef«t'd  comi'ort,  than  carins^  what  iniprcBsion  he  himself  might  make  upon  him. 

Af>cr  some  jKiFbin^  words  ahout  (he  season,  and  the  state  of  the  tides— ibr  my 
host  was  a  finhcrinaii— I  turned  the  conversation  on  the  political  condtiion  of  the 
country,  avowin^:  frankly  that  I  had  heen  for  some  years  absent. and  wsts  io^noraat 
of  what  had  occurred  mean  time.  *'  'Twan  that  same  1  was  tbinkin>;,  sir,"  said 
he.  rcplyiu)^  to  the  first,  and  not  the  latter  i)art  of  my  remark.  **  When  [  mjt 
your  honor's  face,  and  the  Ijcard  you  wore,  1  said  to  myself,  you  wor  a  Frei|i{|- 
man.*' 

**  You  mistook  tlierc.  then— I  am  your  countryman— but  have  .passed  a  good 
mam'  years  in  France." 

"  Fightin?  for  Bone/  /"  said  he.  as  his  eyes  opened  wide  with  surprise  to  behold 
one  actually  before  him  who  might  h^ve  served  under  Napoleoq. 

*  Yes,  my  ^jood  friend— even  so — 1  was  in  the  army  of  the  emperor." 

*'  Tare  and  ages !  then,  are  they  coming  over  here  now  ?"  cried  he,  almost  gasp- 
ing in  his  eagerness. 

"  So.  no,*'  replied  1,  gravely ;  "  and  be  thankful,  too,  for  it,  for  your  own  and  your 
children's  sakes.  that  you  see  not  a  war  raging  in  the  fields  and  cities  of  your 
native  land.  Be  assured,  whatever  wrongs  you  sufl'err— I  will  not  dispute  their 
^istence — for,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
^biit  whatever  they  may  be,  you  can  pay  too  dearly  for  their  remedy." 

*  But  sure  they'd  be  on  our  side— wouldn't  they  ?" 

"  Of  cour:!e  they  would  ;  but  think  you  that  they'd  fight  your  battles  without 
their  price  ?  Do;rou  believe  that  Frenchmen  so  love  you  here  that  ihe^'  would 
come  to  shed  thcfr  blood  in  your  cause,  without  their  own  prospect  of  advan- 

•    tag«?" 

"  They  hate  the  Ennplish,  Pre  tould,  as  bad  as  we  do  ourselves." 
''  They  do  so,  and  with  more  of  justice  for  their  hate;  but  that  dislike  might  suf- 
fice to  cause  a  war — it  never  would  reward  it.  No,  no.  I  know  something  of  the 
spirit  of  French  conquest — I  glory  in  the  bravery  and  the  heroism  that  accomplifth 
it ;  but  I  never  wish  to  see  my  own  country  at  the  mercy  of  France.  Whose  sol- 
dier would  you  become,  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  landed  here  to-morrow?  His. 
Whose  uniform  would  you  wear — whose  musket  carry — whose  pay  receire — 
whose  orders  obey  ?  His,  and  his  only.  And  how  lon*!^,  think  you,  would  your 
services  be  liinifcd  to  home?  What  should  prevent  yonr  being  sent  away  to  Egypt, 
to  Polandi,  or  to  Russia?  Ho>v  much  favor  would  an  Irish  deserter  receive  from 
a  French  Court-martial,  think  you?  No,  good  friend,  while  you  have  this  warm 
roof  to  shelter  you.  and  that  broad  sea  is  open  for  your  industry  and  toil,  never 
wish  for  forcis:n  aid  to  assist  you." 

I  saw  thiit  the  poor  fellow  was  discouraged  by  mv  words,  and  grndaally  led  him 
to  speak  of  those  evils  for  whose  alleviation  he  looked  to  France.  To  my  surprise* 
however,  he  descanted  less  on  political  grievances  than  those  which  afl'ect  the 
well-being  of  the  country  socially.  It  was  not  the  restriction  on  libertv  of  which 
he  comi^lained,  bur  poverty.  It  was  not  the  severiu-  of  a  government,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  encouragement  to  industry — tlie  neglect  or  the  poor — which  afliicted  him. 
England  was  no  longer  the  tyrant.  The  landlord  had  taken  her  place :  still,  witk 
the  pertinacityof  ignorance,  he  visited  all  the  wrongs  on  that  land,  from  which 
originally  his  first  misfortunes  came,  and  with  perverse  ingenuity  would  endeavor 
to  trace  out  every  hardship  he  suffered  as  arising  from  the  ill-will  and  hatred  the 
Saxon  bore  him.  It  wa?  easy  to  perceive  that  the  arguments  he  used  were  not  of 
his  own  dev  jsing ;  they  hjid  been  supplied  by  others,  in  whose  opinion  he  had  confi- 
dence ;  and  though  valueless  and  weak  in  reality,  to  him  they  were  a  It-convincing 
and  unanswerable — not  the  less,  perhaps,  that  ihey  ofiTered  that  value  to  self-loyc 
which  comes  from  attributing  any  evils  we  endure  to  causes  outside  and  independ- 
ent of  ourselves.  These,  confronted  with  extravagant  ho|)es  of  what  would  en- 
sue, should  national  independence  be  established,  formed  his  rode ;  and,  however 
refuted  on  each  point,  a  certain  conviction,  too  deeply  laid  to  be  djsturbed  by  anv 
opposing  force,  remained;  and  in  his  "  Well,  well, God  knows  best,  and  maybe  we'll 
have  better  luck  yet,'-  you  could  perceive  that  he  was  inaccessible  to  any  appeal, 
except  from  the  quarter  which  minif^tered  to  his  discontent  and  disnllection. 

One  thing  was  clear  to  mc,  from  all  he  said,  tliat  if  the  spirit  of  open  resistance 

no  longer  existed  towards  England,  it  was  replaced  by  as  dcierniined  and  hb  ran- 

coroutf  hatred — a  brooding,  ill-omened  dislike  had  succeeded,  to  the  full  as  hosiile, 

an  J  far  lean  ea  sily  subd  ued.   How  \t  w  ovM  ewi\— \\\\^v\\^t  xwvW  lon^-li  ngering  fear 

whkh  wastes  the  energies  aud  saps  vY\c6VTei\g>)tvo^CkV^^\.\^,w\\\>^\^vi\\^v:\^<t. 

"Vi7  war — the  prospect  was  eqviaWy  tuvwomb,  va  v    *     ^x     ^      *  *^ 

W/v  pondering  on  these  things,!  parXc A mjlVYi m;^  ^^  W^xJ^^rmri^^ 
</*  the  capital.    If  my  cQnver«il\oam\Yx\te\tukYwaasi\»A  \«i^\.mi6^  w 
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what  of  the  Slate  of  feeling  then  current  in  Ireland,  it  also  conveyed  another  and 
very  ditlerent  lesson :  it  enabled  me  to  take  some  account  of  the  change  years  had 
eficcled  in  my  own  sentiments.  As  a  boy,  hig h-fi'own,  vague  and  unsettled  ideas 
of  natioDiil  liberty  and  independence  had  made  me  look  to  France  as  the  emanci- 
pator of  Earope.  As  a  man,  I  knew  that  the  lust  of  conquest  had  extinguiahad 
the  love^of  freedom  in  Frenchmen,  that  they  who  trusted  to  her  did  but  exchange' 
the  dominion  of  their  old  roasters  for  the  tyranny  of  a  new  one ;  while  such  nm 
boldly  stepped  forward  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  found  that  there  was  neitliBr 
mercy  nor  compassion  for  the  conquered. 

I  had  seen  the  Austrian  prisoners  and  the  Russian  led  captive  throuich  the 
streets  of  Paris— I  had  witnessed  the  great  capital  of  Prussia  in  its  day  of  moarn- 
ing  after  Jena-^and  all  my  idolatry  for  the  general  scarce  balanced  my  horror  of 
the  emperor,  whose  vengeance  had  smitten  two  nations  thus  heavily :  and  I  said 
within  my  heart— may  my  countrymen,  whatever  be  their  day  of  need,  never 
an  alliance  with  despotic  France. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


A  CHARACTER  OF  '*  OLO  OUBLIN." 


It  was  about  nine  o'clock  of  a  oalm  summer  evening  as  I  entered  Dublin ;  nearijr 
the- same  hour  at  which,  ?ome  ten  years  before,  I  had  approached  that  city— *poor. 
houseless,  friendless ;  and  still  was  I  the  same.  In  that  ^reat  capital  of  my  coun- 
try I  had  not  one  to  welcome  me — not  one  who  would  rejoice  at  my  coming,  or  fbel 
any  interest  in  my  fortunes.  This*  indeed,  was  loneliness— utter  solitude.  StUHf 
there  be  something  wUch  weighs  heavily  on  the  heart  in  the  isolation  of  one  UIdb 
me*  there  is  a  proportionate  sense  of  independence  of  his  fellow-man  that  sustauw 
the  courage,  and  gives  energy  to  the  will.  I  felt  this  as  I  mixed  with  the  crowds 
that  thronged  the  streets,  and  shrunk  not  from  the  inquisitive  glances  which  my 
questionable  appearance  excited  as  I  passed. 

Though  coDsulcrable  changes  hadf  taken  place  in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital 
since  I  had  seen  it  last,  the  leading  thoroughfares  were  just  as  I  remembered  them; 
and  as  I  walked  along  Dame-street,  and  one  by  one  each  familiar  object  caught  my 
eve,  I  could  almost  have  fancied  the  long  interval  since  I  had  been  there  oefora 
like  a  mere  dreeun.  National  physiognomy,  too,  has  a  strange  efi'ect  on  him  who 
has  been  long  abMsent  from  his  country.  Each  face  you  meet  seems  weli-knowiu 
The  traits  of  features  to  which  the  eye  was  once  so  well  accustomed,  awoke  a 
memory  of  individuals,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  most  difiicult  task  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  acquaintance  and  the  passing;  stranger.  This  I  experienced  every  miH 
meot ;  and  at  length,  as  I  stood  gazing  on  the  space  before  the  Bank,  and  cailiqg' 
to  mind  the  last  scene  I  witnessed  there,  a  tall,  strongly-built  man  brushed  cloio 
past  me»  and  then,  turning  round,  fixed  a  steady  and  searching  look  on  me.  As  E 
returned  his  stare,  a  sudden  thought  flashed  upon  me  that  I  had  seen  the  face  be* 
fore,  but  where,  how,  and  when,  1  could  not  call  to  mind;  and  thus  we  stood  silent- 
ly confronting  each  other  for  some  minuies. 


■ome- 
where  in  the  neighborhood,  exists  still."' 

'*It  does.  sir.  but  it  has  changed  proprietors  several  times  since  you  knew  it,"  re- 
plied he,  significantly.  ''Thenduse  is  yonder,  where  you  see  that  large  lamp.  I 
perceive,  sir,  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  you  a  foreigner.  I  wish  you  good  even- 
mg;''  and,  again  saluting  me,  he  resumed  his  way.  • 

As  I  crossed  the  street  towards  the  hotel,  I  remarked  that  he  turned  as  u  t» 
watch  me,  and  1  became  more  than  ever  embarrased  as  to  who  he  might  be. 

The  doorway  ol'the  hotel  was  crowded  with  loungers  and  idlers  of  even  ^J 

from  the  loitering  man  about  town  to  the  ragged  ueviBVfciiAw— >wiV«^««i  '^' 

whaXeverdiepamy  of'condition  existed,  a  lone  of  the  mo^X  ^tc,e-^tA-«»»3  ^SSS 

SBtioa  prei-ailed.    The  newsman  interpolating,  amid  vYve  \o\xOl  ^xfliOVMW^"" 

oftAtf  laieat  tateUigeDce,  the  reply  to  the  obaervalu>u\)ea\d«Vvvii\.  -^ 

Oae  Sgure  was  cooMpicuoaa  ia  the  group.    He  waa  a.  aYyatV  awaxxwa.^*^ 
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'wiih  an  enormous  herid,  covered  with  n  fell  of  binrk  hair,  fallimp  in  niRSM»tepn 
hit  bark  and  on  Wii»  FhunhkriB.  A  imir  of  fierce,  fiery  blnck  eyei*  irlared  betiuth 
lits  heuvy  hrovvfi;  arui  n  lart;(%  rliick-lippeil  rimiith  moved  wi  h  Mil  the  |r)ib  eloquence 
of  hJ8  cliioB  HHii  ciilhnir.  Ktsirfiilly  dJKtoi-ted  ie^B  hihI  riub  feel  f^uve  to  lim  ^iia 
roIMn^  inntiod.  uliicli  adth'd  lo  ilie  HJn^ulai'ity  ol'  his  whole  Appearance. 

Terry  KfLniii  wan  iheii:ittht*  head  of  hin  walk  in  Dublin,  and  lo  his  capacious 
lun^pRiid  voliilije  iniiuur  iven^roniniiitcd  ilic  ai.nyunrt  meni  ot  iho#eff rent  events, 
which  from  time  to  tune  wrr(*?iveii  to  the  I risli  public  thro uf^h  ihecolumntorthe 
•'Corr(?spond«Mir.-' and  ilie  "UiiMin  Journnl." 

1  soon  foinid  mvist^lf  in  ihu  cniwd  around  this  eelebraCed character,  who  was,  aa 
•usual,  extolling  the  jrreat  value  of  that  nitshi's  paper,  by  certain  brief  suggestions 
recrardinsT  ita  ronients — 

"Here'*?  the  whole,  full  and  true  account— bad  luck  to  iho  lesa — of  the  rreat  and 
-HMinsriiinary  battle  between  Boney  and  ih«%  Konnianp,  with  all  the  partkkJarsaboat 
Uie  killed,  wounded  and  misi^ing.  with  what  Boney  said  when  it  was  over" 

•'What  was  iliaf,  Terr)/" 

**Hould  yt?r  peare.  yc  Hpalpecn.  I»j  it  to  the  likes  of  yoz  I'd  be  telling  cabinet sa- 
cretp?  Here,  y»T  honor—'Falkner.'  in  it.  or  'The  Saunderi??' With  me  report  of 
Mr.  O'Gur man's  t'rarul  speech  in  Ennis  on  the  Catholic  claims.  There's,  yereowl, . 
ther(''<  fijjpence- worth  any  day  av  the  week.  More  be  token,  the  letter  from  Jem- 
my O'Brien  lo  his  wife,  wid  an  elej^ant  epic  poem  called  *The  Guaper.'  Bloody 
news.  v"cnllemen,  hloodv  new**.  Won't  yez  pport  a  tester  lor  a  siffht  ofareal  bat- 
tle and  ten  tlioutand  kilt — with 'The  Whole  Dnty  of  an  Informer,  in  two  easy  Ics- 
•ons?'  The  price  of  ntcwks  and  shares — aye  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  what  boroughs  is 
brinzin^  in  the  market?" 

This  lagt  Hally  wan  directed  towHrdi?alarffe  rcd-liiced  man,  who good-humored- 
|y  joined  in  the  lan^rh  affainsl  hinipelf. 

**Aiid  who's  tiiiR,huyK?'  cried  the  fellow,  turnin.?  suddenlv  hi^  piercJni; ey es  oo 

,  ne.  an  I  endeavored,  i-tep  by  oiep.  lo  reach  the  door  of  the  hoiel.    "Hurroo!  Look 

Bt  his  beard.  acuKhta.    On  my  conpcienre  1   wouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  General 

Hoche  himBelf.    'TIr  late  ynr  come,  pir,"  said  he.  addressineme  direrily,  '"there's 

DO  fun  here  now  at  all,  harrin'  what  Beresford  has  in  1  he Vidinn^- house." 

*'Get  away,  you  ruflia?-,"  paid  a  wdl-dreifiRed  and  respect  able- look  jn|r  nwDr 
«omewhai  pant  ihe  middle  nt  life.  **How  dare  you  permit  your  ton^uelo  tskeiib- 
crties  with  a  ts  tranter?  Allow  me  to  make  room  lor  you,  «ir,"  continued  be,  a«  he 
politely  made  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  and  sutlered  me  to  enter  the  house. 

**Ah,  counsellor  dear,  don't  be  ctohb,"  whined  out  the  new»<vendec.  "Sore 
fin't  it  wid  the  bad  tongue  we  lioth  make  our  bread?  And  here,"  voeiferated  he 
•nee  more — "and  here  ye  have  the  ^rni.d  dinner  at  the  lord  mayor's,  wkiatt  Ike 
•peeche^and  loaKtf — wid  the  <zloriouiK,  pious,  and  immortal  m.eniory  ol'King  Wil- 
liam, who  delivered  us  from  Popery— (by  piirhed  ca^is)— from  slavery— {bv  whip- 
IdnpV— from  brass  money — (bv  b:id  ha'pence)— and  from  wooden  Bhoes«--(fy  k*'® 
ect.)    Hav'n'i  we  reason  lo  nless  \m 1    Aye,  the  bcavena  be  his  bcdi   Tis 

like  Molly  Crownahon's  hiii^hand  he  was." 

"How  was  that,  Terry?"  a^ked  a  gentleman  near. 

**Take  a  'Saunders.' yer  honor,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

••Here,  then,  here's  fippence;  arnl  now  Cor  the  explanation." 

••Molly  Crownahon,yer  honor,  was  like  us  poor  rraytures,  always  irratcAil  ami 
contented  wid  the  LordV  froodness  to  us,  even  in  takmsrawav  onr  chief  conlaft 
BfKi  blessins— the  da'lins:  up  the  e  on  the  horse! — Ah,  'tia  an  elegant  nteye  haw. 
without  Ktirrnps!— And  she  went  one  day  to  say  a  handful  of  prayers  overhli 
Brave — the  husband's,  ye  mind— iind  sure  if  she  didy  when  she  knefi  down  on  the 
l^niBR.  she  sprnnif  up  a*;aln  as  cpiick  as  she  went  down,  for  the  nettles  was  all  over 
the  place  entirely.  *Rad  scraii  to  ye,  Peter.'  said  she,  as  she  rubhed  her  lets' 
*Brtd  scran  to  ye— livin«?  or  dead,  there  was  always  a  utinjf  m  ye.' " 

As  the  latier  part  oi  this  speech  was  afldressed  in  a  tone  of  apostrophe loflie 
BtatueofKin^  William,  it  was  received  by  tiic  assembled  crowd  m'ilharearof 
laughter. 

iTy  this  time  T  had  entered  the  house,  and  only  hethou«:ht  me  how  litilftsoited 
was  the  trre.ith  »iel  of  the  city 'to  pretensions  as  humble  as  mine,    k  wasnnw.hoff'- 


ever,  too  late  to  retreat,  and  le?itere/l  the  roti'ee-room,  carrying  my  knapttckin 
my  haYid.^  As  I  pasned  np  the  room  in  search  of  a  vaciint  table. the  iDokjffoT  IB- 
tonishme'nt   mv  appearance  excited  on  each  side  were  most  pafpalde  evTidncf 


thnt  the  com/) mv  considered  n\e  ;\\\  \\\\e.rl«\ver .  while  some  contented  t  heaiiff Iftf 
Witii  H  ftlnrti  ofsteadv  »!ur\)r\He',  o\V\oT?^,\e»*cv\vvT<\«A\\\  \\\«vt  *vcv\^x\\\\«\!^X  vhif   I 
peretf  with  ami  even  winUei\  -.w  \\\e\T  \\e\*»\\\>oT^ M\  wvuacx ^\v^ivv>Btw\^>M^i^w.  V 

^Fi-aiice  such  a  diapluy  ol*  VeeVms  ^^^^^  ^"^'^  \i«wi«WM«»ft'-'MA.>aQ^^ 
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Meat  Midier  of  the  army  would  not  have  been  so  received,  had  he  deemed  fit  to  ea- 
ter Beauvillier's  or  Very't, 

Whether  hurt  at  this  conduct,  and  consequently  more  alive  to  affront  from  any 
quarter,  or  that  the  waiters  particiimtod  in  the  sentiments  of  their  hetier^j  I  can- 
not exactly  say;  but  I  certainly  thought  their  manner  e\ren  less  unequivo/aliy  be- 
trayed the  same  desire  of  impertinence.  This  was  not  lon^  a  mere  suspicion  on 
my  part,  for,  on  inquirinjr  whether  I  could  have  a  room  tor  the  nijurht,  the  waiter, 
touchinisr  my  knapsiick,  which  lay  on  the  ground  beside  me,  with  his  foot,  replied— 

"Is  this  your  lugp:a»e,  sir?" 

Amazement  so  completely  mastered  my  indignation  at  this  insolence,  tha£  I 
could  make  no  ans^ve/but  by  a  look.  This  had  its  effect,  however,  and  the  fellow, 
without  further  delay,  bustled  oti'to  make  the  inquiry. 

He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  civil  messao^e  that  I  could  be  accommoda- 
ted, and;  having  phiced  before  me  the  simple  meal  I  ordered,  retired.  As  I  sat 
over  my  supper,  I  coultl  not  help  feeiinsr  that,  unless  memory  played  me  false, the 
company  were  little  like  the  Ibrmer  frequenters  of  this  house.  I  remembered  it  of 
old,  when  Bubbleton  and  his  brother-officers  -came  there,  and  when  the  rooms 
were  thronsred  with  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament— when  peers  and 
^ntlemen  of  the  first  families  were  j^ronped  a'oout  the  windows  and  the  fire-places, 
and  the  hisrhest  najnes  of  the  land  were  heard  in  the  din  of  recognition— handsome 
equipages  and  led  horses  stood  before  the  doors; but  now,  the  ragged  mob  without 
was  scarce  a  less  worthy  successor  to  the  brilliant  display  than  were  the  company 
within  to  the  former  visitants.  A  tone  of  pretentious  impertinence,  an  air  of 
•wag^er  and  mock  defiance,  the  most  oppoKiie  to  the  polished  urbanity  which  onqp 
prevailed,  were  now  conspicuous;  and  in*  their  loud  speech  and  violent  gesticula- 
tion, it  \va^  easy  to  mark  howthev  had  degenerated  from  that  high  standard  which 
made  the  Irish  gentleman  of  hitf,  day  theniost  polished  man  of  Europe. 

l\\  in  appearance  and  manner,  they  fell  far  short  of  those  my  memory  recalled, 
their  conversation  more  markedly  still  displaced  I  he  long  interval  between  them. 

Here  of  old  were  retailed  the  latest  new^  of  the  debate — the  last  brilliant  thing 
of  Orattan,  or  the  last  biting  retort  of  PMood — here  came  hot  from  debate  the 
^eat  qhampions  of  either  party,  to  rela,Y  and  recruit  for  fresh  efforts,  and,  in  the 
groups  that  gathered  around  them,  you  might  learn  how  great  genius  can  difluse 
Its  influence  and  scatter  intelligence  around  it,  as  the  Nile  waters  spread  plenty 
and  abundance  wherever  they  flow.  High  and  noble  sentiments,  holy  aspirations 
and  eloquent  thoughts,  made  an  atmosphere,  to  breathe  which  was  to  feel  an  al- 
tered nature.  But  now,  a  vapor  mixture  of  ronceit  and  slang  had  usurped  the 
place  of  these,  and,  a  tonejof  vulgar  self-sufiiriency,  unhaupily  too  much  in  keeping 
'  with  the  externals  of  those  who  displayed  ii:  the  miserable  contentions  of  dilTerent 
factions  had  replaced  the  bolder  strife  of  oppobite  parties,  and  provincialism  had 
put  its  stamp  on  every  thing.  The  nation,  too,' if  I  might  trust  mv  ears  with  what 
fell  around  me.  had  lost  all  memorv  of  its  once  great  names,  and  new  candidates 
for  popular  favor  figured  in  their  places. 

Such  were  some  of  the  changes  I  could  mark,  even  as  I  sat<  But  my  attention 
was  speedily  drawn  from  them  by  a  circumstance  more  nearly  concernmg  myself. 
This  was  the  appearance  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  gentleman  who  first  addressed 
me  in  the  street. 

As  he  passed  round  the  room*  followed  by  a  person  whose  inferioritjr  was  evi- 
.  dent,  he  was  recognized  by  most  of  those  present,  many  of  whom  shook  him  warm- 
ly by  the  hand,  and  pressed  him  to  join  their  (parties;  but  this  he  declined,  as  he 
continued  to  walk  slowly  on,  scrutinizing  e.ich  face  as  he  went.  At  last  i  saw  his 
eyes  turn  towards  me.  It  was  scarcely  a  gkuice,  so  rapid  wiis  it,  and  so  quickly 
were  his  looks  directed  to  a  different  quarter;  bnt  I  could  mark  that  he  whispered 
somcthing.to  the  person  who  followed,  and  then,  after  carelessly  turning  over  a 
newspaper  on  the  table,  sauntere.1  from  the  room.  As  he  did  so,  the  shough  head 
of  the  dwarf  newsvender  peei>ed  in,  and  the  great  black  eyes  took  a  survey  of  the 
coffee-room,  till  finallv  they  settled  on  me. 

'^Ah!"  cried  the  fellow,  with  a  strange  blending  of  irony  and  compassion  in  his 
voice,  *'be  gorra,  J  knew  how  it  would  be — 'lie  major  has  ye.  "At  this  A  general 
laugh  broke  out  from  all  present^and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  me.  Meanwhile  the 
follower  had  taken  his  place  nearly  opposite  me  at  the.table,  and  was  busily  en- 
gageil  examining  a  paper  which  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket. 

''May  1  ask,  sir,  if^  your  name  be  Burke?"  said  he,  in  a  iow  voice,  ncross  the  ta.- 

ble. 
J  started  with  amazement  to  hear  my  name  pTOtwvM\c^iV  ^\\%,Tfi\>>wi\«'*»''^'^' 
seJf'Bo  completely  a  stranger— and,  in  my  atlonVahiXi^\\.,^ot^QX  \o^3».N*«t» 
'7  was  aekiag,  air '^repeated  he. 
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"Ves,  you  are  Quite  correct,"  interrupted  I; ''that  is  my  name.  May  I  bee  ^ 
know,  in  return,  for  what  purpose  you  make  the  inquiry?" 

"Thomas  Burke,  sir?"  continued  he,  inattentive  to  my  obaervatioo,  and  appar- 
ently about  to  write  the  name  on  the  paper  before  him. 

I  nodded,  and  he  wrote  down  the  words. 

''That  saves  a  deal  of  trouble  to  all  ofus,  sir,''  said  he,  as  he  finished  writii^.— 
"This  is  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  but  the  major  is  quite  satisfied,  ifyoueangife 
bail  for  your  apjicarance." 

*•  Arrest!"  repeated  I;  "on  what  chargre  am  I  arrested?" 
*  "You'll  hear  in  the  morning,  I  suppose,^  said  he,  quietly.    ''What  shall  we  say 
about  the  bail — have  you  any  acquaintance  or  friend  in  to#o?" 

"Neither — I  am  a  perfect  stranger  here— but  if  you  are  authorized  to  arrest 
me,  I  here  surrender  m vself  at  once."  By  this  time,  several  persons  ofthe  co&e- 
jroom  had  approached  the  table — and  amons:  the  rest  the  gentleman  who  so  po- 
litely made  waV  for  me  in  the  crowd  to  reach  the  door. 

"What  is  it,  Roche?"  said  he,  addressing  the  man  at  the  table— "a  warraatr 

'^Yes,  sir;  for  this  sentleman  here— but  we  can  take  bail,  if  he  has  it'' 

"I  have  told  you,  already,  that  I  am  a  stranger— and  know  no  one  here." 

The  ia:entleman  threw  his  eves  over  the  warrant— »ind  then,  lookios;  me  steady 
in  the  face— muttered,  in  a- whisper,  to  the  officer— "Why  he  must  nave  been  a 
boy— a  mere  child  at  the  time." 

''Very  true,  sir.  But  the  major  says  it  must  be  done.  Maybe  rou'd  bail  hia 
yourt^cff?"  These  words  were  added  in  a  tone  of  half  irony— as  the  fellow  gan 
a  slv  look  beneath  his  eyelashes. 

*  "I  tell  you,  aj^ain,"  said  I,  impatient  at  the  whole  scene,  "lam  quite  readf  tear 
company  you.'" 

"Is  this  your  name,  sir?"  said  the  strange  gentleman,  addressing  me,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  warrant. 

"Yes,"  interposed  the  officer;  "there's  no  doubt  about  that— he  ga^eit  himr 
self." 

"Come,  come,  then,  Roche."  said  he,  caiolingly,  "these  are  not  times  for  vodiie 
strictness.  Let  the  gentleman  remain  where  he  is  to-ni^ht.  and  to-morrow  he 
will  attend  you.    You  can  remain  here,  if  you  like,  with  him." 

"If  you  say  so,  I  suppose  we  may  do  it,"  replied  the  officer,  as  he  folded  up  the 
paper,  and  arose  from  the  table. 

"Yes,  yes — that's  the  proper  course;  and  now,"  said  he,  addressing  me,  "will 
you  permit  me  to  join  y.ou,  while  I  finish  this  bottle  of  claret?" 

I  coukl  have  no  objection  to  so  pleasant  a  proposal— and  thas^  for  the  tiMtt 
least,  ended  this  disagreeable  affair. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 


AN  UirPORBSBEN  BTIL. 


*i  perceive,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  seating  himself  at  my  table,  "they  are  de- 
sirous to  restore  an  antiquated  custom  in  regard  to  you.  I  thought  the  day  of  ii- 
demnities  was  past  and  gone  for  ever." 

'i  am  ignorant  to  what  you  allude." 

'The  authorities  would  make  you  out  an  emissary  of  France,  sir,  as  if  France 
had  not  enough  on  her  nands  already,  without  embroiling  her^elfin  a  quarrel  frott 
which  no  benefit  could  accrue — not  to  speak  ofthe  little  likelihood  that  anvooeott 
such  an  errand  would  take  up  his  abode,  as  you  have,  in  the  most  public  hotel  of 
Dublin.^ 

"I  have  no  apprehensions  as  to  any  charges  they  may  bring  against  me.  I  aa 
conscious  of  no  crime,  saying  having  left  my  country  a  boy,  and  returned  to  it  a 
man.'' 

"You  were  in  the  service  of  France,  thenl" 

"Yes,  since  1801 1  have  been  a  soldier." 

"So  long?  You  must  been  but  a  mer^i  Vio^  viYv^tv  ^jc^w  wiwvfc^  Vt^VAxvii.  How 
^Miwlhey  connected  you  wAih  the  lTouV>W«4o\'\AvA\.v^T\tt'^'V»  .«         ^   .     ..         , 

^hemitated  for  a  second  oV  two,  uucetvsau  ^^^^^J^,!'^A:^^^^ 
ia»  alM-Hpt  question.    A  glance  aVito  maxA^f  ti.iA  Vt;w^«s.v«^««s«^^>iafc^ 
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rer's  face  soon  satisfied  me  that  no  unworthy  curiosity  had  prompted  the  inquhy, 
Emd  I  told  him  in  few  words,  how,  as  a  child,  the  opinions  of  the  patriotic  party  had 
won  me  over  to  embark  in  a  cause  I  could  neither  fathom  nor  understand.  I  traced 
out  rapidly  the  few  leading  events  of  my  early  career  down  to  the  last  evenini^ 
[  spent  in  Ireland.  When  Icame  to  this  part  of  mv  story,  the  strancrer  became 
iiDUsually  attentive,  and  more  than  once  questioned'me  reRpectin»  the  origin  of 
my  quarrel  with  Crofls,  and  the  timely  np|)carance  ofDarby,  of  wnose  name  dnd 
character,  however, !  ^ave  him  no  iulormation,  merely  speaking  of  him  as  an  old  ' 
iDd  attached  follower  of  my  family. 

**Since  that  period,  then,  you  have  not  been  in  Ireland?"  sakl  he,  as  I  concluded. 

*'Never:  nor  had  I  any  intention  of  returnins:  until  lately,  when  circumstances 
induced  me  to  leave  the  emperor's  service;  and  from  very  uncertainty  I  came  (Mick 
iere,  without  well  knowins:  why." 

"Of  course,  then,  you  have  never  heard  the  catastrophe  of  your  adventure -with 
Orofls.    It  was  a  lucky  hit  for  him.'* 

"How  80?    1  don't  understand  you." 

*' Simply'  this:— -Crofts  was  discovered  in  the  morning,  severely  wounded,  where 
rou  lefl  him,  his  account  being,  that  he  had  been  waylaid  by  a  party  of  rebels,  who 
lad  obtained  the  countersign  of  the  night,  and  passed^he  sentry  in  various  die- 
piises.  You  yourself— for  so,  at  least,  I  surmise  it  must  have  been— was  design- 
ited  the  prime  mover  of  the  scheme,  and  a  government  reward  was  ofifered Tor 
rour  apprehension.  Crofts  was  knighted  and  appointed  to  the  stnfT— the  reward 
)f  his  loyalty  and  courage— of  the  exact  details  of  which  my  memory  is,  unfortun-  ' 
Ltely,  little  tenacious." 

"And  ihc  truth  of  the  occurrence  was  never  known?" 

"What  I  have  told  you  is  the  only  version  current.  I  have  rea^ion  to  remember 
10  much  of  it,  for  I  was  then,  and  am  still,  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown, 
ind  was  consulted  on  the  case,  of  which.  I  confess;  I  always  had  my  misgivings. — 
There  was  a  rage,  however,  for  rewarding  loyalty,  as  it  was  termed,  at  the  per- 
od,  and  the  story  went  the  round  of  theti>aper8.  Now  I  fancy  Crofts  would  just 
IS  soon  not  see  you  back  again.  He  has  made  all  he  can  of  the  adventure,  and 
¥ould  as  lieve  have  it  quietly  forgotten."  .  ' 

^But  can  1  suffer  it  to  rest  here?  Is  such  an  imputation  to  He  on  my  character 
19  he  would  cafet  on  me?" 

"Take  no  steps  in  the  matter  on  that  score:  vindication  is  time  enough  when  the 
ittack  is  made  directlv:  besides,  where  should  you  find  your  witness — where  is  the 
hird part^  who  ceula  prove  your  innocence,  and  that  all  you  did  was  in  self-dc- 
ence?— without  his  testimony,  your  story  would  go  for  iiothmff.  No,  no.  Be  well 
atisfied  if  the  charge  is  suflered  to  sleep,  which  is  not  unlikely.  Crofts  would 
learcely  like  to  confess  thai  bis  anteuronist  was  little  more  than  a  child;  his  prow- 
MB  would  gain  nothing  by  the  avowal;  besides  the  world  goes  well  with  him  lat- 
erly:  it  is  but  a  month  ago,  I  think,  he  succeeded,  unexpectedly,  to  a  large  landed 
)roperty." 

The  stranger,  whose  name  was  M'Dougall,  continued  to  talk  for  some  time  long- 
er, inost  kindly  volunteered  to  advise  me  in  the  difficult  position  I  found  myself, 
ind,  having  given  me  his  address  in  town,  wished  me  a  good  night  and  departed. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  I  laid  myliead  on  my  pillow;  tired  and  fatigued  as  I  was,  1 
Mukl  not  sleep:  the  proiipect  of  fresh  troubles  awaiting  me,  made  me  restless  and 
everish,  and  I  longed  for  day  to  break,  that  I  might  manfully  confront  whatever 
langer  was  before  me,  and  oppose  a  stout  heart  to  the  arrows  of  adverse  fortune 
Ify  accidental  meeting  with  the  stranger  also  re-assured  my  courage,  and  1  felt 
gratified  to  think  that  such  rencontres  in  life  are  the  sunny  spots  which  illumine  our 
»reer  in  the  world— the  harbingers  of  bright  days  to  come. 

This  feeling  was  still  more  strono'Iy  impressed  on  me,  as  I  entered  the  small 
•oom  on  the  ground-floor  at  the  castle,  where  was  tlie  secretary's  office,  and  be- 
leld  M'Dougall  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  reading  the  newspaper  orthe  day.  I  could 
lot  help  connectinof  hig  presence  there  with  some  kindly  intention  towards  me, 
ind  already  regarded  him  as  my  friend.  Major  Barton  stood  at  the  secretary's 
lide,  and  whispered  from  time  to  time  in  his  ear. 

"I  have  before  me  certain  information,  sir,"  said  the  secretary,  addressing  hie, 
'that  you  were  connected  with  parlies  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  late  rebel- 
ion  in  this  country,  and  by  them  sent  over  to  France,  to  negotiate  co-operation 
md  assistance  from  that  quarter"— Barton  heref  whispered  something^  and  thft. 
ecretary  resumed — "and  in  continuance  of  iWs  Pchem^  ^lT^  ^X  Vtt^^tvX.V^^^T' 

"I  ha  ye  only  to  obaervc,  sir,  that  I  lefl  Ireland  a  mwcVwiV » v™iw,^^\.«^^^  '^ 
f/nions  misht  have  been,  they  were,  I  suspect,  o^  eraaW  vaoxn^nXN.^  w^To»\^g^ 
rernment;  that  I  have  served  some  years  m  thcVteiwXv^tWJ^^^^^iJ^^ 
lod  i  Deutier  corresponded  writh  aoy  on©  here,  not  Yiwi  \n\»twPM«Rk"«^s» 
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from  Ireland ;  and  \AM\y,  that  I  have  come  back  tmaccreditad  by  any  ptrtf ,  nor 
Lftvinir,  at  I  believe,  a  emgle  acquaintance  in  the  island." 

'*Do  you  etill  hold  a  comiui89ion  in  the  French  service?" 

**No,  sir.    1  ref>i>;ned  my  grade  a«  captain  some  time  since." 

**Whai  were  your  reasons  for  that  siep?'' 

"They  ivere  of  a  purely  personal  nature,  having  no  concern  with  polities -of  aor 
wort,  I  should,  therefore,  ask  of  you  not  to  demand  them.  I  can  only  sajr,  they 
jrefl^ct  neither  on  my  honor  nor  mv  loyalty." 

''His  loyaltv !  Would  you  ask  him,  sir.  how  he  applies  the  terim  and  to  what 
■OFflpeign  and  what  government  the  obeaience  is  rendered?"  said  Barton,  with  a 
Jialfsmile  of  malicious  meaning. 


"Very  true,  Barton — the  question  is  most  pertinent.** 
"When  I  said  loyalty,  sir,"  said  I,  in 


answer,  **I  confess  I  did  not  expreas  mysdf 
as  clsarlyas  I  intended*.  I  meant,  nowever,  that  of  an  Irishman  and  asubjeetofhis 
najcpty,  George  III,  as  I  now  am;  no  act  of  mine  in  the  French  service  aver 
compromised  me." 

"Why,  surely,  youfought  a^^ainst  the  allies  of  your  own  country." 

"True,  sir.  1  speak  only  with  reference  to  the  direct  interests  of  Eng:1and.  I 
was  a  s  >ldier  ot  the  emperor,  but  never  a  spy  under  his  government" 

**  Your  name  is-amongst  those  who  never  claimed  the  mdeninity.  How  is  thiiir 

"1  never  heard  of  it.  I  never  knew  such  an  act  was  necessary.  I  am  notgnilty 
of  any  crime,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  seek  a  favor." 

**  WeJI,  well ;  the  gracious  mtentions  of  the  crown  lead  ns  to  look  leniently  on 
the  past.  A  moderate  bail  tor  your  appearance  when  called  on»  and  yoor  ovra re- 
cognizance for  the  f^ime  object,  will  suffice." 

,    ^  I  am  quire  willing  to  do  the  latter ;  but  as  to  bail,  I  repeat  it,  I  have  not  one  I 
could  aek  for  puch  a  service." 

"No  relative? — no  friend?"  . 

'^Come,  c^me,  young  gentleman,"  said  M^Dougall,  s^^eakiog  lor  the  first  time, 
"recoiled  yourself.  Try  if  you  can't  remember  soi^e  one  who  would  assist  joa 
at  this  coi 'juncture." 

Biis^et  wai!i  the  only  name  I  could  think  of,  and,  however  absurd  the  idea  of  a 
service  from  such  a  Quarter,  1  deemed  that,  as  my  brother's  a^ent,  he  wouU 
scarce  refuse  me.  I  thought  that  Barton  gave  a  very  peculiar  grin  as  I  mention- 
ed the  name ;  but  my  own  securities  being  entered  into,  and  a  few  formal  qoes- 
iions  answered,  1  was  told  I  was  at  liberty  to  seek  out  the  bail  required. 

Once  more  in  the  streets,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  Basset's  house,  where  I 
hoped  at  all  events  to  learn  some  tidingH  of  my  brother.  I  was  not  lonr  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  street,  and  speedily  recognized  the  old  house,  whose  cobwebhed  win- 
dows and  unwashed  look  reminded  me  of  former  times.  The  verr  sound  of  ths 
heavy  iron  knocker  awoke  its  train  of  recollections ;  and  when  the  door  was  opaar  | 
^  ad.  and  I  saw  the  narrow  bail,  with  its  cracked  lamp,  and  damp,  discolored  waUa 
the  old  heart-sinking  with  which  they  once  inspired  me  came  back  ai^aintaadl 
thought  of  Tony  Basset,  when  his  very  name  was  a  thing  of  terror  to  me. 

Mr.  Basset.  I  whs  told,  was  at  court,  and  I  was  shown  into  the  office  to  await 
his  return.  The  gloomy  little  den.  I  knew  it  well,  with  its  dirty  shelves  of  dirtiflr 
papers,  its  old  tin  Boxes,  and  its  rkkeiy  desk,  at  wfiich  two  meanly-dreseed  yoatbf 
were  busy  writing.  Tney  turned  a  rapid  glance  towards  me  as  I  entered : and 
^ae  they  resumed  their  oox^upation,  I  could  hear  a  muttered  remark  upon  my  drmi 
and  appearance,  tlie  purport  of  which  I  did  not  catch. 

I  sat  for  some  time  patiently,  expecting  Basset's  arrival ;  but,  as  the  tkaa  ilofc 
hjf,  I  grew  wearied  with  waiting,  and  determined  on  ascertainini^,  if  I  inii)|.hl,fi— 
toe  clerks,  e.Miie  intelliT'eoce  concerning  my  brother. 

"Have  you  any  business  with  Mr.  Burke'7"  saki  the  youth  I  addressed,  whila  his 
leatnres  assumed  an  expression  of  vulgar  jocularity. 

"Yes."  was  my  brief  reply. 

^'Wouhhrt  a  letter  do  as  well  as  a  personal  idtervlew?"  said  the  other,  with  m 
air  of  atiected  courtesy. 

"PerlmpH  fto,'*  I  replied,  too  deeply  engaged  in  my  own  thooghta  to  mind  their 
flippant  im|>erlitience. 

"Then  niiiid  you  direct  your  letter  'Churchyard,  Loughrea;'  or,  if  you  want  fe» 
be  p:irticulur,  pay  '  Family  vjiult.'" 
. "  In  he  ileatl  ?— is  George  dead  ?" 

''ThutF hard  to  say,"  mterpos^  the  oWvw/'XwV  vVv^i'v^  buried  him,  ihat'i 

"^Like  H  Klimninff  blow,  the^hocV  ot  l\\\«  we««  \eXv.mfc  xM&k*  \o  «v«^«it\iKa. 
«^iiy  oeitiier  collect  my mU  not  tottn  to  «W  vi«*  wA»x«»»A.m*.>M  %««j^ 
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tnemory  was  oF  a  thoDsand  little  chi]di»h  traits  or  loTe  which  had  once  passed  be- 
tween us.  Tokens  of  afiection  lon^  forgotten  now  rushed  freslily  to  my  mind? 
usd  he  whom,  a  moment  before,  I  had  condemned  as  wanting  in.alForotherly  feel- 
ing', f  now  sorrowed  for  wiih.-true  griel.  The  low  and  vulgar  insolence  of  the 
speakers  made  no  impresdion  on  me ;  and  when*  in  answer  to  my  qiiestionR,  they 
narrated  the  maimer  of  his  death— a  fever  contracted  aflcr  some  debauch  at  Ox- 
ford— I  only  heard  the  tidings,  but  did  riot  notice  the  unteelin;?  tone  it  was  cbn- 
veyed  in.  My  brother  dead  \ — the  only  one  of  kith  or  kindred  belon^in^j^  to  me.  ■ 
How  slight  the  tie  seemed  but  a  few  moments  back !  What  would  I  noi  ^ive  for 
it  now?  Than,  for  the  first  time,  did  I  know  how  the  heart  can  heap  up  its  slprcfl 
of  consolation  in  secrecy  ;  and  bow  unconscious!/  the  vind  can  dwell  on  hopiBS  it 
has  never  confessed  even  to  itself !  Howl  fancied  to  myself  our  meeting,  and 
thought  over  the  long  pent  up  atiection  years  of  absence  had  accumulated.  no«r 
ikiwing  in  a  gushing  sLream  from  heart  to  heart!  The  jErrave  i»y  indeed,  hallowed 
when  the  ^roBt  ot  the  churchyard  can  cover  all  memory,  save  that  of  love.  '  We 
dwell  on  every  good  gift  of  the  lost  one,  as  though  no  unworthv  thought  could 
erofis  that  little  mound  of  earth — the  barrier  bet  ween  two  worlds !  Sad  and  sor- 
row struck,  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  did  not  notice  that  Mr.  Basset 
had  entered,  and  taken  his  place  at  the  desk. 

His  voice,  every  harsh  ton^  of  which  [  well  remembered,  first  made  me  aware 
of  his  presence.  I  Jificd  my  eyes,  and  there  he  stood,  little  changed,  indeed,  ainee 
I  had  seen  him  last.  The  hard  lines  about  the  mouth  had  grown  deeper,  the 
brow  more  furrowed,  and  the  hair  more  mixed  with  grav,  but,  in  other  respecuf*  . 
he  was  the  same.  As  I  ^azed  at  him,  ]  could  not  help  (ancying  that  time  makes 
less  impression  on  men  o(  coarse,  unfeeling  mould,  than  on  natures  of  a  finer  tem- 
per. The  world's  changes  leave  no  trace  on  the  stern  surface  of  the  one,  while 
they  are  wearing  deep  tracts  of  sorrow  in  the  other. 

''Insert  the  advertisement  again,  Simms,"  said  he,  addressing  one  of  the  clerior, 
*'and  let  it  appear  in  some  paper  of  the  seaport  towns.  Among  the  Flemish  or 
French  smngsflers  who  frequent  them,  there  miarht  be  some  one  to  give  the  ipfor- 
mation.    They  must  be  able  to  show  that  though  Thomas  Burke " 

I  started  at  the  sound  of  my  name.  The  motion  surprised  him — he  lo'ikod 
round  and  perceived  me.  Q,uick  and  piercing  as  his  glance  was,  I  could  not  traee 
way  dgn  of  recognition,  although,  as  he  scanned  my  features  and  sufiered  his  eyas 
to  wander  over  my  dress,  1  perceived'that  his  was  no  mere  chance  or  cursory  ol^ 
MrvattoOi 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  at  length,  *Ms  your  business  here' with  roe  7" 

••Yes;  but  I  would  speak  with  vou  in  private." 

'K^ome  in  here,  then.  Me  mwhiie,  Sam,  make  out  that  deed— for  we  may  go  ea 
without  the  proof  of  demise. 
.  Few^ and  vague  as  the  words  were,  their  real  meaning  flashed  on  me,  and  I 

Kseivsd  that  Mr.  Bassett  was  engaeed  in  the  search  of  some  evidence  of  my**    * 
th,  doubtless,  to  enable  the  heirai-Taw  to  succeed  to  the  estates  of  my  brothai^ 
The  moment  the  idea  struck  me.  I  felt  assured  of  its  eertainty,  and  at  once*de- 
tarmined  on  the  plan  I  should  adopt. 

**You  have  inserted  an  advertisement  regarding  a  Mr.  Burke;"  said  T,  as  toett 
aathe  door  was  closed  and  we  were  alone  together,  *' what  are  the  particular  cir- 
eainstances  of  which  you  desire  proof?" 

'*The  place,  date,  and  manner  of  his  death,"  replied  he,  slowly— *^for,  thboA' 
ialbrmad  that  such  occurred  ahraad>  an  authentic  evidence  of  the  fact  will 
flive  somp  trouble.  Circum<>tances  to  indentify  the  individual  with  the  neradw 
we  iHaan,  of  course,  must  bo  ofi'ered — showing  whence  he  came,  his  probable  afpsi  . 
and  so  on.  For  this  intelligence  1  am  prepared  to  pay  liberally— at  least  a  bua- 
deed  pounds  n^ay  be  thought  so." 

**lt  is  a  question  of  succession  to  some  proiierty,  I  have  heard." 

*Y'es;  hni  the  information  is  not  of  such  moment  as  jroumay  suppose,  repftedHs 
^oiekly—- and,  with  the  vroriness  of  his  calling,  antirtpating  the  value  I  miorht  be  dis- 
posed to  place  on- my  intelligence— "we  areeatisfied  with  the  ftu-.i  of  the  death;  naA 
even  were  it  otherwise,  the  individpnl  roost  eonoemed  is  little  likely  to  disprove? 
the  belief-^his  own  reasotM  will,  nrobubly,  keep  him  from  visiting  Ireland.'^ 

^fndeed!"  I  exclaimed,  the  word  escaping  my  lips  ere  I  could  check  its  otterancei 

"Even  so,"  resumed  he;  ^*but  this,  ol  course,  has  no  interof^t  fur  you.  Your  ae» 
cent  bespeaks  you  a  foreisrner—have  rou  any  information  to  offer  on  this  matterl^' 

"  Yes ;  if  we  speak  of  the  same  individual  who  may  havf.  W\  vVvx*  ^rkvvoxti  ^^>«gv>_ 
1800.  as  A  boy  of  some  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  entered  xYv^  Ecole  PoVtJiwJwia^pi* 

"Lik^oDougiL    Ctotfuoe,  if  7oaplease--whaJkteeameo^Y»ia^^x^^^^^^^^ 
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''He  joined  the  French  service,  attained  the  rank  of  captain  and  then  left  the 
army— came  back  to  Ireland— and  now,  sir,  stands  before  you." 

Mr.  Basset  never  changed  a  muscle  of  his  lace  as  I  made  this  declaration.  ») 
unmoved,  so  btolid' was  his  look,  that,  for  a  moment  or  two,  1  believed  him  incre- 
dulous ol'  my  story ;  but  this  impression  soon^ave  way,  as,  with  his.cyes  bent  oq 

me,  he  said—  .  .       .*.        •  l         l 

"  I  knew  you,  sir,  I  knew  you  the  moment  I  passed  you  in  the  otnce  without— out 
it  might  have  fared  ill  with  you  to  have  let  my  recognition  appear.", 

'*  As  how— I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Alv  clerks  there  miVhi  have  given  information  for  sake  of  the  reward— and 
once  m  Newgate,  there  w^  an  end  of  all  negotiation." 

"You  must  spea!;  more  intelligibly,  sir,  if  you  wish  me  to  comprehend  yoa  I 
am  unaware  of  any  circumstance  which  should  threaten  me  with  such  a  fate.*' 

**  Have  you  forgotten  Captain  Crofts,  Montague  Crolls  T'  said  BaMe(,ua  k)i7 
"whisper,  while  a  smile  ol  insulting  malice  crossed  his  features. 

•*  No ;  I  remember  him  well— what  of  him  ?" 

'*  Wliat  of  him  ?    He  charges  you  with  a  capital  felony— a  crime  for  which  the 


have  a  place  in  your  memory." 

''Can  the  man  be  base  enough  to  make  such  a  charge  as  this  against  me— a  boy 
at  I  then  was?'' 

"  You  were  not  alone— remember  that  fact." 

"  True ;  and  most  thankful  am  I  for  it.  There  is  one,  at  least,  can  prove  my  inr 
nocence,  if  I  can  but  discover  him." 

'^  You  will  find  that  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Your  worthy  friend  and  early 
preceptor  was  transported  live  years  since." 

"  Poor  fellow— I  could  better  bear  to  hear  that  he  was  dead." 

'*  There  were  many  of  your  opinion  on  that  head,"  sakl  Basset,  with  a  aafage 

f;r  io ;  "  but  the  fellow  was  too  cunning  foe  all  the  lawyers — and  his  conviction,  at 
ast,  was  only  effected  by  a  stratagem." 
A  stratagem  !"  exclaimed  I,  in  amazement. 

It  was  neither  more  nor  less.  Darby  was  arraigned  four  several  timet,  but 
always  acquitted.  Now,  it  was  defective  evidence — now,  a  lenient  jury— now,  aa 
informal  indictment — but  so  was  it,  he  escaped  the  meshes  of  the  law,  tboDgh 
every  one  knew  him  guilty  of  a  hundred  offences.  At  last,  Major  Barton  retonr- 
ed  on  another  expedient.  Darby  was  arrested  in  Ennis — thrown  into  Kiil— kept 
four  weeks  in  a  dark  cell  on  prison  fare— and  at  the  end,  one  morning*  the  hang- 
man  appeared  to  say  his  hour  was  come,  and  that  the  warrant  for  his  exeemioa 
had  ar<rived.  ft  was  to  take  place,  without  jud^e  or  jury,  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  jail.  The  scheme  succeeded — his  courage  fell— and  he  oflered,  if  his  life  were 
spared  to  plead  guilty  to  any  transportable  felony,  for  which  the  grand  jury  woold 
send*  up  true  hills.    He  did  so  and  was  then  undergoing.the  sentence. 

*'  Great  Heavens !  and  can  such  iniquity  be  tolerated  in  a  land  where  men  call 
themselves  Christians  ?"  exclaimed  I,  as'I  heard  this  to  the  end. 

'*  Iniquity,"  repealed  he,  in  mockery,  ''  to  rid  the  country  of  a  ruffian;  staioed. 
with  everj^'  crime — a  fellow  mixed  up  in  every  outrage  of  the  land.    Js  this  yoof 
notion  of  iniquity  ?    Not  po  do  I  reckon  it ;  and  if  I  have  told  you  of  it  now,  it  it 
that  you  ma/  learn,  that  when  loyal  and  well-affected  men  arc  trusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  the  principle  of  justice  is  of  more  moment  than  the  ''"^ 


distinction  of  le^al  subtleties.    You  may  learn  a  lesson  from  it  worth  acquiring." 

"I  I  how  can  it  effect  me  or  my  fortunes  ?" 

^'  More  nearly  than  you  think.  I  have  told  you  of  the  accusation  which  hans* 
over  your  head— wei^h  it  well,  and  deliberate  what  are  your  chances  of  escape. 
We  must  not  waste  time  in  discussing  your  innocence.  The  jury  who  will  try  the 
cause  will  be  niore  difficult  of  belief  than  you  suspect.  Neither  the  opinions  you 
are  chargexl  with — your  subsequent  escape— nor  your  career  in  Prance,  will  con- 
tribute to  your  exculpatioDy  even  had  you  evidence  to  adduce  in  your  favor :  bat 
you  have  not.  Your  only  witness  is  equally  removed  as  by  death  itself.  On  what 
do  you  depend,  then  ?  Conscious  innocence  !  Nine  out  of  every  ten  who  mount 
the  scaffold  proclaim  the  same— but  I  never  heard  that  the  voice  that  cried  it,  sti- 
fled the  word  *  guilty.'    No,  sir.     1  tell  you  solemnly,  vou  will  be  condemned  V 

The  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he  spoke  the  last  few  words,  made  my  very  blood  run 
cold.    The  death  of  a  soldier  on  iVve  fve\(V  o^  Wv\\^  WiSl  w^  v^^ror  for  me— but  the 
execrated  fate  of  a  felon  1  cou\d  not  cotxVrouV.   '^V^  \w\\w  q»^  TW50cv^^^>5c»&\s«fc 
'^iog  of  my  limbs,  must  have  belraved  uv:?  ^mo\\otir-Swt  «^^tt  Yk\«wv.  ^ft«ss^>^ 
T  me,  and  pressed  me  down  lulo  a  cYiaXt. 
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re  is  one  way,  however,  to  avoid  all  danger,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  an 
id  a  certain  wa^,  both.  ^You  have  heard  of  the  advertisements  for  infor- 
resnecling  your  death,  which  it  was  surmised  had  occurred  abroad.  Now,, 
unknown  here — without  a  single  acquaintance  to  recognise  or  remember 
ly  should  not  you,  under  another  name,  come  forward  with  these  proofs— 
ing,you  secure  your  own  escape,  and' can  claim  the  reward." 
U,  perjure  myself!  that  I  may  forfeit  my  inheritance." 
:o  the  mheritance,"  said  he,  sneer iogly,  ^'your  tenure  does  not  promise  a 
Ig  enioyment  of  it." 

re  it  but  a  day — an  hour !"  exclaimed.!,  passionately,  **  I  will  make  ndk;om- 
:  with  my  honor.  On  their  own  head^  be  it  who  sentence  an  innocent  man 
I— better  such  even  on  a  scaffold  than  a  life  of  ignominy  and  vain  resret." 
dark  hours  of  a  gaol  change  men's  sentiments  wonderfully,"  saia  he, 
**  I  have  known  some  who  faced  death  in  its  wildest  and  most  appalling 
irink  from  it  like  cowards  when  it  came  in  the  guise  of  a  common  execu- 
Come,  sir,  be  advised  by  me,  reflect  at  least  on  what  I  have  said,  and  if 

5  any  path  in  life  where  a  moderate  sum  may  assist  you " 

;e,  sir— f  beg  of  you  to  be  silent ;  it  Aiay  be  that  your  counsel  is  prompted 

y  feeling  towdrd  me ;  but  tf  you  would  have  me  think  so,  say  no  more  of 

f  mind  is  made  up." 

It  until  to-morrow  in  any  case ;  perhaps  some  other  plan  mav  suggest  itselfl 

ay  you  to  America?— have  you  any  objection  to  go  there?" 

1  you  asked  iae  the  question  an  hour  smce,  I  haa  replied  none  whatever. 

is  different ;  my  departure  would  be  like  the  flight  of  a  guilty  man ;  I  cannot 

:er  the  flight  than  the  fate  of  one,"  muttered  Basset  between  his  teeth» 
t  the  same  instant,  the  sound  of  voices  talking  ibudly  together  was  heard 
all  without. 

nk  again  before  it  is  too  late ;  remember  what  I  have  told  you :  your  opin- 
ar  career,  your  associates,  are  not  such  as  to  recommend  you  to  the  favor- 
sideration  of  a  jury.  Is  your  case  strong  enough  to  oppose  all  these  ? 
itague  will  make  liberal  terms— he  has  no  desire  to  expose  the  calamities 
lily." 

Montague ! — of  whom  do  you  speak  7^ 

Montague  Crofts,"  said  Basset  reddening,  for  he  had  unwittingly  suffered 
e  to  escape  his  lips.  '*  Are  you  ignorant  mat  he  is  your  relative,  a  distant 
i  true,  but  your  nearest  of  kin  notwithstanding !" 

the  heir  to  the  estate !"  said  L  suddenly,  as  a  new  light  flashed  on  my 
'^  The  heii*.  in  the  event  of  my  life  lapsing?"    Basset  nodded  an  assent. 
I  pla3[ed  a  deep  game,  sir,"  said  I,  drawing  a  long  breath,  **  but  you  never 
ar  winning  it" 

you  either,"  said  he,  throwing  wide  the  dooi*  between  the  two  rpoms.  '*  I 
'oice  without  there ;  that  settles  the  Question  for  ever." 
3  same  instant.  Major  Barton  entered,  followed  by  two  men. 
ipected  I  shoura  find  vou  here,  sir,"  said  he;  addressing  me.    ''  You  need 
trouble  my  worthy  friend  for  his  bail ;  I  arrest  you  now  under  a  warrant 

?." 

lony !"  exclaimed  Basset  with  a  counterfeited  astonishment  in  his  look. 

urke  accused  of  such  a  crime !" 

d  not  utter  a  word— indignation  and  shame  overpowered  me,  and  merely 

as  with  my  hand  thaX  I  was  ready  to  accompany  him,  I  followed  to  the 

which  a  carriage  was  standing,  getting  into  which  we  drove  towards  New- 
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ire  dwelt  with  iinaecessary  prolixity  onlbisQatVpoxWoticA.  ^^X5^^^^'*^M4C 
the  only  leeson  my  life  teaches  has  lam  in  ttmWw  paaaa^^ft*.  ^C^^  v^SSSe 
chffowg  from  one  misdirecUon  in  early  \\C«>  the  ttt\«ioTVMv^^V»^J^S^ 
igle  Alee  and  iucoiisiderate  step,  frequeutty  daLT^eixx:tift^>asAfc  «saiWo^ 
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career.  This  I  noiv  thought  over  in  the  politude  of  my  cell'  However  I  eonid 
acquit  myi*cirof  llie  crime  hiid  \o  niy  charpc,  I  could  not  eo  edsily  aljsolve  ray  heart 
oP  the  oarly  folly  which  iiiskIc  ine  suppose  that  the  reifuneriition  of  u  land  Bhould 
be  arcoinpii^heJ  liy  ilic  i-llorts  of  a  f<an<;uitiary  and  bigoted  rabble.  To  thja  error 
could  I  trace  every  fal^c  titcp  ]  made  in  lit'o—lo  th  !«>  cause  attribute  the  lonffstruf- 
.  sle  I  endured  Ihm  ween  my  low-  of  libi*rty  and  my  detevtaiion  of  mob  rule ;  and  yet 
bovv  miiiiy  yeiirKdiJ  ii  cost  mo  Id  learn  ihat  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  oppres- 
sed, may  demand  a  iireaier  exercise  of  tyranny  than  ever  their  rulers  practised 
towanU-  tliem.  Like  m:iiiy  oJliers.  I  looked  to  France  as  the  land  of  freedom— 
but  where  wasdeF|xitisin  ho  unbounded  !  where  the  sway  of  one  erreat  mind  so 
unliaii  od  !  They  had  bartered  liberty  for  equality}  and  because  the  pressure  was 
equal  on  all.  they  deem'>d  fhcm8clveB'free;  while  the  privileges  of  class  with  us 
sugffeHted  the  nensc  ol'  bondage  to  the  |K>ur  man,  whose  actual  freedom  was  yet 
uneiiciimbered. 

Of  all  the  day  dreams  ol  mv  boyhood,  f  he  ambition  of  military  (f  lory  alone  sur- 
vived and  that'lived  on  amid  the  dreary  solitude  of  my  prison,  comfortin{r maay  a 
lonely  hour  by  memorieH  (»f  the  pnHi.  'Vhe  j^litteriuff  ranks  of  the  mounted  aqaad- 
rone,  the  deep-toned  thunder  ofihe  artillery,  the  solid  raasFes  of  ihu  infantry,  im- 
movable beneath  the  rush  of  cavalry,  were  pictures  I  could  dwell  on  for  hounand 
davs;  a-id  my  dearest  winli  could  point  to  no  higher  destiny  than  to  be  once  morea 
soldier  in  the  ranks  ol  France. 

During  alt  this  time,  my  mind  neldom  reverted  to  the  cirramatafirea  of  my  in* 
pritionment,  nor  did  I  feel  the  anxiety  for  the  reiiult  my  position  mifrht  well  nave 
flu^gesteil.  ThecouKciouR  Kcnse  ofmy  innocence  kept  tho  flame  of  hopenlivei 
without  suflVriniT  it  either  to  flicker  or  vary.  It  burned  like  a  steady  flame  within 
me,  and  made  even  the  dark  cells  ofa  ^ol  a  place  of  repose  and  tranquillity:  and 
thus  lime  rolled  on,  the  hours  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  tliousands,  too-short 
and  flntin;<:  for  the  cnjoy::ients  thev  brought:  ihcy  went  by,  al«o,  to  the  prisoner,  aa 
toone  who'waitson  tiie  bank  ofthe  stream,  nor  knows  what  fortune  may  await 
him  on  h'm  vova«re.  A  stubborn  feeling  of  conscious  right  had  prevented  my  tak- 
ing even  the  ordi:iary  Kteps  tor  my  defence,  and  the  day  of  trial  waa  nowdrawion 
niffh  without  any  preparation  on  my  part.  I  was  ignorant  how  essMotial  the 
habits  and  skill  (Sun  iidvocate  arc  in  the  conduct  of  every  case,  however  sinple, 
and  implicitly  relied  on  my  <^uilile86rress,  as  though  men  can  reaii  the  heart  of  a 
prifoiner.  and  know  its  workin^rs. 

M^pougatl,  the  only  member  of  the  bar  I  knew  even  by  name,  had  aeeepted  a 
judicial  a|)|)oiiitmei)t  m  India^and  was  already  oa  his  wav  thither,  so  that  I  had 
neither  friend  nor  adviser  in  my  difficulty.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  felt  1  ceuld 
scarcely  have  bent  my  pride  to  that  detail  of  petty  circumstancen  which  an  advo- 
cate nnirht  deem  es^cnti  it  to  m>;  vindication,  and  was  actually  glad  to  think  that  I 
should  owe  tlie  a»<sertion  of  my  innocence  to  nothing  less  than  the  pure  fact. 

When  Novcmlter  at  length  arrived,  1  learned  that  the  trial  had  been  deferred 
to  the-  following  February^  and  so  listless  and  indifl'erent  had  impriminroent  madt 
me«  that  I  heard  the  intelligence  without  impatience  or  rei^ret.  The  pabiicitjof 
a  court  of  just  ice.  its  exposure  to  the  ^aze  and  observation  ofthe  crowd  who 
throng  there,  were  Rubjects  of  more  shrinking  dread  to  my  heart  than  the  weight 
of  an  accuAa:ion  which,  though  'aUe,  might  oeril  my  life,  and  for  the  flrat  time  I 
rejoiced  that  1  was  triendless.  Yes,  it  brought  balm  nnd  comfort  to  me  totkiok 
that  none  would  need  to  bUihih  at  my  relationship,  nor  weep  over  my  fate.  Sorroir 
has,  surely,  eaten  deeply  into  our  natures,  when  we  derive  pleasure  and  ptaOB 
from  what,  in  hajipier  circumstances,  are  the  sou rces.ofr egret; 

Let  me  now  hasten  on.  My  reader  will  reculily  forgive  me,  if  I  pass' with  rapii 
steps  over  a  portion  of  my  ptory,  the  memory  of  which  has  not  lost  its  bitternesa 
The  day  at  hist  came,  and  amid  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  prison  I  was  marched  from 
my  cell  the  dock.  How  8t range  the  sudden  revolution  of  feeling,  from  the  solitude 
and  silence  ol  a  gaol  to  the  crowded  court,  teeming  with  looks  of  ea?er  cnriositT, 
dread,  or  oerhaps  compassion,  all  turned  towards  him,  who  himself,  baff  forgetful 
of  his  condiiion,  trnzes  on  the  great  mass  in  equal  astonishment  and  surprise. 
.  My  thoughts  at  once  recurred  to  a  former  moment  of  my  life,  when  I  stood  ac- 
cuRed  among  the  Chouan  prisoners  before  the  tribunal  of  Paris;  but.  though  th« 
procerdingt*  were  less  mnrked  by  excitement  nnd  passion,  the  stern  gravity  of  the 
^  English  procedure  was  far  more  appalling;  and.  in  the  absence  of  all  which  couU 
stir  the  li^pirit  to  any  effort  of  its  own,  it  pressed  wfth  a  more  solemn  dread  on  the 
mind  ol  a  priisorier. 

/  have  said  1  would  not  Wuclot  over  \\v\«  \vtvtV  q>^  ms  \\^   I  coukl  not  do  so  if  I 
woaltL    Real  events,  and  the.  \mvkre«aAOtv%  v^^^  m^*.  wvw^  \ftfc— \»«\*^  VBd.tte 
Pttamag  emotioDs  of  my  mind ).  are  aUa&«;e;Vi  ^ti!L>MaAL  >sA  ^AnmAao^fiodl^^^ 
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memory;  «inJ  allhoiisrii  rtTtain  minute  und  trivi.il  thi[|(;8  are  graven  iinny  rAc<4* 
lerti<)n,  oflit-rs  ol  nionuMJl  h.ivi*  rsracrd  um?  iinriTonlfil. 

The  uisuiil  corcinoiiial  wnil  iDr  A'aril:  tlio  jury  w(;ro  rrnpanm'llcd,  and  llic  clerk 
of  thecroivn  reatlalouJ  ihc  iiuliciiiieiit.  lo  vviiu-li  my  pk'a  of  "not  ^uil(y"  ivusat 
onoe  recorded.  Then  the  judge  asked  if  I  were  proviJed  wiih  couiiaoi.  andvhoar- 
iu  that  I  Wiui  not,  appoinied  a  junior  harric^ter  to  act  for  me,  and  ilie  trial  begaik 

I  VTHS  not  the  first  persoa  who.  aixuiietl  of  a  crime  of  which  he  feh  innocent,  yet 
wan  flo  overwhelmed  by  the  ftatenu^nt**  of  imputed  s?uilr — iiocontui>pd  Uy  the  inex- 
tricaMe  wehof  Iruth  and  fali'choud,  artfully  entanj^lcNU  that  he  aciually  doubted 
hie  own  convictions,  whtMi  opiio^ed  lo  vievvH  ko  8tron>;ly  at  variance  witii  litem. 

The  firet  omoiion  of  the  prinoner  i^  a  feelin;^  ofRurpride  to  diHcovcr  (hat  one  ut- 
terly a  stranger— the  lawyer  ho  has,  i»erhaps,  ncwr  seen— whofte  name  he  nevef 
eeiBHch  aa  heard  of— id  perfectly  conversant  with  hid  own  hiMfory,aiid.a8  it  were« 
by  intuition.  Recnis  acquainted  with  hid  vrry  thou«;lil8  and  motivcB.  Traciitg  out 
not  only  a  liue  of  actinj^,  hut  of(levi*:inc^,  hcconrf  ivi'n  a  t<tory  of  which  Ltie  aixufted 
iethe  hero,  and  invests  hrs  narrative  with  all  the  appliances  to  belief  which  resuU 
from  time,  and  place,  and  circnniislance. 

No  wonder  that  the  m*4*,u^iai  ion  ghould  8trike  terror  into  the  poul.  No  wonder 
thai  the  statement  of  i^uili  should  cauAC  lu*art-f:inkiii^  to  him  who,  conscious  thf>t 
all  is  not  untrue,  may  kvt  that  lii.s  actions  can  \n'.  viewed  in  another  and  a  dill'erent 
Ucht  than  that  whicti  conscience  sheds  over  them. 

Such,  so  far  as  I  remember,  wa<i  the  channel  of  ray  thoughts.  At  firikt  mere 
aetonishnient  at  the  accuracy  ol  detail  re^ardin;?  my  name.  >i^e,  and  condition  in 
litS^  was  up|»ermo8t — then  succeeded  a  senseof  in<li^nnnian;;er  at  the  clmrjires  hiid 
ai^nst  me,  which  yield«*d  t^raduiilly  to  a  feelinsf  of  confusion  as  theadvor^ite  con- 
tinued*  which  aarain  merged  into  a  sort  ol  dubioiis  lear,  as  I  heard  many  trivial 
laete  repeated,  Mme  of  whii*h  my  refreshed  memory  ncknowledsred  as  true,  but  ol 
which  my  puzzled  brain  cuuld  not  detect  the  inapplicability  tu  Riistain  the  acxiisa- 
tioiv— all  ending  in  a  chaos  oi'bewilderment,  where  conscience  itself  was  lost,  and 
nethioff  leH  to  ^uide  or  direct  the  reason. 

The  counselmforiiied  the  jury  that  although  they  were  not  placed  in  the  box  to 
try  lae  on  any  charge  ol  a  political  otTence,  iney  muvt  bear  in  mind  that  the  mar- 
deroos  assault  of  which  I  was  accused  was  merely  part  of  as^rsiem  organized  to 
ov<^rthrow  the  government— that  j^oumr  as  I  then  was.  I  was  in  intimate  conneo- 
tion  with  the  disalfecied  party,  whirh  the  mi<*iaken  leniency  of  the  crown  had  not 
thoroughly  eradic4iied,  on  the  termination  of  the  late  rebellion — my  c^nhiant  com- 
panionDCi  <g  one  whose  crimes  were  already  un  lergoing  their  Hut  too  merciful 
punishment  in  transijortatinn  for  life — that,  to  tamiifTwiiiiilie  military,  1  had  sue- 
eoeded  in  introducing  myMf  into  (he  barrack,  where  I  obtained  the  coufideiice  of  a 
weak-minded  but  ffood-natured  officer  of  the  resrinient. 

"Tiiese  ucliemes,"coiii inued  he, "were  but  partially  successful.  My  dlFtinguish- 
ed  client  was  then  an  officer  of  the  carp^,  and  with  that  cver-watchfuI  loyalt/ 
wliich  has  distinguished  him,  he  determined  tokeepa  vigilant  eye  on  this  intruder^ 
who,  from  circumstances  of  youMi  and  apfKirent  innocence,  already  had  won  upoa 
the  oenfiitenceof  the  maiorityof  the  regiment; nor  was  this  imtirei^jtiona  faliaeone. 
Aa  event  a4)pareiiily  little  likely  to  unveil  a  treasonable  intention,  soon  unmasked 
the  true  character  of  the  prisoner  and  the  nature  of  his  minHion."  • 

He  then  proceeded  to  narrate,  with  circum:<tnnlial  accuracy,  the  night  in  the^  ' 
GeorgoV  street  barracks,  when  Hilliard.  Crofts,  and  some  others  came  with  Bub- 
Uetan  to  his  udhirtei's  to  decide  a  wajrer  between  two  of  the  parties:.    Calling  (he 
attention  of  the  jury  to  tin's  |Kirt  of  the  case,  he  detailed  the  scene  which  occurred. 
and  if  I  could  trubt  my  memory,  not  a  phrase,  not  a  wt>rd  escaped  him,  which  had 

been  said.  ,.'..• 

**Il  was  then,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'at  that  instant,  tliat  the  prisoner's  habittial 
caution  f  tiled  him;  an  umruarded  inomeni  developed  the  full  story  of  his  guilt. 
Cdipiain  B4bhl«ton  lost  (he  wafer,  of  which  my  client  wan  the  winner.  The  hab- 
its ol'the  service  are  perem|)Tory  in  these  matters;  it  was  necesr^ary  that  |ia>inent 
should  be  made  a  oi.ce.  nuhbleton  had  nm  the  means  of  dis('har<;iii<r  his  debt,  and 
while  he  looPfed  around  amonsf  his  comrades  for  assistanre.  the  prisonertteps  for- 
ward and  supplies  the  sum.  Mark  what  followed.  A  pudden  call  of  service  no«r 
summoned  the  officers  henea:|i,all  save  Crofis,  who,  not  being  on  duty,  had  no  ne- 
cessity for  acconi|)unyitiff  them.  ^ 
**The  bank-note  so  op|»ortuiiely  furnished  by  the  ^»rigoner  lay  on  Ihe  tabie,!in8' 
lisCroKs  proc4;eded  b'isurely  to  open  and  examnic  bi-f»re  he  lelt  the  room. 
Slowly  unfolding:  the  paper,  he  spread  it  oni  beli)re  him^and  what.  tUuvk^Q^\>?.^'«sr 

"  er  di>p!av  ?    A  BanV  o\*Ei\ii\A\\v\  vVvW  W  \v4«i\\\^  V^^^^^^\^xS 


thisCroKs  proc4;eded  leisurely  to  open 
Slowly  unfolding:  the 

tloinen.  diii  the  pt^iar  w..-,Mr.,  ,    ^  *j€*u^  wi  i:iiiw^i»«i^.  "*.%  -"   <  r  v^^-vm 

gay,  ofcuurfic.    Fur  Irom  it  indeed !    The  \va\mT  v*\\*  ^  Vt^vnrXv  ^^'?^^'^\7^2r 
the  motdm^^Poffez  auporttw  la  eommj  iU  dciiX  miUe  litre*:    X>fi»^  v«a^»'^ 
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earelenly  thrown  on  the  table  by  this  youth  was  an  order  for  ei|^ty  pomids,  »- 
sued  by  the  French  government. 

'^Remember  the  period,  gentlemen,  when  this  occurred;  we  had  iust  passed  the 
threshold  ol'u  most  fearlul  and  sanguinary  rebellion— the  tranquillity  of  the  land 
scarce  rentored  atlcr  u  convulsion  that  shook  the  very  constitution  and  the  throne 
to  their  centres— tJie  interference  of  France  in  the  aifairs  of  the  country  had  not 
been  a  mere  threat— her  ships  had  Railed,  her  armies  had  landed,  and,  though  the 
bravery  and  the  loyalty  of  our  troops  had  made  the  expedition  result  in  utter  de- 
feat and  overthrow,  the  emissaries  of  the  land  of  anarchy  yet  lingered  on  our 
shores,  and  disseminated  that  treason  in  secret  which  openly  they  dared  not  pro- 
claim. If  they  were  sparing  ol  their  blood,  they  were  lavish  of  their  gold— what 
they  failed  in  courage  they  supplied  in  assignats.  Large  promises  of  gain,  rich 
offers  of  booty,  were  rife  throughout  the  land,  and  wherever  disaffection  lurked, 
or  rebellion  lingered,  the  enemy  of  England  found  congenial  allies.  Soihiog  too 
base,  nothing  too  low  for  this  confederacy  of  crime;  neither  was  any  thing  too  lowly 
in  condition  or  too  humble  in  etficiency.  Treason  cannotchoose  its  agents;  it  mufa 
take  the  tools  which  chance  and  circumstances  offer;  they  may  be  the  refuse  of 
mankind,  but,  it  inefficient  for  good,  they  are  not  the  less  active  for  evil.  Such  a 
one  was  the  vouth  who  now  stands  a  prisoner  before  you,  and  here  was  the  price 
of  his  disloyalty.^' 

At  these  words  he  held  up  triumphantly  the  French  assignat  and  waved  it  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  tfie  court.  However  little  the  circumstances  weighed  within  me, 
fluch  was  the  impression  manifestly  produced  upon  the  jury  by  this  piece  of  cor- 
roborative evidencCvthat  a  thrill  of  anxiety  for  the  result  ran  suddenly  through'me. 

Until  that  moment  I  believed  Darby  had  renossessed  himself  of  the  assignat 
when  CroHs  la/  insensible  on  the  ground— at  least  I  remembered  well  that  he 
stooped  over  him  and  appeared  to  take  something  froth  him.  While  I  was  puzz- 
ling my  mind  on  this  point,  I  did  not  remark  that  the  lawyer  was  proce-ediag  to 
impress  on  the  jury  the  full  force  of  conviction  such  a  circumstance  implied. 

The  offer  I  had  made  to  Crofls  to  barter  the  assignat  for  an  English  note— my 
urgent  entreaty  to  have  it  restored  to  me — the  arguments  I  had  employed  to  per- 
suade him  that  no  suspicion  could  attach  to  my  possession  of  it — were  all  narrated 
with  so  little  of  exaggeration,  that  I  was  actually  unable  to  say  what  assertion  I 
could  object  to,  while  I  was  conscious  that  the  inferences  sought  to  be  drawn  from 
them  were  false  and  unjust. 

Having  displayed  with  consummate  skill  the  critical  position  this  paper  had  io- 
▼olved  me  in,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  anxiety  I  evinced  for  my 
eicape  from  my  difliculty^'with  the  temperate  conduct  of  mv  an tasronist, whose 
loyalty  lefl  him  no  other  course  than  to  retain  possession  of  the  note,  and  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  by  which  it  reached  my  hands. 

Irritated  by  the  steady  determination  of  Crolls,  it  was  said  that  I  endeavored, 
by  opprobrious  epithets  and  insulting  languaj^e,  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  which  a  sense 
of  my  inferiority  as  an  antagonist  rendered  a  thing  impossible  to  be  thought  of. 
Baffled  in  every  wav,  I  was  said  to  have  rushed  from  the  room,  double  locking  it 
on  the  outside,  and  Flurried  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  barrack,  not  to  escape, 
however,  but  with  a  purpose  very  different— to  return  in  a  few  moments  accom- 
panied by  three  fellows,  whom  I  passed  with  the  guard  as  men  wishing  to  recruit. 

To  ascend  the  stairs,  unlock  the  door  and  fall  on  the  imprisoned  officer  were  the 
work  of  an  instiint.  His  defence,  although  courageous  and  resolute,  was  but  brief: 
liis  sword  being  broken:,  he  was  felled  by  a  blow  of  a  bludgeon,  an(rt|iU8  believed 
4lead.    The  ruffians  ransacked  his  pockets  and  departed. 

The  same  countersign  which  admitted,  passed  them  out,  as  they  went— and 
when  morning  broke,  the  w^ounded  man  was  found  weltering  in  his  blood,  but  with 
life  still  remaining,  and  strens-th  enough  to  recount  what  had  occurred.  Bva 
mere  accident,  it  ^vn.s  stated,  tnc  French  bank-note  had  not  been  consigned  te  his 
pocket,  but  fell  during  the  struggle,  and  was  discovered  the  next  day  os  the  floor. 

These  were  the  leading  features  of  an  accusation — whiclL  however  improbable.  • 
while  thus  briefly  and  boldly  narrated,  huns  together  with  a  wonderiul  cohereiice 
io  the  speech  of  the  lawyer — supported  as  they  were,  by  the  number  of  small  cir- 
cumstances corroboratory  of  certain  immaterial  portions  of  the  story.  Thus,  the 
political  opinions  1  professed— the  doubtful,  nay,  equivocal  position  I  occupied — the 
intercourse  with  France,  or  Frenchmen,  as  proved  by  the  billet  de  banque—my 
sudden  disappearance  after  the  event — and  my  escape  thither,  where  1  continued 
to  live,  until,  as  it  was  alleged,  I  believed  that  years  had  eradicated  all  trace  of, 
^not  my  crime,  myself— sucn  were  iVve  fttaXtmewVa  tiL\«^\»LN«d.  wltJi  all  the  specious 
McreacBB  of  habitual  plausMily— ^\id  \.o  cotv^ttol  vjVvvrxv.Vj  ^^x^^wr^'Sax  Uss^ 

lie, CroAs  was  called  to  eiveniateBtitaoikV*    ,  ^       *.\.-        w>  -..aa^ 
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vidual'd  name  wafi  pronounccJ  ;  and  in  a  lew  moments,  the  throne  arounii  the  in-* 
ner  bar  opened,  and  a  tall  lijrure  appeared  upon  the  witness-fable.  The  t>ame 
instant  that  I  caught  si^rht  of  liit?  features,  he  had  turned  Jii?<  <:lance  on  me.  and 
we  stood  for  some  senoiids  confrontins^  oach  other.  Mutual  dctiance  seemed  the 
eaur®  between  u» — and  I  saw,  with  a  thrill  of  savage  pleasure,  that,  afler  a  minute 
or  to,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  he  averted  his  face,  and  appeared  ill  at  ease  and  an- 
comfortable. 

To  the  first  question  of  the  lawyer  he  answered  with  evident  constraint,  and  in  a 
low,  subdued  voice,  but,  soon  recovcriu?  self-possession, ffave  his  testimony  lireely 
and  boldly — corroborating,  by  his  word<4,  all  the  statements  of  his  advocate.  By 
both  the  court  and^hc  jury  he  was  heard  with  attention  and  deference— and  when 
he  took  a  paR.sin£r  occasion  to  allude  to  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, the  senior  judfc  interrupted  him,  by  saying — 

'*  On  that  |)oint,  bir  Moniauruc,  no  second  opinion  ran  exist — your  cliaracter  for 
unimpeachable  honor  is  well  known  tu  the  couri."^ 

The  examination  wa^  briet',  lastiujs^  scarcely  half  an*hour — and  when  the  youni^ 
lawyer  came  forward  to  put  some  questions  as  c'roKs- examination,  his  want  of  in- 
struction and  ignorance  were  at  once  seen, and  the  witness  was  dismissed  almost 
immediately. 

Sir  Montague's  advocate  declined  calling  any  other  witness.  The  re"[imeot  to 
which  his  client  then  belonged  was  on  forei*;n  service;  but  he  felt  satisfied  that  the 
case  required  nothing  in  addition  to  the  evidence  the  jury  had  heard. 

A  few  moments  gf  deliberation  ensued  among  the  members  of  the  bench,  and 
then  the  senior  jud^e  called  on  my  lawyer  to  proceed  with  the  defence. 

The  young  barrister  rose  with  diffidence,  and  expressed  in  few  words  his  ina- 
biltty  to  rebut  the  statements  that  had  been  made,  by  any  evidence  in  his  power 
to  produce.  "  The  prisoner,  my  lord, "  said  he,  "  has  confided  nothing  to  me  of 
this  case.    I  am  ignorant  of  every  thing  save  what  has  taken  place  in  open  courL" 

"It  is  true  my  lord,"  said  I,  interrupting.  "The  facts  o{  this  unhappy  circum- 
stance are  known  but  to  three  individuals.  You  have  alreadv  heard  the  version 
which  one  of  them  has  given.  You  shall  now  hear  mine.  The  third,  whose  tes- 
timony miffht  incline  the  balance  in  my  favor,  is,  I  am  told, no  longer  in  this  conn- 
try — and  Ihave  only  to  discharge  the  debt  I  feel  due  to  myself,  and  to  my  owa 
honor, by  narrating  the  real  occurrence,  and  leave  the  issue  in  your  hands,  to  deal 
with  as  your  conpciences  may  dictate." 

With  the  steadiness  of  purpose  truth  inspires,  and  in  few  words,  I  narrated  the 
whole  of  my  adventure  with  Crofts,  down  to  the  moment  of  Darby's  sudden  ap- 
pearance. I  told  of  what  passed  between  us — and  how  the  altercation,  that  began 
in  angry  words,  terminated  in  a  personal  struggle — where,  as  the  weaker,  1  was 
overcome,  and  lay  benearh  the  weapon  of  my  antagonist,  by  which  already  I  had 
received  a  severe  and  dangerous  wound. 

^i  shonld  hesitate  here,  my  lords,"  said  l/'before  I  spoke  of  one  who  then  came 
to  my  aid,  if  I  did  not  know  that  he  is  already  removed  by  a  heavy  sentence  both 
from  the  penalty  his  gallant  conduct  might  call  down  on  him,  and  the  enmity  which 
the  prosecutor  would  as  certainly  pursue  him  with;  but  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
either,  and  I  mav  speak  of  him  freely." 

I  then  told  of  Darby's  appearance  that  ni^ht  in  the  barracks,  disguised  as  a  bal- 
lad-singer^how.  in  this  capacity,  he  passed  the  sentry,  and  was  present  in  the 
room  when  the  officers  entered  to  decide  the  wager— that  he  had  quitted  it  soon 
al>er  their  departure,  and  only  returned  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  scudle  between. 
Crof\s  and  myself.  The  struggle  itsplf  1  remembered  but  imperfectly,  but  so  far 
as  my  memory  bore  me  out,  recapitulated  to  the  court. 

"I  ivill  relate,  my  lords,"  said  I,  "the  few  events  which  followed— not  that  they 
can  in  any  wi^te  corroborate  the  plain  statement  I  have  made,  nor,  indeed,  that  they 
bear,  save  remotely,  on  the  events  mentioned— but  I  will  do  so  in  the  hope — a  faint 
hope  it  is— that  in  this  court  there  might  be  found  someone  |)crsnn  who  could  add 
kis  testimony  to  mine,euid  say^'This  is  true — to  that  1  can  myself  bear  witness.'" 

With  this  brief  preface  1  told  how  Darby  had  brought  me  to  a  house  in  an  ob- 
scure street,  in  which  a  man,  apparently  dyins,  was  stretched  upon  a  miserable 
bed — that,  while  my  wound  was  being  dressed,  a  car  came  to  the  door  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  the  sick  man  away  somewhere.  This,  however,  was  deem- 
ed impossible,  so  near  did  his  last  hour  appear,  and  in  his  place  I  was  taken  off, 
and  placed  on  board  the  vessel  bound  for  France. 

^'Of  my  career  in  that  country,  it  is  nee^lless  that  I  should  speak:  it  can  neither 

throw  light  upon  the  events  which  preceded  it, not  ha.ve?v.uv  \uV.e,t<i«\.^t  >^^^j»a\* 

My  eommiBBion  as  a  capratnof  the  Imperial  HuRaataiML'f  ,Yvo^«^^x^^^^wlv» 

poeJtinn  that  I  occupied;  while  the  certiticale  ot  the  oiSmtVw  o^  ^^t  wvvc>ft\»» 

wJJ  Mbow  that  I  quitted  the  service  volaalariiy ,  and  w\\.Yv Yiot^t  ?^ 
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"The'cowt  wonM  adviie  yon,  sir,"  Baiil  the  jud?c,  "uoi  to  advert  to  dream- 
•lancee  wliirh,  while  thej  confribuie  nothing  to  your  cxculpalion,  may  have  a  very 
■eririim  effect  on  llie  mmdeor  the  jury  a^inst  you.  Have  you  any  wiinen  to 
calir 

**None.  my  lord." 

A  pjiiisp  of  h'ome  minntea  endued ,  when  the  only  soand*  in  the  court  were  fiie 
whispcriii;;  roiicM  ofCrolu' voice, as  he uaid  donietiiin^  into  his  counsePs ear.  The 
lawver  rose — 

"My  l«»?k.  mv  lord*,"  raid  he,  ''is  a  Rhort  one.  Indeed,  in  nil  probability,  I  need 
not  irouhle  either  your  lordi«hip«  or  the  jury  with  an  additional  word  onacaie 
where  the  evidence  so  roncliiHively  eHtablii^hes  iheguili  of  the  Mccufieu.  and  where 
theatiempi  to  contrRdict  it  lr.if>  been  ko  abortive.  Never,  iierhops,  wa*artory 
wirrjiieil  wiihin  tlu;  walU  ofu  court  eo  full  of* improbable — might  1  not  almost  mr 
impoai«ihle — event  A  as  that  of  the  prisoner."  He  then  rerHpiiuinted.  with  rapja. 
but  aci'ursitedctiiil,  the  principal  rirrunistanreB  of  n»y  story,  bestowing  some  brief 
oonimerKonenrlKishe  went.  He  sneered  at  i he  account  ol  the  eirusgle,  and  lam- 
ed the  whole  doacrtption  of  the  coniopi  with  Crolte  into  ridicule,  railing  onihe  jury 
to  bf^tow  a  elam-e  on  the  manly  HireiiRih  and  vinroroup  proportion*  of  his  clieot, 
and  thou  reniember  ihe  age  ofhis  ariia^onial — a  boy  of  iburieun-  "I  forgot,  ftcn- 
tieineii — I  artk  your  pardon — he  confessee  to  one  ally — thii?  famous  Piper.  1  really 
did  hope  tfmt  wa»  a  name  we  had  done  with  for  ever.  1  indulged  the  dream,  thai 
among  the  mt-mories  of  an  awful  ))eriod,  ihia  was  never  to  r«rur;  bwt.  onbappily. 
the  expectation  was  delusive.  The  fellow  is  brouicht  once  ibotc  before  ui;  and. 
perhaiM,  for  the  first  time  in  bin  lone  life  of  iniquity,  charged  with  a  crime  he  did 
oot  commit."  In  a  few  sentences,  lie  ezptaineti  that  a  large  reward  was  al  that 
very  moment  offered  for  the  apprehension  cf  Darby,  wtio  never  would  have  vcn- 
tored,  under  any  disguise,  to  iiiprouch  the  capital — much  less  trust  himself  within 
the  walls  of  a  barraek.  **The  tissue  of  wild  and  imtonsistent  events  whirh  the 
prisoner  has  d«*tailed  i\s  following  tlie  assault,  deserves  no  attention  at  my  hands. 
Where  was  this  house?  What  was  the  street?  Who  was  this  doctor  of  whom  he 
•peaks,  and  the  pick  man— how  was  he  called?* 

**!  renieinher  his  name  well.    It  is  th((  only  one  I  remember  among"  all  1  heard, 
••id  I  from  the  dock. 

"Lei  U8  hear  it,  then,**  said  the  lawyer,  half  rontempluouflly. 

''Daniel  Fortcscue  was  the  name  he  was  called  bv." 

Scarcely  was  the  name  uttered  hv  me,  when  CrofVs  leaned  bark  in  his  seat,  and 
became  pide  as  death,  while,  stretching^oufhis  hand,  he  took  hold  of  tlie  lawyer's 
ffown,  and  drew  him  towards  him.  For  a  second  or  two  he  continued  to  speak 
wKh  rapid  utterance  in  the  advocate's  ear.  and  then,  covering  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  leaned  his  head  on  the  rail  before  him. 

*it  is  iieceiisary,  my  lords,"  said  the  lawyer,  "that  I  should  explain  the  reason  of 
my  client's  emotion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unveil  the  baseness  which  has  dicta- 
ted this  last  effort  of  the  prisoner — if  not  to  injure  the  reputation — to  wound  the 
fbulings  of  my  client.  The  individual  whose  name  he  haif  mentioned  was  the  half 
br>>tlier  of  my  client,  and  whose  unhappy  coimect  ion  with  the  disastrous  events  of 
the  year  '08  involved  him  in  a  series  of  calamities  which  ended  in  his  death,  whjch 
took  ijlaee  in  the  year  1800— hut  some  months  earlier  than  the  circumstance  which 
we  are  now  inycstigating.  The  intro<loetion  of  this  unhappy  man's  name  was, 
then,  a  malignant  eilort  of  the  prisoner  to  incult  the  feehngsof  my  eiient^oo 
which  your  lordships  and  the  jury  will  place  its  true  value." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  throughtiie  crowded  court  as  these  words 
were  spoken;  but  whether  directed  iiL^aiiiAt  me  or  the  comment  of  the  lawyer.  I 
could  not  determine;  nor,  snrh  was  the  confusion  I  then  felt, could  I  follow  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ad  vocate^s  address  with  any  thing  like  clearness.  At  last  he  coor 
eluded,  and  the  chief  justice,  after  a  whispered  conversation  with  his  brethren  of 
the  bench,  thus  began: 

"  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  ca?e  which  you  have  this  dajr  to  try,  to  my  mind 
presents  but  one  feature  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  great  fact  for  your  conside- 
ration is,  to  determine  to  which  of  two  oppot<ifeand  conflicting  testimonies  you  will 
accord  your  credence.  On  the  one  siile,  vou  have  the  story  o\  the  prosecutor-;-* 
man  of  po9iti  on  and  chnracicr.  hiirh  in  the  confidence  of  honorable  men,  and  in- 
vesred  with  all  the  attribuft^s  of  rank  and  station*^  on  the  other,  you  have  a  nar- 
rative strons^ly  ciiherciit  in  some  parts,  equally  difficult  to  account  for  in  others* 
given  by  the  prisoner — whose  life,  even  bv  bin  own  showing,  has  none  of  thoHere- 
c^wwenrfrt/ions  to  your  ifood  op'uwons  v«\\\c.V\  ;vt^V>a*^?\  c»w\q>jv5\\^  >&xs4^viachment 
io  ihti  ronMiifution  of  these  reiv\ms.    BviV\\  \e*unwv\\*fc*  j^t^  \\^%nj\nv^t\^\s^  v«^ 

^te  cauW  adduce  arc  many  iViouaauAmWea  o^.   TVv^v^>E^tftT^W«^%^^^»^ 
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the  Rbpent,  but  with  Iops  ofrpapon;  for  if  wp  could  call  \h\n  man,  M'Kcown,  before 
ua — if,  I  say,  we  had  (his  same  Uarby  M'Keown  in  roiirl '* 

A  tremendous  ujjroar  in  the  hall  without  drnwru*d  the  remainder  oflhenen- 
tence,  and  alilsou^ti  theerit^r  loudly  prnr!ainied8ilenre.  and  the  bench  twice  inter- 
poMit  its  authority  to  entbrco  it,  the  tumult  continued,  and  eventnaiU  cxtrnded 
within  the  court  itself^  where  ull  semblance  of  respect  seemed  tudUeiily  annihUa- 
ted. 

''Ifthis  continues  one  moment  Innper,^  exclaimed  the  chief  justice,  **I  willcoai- 
mit  to  Newgate  the  very  first  disorderly  person  I  can  discover." 

The  threat,  however, did  but  partially  calm  the di^iurbfince,  which,  ina  confused 
murmur,  prevailed  from  the  benches;  of  the  counsel  to  the  very  galleries  ol'  tiia 
court. 

'I  What  means  t'  is?"  said  the  judge,  in  a  voice  of  nngcr.  "Who  is  it  that  daraa 
to  interfere  wiihtho  administration  ot'justice  l.ere?^ 

"A  witnepp;;— a  witnetSf*,  my  lord,"  catle^I  out  several  voices  from  the  pnssafire  of 
the  court,  while  a  crowd  pushed  violently  forward,  and  came  struggling  onwardt^ 
till  the  leading  fi^^ures  were  preticed  over  the  inner  bar. 

Afrain  the  judj?e  repeated  his  question,  while  he  made  a  sienal  for  the  officer  of 
the  court  to  approach  him. 

**  'Tin  me,  my  lord,"  shouted  a  deep-toned  voice  from  the  middle  of  the  crowd* 
*'Your  lordship  was  askiiii^  for  Darby  M'Keown,  and  it  isu't  iiimself 's  ashamed  af 
the  name!" 

A  perfect  yell  of  approval  broke  from  the  m^«red  m-'b.  which  now  fitted  every, 
avenue  and  pacisii^e  of  Uie  court,  and  even  jammed  up  the  stairs  and  the  entranoa 
halls. 

And  now,  raised  upon  the  Rhouldemof  tlie  crowd,  Darby  appeared,  borne  alofl 
in  triumph;  his  broad  and  darin<r  (ace,  bronzed  with  sun  and  weather,  flowed  with 
a  look  of  reckless  eti'rontery,  whicJi  no  air  of  the  court  nor  any  tearfor  himeelf  wu 
able  to  repress. 

Of  my  own  Hensations  wliile  this  scene  was  enacting?  I  need  not  Fpeak;  and  aal 
ffazed  at  the  wcalherbeaten  features  of  the  hardy  piper,  it  demanded  everv  ef^ 
lort  of  my  reason  to  believe  in  the  testimony  of  my  eyesifi^ht.  Had  he  come  iiack 
from  death  itself,  the  surpripe  wouhl  scarcely  have  been  greater.  'Meanwhile  the 
tumult  was  allayed,  {ind  the.  lawyers  on  either  side — lor  now  that  a  glimmer  of 
hope  appeared,  niv  advocate  had  entered  with  spirit  on*  his  duties — were  disriiss- 
in^the  admipHihility  ot  evidence  at  the  present  sia^e  of  the  proceeding's.  Thia 
pomt  being  npeedily  ef.tnbli:<hed  in  my  favor,  another  and  aeraver  question  was 
raifietl— how  far  the  tcstidiony  of  a  convicted  felon — (or  such  the  lawyer  at  once 
called  Darby — could  be  receivetl  as  evidence. 

Casetj  were  quoted,  and  authorities  shown,  to  prove^hat  such  cannot  be  heard 

at  witnespe^tt — that  they  anc  among  those  whom  the  la#  pronounces  iRfamoneand 

unworthy  df  credit;  and  while  the  lawyer  continued  to  pour  forth  on  this  tonic  a 

'  perfect  ocean  of  ar<2:ument8.  he  was  intercepted  bjr  the  court,  who  affirnieii  the 

opinion,  and  concurred  in  his  view  of  the  case. 

"^Itonly  remains,  then,  mv  lorJ,"8aid  my  counsel,  ''for  the  ckmrtb  to  eataUiehthe 
identity  of  the  individual—" 

"Nothing  c'asier,''  interposed  the  other. 

"I  bee  pardon.    I  waw  about  to  add— and  produce;  the  reeord  ofhia  convietioQ.'' 

Thin  last  seemed  a  felling  blow;f)r  althouirh  theold  lawyer  never  evinced  here.  . 
or  at  any  other  time,  the  slightest  appearance  ofdiscomfiliire  at  any  op|)OMtion,  i 
could  see,  by  the  puckering  of  the  deep  lines  around  his  mouth,  thai  he  iblt  vexad 
and  annoyed  by  this  new  «iu<;gestion. 

An  earurand  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  tay  advoeate  was  aatlfltedx 
by  the  an  vice  of  some  senior  counsel,  and  again  the  point  wee  mlod  in  my  favor, 
aad  Dnrb^  M^Keown  was  desired  to  mount  Uie  table. 

It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  various  officers  of  the  court  to  repress  another 
outbreak  of  mob  eitthusiasm  at  the  decision;  ibr  already  the  trial  had  asviioieil  a 
feature  perfectly  dint inct  from  any  common  infraction  of  the  Jaw.    Its  politiral 
bearing  had  lonsr  since  imparted  a  character  of  partw  warfare  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding; and  while  Sir  Montague  CroIVs  (bund  his  well-wishers  among  the  botrer 
dressed  and  more  respectable  persons  present*,  a  much  more  numerous  bodvtfjr 
supporters  claimed  me  as  their  own,  ana  in  defiance  of  all  the  asag<es  and  solofBOir 
ty  of  the  place,  did  not  scruple  to  bestow  on  roe  looks,  and  eveik  words  of  eneonr- 
aipement  at  every  stage  of  the  trial.    Darby V  apvM*araac.«  w^%\.Vv^^\vRAn.  ^Vc6ik 
popular  enthueiuBm.    xhere  were  lew  who  had  i«t  i««iv,  ox  ^N.\«MixV«»«^'2^^ 
celebrated  piper  in  rimes  past.    His  darins[  VaCrefliCkOU  o\  X\\^\«k?n— ^>»  ^^JJ^JSS^ 
in  evadinat  aeiection-^hia  acquainlanea  wVth  e^et^  <\a«as^  t\tQ%\tMftM^r2^>> 
late  retfellion^the  confidence  he  eaioyedaiiMmiC  4«Vwi«ar-^aw^'««"^^ 
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ro  in  a  land  where  such  qualities  arc  certain  of  obtaining  their  due  estimation. 
And  now,  the  reckless  cflrontery  ofhis  preieence  as  a  witness  in  a  court  ofjustice, 
.   while  the  sentence  of  tranRportation  still  hung  over  him,  was  a  claim  to  admira- 
tion none  refused  to  acknowledge. 

Hin  air  and  demeanor,  as  he  took  his  >?eat  on  the  tcible,  seemed  an  acknowled^r- 
mentof  the  homage  rendered  him;  for  though,  as  he  placet]  his  worn  and  ras^d 
hat  beside  lii.<  feet,  and  stroked  down  his  short  black  hair  on  his  forehead  a  care- 
less observer  mi^ht  hitve  puspected  him  of  feeling  awed  and  abashed  by  the  pres- 
ence in  which  he  pat.  one  more  conversant  with  hie  countrymen  would  have  de- 
tected in  the  quiet  leer  of  his  roguish  black  eye,  and  a  certain  protrusion  ofhis 
thick  under  lip,  that  Darby  was  as  perfectly  at  his  case  there  as  the  eminent  jud^ 
was,  who  now  fixed  his  eyes  ui)on  him.  A  short,  but  not  disrespcc:ful  noa  was 
the  only  notice  he  bestowed  on  me,  and  then  concealing  his  joined  hands  within 
his  sleeves,  and  drawin«:  his  Ic^s  back  beneath  his  chair,  tie  resumed  that  attitude 
of  mock  humility  your  least  bashful  Irishman  i.-?  so  commonly  tond  of. 

The  veteran  barrister  was,  meanwhile,  surveying  the  witness  with  the  peculiar 
scrutiny  of  his  rastc ;  he  looked  at  him  through  hh  spectacles,  and  then  he  stared 
at  him  above  ilicm :  he  mi^asured  him  from  head  to  root,  his  eye  dwelling  on  ever/ 
little  ciri'uinstauce  oi  his  dress  and  demeanor,  as  though  to  catch  some  clue  to  his 
habitrf  of  thinking  or  aclinir.  Never  did  a  matador  survey  the  bra wnv  animal 
with  which  he  was  about  to  <'ontend  in  skill  or  strengtti  with'morc  critical  acumen 
than  did  tiie  kiwver  reji^ard  Darby  the  Bhist ;  nor  was  the  object  of  this  examina* 
#  tion  unaware  of  it.  Very  far  from'  this  indccil ;  he  seemed  pleased  by  the  deereeoi 
attemion  besto\ve4  on  hiui,  and  felt  all  the  flattery  Kuch  notice  conveyed ;  bat 
while  doin^  so,  you  could  only  detect  his  satisfaction  in  an  occasional  side-long 
look  of  drollery,  which,  brief  and  Hitting  as  it  was.  hM  stifl  a  numerous  body  of 
admirers  through  the  court,  whose  muttered  expres.slons  of  *  Divil  fear  ye.  Dar- 
bv,but  ye-re  up  to  them  any  day;"  or  "  Faix,  'tis  himself  cares  little  about  them," 
snowed  they  hud  no  lack  of  confidence  in  the  piper. 

''Your  name  it  M'Keown,  sir?"  said  the  lawyer,  with  that  abruptness  which 
so  ot\en  succeeds  in  oversetting  the  balance  0/  a  witness's  self-popfscssion. 

*'  Yes,  sir — Darby  M'Keowru'' 

•*  Did  you  ever  go  bv  any  other  than  this  ?*' 

*  They  do  call  me  *Darby  the  Blast'  betimes,  av  ih-ii's  a  name.' 

*'  Iri  that  the  only  other  name  you  have  been  called  by  ?'* 

*'  I  misremember  rightly,  it's  so  long  since  I  was  ariion^  triends  and  acquaint- 
ances;  but  if  yer  honor  would  remind  me  a  little,  maybe  I  could  tell.-' 

"  Well,  were  you  ever  called  'Larry  the  Flail  V  " 

'*  Faix,  I  was,"  replied  he,  laughing ;  *'divil  a  doubt  of  it." 

**  How  did  you  come  by  ihe  name  of  *Larry  the  Flail  V  " 

**  They  pjxvc  nie  that  name  up  at  Mulhuldad.  there,  for  bating  one  M'Clancy 
wid  a  flail." 

*'  A  very  good  reason.     So  you  srot  the  name  bccausf^  vou  beat  a  certaia 
M'Clancy  with  a  flail  ?" 

"  I  didn't  sav  that.    I  only  said  they  gave  me  the  name  because  they  said  1  bate 
him." 

**  Were  you  ever  called  'Firc-the-Haggard  ?•  " 

*'Iwas,  often." 

•'  For  no  reason,  of  course  ?" 

**  Divil  a  rayson.    The  boys  said  it  in  sport,  jabt  hf  they  talk  of  yer  honor  oat 
there  in  the  hall." 

'*  How  do  you  mean  talk  of  me  T 

"  Sure  I  heard  them  say  myself*  as  I  was  coming  in,  that  you  wor  a  clever  man 
and  a  cute  lawyer.    They  do  be  always  humbuggmg  that  way.*' 

A  titter  ran  round  the  benches  of  the  barristers  at  this  speech,  which  was  de- 
livered with  a  naive  simplicity  that  would  deceive  manv. 

"  You  were  a  United  Irishman,  Mr.  M'Keown.  I  believe?"  rejoined  the  coun- 
sel, with  a  frown  of  stern  intimidation. 

Yes,  sir,  and  a  White  Boy,  and  a  Defender,  and  a  Thrasher,  besidet.     I  wai 
in  all  the  fun  them  times," 

**  The  Thrashers  arc  the  fellows,  I  believe,  who  must  beat  any  man  they  are 
appointed  to  aiiack— isn't  that  so?" 

'*  Yes  sir." 

"So  thai,  if  I  was  mentioned  to  yov\  as  a  vwsox\\o\i^^«a>A\.'^^^Oiou^h  I  hU 
*^y6r  done  you  nny  injury,  you'd  tiol  \\es\VaXe  xo  vivv>j-VeLN  TOfc'V' 
•  Vo,  air,  I  wrouidn't  do  that— I'd  noi  XomcVv  ^^t  Wot. 

no.  come— what  do  you  mean?    Vf  by  ^o>aUuX^o^vo^^^'^'V 
ntb'er  not  tett,  av  it  wae  plazmgto  ye?" 


TOH  BUEKB  OT  "OUU."  ^. 

"  YoamuBt  tell,  «ir.    Speak  oat!    Whr  wouldn't  j;ou  attack  me  7" 

"  Thej'  aaf,  sir,"  said  Darbf ,  and  as  he  iipoke  hie  voice  HBeumed  a  peculiar  jiq), 
meant  to  eipreEs  great  modestj,  '*  they  my,  Bir,  that  when  a  man  haBabifc  wsrt 
on  FiJB  noEC  iliere,  like  your  honor,  it'd  not  lucky  to  bate  him,  lor  that's  the  w&r  tha 
divil  marks  hia  own." 

Thia  time  the  decorum  of  the  court  gave  way  entirely,  and  the  unwashed  IkcM 
which  lillcd  the  nvenuea  and  paHDages  were  ail  expaiv^ed  in  open  laughter ;  nor 
was  it  eaay  to  restore  order  a^-ain  amid  the  many  marks  of  approval  and  eoeoii- 
rafemcnt  beMowed  on  Darby  by  hie  numerous  admirers. 
RciDember  where  you  are,  sir,"  eaid  the  judge,  severely. 

"YcH,  my  lord,"  Raid  Darby,  with  an  air  of  submiBsion.  '"Tis  the  first  time  I" 
was  ever  in  Bich  a  situation  as  this.  I'm  mucii  more  at  case  when  I'm  dowo  id 
tbe  dock  (here— It's  whet  I'm  most  used  to,  God  help  me." 

The  whining  tone  in  which  he  delivered  this  mock  lament  on  his  miirortuiMs 
occasioned  another  outbreak  of  the  mob,  who  were  threatened  with  expnlaioii 
from  the  court  if  any  future  tnterruptioo  took  place. 

"You  were,  then,  a  member  of  every  ille^l  society  of  the  time,  Mr.  Darbjl" 
said  the  lawyer,  returning  to  the  examination.    "Is  it  not  eo  1" 

"  Most  of  them,  anyhow,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"  You  took  an  active  part  in  the  doings  of  the  year  '96,  also." 

■'  Throth  1  did^jnigliiy  active.  I  walked  from  beyant  Ciisilecomer  one  day  to 
Dublin,  to  see  a  trial  here.  Be  the  same  token  it  wiis  Mr.  Cumn  made  a  harsoT 
yer  honor  thaldav.    Begorra! — I  wonder  j^eoverheliLupyer  head  aAer." 

Here  a  burst  of  laughter  at  the  recollection  seemed  to  escape  Darby  so  natn- 
rally,  that  iiti  contudons  efTects  were  felt  throuehout  the  asFienibly. 

"You  arc  a  wit,  Mr.  M'Kcown,  I  fancy-ehf' 

"  Bedad  I'm  not,  sir.  Very  little  of  that  same  would  have  kept  me  out  of  thi> 
to-dur." 

"  Bat  you  came  here  to  serve  a  Criend— a  very  old  friend,  lie  calls  yon." 

■*Doeshe7"s;iid  Darby,  witli  an  energy  of  tone  and  manner  very  ditferent  from 
what  he  liod  hitherto  useu.     ''Docs  Master  Tom  say  that  V 

As  thi:  poor  fellow's  cheek  flushed  and  liis  eye  sparkled  with  proud  emotiolii  I 
could  perceive  that  the  lawyer's  face  under  went  a  change  equally  rapid.  A  look 
of  triumph  at  having  at  iensth  diiicovered  the  assailable  point  of  the  witnea^* 
lempciament  now  paused  over  hia  pale  leatures,  and  gave  them  an  expresuonof 
as  ton  jelling  intelligence. 

■■  A  very  natural  thing  it  Js.Darby,  that  he  should  call  you  so.  You  were  cont- 
panions  at  on  early  period — at  least  of  his  life ;— fellow-travellers,  too,  if  I  don't 
misiake'i"  * 

Although  these  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of  careless  freedom,  and  inteodeit 
to  eacoura{re  Darby  to  some  expansion  on  the  same  theme,  ihacunnmg  fellow  had 
recovered  oJl  his  habitual  selt-possession,  and  merely  answered,  if  answer  it  caxdi 
be  called— 

"  I  was  a  poor  man,  sir,  and  lived  by  the  pipes." 

The  advocate  and  the  witness  exchanged  looks  at  this  moment,  in  whtch  thoir 
relative  positions  were  palpably  conveyed — Each  seemed  to  say  it  waa  a  drawn 
battle ;  but  the  lawyer  returned  with  vigor  to  Ihe  charge,  desiring  Darby  to  meiH 
tioD  the  manner  in  which  our  first  acquaintance  tiegan,  and  how  i£e  intimaey  waa 
originally  formed. 

He  narrated  with  clearness  and  accuracy  everv  step  of  our  early  wanderinn, 
and  while  never  misstating  a  single  fhct, contrived  to  exhibit  my  career  ai  toluv' 
devoid  of  any  participation  in  the  treasonaUe  doings  of  Ihe  period.  Indeed.  Iw 
laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  my  acquaintance  with  Charles  de  Meudon  md 
withdrawn  tne  from  all  relations  witii  the  insurgent  party,  between  whom  and  llm 
French  allies  feelings  of  open  dislike  and  distrust  existed. 

Of  the  scene  at  the  barrack,  his  account  varied  in  nothing  from  that  I  had  al- 
ready given  ;  nor  was  all  the  injcenuily  of  a  long  and  inlric.Ltu  cross- ex amioatioo 
able  to  shake  his  (estimonv  in  the  most  minute  particular. 

"  Of  course,  then,  you  Know  Sir  Montague  Crofle.  It  is  quite  clear  that  nm 
cannot  mistake  a  person  with  whom  rou  bad  a  struggle  such  as  you  aprak  of." 

"  Faix,  I'd  know  his  skin  upon  a  bush,"  said  Darby,  "  av  he  waa  like  what  I 
rflmeraberhim;  butsurehe  may  be  changed  since  that.  They  tell  me  I'm  look- 
ing nuld  myself,  and  no  wonder.    Huotiof;  kaogarooB  weora  the  catMJXia^tmi 


to  nrnitinizo  the  fpRfiirpH  of  ihe  various  persom  whom,uiMfep  no  other  pretsnee, 
eonld  he  Imve  <*xsfmiri('(l. 

••Ii's  no!  on  iht»  ImmicIi,  sir,  you  neorl  look  for  him,"  wiiil  the  lnwycr,aff  M'Keown 
renriinrd  lor  a  rfMisi«l»'rjiM«»  tinie  wiih  hi--  «»yo--  bent  in  fhiit  direction. 

"Bi'diiil.  ilwTt  V  III)  know!  L',"  r«'ji»iric(l  Darhv,  (IfMihtfuliv;  *'av  he  was  drcBtted 
up  tli:it  WMv«I  woiililii'i  kri'ivv  liitn  Irdiii  an  oiild  ram.'*  f)e  ttirn<^fi  round  iid  he 
■aid  tliiK.  ifnd  is^y.*'i{  Kiraillasily  tfiwards  I  In*  liar.  It  wapan  nnxions  mnnicnt  for 
mc  !  Slioiilrl  Darhy  makf  :inv  nli^'^ak^'  in  ih<*  itliMirity  of  Crolip,  IiIh  ivhole  icsii- 
niony  wmilil  in*  t^*}  wcakcncii  in  tin*  o|iitiinn  ot  flu*  jury  an  to  he  nr  arly  VHluelero. 
I  \\Mi('li»'il  Ins  v\v>.  i!M'ri'r«»r«',aN  flu'y  raH«rrd  over  ihe  rrowded  mab^n, HJih a  |ial- 
piiaiiti'jf  hi'a  I  ;  and  wIhmi,  ai  last,  his  trianrr  KiMlU'd  on  a  far  pari  of  ihe  court, 
very  dist.int  t'roni  thai  nciMipicd  by  ( 'rnliK,  I  i^revv  ubiiosL  sick  with  apprebenfiioa, 
It'sr  l>«'  >!inul(l  ints!aKc  aricitbcr  b>r  liini. 

•*  Wvll.  MJr.'*  said  I  In*  hfwyer,  'Mo  you  ppc  him  now?" 

"  Arrali,  its  InnnbnL'-iriiiir  nio  ycz  arc."  naid  Durby,  rouffhiy,  while  he  threw 
hini'-clf  di»u  n  into  his  cliMir  in  ai.pareni  ill  temper. 

A  liMid  \y.\rft  (if  lauirhter  broke  t'runi  the  bar  at  ti.iB  pudden  ohnllitinn  of  pawsion, 
so  adiiiii-Hhlv  ('ei<rnrd  r-iat  none  riupperted  its  reality;  aitd  whiles  the  sounds  of  mirth 
-were  HiihsidiiiLS  Darliy  dropped  U'le  head,  and  placed  his  hand  above  hie  ear* 
**Tliere  if  i<,  by  irorra  ;  ihereV  no  mietakipff  that  lauph,  anyhow,''  cried  he; 
•*  there^fla  scrceirh  in  it  iniirlu  plaze  an  owl,"  and  with  that  he  turned  abruptljr 
round  and  laced  the  bench  where  Crot'fF  was  sealed.  **I  heard  il  a  while  asro,  hat 
I  r«)uliln'c  pay  where.  That'.-i  the  iniin,^  paid  ho.  point  in?  with  liis  finger  to  CroftB, 
who  poenicd  acTiuaJlv  l<»  cower  bcTH^ath  Iuk  piercing  srlancc. 

'  Renienilier.  pir.'yon  are  on  your  pnlemn  oath.  Will  you  swear  that  the  iren- 
tlennn  there  i.><  Sir  Moniajme  Crolls?" 

'*  I  know  not hinir  aboni  Sir  Mi»nta!rne,"  f«aid  Darby,  composedly,  while  risinjf  he 
walked  over  towards  the  cdire  of  the  table  where  Crofts  was  sitting;  *'butI*1L 
Bwear  that's  the  same  C:i|)tain  Crol'ts  that  I  knocked  down  while  he  wns  shorten- 
in?  bin  Kword  to  run  itttiroti^h  Master  Bnrke;  and  b^  the  same  token,  he  has  a 
cut  in  t[ie  skull,  wiiere  he  li»ll  nn  tfie  lender,"  and  before  the  other  could  prei'enl 
it,  he  streti'hed  out  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on  the  buck  of'lhe  crown  of  Croft's  head. 
"There  it  is.'junt  an  1  tould  you." 

The  seMsttion  these  words  created  in  the  court  was  most  striking, and  even 
thoold  lawyer  ap|)earcd  overwhelmed  at  the  united  craft,  and  consistency  of  the 

{)iper.     The  examination  was  resumed,  but  Darby's  evidence  tallied  so  accnrale- 
y  with  my  statemenl  that  its  coniinuance  only  weakened  the  case  lor  theproBe- 
cution. 

At<  a  sudden  flash  ofthc  iiiihtninir  will  sometimes  disclose  what,  in  the  long 
blaze  of  noonday,  has  escaped  the  bi^holder,  so  will  conviction  break  unexnectedlj 
upon  the  human  mind,  from  some  slight  but  striking  circumstance  whicn  comef 
with  the  rrresist  ibie  force  of  unpremeditated  truthtuloess.  From  that  moment  it  wai 
clear  the  jnrv  to  a  man  were  with  Darby.  They  paid  implicit  attention  to  all  he 
eaid,  and  made  notes  ofevery  trivial  fact  he  mentioned;  while  he,  as  if  divining  the 
]m|ire.ssion  he  had  made,  becami*  rigorously  cant  ions  that  not  a  particle  of  his  evih 
dence  could  be  shaken^  nor  the  effect  of  his  testimony  weakened  ny  even  a  paMiig 
phrase  of  exaggeration.  It  was.  ind('ed,a  pheimmenon  worth  studying,  to  set 
this  fellow,  whose  natural  disposition  was  the  irreprepsible  love  of  drollery  and  ' 
recklessnesH — whose  whole  heart  seemed  bent  on  the  indulgence  of  his  waywwrft 
earelesfl  humor — suddenly  throw  off  every  eccentricity  of  his  character,  and  be- 
come a  steady  and  accurate  wiiness,  delivering  his  evidence  carefully  and  ttxt 
tinusly,  and  never  s^itl'e ring  his  own  leanings  to  repartee,  nor  the  badperinraUih 
aions  of  hi?*  questioner  to  draw  him  for  a  moment  away  from  thegrreni  onjerthe  had 
act  bf»fort»  hun;  resisting  every  line,  every  bait  the  cunning  lawyer  threw  outta 
aeducc  him  into  that  land  of  tancy  so  cnngeniil  to  an  Irishman's  temnemment,  he 
was  firm  against  all  temptation,  and  even  endured  that  severest  of  all  tcala  to  ihe 
forbearance  of  his  country — he  suHered  the  laugh  more  than  onoe  to  be  raiaad  at 
.    his  expense,  without  an  effort  to  retort  on  his  adversary. 

rhc  exiiminai ion  lasted  three  hours,  and  at  its  conclusion  every  fact  I  stated 
had  received  confirmation  from  Darby's  testimony  down  to  the  moment  wJien  we 
left  the  barrack  t(»gether. 

*'  Now,  M'Keown,"  said  the  lawyer,  •'!  am  about  to cnll yoor  recollection,  which 
is  so  wonderfully  accurate,  that  it  can  give  you  no  trouble  in  reniemhering,  to« 
eJrcnmstance  w h  ich  i  nnned iat  e\y  VoWow cd  V\\\*  \\^^\t  ?'     k*V^  e;tiV  vVv>\^  Car,  Crofte 
leaned  ovar  and  drew  t lie  e.o\inae\  v.ow;\tv\  \\\rt\,  wVAeW  vi\\wv^T«^ %ftw\^  ^«wa^ 
'^^iidly  inhw  ear.    A  '  rief  i\vt\\oguo  cwweA  W\vf e^T\  \\ww^.tsx  >^^  <iin»^\MMs^«. 
'^  ihe  lawyer  turned  rouna,Rt\A  aAAreFftw^'DwcVi^wtt*^ 
^o  amy  r»  down,  air,  Vve  doim  «\vh  ^ou." 


Watt  a  moment,"  snid  the  young  baFrister  on  my  vide,  who  quickly  per- 
ked that  the  interruption  had  its  secret  object.  **  My  learned  liriend  vraa 
ut  to  ask  you  roncerninff  something  which  happened  after  you  lefl  the  bar- 
ic, and  although  he  has  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject,  we,  on  this  side,  would 
?lad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  pay." 

>Hrby'iii  eyes  flashed  with  unwonted  brillinncy,  and  I  thought  T  caught  a  ^ianee 
riniiiplinnt  nfcnnin^  towards  Crofts,  nt*  he  began  his  recitnl,  which'  was  in  sub- 
nce  nothing  more  than  what  the  reader  already  knows— when  he  came  to  the 
nlion  orForrescm''s  name,  however,  CrolM.  whose  excitement  wjik  increasing 
each  moment,  lost  all  command  over  liimpclf,  and  cried  out,  **ll'8  false— every 
rr  uniruc — the  man  was  dead  at  the  time." 
'he  court  rebuked  the  interruption,  and  Darby  went  on. 
No.  my  lord,  he  was  alive — bnt  Mr.  Crofts  is  not  to  blame,  for  he  believed  lie 
a  dead — aiiif  more  than  that,  hethou!>;ht  he  took  the  sure  way  to  make  him  so.** 
ese  words  produced  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  ilie  court,  and  an  ani- 
ted  discus.sion  ensued— how  far  the  testimony  could  go  to  inculpate  a  party 
accused.  It  was  ruled,  at  la^t,  the  evidence  snonld  be  heard,  as  touching  the 
e  on  trial,  and  not  immediately  ns  touching  Crofts;  and  then  Darby  began  a 
ital,  of  which  1  had  never  heard  a  syllable  before,  nor  had  I  conceived  the 
rhtest  suspicion. 

?he  story,  partly  told  in  narrative  form— partly  elicited  by  questioning — was 
efly  this: —  • 

)aniel  Fortescue  was  the  son  of  a  Roscommdnffentlcman  of  a  large  fortune, 
.vhnm,  also,  Crofts  was  the  illegitimate  child.  The  father,  a  mnn  of  high  Torv 
itics,  had  taken  a  most  determined  part  against  the  patriotic  party  in  Ireland^ 
which  his  son  Daniel  had  shown  himself,  on  more  than  one  oc'*asion,  favorable. 
le  consequence  wiis,  a  breach  of  affection  between  them,  widened  into  an  actual 
Hure,  by  ttie  old  man,  who  was  a  widower,  taking  home  to  his  house  the  illegiii- 
te  son,  and  announcing  to  his  household  that  he  would  leave  him  every  thing 
could  in  the  world. 

To  Daniel  i  he  blow  was  all  that  he  needed  to  precipitate  his  ruin— he  abandoned 
I  university,  where,  already,  'he  had  distinguished  himwlf— and  threw  himselT 
irt  and  soul,  into  the  movement  of  the  *' United  Irish"  party.  At  first,  hish 
icpof  an  independent  nation — a* separate  kingdom — with  its  own  train  of  inter- 
8,  and  its  own  sphere  of  power  and  influence — were  the  dream  of  those  with 
om  he  associated;  but,  as  events  rolled  on,  it  was  found  that,  to  mature  their 
.ns.  it  was  necessary  to  connect  themselves  with  the  masses  by  whose  agency 
i  insurrectionary  movemeni  was  to  be  effected— and  in  doing  so,  they  di»- 
'^red  thaf,  although  theories  of  liberty  and  independence,  hiffh  notions  of 
re  eovemment,  may  have  charms  for  men  of  intellect  and  intellifirence— ro  the 
h,  the  price  of  a  rebellion  must  be  piid  down  in  the  sterling  coin  of  pillage  and 
inder — or  even  worse,  the  triumphant  dominion  of  the  depraved  and  thebaae 
er  the  educated  and  the  worthy. 

\fany  who  favored  the  patriotic  cause,  as  it  w:is  called,  became  so  disguatetFat 
5  low  associates,  and  the  base  intercourse,  the  game  of  party  required,  that  ihnf 
eindoned  the  field  at  once— leaving  to  others  less  scrupulous  or  more  ardent,  the 
th'they  could  not  stoop  to  follow.    It  was  probable  that  young  Fortescue  might 
ve  been  among  these,  had  he  been  lefl  to  the  gui<lance  of  his  own  judgment  and 
ilination— for,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  intclligence,*he  c^uld  not  help  feeling  shoek- 
at  the  demands  made  by  those  who  were  the  spokesmen  of  the  people;  but  thii 
arse,  he  was  not  permitted  to  take,  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  man  who  had 
ceeeded  in  obtaining  the  most  absolute  power  over  him.     This  was  a  eertaui 
fiurice  Mulcahy,  a  well-known  member  of  the  various  illegal  clubs  of  the  day, 
d  originally  a  country  schoolmaster.    Mulcahy  it  was  who  first  infected  For- 
icne's  mind  with  the  poison  of  this  party — now  leading  him  volmnesof  thein- 
ndiary  trash  with  which  the  press  teemed;  now  newspapers  whose  articles  were 
adedi  "  Orange  outrage  on  a  harmless  and  unresisting  peasantry;"    or.  "An* 
ler  sacriHce  ot  the  people  to  the  bloody  vengeance  of  the  Saxon:"  by  these,  hie 
iithful  miml  became  interested  in  the  late  of  those  he  belicvqd  to  be  treated  with  ^ 
skless  cruelty  and  oppression — whiie^  as  he  advanced  iu  years,  his  reason  was 
pealed  to  by  those  great  and  spirit-stirrin?  addreitses  wnich  Grattan  and  Cur* 
n  were  continually  delivering,  either  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar— and  wherein 
e  most  noble  aspirationH  afler  liberty  were  nnited  with  sentiments  breathing 
fe  of  country  and  devoted  patriotism.    To  counecXlVv^  ^j:axHA»fti'ww\\w!i^^ft«S8fc- 
mtBoCa  debased  ne^BiMper  press  with  the  hoaoT^SaW  V\o\va%  wA  ^^^  ^*'^«1- 
08  ol'men of'mindand  genius,  was  iheraUi\  ptoceaa  o^ m% '^Vwvwm^^  ^amrmmb*- 
'  nerer  was  there  a  rime  when  such  a  de\\&a\ou  vJtk«  ukw^  e-wj .      ^v._-ms!«  ^ 
'uJcahy,  now  Btimulating  the  boyish  ardor  of  a  Vi\tfcv-av\t\v^^^'^^*^^^^ 
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terirur  his  vanity  by  promises  of  the  position  one  of  his  ancient  name  and  honored 
Jinea^e  must  assume  in  the  ;;reat  national  movement,  gradually  became  his  direct- 
ing genius,  swaying  ever^'  resolution,  and  ruling  every  determination  ofhis  mind. 
He  never  left  hi^  victim  lur  a  moment— and  while  thus  in^^uring  the  unbounded 
influfncc  lie  oxcrcised.  lie  l'iivc  prooi'ofa  Hceming  attachment — which  Fortescue 
confidently  bolicved  in.  Mulcahy.  loo.  never  wanted  fur  money — alleffin?  that 
the  IcaderKof  the  plot  knew  the  value  ofFortescue'b  alliance,  and  were  willing  to 
advance  him  any  sums  he  needed,  he  sunplied  the  means  o(  cyerv  extravagance 
a  wild  and  carelessynuth  induli^ed  in.  (incl  thus  riveted  the  chain  of  his  bondage  to 
him. 

Whin  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Fortescue,  like  many  more,  was  horror-strickea 
at  the  rrmdur-t  ot  his  party.  He  witnessed,  hourly,  scenes  of  cruelly  and  bJood- 
shed  at  which  his  heart  nivolted.  but  tu  avow  his  compassion  for  which  would 
have  cocit  him  his  life  on  the  k^pot.  He  was  in  the  stream,  liowever,  and  must  ^o 
with  the  torrent — ami  what  will  not  stern  necessity  compel !  Daily  intimacy  witk 
the  base-hearted  and  the  low,  hourly  association  with  crime,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  either,  desnair  of  success  broke  him  down  completely,  and  with  the  olind  fa- 
tuity of  one  predestined  to  evil,  he  became  careless  what  happcDed  to  him,  and  in- 
diiferent  to  what  fate  was  belure  him. 

Still,  between  him  and  hi.«  associates  there  lay  a  wide  gulf.  The  tree,  withered 
and  blighted  as  it  was,  still  preserved  some  semblance  of  its  once  beauty,  and. 
among  that  mass  of  bigotry  and  bloodshed,  his  nature  sbone  forth  conspicuoudj 
as  something  of  aditVerent  order  of  being. 

To  none  was  this  superiority  more  insulting  than  to  the  parties  themselves.  So 
Jong  as  the  period  of  devising  and  plannin^^  the  movement  ufan  insurrection  lasts, 
the  presence  of  ii  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  birth  or  rank,  will  be  hailed  wiihaccia- 
mation  anddcli/srht.  Let  the  hour  of  acting  arrive,  however,  and  the  scruples  of 
an  honorable  mind,  or  the  repugnance  of  a  high-spiriied  nature,  will  be  treated  as 
cowardice  by  those  who  only  recognize  braveiy  in  deeds  of  blood,  and  know  no 
heroi>rii  urive  when  allied  to  cruelty. 

Forlescue  became  suspected  by  liis  party.  Hints  circulated,  and  rumors  reach- 
ed him  that  he  was  watclied — that  it  was  no  time  f<)r  hanging  back.  He  who  sa- 
crificed everv  thing  lor  the  cause  to  be  thus  accused !  He  consulted  Muicahy.  a/id, 
to  his  utter  (fiscomfiture,  iliscovered  that  even  hia  old  ally  and  adviser  was  not  de- 
void of  doubt  regarding  him.  Something  must  be  done, and  thai  speedily; he 
cared  not  what.  Life  had  long  ceased  to  interest  him  either  by  hope  or  fear.  Tllfe 
only  tie  that  bound  him  tu  existence  was  the  strange  desire  to  be  respected  by  those 
his  heart  sickened  at  the  thoughts  of. 

An  attack  was  at  that  time  planned  against  the  house  and  family  of  a  Wexford 
gentleman,  whose  determined  opposition  to  the  rebel  movement  had  excited  all 
their  hatred.  Fortescue  demamled  to  be  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  wsf 
immediately  named  such  by  those  who  were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  tttt- 
ing  hirt  conduct  bv  such  an  emergency. 

The  attack  took  place  at  night~a  scene  of  the  most  fearful  and  appalling  cruelt/i . 
sQch  as  the  historianyet  records  among  the  most  dreadful  of  thatareadful  period. 
The  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  its  inmates  butchered  regardless  ofK^e 
or  sex.  In  the  eflbrt  to  save  a  female  from  the  flames,  Fortescue  was  struck  dowi 
by  one  ofhis  party^  while  aipther  clefl  his  chest  across  with  a  cut  of  a  large  knife. 
He  fell,  covered  with  blood,  and  lay  seemingly  dead.  When  his  party  retreated, 
however,  he  summoned  strength  to  creep  under  shelter  of  a  ditch,  and  lay  tiusre 
till  near  day-break,  when  he  was  found  by  another  gang  of  the  rebel  faction,  who 
knew  nothing  of  tlic  circumstances  ofhis  wound,  and  carried  him  away  to  a  pjace 
of  safety. 

For  some  months  he  lay  dangerously  ill.  Hectic  ferer,  brought  on  by  sufTeriiVt 
brought  him  to  the  very  brink  o7*  the  grave ;  and  at  last  he  managed  by  etealtk  to 
reach  Dublin,  where  a  doctor  well  known  to  the  party  resided,  and  under  whoie 
care  he  ultimateh  recovered  and  succeeded,  at  last,  m  taking  a  passage  to  Ameri- 
ca. Meanwhile  dis  death  was  currently  believed,  and  CrofU  vtslb  everywhere  re- 
cognised as  the  heir  to  the  fortune. 

Sf  ulcahy,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to  speak  a  few  words,  was  soon  after  appre- 
hended on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  He  appealed  te 
many  who  had  known  him,  as  he  said,  in  better  times,  to  speak  to  his  character. 
Amonff  others,  Captain  Crofts— so  he  then  was— was  summoned.  His  evidence, 
towevefy  was  rather  injurious  lbaalaYOT?l)^WvovYi^V^^'^'cv^^»^^^^ although  not  ia 
«ojr  way  influencing  the  senlencc,  'wa»VifA'wivtii  V>>r  vYkfcv^xy^-e^^*.  va  Yn^^  \na^s&\ 
^ributed  to ite  eeverity.  , .  .  ^ ,  .;. v   •      ^.      _. 

^  wuBt  in  Bubfitance,  the  6iuga\ax  %\on  ^^\>si:ti^w%a^^^  \.^\^\«Sax^^^wa^ 
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— lold  without  an^'  effort  at  concealment  or  reserve — and  to  the  proof  of  which 
M'Keown  was  willin;^  to  proceed  at  once. 

"  This,  my  lord.*'  said  Darby,  as  he  concluded,  "  is  a  good  time  and  place  to  give 
back  to  Mr.  Crofts  a  trifling  article  I  took  from  him  the  night  at  the  barracks.    1  - 
thought  it  was  the  bank-notes  1  was  getting,  but  it  turnea  out  better  atler  ail." 

With  that  he  produced  a  strong,  black  leather  pocket-book,  fastened  by.  a  steel 
clasp.  No  sooner  did  Crofts  behold  it  than,  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger,  he  leaped 
forward  and  ende-avorcd  to  clutch  it.  But  Darby  was  on  liis  guard,  and  immedi- 
ately drew  back  his  hand,  calling  out — 

''  No,  no,  «ir !  I  didn't  keep  it  by  me  eight  long  years  to  give  it  up  that  war. 
There,  my  lords,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  bench,  *'  there's  his  pocket-booK» 
with  plenty  of  notcfl  in  it  from  many  a  one  well  known — Maurice  Mulcahy  amoDff' 
the  rest — and  you'll  soon  see  who  it  was  first  tempted  Fortescue  to  ruin,  and  who 
paid  the  money  for  doing  it." 

A  burst  of  horror  and  astonishment  broke  from  the  assembled  crowd  as  Darby 
spoke.  Then  in  a  loud  determined  lone — 
"  He  is  a  perjuror!"  screamed  Crofts.  **  I  repeat  it,  my  lord,  Fortescue  is  dead." 
^  Faix,  and  for  a  dead  man  he  has  a  remarkable  appetite,"  said  Darby,  *'  and  an 
elegant  color  in. his  face  besides,  for  there  he  stands,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  a  man  who  was  leaning  with  folded  arms  asrainst  one  of  the  pi^ 
lars  that  supported  the  gallery.  Every  eye  wan  now  turned  in  the  direction  to- 
wards him,  while  the  young  barrister  called  out—**  Is  your  name  Daniel  For- 
tescue ?" — but  before  anv  answer  could  tbllow,  several  among  the  lawyers  who 
had  known  him  in  his  college  days,  and  felt  attachment  to  him,  had  surrounded 
and  recodified  him. 

"  I  am  Daniel  Kortescufe,  my  lord,"  said  the  stranger.  '*  Whatever  may  be  the 
consequences  of  the  avowal,  I  say  it  here,  beibrc  this  court,  that  every  statement 
the  witness  has  made  regarding  me  if  true  to  the  letter." 

A  low.  faint  sound,  heard  throughout  the  stillness  that  lollowcd  tiiese  words, 
now  echoed  throughout  the  court,  and  Crolls  had  fallen  faintin;^  over  the  beach 
behind  him. 

A  scene  of  tumultuous  excitement  now  ensued,  for  while  Crofis'  friends,  many 
of  whom  were  present,  asi^isted  to  curry  him  into  the  air,  othern  prensed  eagerly' 
forward  to  catch  a  sight  of  Fortescue,  who  had  silready  rivalled  parby  himself  in 
the  estimation  of  the  spectators.  He  was  a  tall.  ))owerfu|ly  built  man,  of  aboot 
thirty-five  or  six,  drertsed  in  the  blue  jacket  and  trowsers  of  a  sailor ;  but  neither 
the  habitude  of  his  profe.s8ion,  nor  the  humble  dress  he  wore,  could  conceal  the 
striking  evidence  his  air  and  bearing  indicated  of  condition  auid  birth.  As  he 
mounted  the  witness-table — for  it  was  finally  iigreed  that  his  tei^timony,  in  disproof 
or  corroboration  of  M'Keown,  should  be  heard— a  murmur  of  app'rbbation  went 
round,  partly  at  the  daring  step  he  had  thus  ventured  on  taking,  and  partly  exeitr 
ed  by  those  personiil  gills  which  are  ever  certain  to  have  their  elfect  upon  any 
crowded  assembly. 

.  I  need  not  enter  into  th^  details  of  his  evidence  which  was  given  in  a  frank 
straight-forward  manner*  well  suited  to  his  ap])earance,  never  concealing,  for  a 
moment,  the  cause  he  had  himself  embarked  in.  nor  assuming  any  favorable  color* 
io|f  fi>r  actions,  which  ingenuity  and  the  zeal  of  party  would  have  found  subjects 
ibr  crnpomium  rather  than  censure. 

His  narrative  not  only  conBrmed  all  that  Darby  asserted,  but  also  disclosed  the 
atrocious  scheme  by  which  ho  had  been  first  induced  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  die- 
affiseted  party.  This  was  the  work  of  Crofts,  who  knew  and  felt  tliat  Forteeeoa 
Was  the  great  barrier  between  himself  and  a  lar«re  fortune.  For  this  purpoea 
Malcahv  was  hired ;  to  this  end  the  whole  long  tram  of  perfidy  laid,  which  evento- 
ated  in  his  ruin ;  for  so  artfully  had  the  plot  been  devised,  each  day's  occurrence 
rendered  retreat  more  difiicult.  and  at  last  it  became  impossible.  ' 

The  reader  is  already  aware  of  the  catastrophe  whKn  concluded  his  career  ia 
the  rebel  army.  It  only  remains  now  to  be  told  that  he  escaped  to  America,  where 
be  entered,  as  a  sailor,  on  board  a  merchantman ;  and  although  his  superior  fo- 
Quirementsand  conduct  might  have  easilv  bettered  his  fortune  in  his  new  walkia 
life,  the  dread  of  detection  never  lefl  his  mind,  and  he  preferred  the  hardships  be* 
fore  the  mast  to  the  vacillatior:  of  hope  and  fear  a  more  conspicuous  position  ■ 
Woald  have  exposed  him  to. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  served  was  wrecked  ofT  the  coast  o(  N^.>n  ^qVVmeA^vqA!. 
Ke  and  a  few  others  of  the  crew  were  taken  up  bv  anEiUs^^^  ^^^V>  ^"^  ^^'^v^SSR 
^atward.  Ia  a  party  sent  on  shore  for  water*!? or tewiue  tatsv^  >^V  y\vft>v>^ggg 
^ho  had  made  hia  escape  from  the  convict  setlienieiil>  oivA  w«a  ^^\sA^v^  »^ 
bewoadB,  aimogt  dead  of  starvation,  and  scarceW  covet^  vi\v\v  ^^^^^'Sfi^^ 
itiful coaditioa,  but  perhapa  more  etill,  hie  native  dtoYL^TV ^ wVv\kXv  «HC«k  ^m» 
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vnextin^iishH,  induced  the  railort  to  yield  to  Fortetcae's  proposal,  and  tlier 
•mii^trled  him  on  board  in  a  Wiiter-cask,  and,  thus  conceaJed,  he  made  ihe  entire 
voyage  to  Ensfland,  where  he  landed  about  a  fortnight  before  the  trial.  *  Fearful 
of  belnirnpprehendt'd  before  the  day, and  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  pive  hii 
evidence,  he  hiy  hid  till  the  time  we  liave  already  seen,  when  he  Huddenly  came 

forward  to  n?y  rCKrue.  .  .  r^     ,  ._      .      , 

Mulrnhy,  who  worked  in  the  Fame  ?anpr  with  Da»'by,  or, to  use  thepiper'ssran- 
diloqneni  expr('0>ion,t<ir  heburtft  out  in  thiu  orcasionally,  was  **in  concatennte-d 
proxin.iiy  to  him,'*  told  the  whole  piory  of  his  own  bapenesp,  and  loudly  inveished 
afffiiiist  Crofts  for  desert inir  him  in  hie  misfortunes.  The  porket-hook  taken  from 
Crolts  by  Darby  amply  corroborated  this  statement.  It  contained,  besides  various 
Biemorahda  in  the  ownerV  hand- writ  in?,  several  letters  from  Mulrahy,  detailing 
the  progress  of  the  conspinicy — Home  were  in  acknowlcdgnrient  of  considerable 
aumn  ot^  money,  oiherp.  askin^^  for  BupplicH,  but  all  contirmatory  of  the  blade 
Mheme  by  which  Forieacue  s  distraction  was  compassed. 

Whatever  iniirlit  have  been  the  rientiments  of  the  crowded  court  regarding  the 
former  life  and  opinions  of  Konescueand  the  piper,  it  was  clear  that  now  only  one 
]mpres(iion  prevailed. a  general  t  eel  in^  of  horm  rat  the  com  plica  ted  villuny  o(CroAs, 
wiiose  whole  existence  had  been  one  tisFue  of  the  basest  treachery. 

The  tCHtimony  was  heard  with  attention  throughout ;  no  cross-examination  was 
entered  on.  and  the  juda^e,  briefiy  adverting  to  the  case  which  was  before  the  jury, 
and  from  whose  inime«liaie  consideration  subsequent  events  had  io  a  great  mea- 
sure witiidrawn  tlisir  minds,  directed  them  to  deliver  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

The  words  were  re-echoe<l  by  tlie  jury,  who,  man  for  man,  exclaimed  these 
words  aloud,  nmid  the  mopt  deafening  cheers  from  every  Pide. 

As  1  walked  from  the  dock,  fatignet!,  worn-out  and  dxhausted,a  dosen  hands 
were  stretched  out  to  seize  mine ;  but  one  powerful  grasp  caught  mj  arm,  and  a 
well  known  voire  railed  in  mv  ear — 

*'  An'  ye  wor  with  Bony,  Muster  Tom ;  Tare  and  'ounds,  didn't  I  lcDowyoa*dbe 
a  great  man  yet." 

At  the  same  instant  Fortescue  came  through  the  crowd  towards  me,  with  his 
hands  mitstretched. 

**  We  shnll  be  friends,  sir,"  said  he,  **  for  we  both  liave  suffered  from  a  common 
enemv.    If  I  am. at  liberty  to  leave  this ' 

**Yon  are  not.  sir,"  interposed  a  deep  voice  behind.  Wc  turned  and  beheld 
Major  Barton.    *'  The  massacre  at  Kilmacsliogue  hae  yet  to  be  atoned  for." 

Fortescne'H  face  srrew  actually  livid  at  the  mention  of  the  word,  and  his  breath- 

r  became  thick  and  short. 

''Here,"c.onunned  Barton,  **isthe  warrant  lor  your  committal;  and  joaalH, 

once  more  in  Newgate." 
when  friends  is  so  prest* 
'but  1  hope  you'll  let  ths 
master  come  in  to  see  me." 

"^Mr.  Burke  sliall  be  admtfted  at  all  times."  said  Barton,  with  an  obaaqniooi 
civility  I  had  never  witnessed  in  hiiii  previously. 

"^Faix,  maybe  youll  not  be  for  letting  him  out  so  nisy,"  said  Darbf ,  drilyyibrbii 
■otions  of  justice  were  tempered  by  a  const«lerabie  dash  ni'  suspicion. 

I  had  only  time  left  to  press  my  purse  into  the  honest  fellow^a  hand  and  aakrti 
Fbrtesr.ne  hastdy,  as  they  both  were  removed,  under  the  rjMtfidy  of  BarUin;«)d 
]  now  made  my  way  through  the  crowd  into  the  halt,  wliich  opened  a  Unefbr  me 
■s  I  went;  a  thousand  welcomes  meeting  me  from  those  who  feiias  anxiouaabaot 
the  result  of  the  trial  as  if  a  brother  or  a  dear  friend' had  been  in  periL 

One  face  caught  my  eye  as  I  passed;  and  partly  from  my  own  emutenent— «ut- 
^(rom  its  ex  precision  being  sodilKsrent  from  its  habitual  sharacter— I  eodoi  ait 
recognize  It  a.s  speedily  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  Again  and  agoin  it  appevad; 
tfui  at  last,  as  I  approached  the  door  into  the  street,  it  was  beside  me. 

*ifl  might  dare  to  express  my  congratulations,"  said  a  voice,  wealc,  Iromtlw 
tremulous  anxiety  of  the  speaker,  and  the  shame  which,  real  or  afleated,  semasi 
Id  bow  him  down. 

•'What,"  cried  I,  "Mr.  Basset!"  for  it  was  the  worthy  man  himself. 

**Yes.  sir.  Yourfather^s  old  and  confidential  agent— I  might  venture  to  a^y, 
friend — come  to  see  the  son  of  his  first  patron  occupy  the  acation  he  faaa  Mg 

"A  had  memory  is  the  only  toaeh  oCaigel  remark  in  yon,  tir,"  said  I,  endeaaror- 
mf  io  fMum  on,  for  I  was  iinwi\Ung,allViemoui«cvL<Awi  «Kn^Vram.a^raaidiS> 
••lJfT,  to  loae  tcmiier  with  so  anworihy  an  ti^iwl.  .a.^.,.^    «» 
•One  oiomeiiL  air,  jnta  moniBOt,^'  mia  m,  va  %.  w«  ^jtangaa.     ^i 
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moD^,  probably.    The  Novrmhor  renin  are  not  paid  up;  but  there's  a  conviderir 
ble  balance  to  your  credii.    Will  you  take  a  huiKlrtnl  or  I  wo  for  the  present?'* 

'*Takc  moiiey! — money  from  youl"  said  1, 8lirinkiri^  buck. 

"I'Tour  own.  air — ^jour  own  entate.  Do  you  forirei,"  mid  he,  with  a  minerdbla 
•li*ri  at  a  smile*  **tbBt  you  are  lAr.  Burke  orCromore,  with  a  clear  r«sntal  ol'tbaffi 
thooeand  a  year.  W«  (rained  the  Cluan  Boff  laweuit,  eir,**  continued  he.  **Tw«b 
Umt,  found  the  eatia^iction  for  the  bond.  Your  brother  mud  \tm  owed  it  atlio 
Tiy  B—e pt" 

^Tae  two  Inst  worde  were  all  that  were  needed  toaiUD  up  the  neaeure  ofof* 
dujract,  and  I  once  more  tried  to  set  (orw<vrd. 

^1  know  the  property,  sir,  for  thirty-ei^ht  years.  I  was  over  iL  Your  fatter 
and  raur  brettu'r  always  trusted  me " 

"Let  me  pass  on,  Mr.  Basnet,"  said  I.  calmly .^  ''I  baverno  desirwto  brcoma« 
l^eater  object  of  mob  curiositv.    Pray,  let  me  pass  on." 

'*And  for  Darby  M'Keown,"  whispered  he. 

*'What  of  him?"  said  I;  for  be  haa  touched  the  nx)8t  anxioas  chord  of  n|r  beaiC 
at  that  instant. 

'^VU  have  him  free.  He  shall  be  at  liberty  in  fort^-eight  hours  for  you.  I  haw 
the  whole  papers  by  mie:  and  a  aiatement  to  the  priry  cauncil  wiU  obtain  hia  libar 
ration." 

**Do  this,"  said  I,  ''and  IMI  ferffiw  more  of  your  treatment  of  me  than  I  ooaldaa 
any  other  plea." 

^May  I  call  on  you  this  evening,  or  to-morrow  morning,  at  your  hotel?  Where 
do  vou  stop,  sir?" 

''This  evening  be  it.  if  it  hasten  M'Keowo's  liberation.  Remember,  howevert 
Mr.  Basset,  Til  hold  no  converse  with  you  on  any  other  subject,  till  that  be  settled, 
and  to  my  perlect  satisfaction." 

*' A  bargain,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  ^in  of  ntisfoetion,  and  dropping  back  he  suf- 
fered me  to  proceed. 

Alonsr  the  quays  I  went,  and  down  Dame-street^  accompanied  by  a  great  mob  of 
people  who  thought  in  my  acquittal  they  had  gmned  a  triumph;  for.so  it  was — 
every  case  luid  its  political  feature,  and  seemed  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  objects  of  one  party  or  the  other.  Partisan  cheers — the  watchwords  of  tac- 
tion— were  uttered  as  I  went,  and  I  was  made  to  suffer  that  least  satisfactory  oC 
aii  eaeditions  which  bestows  notoriety  withoat  fane  and  popularity  withoat  tnerlt. 

Aa  I  entered  the  hotel,  I  reros^nized  many  of  the  persons  I  had  seen  there  b*- 
fere;  hot  their  looks  were  no  longer  thrown  towards  me  with  the  impertineaev 
thef  tiWB  assumed.    On  the  contrary,  a  studied  desire  to  evince  courtesy  and  p^ 
Ikeaeas  was  evident    How  strange  is  it!  thoofrht  l--bow  difierenily  does  iher 
whole  worM  smile  to  the  rich  man  and  to  the  iioor!    Here  were  mwny  wlw  ceaUl 
in  no  wise  derive  advantage  from  my  altered  condition— '.u  perfectly  independeml* 
of  «Maa  I  of  them;  and  yet  even  they  showed  thai  de^^ree  of  deference  la  ihiir 
OBsaar  which  the  ezpiM^anC  bestows  upon  a  patron.    So  it  is.  however.    The^i 
peirftion  which  wealth  romiersis  recognized  by  all— the  iadividual  wlw  fills  it  isJaH-  - 
an  attrihate  of  the  station.  * 

Life  had,  indeed,  opened  on  me  with  a  new  and  very  different  aspect,  and  I  leit^> 
aa-I  indulij^ed  in  the  day-dreams  which  the  sadden  possession  of  fortune  exriUMd* 
that  to  enjoy  thoroughly  the  blessings  of  independence,  one  must  have  ex^ierieaar 
ed«  as  I  had'the  hard  pressure  of  adversity.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  long  road  or 
I^MMny  fate  had  at  length  reached  ita  turoiog  |K>int,  and^hai  1  should  noa'  travai 
ahNw  a  calsser  and  a  luppier  path. 

TEoaghts  of  the  new  career  that  lay  before  me  were  Mended  with  the  me monaa. 
of  the  past — hopes  they  were,buidHshed  with  the  shadows  which  a  blighted  a^ 
tetioo  will  throw  over  the  whole  stream  of  life.  Still,  that  evening  was  one  aF 
happiress— not  of  that  excited  pleasure  derived  from  tne  attainment  of  a  lofU|^ 
eeeeied  object,  but  the  calmer  enjoyment  felt  in  the  safety  of  the  haven  by  htioa 
who  has  ezoerienced  the  hurricane  and  the  storm.  Wiihsech  thoughts  1  went  !•< 
raatand  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  in  ihoughtfalness  ami  peace.  In  niy  dreaa»& 
mp  troubles  still  Kngered:  but  who  regrets  the  anxious  minutes  of  a  visicm  afhios': 
wakening  thoughts  dispel — are  they  not  rather*  the  oiouniain  shadows  that  samr 
to  brighten  the  gleam  of  sun-light  in  the  plain?  ^^ 

It  was  thus  the  morning  t»roke  for  me;  with  all  the  ecstnry  of  dimger  passed  cnar< 
aH  theerowdirup hopesof  a  happy  future.    The  hundreil'snecidaiions  which  ly 
poverty  I  had  formed  for  the  comfort  a^'^  the  poor  and  the  h\imU«^  m\%Vv\.  ^*>y^^ 
realized,  and  1  foDcitd  myaelf  the  centre  of  ahappy  v*asaji\\.Tt^««E«&dL\\*%»^«**^ 

it  woald  be  hard,  indeedf  to  forget  «*thc  camp  and  \ft»i«A  ^«\^r  Vj  ^SS 
lte#fafl«Mtiy  life;  toleirapia  datieaMeeaaftaacaKtoawnc^^^^**^^ 
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er  order,  and  brin^  a  reward  not  less  grateful  to  the  heart,  and  I  flattered  mj&tif 
to  think  my  ambition  reached  not  above  them. 

The  moineiitR  in  which'such  dav-cireams  arc  indnUred  ore  the  verv  happiettof 
a  lifetime.  The  hopeR  which  are  baAcd  on  the  benentR  we  may  remfer  to  otheri 
are  sourrcK  of  ofe\'Titian  to  oiirBelvcF;  and  Buch  motives  purify  the  tool  and  ezaJt 
the  mind  to  a  pitch  far  above  the  petty  ambitions  of  the  world. 

To  myself  and  to  my  own  onjovmentR,  weahh  could  contribute  less  than  to  most 
men.  Ttic  niniftle  habits  of  a  soldier's  life  satisfied  every  wish  of  rov  mind-  The 
luxuries  which  rnstom  makes  necessary  to  others  I  never  knew;  and  1  formed  my 
resolution  not  to  wander  from  this  path  of  humble,  inexpenMve  tastes,  so  that  the 
stream  of  charily  niifijht  flow  the  wider. 

These  were  mv  waking  thoughts.  Alas!  how  little  do  we  ever  realize  oi  such 
•peculations  .^and  howVew  ^lidedown  the  stream  of  life  unswayed  by  the  eddies 
and  cross-currents  of  fortune!  The  higher  we  build  the  temples  of  our  hopet,  the 
more  surely  will  it  topple  to  its  fall.  Who  shall  say  that  our  isrreatest  enjoyment 
ia  not  in  raising  the  pile,  and  our  happiest  hours  the  full  abandonment  tothoie  . 
hopes  our  rainier  reason  never  ratified  f  As  yet  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  think 
what  position  the  world  might  concede  to  one  whose  life  had  been  passed  like 
mine;  nor  did  I  bestow  a  care  upon  a  matter  whereon  so  much  of  future  happloefl 
depended.  These,  however,  were  considecations  which  could  not  be  long  averted. 
How  they  came,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  met,  muet  remajo  for  a  fatnre 
chapter  of  my  history. 


CHAPTER   LXXXII. 


A  HASTY  REdOLli'nON. 


In  my  last  chapter  1  brought  my  reader  to  that  portion  of  my  8toi>j  which  form- 
ed the  turning  point  of  m^  destmy;  and  here  I  might,  perhaps,  coneJude  these 
•  brief  memoirs  of  an  early  life,  whose  chief  object  was  to  point  out  the  results  of  a 
hasty  and  rash  judgement,  which,  formed  in  mere  boyhood,  exerted  its  inflaeace 
throughout  the  entire  of  a  lifetime.  One  only  incident  remains  still  to  be  toki;aod 
I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  good-natured  patience  of  my  readers  by  any  delay  in 
the  narrative. 

From  being  poor,  houseless,  and  unknown,  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  had  made 
me  wealthy  and  conspicuous  in  station — the  owner  of  a  iar^s^e  estate— alnMst  a 
leading  man  in  my  native  country.  My  influence  wiis  enabled  to  procure  the  lib- 
eration of  M'Keown;  and  my  interference  in  his  behalf  mainly  contributed  to  pro* 
cure  for  Fortescue  the  royal  pardon.  The  world,  as  the  phrase  is,  went  well 
with  me:  and  the  good  luok  which  attended  every  step  I  took,.and  every  plan  i  en- 
gaged in,  ivas  become  a  proverb  amon^  my  neighbors. 

Let  not*any  one  suppose  I  was  unmindful  or  ungrateful,  if  I  confess  that,  even 
with  all  these,  I  was  not  happy.  No.  The  tranquil  mind,  the  spirit  at  ease  with 
itself,  cannot  exi^t  where  the  sense  of  duty  is  not.  The  impulse  which  swayed 
my  boyish  heart  still  moved  the  ambition  of  the  man.  The  pursuits  I  should  hATe 
deemed  the  noblest  and  the  purest,  seemed  to  me  uninteresting  and  ignoble--lhe 
associations  1  ought  to  have  felt  the  happiest  and  highest,  appeared  to  me  vulgar 
and  low  and  common-place.  I  was  disappointed  in  my  early  uream  of  liberty,  and 
had  found  tyranny  where  I  looked  for  freedom,  and  intolerance  where  I  ezpeeted 
enlightenment;  but  if  so,  1  recurred  with  tenfold  enthusiasm  to  the  career  of  the 
soldier,  whose  glories  were  ever  before  me.  That  noble  path  had  not  deceived 
me — far  from  it ;  its  wild  and  whirlwind  excitement,  its  hazardous  enterprise,  its 
ever-present  dangers  were  stimulants  1  loved  and  gloried  in.  All  the  chances  and 
changes  of  a  peaceful  lii'e  were  poor  and  mean  compared  to  the  hourly  vicissitadet 
ef  war — I  knew  not  then,  it  is  true^  how  much  of  enjoyment  I  derived  from  for- 
l^etfulness — how  iliany  of  my  springs  of  happiness  AowckI  from  that  pre-occupation 
which  prevented  my  dwelling  on  ine  only  passion  that  ever  stirred  my  heart— my 
Jove  tor  one  whose  love  was  hopeleaa. 

How  t/jorouriily  will  the  characler  o^  u.u  cat\^\oN<i  Wtv^^  >;>Kv^^\i^^^\7k^ 
Ottraiifections  are  like  flowera;  they  dwWe  vYvw  w«i«^t»%%>aa\>)aK«\J^«^ 
tbeaoilia  which  they  grow— aomebuddinsV^  W  ^^i^adL  ^NaAs«sw,iws«A.>^^vfliifi«^ 
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plash  of  a  g;littering  fountain,  live  on  ever  bright  and  beautiful ;  others,  strufffflinir 
<m  'mid  thorns  and  wild  weeds,  overshadowea  by  sloom,  preserve  their  early  im- 
pressions to  the  last— their  verv  sweetness  tells  ofsadness.  , 

-^o  conquer  the  memory  of  this  hopeless  passion  I  tried  a  hundred  ways.  I  en- 
deavored, oy  eivinfl^  myself  up  to  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman,  to  become 
absorbed  in  a\l  the  cares  and  pursuits  which  had  such  interest  for  my  neighbors. 
Failing  in  this,  1  became  a  sportsman.  I  kept  horses  and  dogs,  and  entered  with 
all  the  zest  mere  determination  can  impart,  upon  that  life  of  manly  exertion ,sa 
fall  of  pleasure  to  thousands-^but  here  again  withou*,  succeeding. 

I  went  into  society,  but  soon  retired  from  it,  on  finding:  that,  among^  the  class  of 
Bj  equals,  the  prestige  of  my  early  life  had  still  tracked  me.  I  was,  m  their  eyes, 
a  rebel,  whose  better  fortune  had  saved  him  from  the  fate  ot  his  companions.  My 
youth  had  given  no  guarantee  for  my  manhood  ^  and  I  was  not  trusted.  Baffled 
in  every  endeavor  to  obliterate  my  secret  griel,  I  recurred  to  it  now,  a^  though 
privileged  by  fate,  to  indulee  a  memory  notlTing  could  efface.  I  abandoned  all  the 
petty  appliances  bv  which  I  sought  to  shutout  the  past,  and  gave  myself  up  in  full 
abandonment  to  the  luxury  of  my  melcuicholy. 

Living  entirely  within  the  wans  of  my  demesne,  never  seen  by  my  neighbors, 
aot  making  nor  receiving  visits,  I  appeared  to  many,  a  heartless  recluse,  whose 
joisanthrophy  sought  indulgence  in  solitude.  Others,  less  harshly,  judged^  me  ae 
one  whose  unhappy  entrance  on  life  had  unfitted  him  for  the  station  to  which  for- 
tone  had  elevated  him.    By  both  I  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  peasantry  were  less  ungenerous,  and  more  just.  They  saw  in  roe  one' 
who  felt  acutely  for  the  privations  thev  were  suffering:  yet  never  gave  them  that 
ekeap  delusive  hope,  that  legislative  changes  will  touch  social  evils— that  the  acts 
ef  a  Parliament  will  penetrate-  the  thousand  tortuous  windings  of  a  poor  man's 
destiny.  They  found  in  me  a  friend  and  an  adviser.  They  only  wondered  at  one 
thing--4iow  any  man  could  feel  for  the  poor  and  not  hate  the  rich.  So  long  had 
the  struggle  lasted  between  affluence  and  misery,  they  could  not  understand  a 
•ompromise.  Bitter  as  their  poverty  had  been,  it  never  extinguished  the  poetry 
ef  their  lives.  They  were  hungry  and  naked;  but  they  held  to  their  ancient  tra- 
ditions, and  they  built  on  them  great  hopes  for  the  future.  The  old  family  names 
— ihe  time-honored  memories  of  place — the  famous  deeds  of  ancestors,  made  aa 
ideal  existence  powerful  enough  to  exclude  the  pressure  of  actual  daily  evils; and 
they  argued  from  what  had  been  to  what  might  be,  with  a  persistency  of  hope  it 
seejned  almost  cruel  to  destroy.  So  deeplj^  were  these  thoughts  engrained  into- 
their  natures,  th*ey  felt  him  but  half  their  friend  who  ventured  to  despise  thfem. 
The  relief  of  present  poverty— the  succor  of  actual  suflering,  became  in  their 
eyes  an  effort  of  mere  passine  kindness.  They  looked  to  some  great  ameliora- 
tion of  condition— some  wondrous  change — some  restoration  to  an  imaginary 
standard  of  independence  and  comfort,  whkh  all  the  efforts  of  common  interfer- 
ence fell  sadly  short  of ;  and  thus  they  strained  their  gaze  to  a  government,  a  rul- 
ing power,  for  a  boon  undefined,  unknown  and  illimitable. 

'  ^To  expectations  like  these,  advice  and  slight  asnistance  are  as  the  mere  drop  oT 
water  to  the  parched  tongue  of  thirst,  and  so  I  found  it.  I  could  neither  encouraire 
them  in  their  hopes  of  such  legislative  chants  as  would  greatly  ameliorate  their 
condition,  nor  flatter  them  in  the  delusion,  that  none  of  their  misfortunes  were  of 
borne  origin ;  and  thuR,  if  they  led  gratitude  for  many  kindnesses,  they  reposed  ae 
aonfidence  in  my  opinion.  The  trading  patriot,  who  promised  much,  while  he 
pocketed  their  haru-earneri  savings;  the  rabid  newspaper  writer,  who  libelled  the 

Kvernment,  and  denounced  the  landlord,  were  their  standards  of  sympathy,  and 
who  fell  short  of  either  was  not  their  friend. 

Inaword,  ihe  social  stale  of  the  people  was  rotten  to  its  very  core.  Their 
hiirhest  qualities  degraded  by  the  combined  force  ofpoverty.  misrule  and  super- 
stition, had  become  sources  of  crime  and  misery.  They  had  Ruifered  so  long  and 
■o  much,  their  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  preferred  the  prospe^ct  of  anj 
violent  convulsion  which  might  change  the  face  of  the  land,  whatever  dangers  it 
miffht  come  with,  to  a  slow  and  gradual  improvement  of  condition,  however  safe 
and  certain. 

To  win  their  confidence  at  the  only  price  ihey  would  accord  it,  I  never  could 
eonsent  to,  and,  without  it,  i  wan  nlmost  powerless  (or  good.  Here,  again,  there- 
fore, did  I  find  closed  against  me  another  avenue  for  exertion,  and  the  only  one  of 
all  I  could  have  felt  a  fitting  sphere  for  my  labor.  The  violence  of  their  own  pas- 
sionate natures,  the  headlong  impulses  by  which  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
swaved,  left  them  no  power  of  judgment  regarding  those  whose  views  were  more 
moderate  and  temperate.  Thev  could  understand  the  hi^tv  Tot*^  Vslvv&\»«\.'«Vs»&l 
thefjnv&tted  with  every  ar tribute  of  tyranny,  as  l\ve\t  oy^u,  cAxu^vi  «^\«oftwN- 
TJier  could  aeen  warm  ir  ead  in  the  violeat  mc^otaXor  oV  \\\«  ^1  \  Voxvowi  ^ 
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OBsnized  no  trait  o^  kindnew  in  him  who  would  rather  see  them  led  thao  flatter- 
-    ed,  and  Uclioid  iheiu  in  ihe  enjoy meu I  of  comfort  sooner  than  in  the  ecatacyof 
trinnij)h. 

From  '*DHrhv  the  BIuHt.'"  for  he  wan  now  a  inemhcr  of  my  household,  I  learnqd 
the  li<fiii  ill  wliir.h  I  wati  rciriinlod  by  itie  people,  and  iieard  the  di«saii«fkction  the/ 
ezprcrised  ihat  one  who*'bUrved  Uon>  ,^'  should  not  he  ready  to  head  a  rising,  if 
need  he.  Thu»i  was  1  in  a  IkiKC  pobiiion  o:i  every  side.  Mistrusted  by  all.  because 
I  would  neiilitr  enter  into  ihe  exu^^erai ionis  oC  liarty  jior  hirome  blind  to  the 
tru'lli  my  MMistis  revealed  before  me,  my  f-piiere  of  utility  was  narrowed  to  thedis- 
diar^j^e  of  the  mere  dntiesot  common  oliarity  and  benevolence,  and  my  presence 
amon?  my  tenantry  no  more  prudurtive  of  heaetit  than  if  I  had  left  my  purse  as 
ror  repFeHentiiiive. 

Yearn  rolled  on,  and  in  the  noir^flcss  track  of  time,  I  forgot  it^  flight.  T  now  had 
grown  so  wedded  to  the  liahiiM  ol'  my  solitary  lite,  that  its  very  moAotony  was  a 
source  of  pleasure.  I  hsd  iiitreiiciieid  my  sell  within  a  Jit  tie  circle  of  enjoyments, 
and  amon?  n.y  hooks  and  in  my  wafkuY  my  day*;  went  pleasantly  over. 

For  a  lon<;  titnc  I  did  not  dare  to  read  liie  daily  paperct,  hur  learn  the  ereat 
events  wIik'Ii  airitalCil  Kuro|K\  I  tried  to  think  that  an  interval  of  repose  would 
Jeave  me  inditi'ereni  to  their  m'*ntion.  aiul  so  rizidly  did  I  abstain  from  iiiduLeio£ 
my curiosiiy.  tliit  the  hurninsr  of  M  it^oow and  the  commencemetit  of tbedreadlu 
retreat  which  i'olldwed,  wa^  the  first  fact  I  rcsid  oil  * 

From  the  moment  I  £^ave  way.  thejiasiiion  for  intelligence  from  France  be^aoie 
a  perfect  mania.  Where  were'  the  different  corps  of  the  *'  erand  army  TV  Wherf 
the  emperor  himftell  ?  Hy  what  freat  stroke  of  ffrnius  would  he  emerge  fromtlie 
diffii'uities  around  him,  and  deal  one  of  his  fatal  blows  on  ttie  enemy  f  were  thft 
questions  which  met  me  as  [  awoke  and  tortured  me  during  tlie  day. 

Each  movement  of  th-ii  terrible  retreat  I  followed  in  tl>e  i^azettes.  with  anau- 
lety  ver^in^  on  insanity.  I  tracked  the  lon^  journey  on  the  map,  and  as  I  oouaied 
towns  and  vilki<;es.  dreary  deserts  of  finnw,  and  vast  rivers  to  be  traversed,  mj 
heart  j^rew  faint,  to  think  how  many  a  brave  tioldier  would  never  reach  tliai  fiyr 
Fjance  ior  whose  friory  he  had  shed  his  best  blood. 

Disaster  ibJiowed  di-a^ter,  and  as  the  news  reached  England,  came  aecounti  of 
those  ffrent  defections  whii'h  weakened  the  force  of  the  '*£raiid  army."  and  de- 
ranj^eJ the  plan>«  formed  for  itrt  retiring  movements. 

They  who  can  recall  to  mintl  the  time  I  speak  of,  will  remember  the  eflect  pro- 
duced \n  En;sland  hy  the  daily  acconntsfrom  ihei^eatof  war;  how  heavily  fell  the 
blows  of  that  altered  fortune  wl>ich  once  rested  on  the  eacrles  of  Frances-how 
each  new  bulletin  annnunrod  another  f^itture  of  misfortune,  some  shattered  reoH 
nant  of  a  sresa  c-orps  d'armee  cut  off  hy  (;ossackm  some  dreadful  'kwUte  tafffti 
ajcainst  suoorior  numbers,  imd  fouj^hl  with  desottration,  not  for  victory,  b^  the 
liberty  to  retreat.  Greit  names  were  mentioned  amon;^  the  slain,  and  the  proad- 
e»t  chivalry  of  GanI  left  to  neriali  on  the  far  oir8tet»pc8  of  Russia. 

Such  were  the  tearful  talrs  men  read  of  that  terrible  oampai^n ;  and  tiM  joy  in 
'  Knjcland  was  ^re:it  to  hear  tlmt  the  most  |)ow«rful  of  her  enemies  hadai  leqfth 
eiperienced  the  full  hiitcrnei>s  of  defeat.  Whike  men  vied  with  each  other  id  sto- 
ries of  the  misfortunes  of  the  emperor,  when  ofich  post  addeil  anotlier  tu  thekng 
catalogue  of  diwsiterfi  to  the  i;rand  army,  1  sat  in  my  lonely  house,  in  a  reiaoM 
part  of  Ireland  broodini?  over  the  sad  reverses  of  hiin  who  stiH  formed  ray  ideal  d 
a  hero. 

1  thought  how,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of  his  splendid  force,  his  fpreat  soal 
would  survive  the  crash  that  made  ail  others  deB|>air — that  each  new  evil  woolh 
8ua^u:est  it(t  renn^ilv.  im  it  aros(\  and  the  mind  thiit  never  failed  inexpedient  wdqM 
ahine  out  more  brilliantly  throusrh  the  sflooin  of  darkening  fortune  than  even  it 
had  done  in  the  noonday  splendor  ot  suc^^hk.  When  all  others  could  onl^  seethe 
tremendous  enerfry  of  despair.  I  rhouiht  I  could  recognize  those  glorious  out- 
bursts of  lieroism  hv  whi«*h  a  French  army  souj^ht  and  won  the  favor  of  their  em- 
peror. The  routed  and  ^tra?'^iin!j^  bodies  which  hurried  along  in  seemiiuc  diier- 
der,  i  gloried  to  perctiivp  would  assume  all  the  port  and  bearing  of  t^oKliers  at  iha 
appro  ifJi  olM  iMier.  '.v\  I  fo-n  thei  •  r  inks  at  tli«j  wild  *'hourra''  of  the  Cossack,  itf 
steadily  as  in  the  p-oiid'>4(  d  ly  of  their  prosperity. 

The  retreat  roniinued.     The  horritile  t^ulfering  of  a  Russian  winter,  added  to 

the  carnage  of  a  batiie  lidc.  vvliirli  Howcd  nn  unc^^asingly  from  the  ruined  walliof 

the  Kremlin  to  the  hanks  ot  ihe  Vistula.     The  battle  oi  Bori^ow  and  the  passage 

of  the  B^rLveim  tiillowed  fieit  on  each  ether;  and  now  we  heard  that  the  emiieror 

had  surrcihhreil  the  ciiief  comuvaud  Vo  NVv\rvi\,  ^wd  \sv^«  lL\ML&lenins:  back  to  Franca 

m//i /ig/icningapeed,  for  aln-aAy  \\\fc  da.N  o\  \\va  es^\  VckTVv\\>fc>NaA.\>M5^>«tw\vk<fc» 

dowoY^  the  ciipitiil.    No  luifc^er  reck«we<\  V»^  v^v^%  o^  ^^^^**^w^V55^''^^2 

^Jmd  now  d witidied  dowa  lodiviaiona  oUfc^  Yi\inAs<A\ik«ft.  T\ifcVS^<G«»^w» 
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exceeded  one  thousand;  and  of  twenty  entire  regiments  ofcavalry,  Mumt  moitaf- 
ed  a  ainffle  squadron  as  a  body-eruard.  CrowcM  of  wounded  and  mutilated  nmm 
dragged  their  wear;r  linibs  alon^  over  the  hardened  snow,  or  throuorh  dense  jpiam 
forests,  where  no  villa?i!4  were  lo  be  met  with-— a  fatuous  determination  to  strive 
to  reach  France,  the  only  impulse  sunrivin^  amid  all  their  suAerin^. 

The  defection  of  D*  York  and  Maesenbach  then  be^an  that  new  feature  of  tbs 
disaster,  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  forth  witli  aW  the  fell  fury  of  Ions  pent«|p 
hatred.  The  nationahiy  of  Germany — so  long— so  cruelly  insulted — now  saw  tte 
day  of  retribution  Arrive.  Misfortune  hastened  misfortune,  and  defeat  engender- 
ed treason  in  the  ranks  of  the  emperor's  allies.  I^furat,  too,  the  Ikvorite  of  Napo- 
leon, thekins^  of  his  creation,  deserted  him  now^  and  fled  ignominiously  from  Iha 
Gomround  of  the  army. 

The  Elbe — the  Elliu — was  now  the  cry  amid  the  shattered  ranks  of  that  arm 
which  but  a  year  before  saw  no  limit  to  its  glorious  patii.  The  BIbe  wns  the  oa^ 
Jine  remaining?  which  promised  a  moment's  reposcfrom  the  fatigues  and  privation* 
of  months  lon^.  Alon<i:  that  road  the  army  could  halt,  and  stem  the  tide  of  pursuit^ 
however  hotly  it  pressed.  The  Prussians  had  already  united  with  the  RussiaiiB 
— the  defection  of  Austria  could  not  be  loner  distant.  Saxony  was  appealed  to,  i 
a  member  of  the  German  family,  t  j  join  in  arms  a<rain8t  the. tyrant;  and  the  wif 
hourra  of  the  Cossack  now  blended  with  the  loud  '"tbrwaVts"  of  iniured  Prussia. 

Where  shall  he  seek  succor  now?  What  remains  to  him  in  this  last  eventful 
etru3fi;le?  How  shall  the  emperor  call  back  to  life  the  les^ions  by  whose  valor  hie 
▼ictories  were  erained  and  Europe  made  a  vassal  at  the  fuot  uf  his  throne?  Soek 
was  the  tlioujgrht  that  never  left  me  dav  or  ni^ht.  Ever  present  betbrc  me  waekie 
calip  brow,aii'l  hiri  face  paler,  but  not  less  handsome,  than  it.«;  wont.  Icould  reeoil 
liis  rapid  i^iaiicc — the  quick  and  hurried  motion  of  his  hand — his  sliort  and  thick 
utterance^  as  ivords  of  command  fell  from  his  lips—and  his  smile,  as  he  heard  some 
iotelligence  with  pleasure. 

I  could  noi  sleep — scarcely  could  I  eat.  A  feverish  excitement  burned  throagii 
my  frame,  and  mv  parched  tongue  and  hot  hand  told  how  the  very  sprinere  ef 
health  were  dried  up  within  me.  I  walked  with  hurried  steps  from  place  to  plaee; 
now  muttering  the  words  of  some  dispatch — now  fancying  that  I  was  sent  wide 
orders  for  a  movement  of  troops.  As  1  rode  I  spurred  my  horse  to  a  gallop,  anii 
in  m^'  heated  imagination  believed  I  was  inthe  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  prepar- 
iofr  lor  the  fray.  Great  as  my  exhaustion  oflen  was,  weariness  brought  no  reet. 
ORen  I  returned  home  at  evening,  overcome  by  fatii^uc,  but  a  sleepless  nij^ht,  tor- 
tured with  anxieties,  and  liar  rasped  with  doubts  and  fears,  followed,  and!  awoke 
to  pursue  the  same  path,  till,  in  my  weakened  frame  and  hectic  check,  the  siffneof 
illness  could  no  lonsrer  be  mistaken. 

Terrified  at  the  ravages  a  few  weeks  had  made  in  my  health,  and  fearful  what 
secret  malady  was  preying  u|x>n  me.  Darby,  without  asking  any  leave  from  mt, 
lef^  the  hou'ie  one  morning  at  daybreak,  and  returned  with  the  physician  ofthn 
neighboring  town.  1  was  about  to  mount  my  horse,  when  I  saw  them  coming  up 
the  avenue,  and  immediately' ;;uessed  the  object  of  their  visit.  A  moment  wae 
enough  to  decide  me  as  the  course  to  pursue;  for.  well  knowing  how  disposed  the 
world  ever  is  to  stamp  the  impress  of  wandering  intellect  on  any  habit  ormereee- 
centTKity,  I  resolved  to  receive  the  doctor  as  though-!  was  glad  of  his  coming,  aoA 
consult  with  hicn  regarding  my  state.  This  would  at  least  refute  such  a  atmnAuk^ 
by  enlisting  the  physician  among  the  allies  of  my  cause. 

■  By  »ood  fortune,  Dr.  Clibhorn  wj\k  a  man  ofshrewd  common  sense,  as  well  as  a 
physician  of  no  mean  k^xill.  In  i  he  brief  conversation  we  held  together,!  perceived 
that  while  he  paid  all  requisite  attention  to  any  detail  which  implied  the  existence 
of^ malady,  his  questions  were  more  pointedly  directed  to  the  possibility  ot  some 
mental  cause  ot  irritation — the  source  of  my  ailment.  !  could  see,  however,  that 
his  opinion  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  events  of  the  trial  had  lell  their  indelible 
traces  on  my  mind,  which,  induciiiir  me  to  adopt  a  life  of  isolation  and  retirement, 
had  now  produced  the  etlbci^  he  witnessed. 

I  was  not  sorry  at  this  mistake  on  his  part.  Bv  suflfering  him  to  indulge  in  tliie 
delusive  inipresi>ion,  1  saved  ni>  selfail  the  trouble  of  concealing  my  real  feelings; 
which  I  haa  no  desire  to  expose  before  him.  I  permitted  him,  therefore,  to  reason 
with  me  bn  the  groundless  notions  he  supposed  !  had  conceived  of  the  world's  feel- 
ing regarding  me, and  heard  him  patiently,  as  he  detailed  the  course  of  publio  dm^p 
by  fulfilling  which  !  should  occupy  my  fitting  place  in  society*  and  best  eousolt  mjr 
own  hcalth.and  happiness. 

''There  are,"  said  he, ''certain  fixed  impressions  which  1  woakl  not  so  comfaat. 
It  was  but  yesterday,  for  instance,  I  yielded  to  the  w\«V\  o^  wxv^V^^vofc^'^Wr 
wiio  bag  served  upward  of  half  a  century,  and  deurt^  qjda.^  i&Qt^\«^\raxAi>^ 
$beh9adofhiBregimeaU   His  heart  wan  beoiCRkVt.  \iaBR\\»k^HiQi^^B^^ 
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It  to  abandon  his  purpose,  I  was  not  so  rare  his  mind  might  bear  the  &m^ 
jMiDtment,  for  the  intellect  will  sometimes  go  astrav  in  eodeavorine  •to  retrace  its 
«tep#.    So  1  thotij;ht  it  better  to  concede  what  might  cost  more  in  the  refusal." 

The  IttPt  wordd  of  the  doctor  remained  in  my  head  long  aller  he  took  his  leaTe» 
mn&  I  could  not  avoid  applying  them  to  my  own  cc^e.  Was  not  my  impression  oi 
this  nature?— were  not  mjf  tliouffbts  All  centered  on  one  theAie  as  fixedly  as  the 
officer's  of  whom  lie  spoke? '  Could  I,  by  any  effort  ofmy  reason  or  my  will, con- 
trol my  wandering  lancics  and  call  them  back  to  the  dull  realities  among  which  I 
lired? 

These  were  ever  recurring  to  me,  and  always  with  the  same  reply:  It  is  in  vain 
to  struggle  against  an  impulse  which  has  swallowed  up  all  other  ambitions.  My 
heart  is  among  the  crfitierin^  ranks  and  neighing  squadrons  of  France.  1  would 
be  there  once  more.  I  would  follow  that  career  which  first  stirred  the  proudest 
hopes  1  ever  cherished. 

That  same  evening  the  mail  brought  the  news  that  Eugene  Beauharnois  huK 
fallen  back  on  Magdebonrg,  and  Bent  repeated  dispatches  to  the  emueror.enirettr 
jnc  his  immediate  jjresenre  among  the  troops,  whom  nothing  but  Napoleon  hioh 
telf  in  the  mid^t  of  them  could  restore  to  their  wonted  bravery  and  determinalioo. 
The  reply  ol' Napoleon  was  briefly — 

"1  am  coming;  and  all  who  love  me.  follow  me." 

How  the  words  rang  in  my  oars:  "  rouscteuxqui  ni^aimentP^  Iheard  them  in 
every  rustling  of  the  h  ind  and  motion  of  the  leaves  against  the  window.  They 
were  whispered  to  my  senj^es  by  every  avenue  of  my  brain,  and  1  sat  no  longer 
occtjpieii  in  reading  as  uriual.  but  with  folded  arms,  repeating  word  by  word  lbs 
brief  sentence. 

It  was  midnifirht.  AH  was  still  and  silent  through  the  house.  No  servant  stirred, 
and  the  very  wind  was  hushed  to  u  perfect  calm.  I  was  sitting  in  my  library  whea 
the  words  I  have  repeated  seemed  spoken  in  a  low,  clear  voice  beside  me.  I  start- 
ed op — the  perspiration  broke  over  my  forehead  and  fell  upon  my  cheek  with  terror, 
for  i  knew  i  was  alone;  and  the  tearful  thought  flashed  on  me — this  may  be  mad- 
ness! For  a  second  or  tw^o  the  agony  of  the  idea  was  almost  insupportable— then 
came  a  resolve  as  sudden.  I  opened  my  de»k  and  took  I'rom  it  all  the  ready  money 
I  possessed.  I  wrote  a  few  hurried  Iincs4o  my  agent,  and  then,  making  my  way 
noiselessly  to  the  stable,  1  saddled  my  horse  and  led  him  out. 

In  two  hours  I  was  nearly  twenty  miles  on  my  way  to  Dublin.  Day  was  break- 
ing as  1  entered  the  capital.  1  made  no  delay  there,  out  taking  fresh  horseB,  start- 
edfor  Skerries,  where  I  knew  the  fishermen  of  the  cost  resortecf. 

''One  hundred  pounds  to  the  man  who  will  land  me  on  the  coast  of  France  or 
Holland,"  said  I  to  a  group  that  were  preparing  their  nets  on  the  shore. 

A  look  of  incredulity  was  the  only  reply.  A  very  few  words,  however,  settled 
the  bargain.  £re  half  an  hour  I  was  on  board.  The  wind  ireshened,  and  we 
stood  out  at  sea. 

'*Let  the' breeze  keep  to  this,"  said  the  skipper,  "and  we'H'makethe  voyage 
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Botn  wind  and  tide  were  in  our  favor.    We  held  down  channel  rapidly,  and  I 
iw  the  blue  hills  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  eye  could  but  detect  a  gray 
■cloud  on  the  horizon,  which  at  last  disappeared  in  the  bright  sun  of  nooD,aEida 
wide  watte  of  blue  water  lay  on  every  side. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIIL 

TDE   LAST  CAMPAIGN. 


Tfke  mew,  half  melted  with  the  heavy  rains,  lay  still  deeply  on  the  roads,  aad 
a  dark,  lowering  sky  ptre^rhed  above,  as!  hurried  onward,  with  all  the  speed  I 
0Wald,  toward  tlie  east  of  France. 

Already  the  allies  had  paaeed  the  RYivt\«.  ^w^Vx^tb«t^^\w\.K^«Qath«  BJuehet 
'■'toeast,  ani)  Bernadoitc  oiitVve  F\em\aVvttou\:\tT,  ^h%x^  ^iw^^Va^'^^wx^iv^ 
te  tohew  down  on  him  whom,  aii^RX^.  t^oti^  Yisi^  4^^^  u^  ^SSJ^^'^^^j!^ 
we  WMio  arms,  aLi  every  alep  ^am  v^nift^  f«A\.^>«^.  Xmrnw^t  vt^^% 
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eonaeripta,  many  scarce  of  the  age  of  boyhood,  crowded  the  highways.  The  rete- 
rans  thelnselves  were  enrolled  once  more,  and  formed  battalions  for  the  defence 
of  their  native  land.  Every  town  and  village  was  a  garrif«n.  The 'deep-toned 
rollinj?  of  ammunition*  wagons,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  horses  sounded  tnrouifh 
the  nights  long.  War,  terrible  war,  spoke  from  every  object  around.  Stronip* 
«  holds  were  strengthening,  regiments  -briorading,  cavalr)  organizing  on  all  sidea. 
No  longer,  however,  did  1  witness  the  wild  enthusiasm  which  1  so  well  remem- 
bered aifiong  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  Here  were  no  glorious  outbreaks  of  that 
daring  spirit  which  so  marked  the  Frenchman,  and  made  him  almost  irresistible 
in  arms-  A  sad  and  gloomy  silence  prevailed:  a  look  of  fierce,  but  hopeless  deter- 
mination was  over  all.  They  marched  like  men  to  death,  but  with  the  step  and 
bearing  of  heroes. 

I  entered  the  little  town  of  Vervier.  The  day  was  breaking;  hut  the  troops  were 
under  arms.  The  emperor  had  iust  taken  his  departure  for  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
They  told  me  of  it^s  1  changed  horses ;  not  with  that  fierce  pride  which  a  mere 
passing  glance  at  the  great  Napoleon  would  once  have  evoked.  They  spoke  of 
him  without  emotion.  I  asked  if  he  wore  paler  or  thinner  than  his  wont;  the?  did 
not  know.  They  said  that  he  travelled  post,  but  that  his  staff  were  on  horsehaak. 
From  this  I  gathered  that  he  was  either  ill  or  in  that  frame  of  mind  in  which  he 
preferred  to  be  alone.  While  I  was  yet  speaking,  an  officer  of  engineers  came  up, 
to  the  carriage  and  called  out : 

**  Unharness  these  horses  and  bring  them  down  to  the  barracks.  These,  air^** 
said  he,  turning  towards  me,  ''are  not  times  to  admit  of  ceremony.  We  hare 
eighiecn  guns  to  move,  and  want  cattle." 

Enoufrh,  sir,"  said  I.    '"  I  aiQ  not  here  to  retard  your  movements,  but,  if  I  can- 
to forward  then).    Can  I,  as  a  volunteer,  be  of  any  service  at  this  moment?" 
"  Have  you  served  before  ?    Of  course  you  have,  though:  in  what  arm?" 
**  As  a  hussar  of  the  guard,  for  same  years." 
"  Come  along  with  me :  I'll  bring  you  to  the  general  as  once." 
Re-entering  the  inn,  the  officer  preceded  me  up  stairs,  and  atler  a  moment's  de- 
lay, introduce  me  into  l^e  presence  of  General  Lefort,.then  commanding  a  caval- 
ry  brigade. 

-  '  '*  I  have  heard  your  request,  sir.    Where  is  your  commission  7  have  yoa  got  it 
with  you  r' 

I  handed  it  to  him  in  silence.  He,examined  it  rapidly  and  then  turning  the  re- 
verse, read  the  few  lines  fnscribed  by  the  minister  of  war. 

**1  could  have  given  ytfu  a  post  this  day,  sir,  this  very  hour,'*  said  he,  '*  but  for  a 
bltMabr  of  onr  commissariat  people.  There's  a  troop  here  waiting  for  a  remount, 
but  the  order  has  not  come  down  from  Paris,  and  our  officials  here  will  not  ad* 
▼ance  the  money  till  it  arrives,  as  if  these  were  times  for  such  punctilio.  ThQf 
are  to  form  part  of  General  Kellerman'a  force,  which  is  sadly  deficient.    Remain 

here,  however,  and  perhaps  to-morrow "  '     • 

'*"  How  mudh  may  the  sum  be.  sir  ?"  asked  I,  interrupting. 
The  general  almost  started  with  surprise  at  the  dbruptneas  of  my  question,  and* 
in  a  tone  of  half-reproof,  answered— 

^  The  amount  required  is  beside  the  matter,  sir ;  unless,"  added  he,  sareaatical* 
ly,  '*  you  are  disposed  to  advance  it  yourself." 

"  Such  was  the  object  of  my  question,"  said  I,  calmly,  and  determining  not  to 
notice  the  manner  he  had  assumed. 

"  ParbleUi^^  exclaimed  he:  "that  is  very  different  Twenty  thousand  franca, 
however,  is  a  considerable  sum." 

'*  I  have  as  mucb,  and  something  more,  if  need  be,  in  my  carriage— if  Engliab 
gold  be  no  objection." 

"  No,  paraie^  that  it  is  not,''  cried  he  laughing :  ^'  I  only  wish  we  saw  more  of  it 
Are  you  serious  in  all  this  ?" 

The  best  reply  to  this  question  was  to  hasten  down  ataira  and  return  with  two 
small  canvass  bags  in  my  handsi 
**  Here  are  a  thousand  guineas,"  said  I,  \aying  them  on  the  table. 
While  one  of  the  general's  aide-de-camps  waa  eonnting  and  examining  the  gold, 
1  repeated,  at  his  reouest,  the  circumstances  which  brought  me  once  agam  te 
France,  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  emperor. 

"^  And  your  name,  sir,"  said  he,  ds  he  seated  himself  to  write,  '*  la  Tnomaa 
Burk,  ci-devant  captain  of  the  eighth  Husaara  of  the  guard.  Well,  I  can  promiae 
you  the  restoration  of  your  did  erade.  Meanwhile,  vou  must  take  command  of 
theae  fellows— thev  are  mere  partisan  troops,  hurriedly  raiaed  and  ill-organiaed  ; 
but  rU  give  you  a  letter  to  General  Damremoikt)axC^<QiQ»,«Mi^^^vt!a^\^ 
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'•  It  i.r  nnt  a  porsiiiori  for  myddf  I  -apck.  ireripral,'' said  I.    "  Wherever  I  can  beat 
aervo  thu  ••nipt.TDr.  tl.i;!-r  only  I  cic-.n-  U)  In*." 
•*•  I  Ii:i\t:  voiiuir'il  lu  li'iivf  :lj:it  p'.nn:  I  >  ijeiieral  DiimrempnT,-'  taul  he  iimilin;. 
.  *' Your  inori.i'ri  ilo  luii  ri.'«,iiir«i  iiiih:li  ixpliiiauon.    Let  ub  lo  breiikiluit  now,  itnd 
by  noon  v.c  <\v.\\\  lijivi*t'vi:iy  thiiii?  in  liradintii^H  lor  your  dei^iirlurf.'' 

Till**  rapui!>.:inil  as  ii  uortr.  Uy  tiii;  iiu  rt*si  arruk'iil.  was  I  a?aiii  beconui  a  :*0i- 
diiT  I'l'  uic  «:ni;>i'r<>i ,  turi  lli.i!  >:iim'd;iy  wa-  tturti  more  at  the  licad  ot'a(iqu;idroD, 
on  inv  vv.iv  lo  (Jiiaious.  My  trooj)  wo/e,  imlri.-.l.  verv  unlike  the  »^;iiendid  array  of 
niv  «ilil  li:ihsarri  of  ilio  (Juard.  Tlicy  wirrc  liurrnidly  raised,  aiui  not  over  well 
cquiiii'i'il.  l»ui  still  tiioy  wen:  ytuiu-fookiii;;,  hariiy  puasanis,  who,  whatever  defi- 
rit'iii->  ul*  drill  tlii'v  ini^'liL  di.^plity,  I  knew  wlII  woi.i!d  exhibit  no  Lack  of  courage 
bei'ori'  ati  eueiny. 

On  rciu'liinif  iMiali>n.='.  I  foniul  that  Geiierai  Damremont  had  left  with  tlie  siafl" 
for  Vltr>  only  a  li:w  i.dinf*  i»i:ture.  and  I  reported  my  .-elf  to  ihoollicer  comma  ndinif 
the.  ti)vv[j.  and  w.is  ordered  by  iiiui  to  join  llie  cavalry  brigade  then  advanciog  oq 
Vilr'. . 

Had  I  tii.ie,  af  tLi.s  inoniont.  J  rould  not  help  devotini?  some  minutes  to  an  ac- 
eoum  01  tiiat  siraM;ri:  and  nioilry  mass  which  the[i  were  bri<;:aded  as  imperia! 
cavuliy.  l.)ra^tM)n.s  of  even  clas;s,  heavy  a[id  liirht-armeii.  erenadier^j-a-chevul 
and  liiV.-.u  «.  iiiirnft>ier>;  cirhimfers  and  lancers,  vyere  all  pell-mell,  mixed  u^coo- 
fnscdly  :<j;,'rili«!r.  an»i  hurried  onwards,  some  lojoin  their  respective  corps  il  they 
could  liud  them.  Iiut  all  prepared  to  serve  wherever  their  eahres  nii<^ht  be  called 
for.  it  waj>  confusion  lii  the  lant  desTreo.  but.  a  tumult  without  enthu<:iasin  or  im- 
pulsj;.  The  superior  ollit'.crs.  who  were  well  acipiainted  with  the  state  of  events- 
inathr  no  ^crrel  oftlrir  i.rlooniy  lorebodint^;:.  The  Juniort;  lacked  eneriry  in  a  cause 
wlirre  ilu!y  saw  no  li<dd  I'ur  advancouieni.  and  the  j»oldier»,  always  prepared  to 
imbibe  llp'ir  feelin;;.s  iVoni  their  oiiicers,  seemed  alike  dad  and  di«?j)irited.  Whata 
chani^e  was:  this  from  the  wild  and  joyous  spirit  which  once  warmed  eich  bold 
heart,  and  made  every  i^oldier  a  hero  !  Alas!  the  terrible  con.sequeuce8  of  lonz 
tieleat  were  on  all — llie  tide  of  battle  that  rolled  disustrously  from  the  ruin^ 
walls  t)!'  the  i\rem!in  htill  .Nwepi  aliriijr  toward  the  great  palace  of  the  Tuilcrrea. 
Germany  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  two  miirhty  armies — the  third  and  ladt 
wa.s  now  await in«r  the  evei^tful  siru^r^le  on  the  very  soil  of  their  country.  The 
tide  oi'  ra;,'iiives,  which  jireeeded  the  reiirinsf  cohmina  of  Victor  and  Ney,  met  the 
advancin:::  bodies  of  the  conscripts,  and  sprea'd  dismay  and  coii6r.^r nation  us  they 
went.    Tiie  dejection  was  the  shadow  of  the  fast  appro^^dnnir'  disaster. 

On  the  niifhtof  the  27th  January,  the  cavalry  briirade,  with  which  I  was|^e- 
ceived  orders  to  inarch  by  the  forest  of  Bar  on  Brieiine,  where  Blucher  waa  sta- 
tioued  in  no  expectation  of  l>ein;^  attacked. 

The  movement,  notw;itiiatanihns  the  heavy  roads,  was  made  with«reat  rapidi- 
ty, and  by  noon  on  tlie  followinfej  day  we  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
in  Intl  march  against  the  cuemy.  Then,  once  more^  did  I  recognise 4hc  old  ipiril 
of  the,  army.  Joyous  son^s  imd  Qi\y  cheers  were  heard  from  the  diliereot  corp? 
we  passed.  The  annouticement  ol  a  K|ieedy  meeting  with  the  Prussians  had  in- 
i'uscii  new  vi;;or  a.[non^f  the  troops.  \Ve  were  eracr>ring  from  the  deep  shade  of 
the  uooil  into  a  valley,  where  a  lii^ht  infantry  resiment  w^ere  bivouacked.  Their 
iires  were  formed  in  a  Viide  circle,  and  the  corjkin^  went  merrily  on»  amid  the 
nlea>ani.  sonL*-  and  jjcund  «Ties.  Our  brief  hair,  was  just  concluded  when  tlie 
bugles  sounded  to  re:>ume  the  nmrch,and  1  stood  lor  a  moment  admiring  the 
merry  L''ainb«.Is  ot'ihf*  infatitry.  when  anair  1  well  remombered  was  chaunteil  forth 
in  lull  cnorus;  but  my  nicmory  was  not  left  lon«^  in  doubt  as  tor  where  and  bow 
these  sounds  were  first  heard.  The  wdd  uproar~at  once  i  eca  lied  both,  as  liieyaaos 

out— 

** 'Hurrah  for  the  f'aubourg  of  St.  Aoloine  ''' 

No  ?noMer  did  I  hear  the  words  than  I  sf  urredmy  Iiorse  forward,  and  rode  down 

toward  iheni — 
"*•  AVhai  rcL'iinentV  yourss.  comrade?"  said  I  to  a  I'ellow  hurryin*j  to  the  ranks. 
*•  The  tlfrli,  non  otfit-i^r.''  ?iiiiJ  he— '*  Voltijfpurs  of  the  line." 
"Have  you  a  certain  bVan^^nii*,  ;i  maitro-d'-nrnies.  Ptill  ampn^  you.-' 
•■  Ves, that  v.'i:  jiave.     Th.ri?  lie  is  yonder,  beatini^  time  fo  the  roulade." 
I  look'.'d  in  the  diriTfion  h.*  i "tinted,  and  there  stood  my  old  fritriid.    He  wm 

advanctjd  in  front  of  n  com|iir.jy.  and  witn  :he  air  of  a  tambour-niajor,  he  seemed 

its  II'  he  was  riviw^  the  liiuo  ii*  the  meliuly. 
**  Ah,  nacTf.  cojis'Tir>ts  tha^  y?  ure\"cTwA\\^,'53k»v«\x\\V\^'^»\  ^V<^xvrVv«dhe  eeBii- 
colaied  fif^rrely  toward  nu\    "''(AmM  ycV^ie-^vVvRrRft^wTviX    v^va^..xvv^^:4s^^m^ 

ether.    Piciirdy  Hrst, lUid  ;heTi ^^  .  k\  v  r  ♦  ...^  v- 

"  Holloa  !  Miiitrc  FruiicoU.  cau  t  you  teixiexi.\>^^  AXx^Vilvv^^v^T 
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TJi«  little  man  turned  suddenly,  and  bring^ing  his  hand  to  the  salute,  rcmaioed 
ttffi  and  erect,  as  if  on  parade. 
"  Connais  pets — mon  Capiiatne,^^  was  his  answer,  after  a  considerable  pause. 
"  What  !.not  know  me !  me,  whom  ^on  made  one  of  your  own  gallant  company, 
ealHne  me  *  Burke  of  onrs?' " 

"  Ah,  par  la  barhe  de  SL  Pierre !  is  this  my  dear  comrade  of  the  eighth  ?  Why, 
where  have  you  been  ?    They  said  you  lefl  us  for  ever  and  aye." 
**  I  tried  i^,  Francois,  but  it  wouldn't  do." 

"  Mille  wmbea .'"  said  he,  **  but  you're  back  in  pleasant  tiroes  to  see  the  Cot- 
sacks  learning  to  drink  champagne,  and  leave  us  to  pay  the  score.    Come  alongt 
however— take  your  old  place  here.    You  are  free  to  choose  now,  and  neednH  be  a 
dra«roon.any  longer  ;'not  but  that  ^our  old  general  will  be  glad  to  see  you  again." 
'•General  D'Auvergne — where  is  he  now?" 

**  With  the  light  cavalry  brigade,  in  front    I  saw  him  pass  here  two  hours  since." 
*'And  how  looks  he,  Francois?" 

*' A  little  stooped  or  so — more  than  when  yon  knew  him — but  his  seat  in  the  saddle 
iieems  just  as  firm.  Ventre  bleu!  if  he'd  beena  voltigeur,he'd  be  a  good  man  these 
ten  years  to  come." 

Delishted  to  learn  that  I  was  so  near  my  dearest  and  oldest  friend  in  the  world,  I 
shook  Francois'  hand,  and  parted — but  not  without  a  pledge,  that,  whencvdr  I  join- 
ed the  infantry,  the  5th  Volti^urs  of  the  line  were  to  have  the  preference. 

As  we  advanced  towards  Srienne,  the  distant  thundering  of  large  gims  was 
heard — which  gradually  grew  louder  and  more  sustained  and  betokened  that  the 
battle  had  already  begun.  The  rot\ds,  blocked  up  with  dense  masses  of  infantry, 
and  long  trains  oL  wagons,  prevented  our  rapid  advance — and  when  we  tried  the 
fields  at  either  side,  the  soil,  cut  up  with  recent  rainr,*  made  us  sink  to  the  verr 
girths  of  our  horses — still,  order  after  order  came  for  the  troops  to  press  forward^ 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  obey  the  command. 

It  was  five  o'clock  as  we  debouched  into  the  plain,  and  beheld  the  fields  whereon 
tlte  battle  had  been  contested — for  already  the  enemy  were  retiring:,  and  the 
French  troops  in  eager  pursuit.  Behind,  howevAr,  lay  the  town  of  Brienne,  still 
held  by  the  Russicins,  but  now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins— the 
tremendous  fire  of  the  Frenc^  artillery  having  re-duced  the  place  to  ash^s.  Con- 
spicuous above  all  rose  the  dismantled  i^'alis  of  the  ancient  military  college— the 
school  where  Napoleon  had  learned  his  first  lesion  in  war — ^where  he  first  essayed 
to  point  those  guns  which  now,  with  such  fearful  havoc,  he  turned  against  itseiL 

what  a  strange,  sad  subject  of  contemplation  for  him  who  now  gazed  on  it!  On 
either  side,  the  fire  of  the  artillery  continued  till  nightfall — but  the  Russifins  still 
held  the  town.  A  few  straggling  shbts  closed  the  combat,  and  darkness  now 
spread  over  the  wide  plain,  save  where  the  watchfires  marked  out  the  popitionof 
the  French  troops.  \  sudden  fliish  of  lurid  flame,  however,  threw  its  gleam  over 
the  town,  and  a  wild  cheer  was  heard  rising  above  the  clatter  of  musketry.  It 
was  a  surprise  party  of  grenadiers,  who  had  Ibrced  their  way  into  the  grounds  of 
the  old  chateau  where  Bmcher  held  his  head-quarlcre.  Louder  and  louder  grew 
the  firing,  and  a  red  glare  in  the  dark  sky  told  how  the  battle  was  raging. 

Up  that  steep  street,  at  topV)f  which  the  venerable  chateau  stood,  poured  the  in- 
fantry columns  in  a  run.  Tne  struggle  was  short — the  dull  sound  of  the  Russian 
dram  soon  proclaimed  a  retreat-rand  a  rocket  darting  through  the  black  sky  on* 
nounced  to  the  emperor  that  the  position  had  been  won. 

The  next  day.  the  emperor  Hxed  his  head-quarters  at  the  chateau,  and  a  batta- 
lion of  the  ffuard  bivouacked  in  the  park  around  it.  I  had  sent  forward  the  letter 
to  General Bamremont,  and  was  wondering  when,  and  in  what  terms,  the  reply- 
might  come,  when  the  general  himself  rode  up,  accompanied  by  a  single  aide-de- 
camp. 

"1  have  had  the  opportunity,  sir,  to  ppeakofyour  conduct  in  the  proper  quarter," 
said  he,  courteously,  "and  the  result  is,  your  appointment  as  major  ol  the  10th  ' 
Hussars — or,  if  you  prefer  it.  the  stafl'." 

**  Wherever,  air.  ray  humble  services  can  best  be  employed.  I  have  no  other 
wish."  ^, 

**Then  take  the  regimental  rank,"  said  he;  "your  brigade  will  see  enough  of  hot 
work  ere  lon^— and  now,  push  forward  to  Maizcre,  where  you'll  find  your  regi- 
ment— they  have  received  orders  to  march  to-inorrow  early."  . 

I  was  not  sorry  to  be  re  ieved  from  the  command  of  my  irregular,  horse,  who 
went  by  the  title  of  "brigands."  in  the  army  generally— though,  if  truth  were  to 
be  told;  the  reproach,  on  the  score  of  honesty,  came  ill  from  those  who  conferred 
it.    Still,  it  was  a  more  gratilying  position,  \o  hoViV  t«ccv>r.\vv  vv.t^«\w«\v\.^S.  T^^yawfc 
cavalry,  and  one  whose  reputation  waB.BecoT\d  Vo  \io^«i'vcL>2iasi%^Wv5,^« . 
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**l  wish  to  present  rayeeirto  the  colonel  in  cornmand,  sir/'  said  I,  addressing tti 
officer,  who,  with  two  or  three  others,  etood  chattinc:  at  the  door  of  the  cotta«:e. 

**you*n  find  him  here,  sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  hul — but  as  Jie  spoke,  ihft 
clank  ofa  siibrc  was  hoard,  and  at  the  Banie  instant,  a  tall,  soldier-like  figure  stoop- 
ed benoHlh  the  low  door-wav,  and  came  Ibrth. 

"The  colonel  of  the  10th,  1  presume,*'  said  1,  handing  the  dispatch  from  Gene- 
ral Damremont. 

"What!  my  old  collea:e  friend  and  companion,"  cried  the  colonel,  aA  he  stepped 
back  in  amazement— *'huve  I  nuch  g^ood  fortune  as  to  sec  you  in  iir>'  rd«rimeot?'' 


My  old  companion  of  the  Polyiechniquc  was,  indeed,  little  altered  by  lime- 
€arelcP($,  inoonsiJerate  and  good  hearted  as  ever— he  told  me  that  he  had  onW 
l^ained  the  command  of  ihe  rejriment  a  few  weeks  before — "and."  added  he,  ^f 
natters  mend  not  hoon.  I  am  scarcely  like  to  hold  it  much  longer.  The  dinpatch- 
esjiist  received,  fell  tliat  the  ullies  are  concentrating  at  Trannes — and  if  so,  we 
•hall  have  a  battle  ajrninst  overwhelming:  odds.  No  matter,  Burke,  you  have  got 
into  a  famoudcoroH— I  hey  fi^ht  splendidly — Jind  my  excellent  uncle,  his  majcsiyi 
loves  to  indulge  ineir  preHilection." 

I  passed  the  day  witli  Tascher,  clmttin«r  over  our  respective  fortunes;  and  in 
discuwsini?  tlie  past  and  the  future,  the  greater  part  of  the  niifht  went  over.  Be- 
fore dawn,  however,  we  were  on  the  march  toward  Chaumiere,  whither  the  army 
waK  directed,  and  the  emperor  him^self  then  stationed. 

It  was  the  firut  of  February,  and  the  weather  was  dark,  lowering  and  gloomy— a 
cold  wind  drove  the  snow^-drift  in  fitful  gusts  before  it.  and  the  deep  roadis  made 
our  proirresp  slow  and  difficult.  Ah  our  line  of  advance,  however,  was  not  thalbf 
which  tlie  other  divisions  wcro  marching,  it  was  already  past  noon  before  we  knew 
that  the  enemy  was  but  three  leagucH  distant. . 

On  advancing;  farther  we  heard  the  faint  sounds  of  a  cannonade,  and  then  they 
grew  louder  and  louder,  till  the  whole  air  seemed  tremulous  with  the  concussioo. 

^'A  heavy  fire,  colonel,"  said  a  veteran  officer  6r  the  regiment.  **I  should  guess 
there  are  not  lejas  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  guns  engasred." 

"Press  on,  men,  press  on,"  cried  Tascher.  "When  his  majesty  provides  such 
music,  it's  scarcely  polite  to  be  late." 

At  a  quick  trot  we  came  on.  and  about  three  o'clock  debouched  in  the  .plain  be- 
hind Oudinot^s  battalions  of  reserve,  which  were  formed  in  two  dense  columos, 
about  a.  hundred  yards  apart. 

"Hussars,  to  the  fronir  cried  the  aide-de-camp  as  he  galloped  past,  and  wated 
his  cap  in  the  direction  of  the  space  between  the  columns. 

In  separate  squadroRs  we  penetrated  through  the  defile,  and  came  out  on  an 
open  plain  behind  the  centre  of  the  first  line. 

The  ground  was  sufficiently  elevated  here,  so  that  I  could  overlook  the  front 
line;  but  all  I  could  see  was  a  dense  heavy  smoke,  which  intervened  between  the 
two  positions,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  village  lay.  Towards  this,  three  columni 
of  infantry  were  converging,  and  around,  the  sodnds  of  battle  were  raging.  Thif 
was  La  Giberie— the  hamlet  formed  the  key  of  the  French  position  aiid  had  been 
twice  carried  by,  and  twice  regained  from,  the  allies.  As  I  looked, the  supportinj? 
columns  halted,  wheeled  and  retired,  while  a  tremendous  shower  of  grape  was 
poured  upon  them  from  the  village,  which  now  seemed  to  have  been  retaken  by 
the  allies. 

"Cavalry  to  the  front!"  was  now  the  order,  and  a  force  of  six  thousand  sabres 
advanced  from  between  the  battalions,  and  formed  for  attack.    It  was  Nansouty 
who  led  thom,  and  his  heavy  cuirassiers  were  in  the  van;  and  then  came  tlie 
f:renadierR-^-cheval;ours  was  the  third,  in  column.    As  each  regiment  debouched, 
the  word  "charge"  rung  out,  and  forward  we  went.    The  snow  drifting  straight 
gainst  us  we  could  see  nothing,  nor  was  I  conscious  of  any  check  to  our  course, 
till  the  shaking  of  the  vast  column  in  front,  and  then  the  opening  of  the  squadroDi 
denoted  resistance,  when  suddenly  a  flash  flared  out,  ieinu  a  hurricane  ot  cannon 
^hot  tore  through  our  dense  files.    Then  1  knew  that  we  were  attacking  a  battery 
of  guns,  and  not  till  then.    Mad  cheers  and  cries  of  wounded  men  burst  forth  upon 
the  air,  with  the  clashing  din  of  Babrea  viuCl  sm^W  «ltiw^.   Tl  Vv^  m«Aa  of  cavalry  ap- 
peared  tohenv^  and  throe  like  some  grea.VTaow6.vet\t\\\A^\L^tv^»  'WxtvxxwwvftVNA 
"-"'i-eat  sounded,  and  we  calloped  back  \o  owt  \\v\tt%,  \^n\w?.  «aw^>»^  ^^^^^^ 
behiod  UP,  on  a  field  where  \  had  i.o\  v^v  ^^i^^^^^.?!;^r^li^^^^ 
WW  were  assembling  a  mighty  force  at o\it\A.x)afcNV»ft^^^^^  ^^^  va&wsa» 
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\  Opened  with  tenfold  vigor  in  front,  and  fresh  gun*  were  called  up  to  replf  to 
I  fire.  Hitherto  ali  was  shrouded  '\i%  the  blue  smoke  of  the  artillery,  and  Cbo 
ise  flakes  o(  the  snow  drifl,  when  suddenly  a  storm  of  wind  swept  pa8t,carryiii|^ 
h  it  both  sleel  and  smoke,  and  now,  within  less  than  ^w^  hundred  yards,  wo 
leld  the  allied  armies  in  front  of  us.  Two  of  the  three  villages  whirhibrmeil 
advanced  position  already  had  biben  carried, and  toward  the  third, ijaRothiefev 
V  were  advancing  quickly.^ 

ley's  corps,  ordered  up  to  Its  defence,  rushed  boldly  on,  and  the  clattering  moo- 
ry  announced  (hat  they  were  engaged,  whilc^twelve  guns  were  moved  up  in  foil 
lop,  to  their  support,  and  opencMl  tneir  fire  at  once.  Scarce  had  they  doneao, 
ena  wild  hurra  was  heard,  and  like  a  whirlwind,  a  vast  mass  of  cavalry,  tho 
isacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  Uhlands  of  the  south,  commingl^  and  niixed»  bear 
rn  upon  the  guns.  The  struggle  is  for  life  and  death.  No  quarter  given.  Nef 
&II0  his  columns,  and  the  guns  are  lost. 

Who  shall  bring  the  emperor  the  tidings?"  said  Tascher,  as  hie  voice  trembledl 
h  excitement.    '  L'd  rather  storm  the  battery  single-handed  than  do  it." 
He  has  seen  worse  than  that  already  to-day,"  said  anaide-decan^atouraide. 
e  has  seen  Lahories'  squadrons  of  the  dragoons  of  the  guards  cut  to  pieces  b|^ 
Russian  horse." 

The  guard !  the  guard  I"  repeated  Tascher,  in  accents  where  doubt  and  dea- 
*  were  blended. 

There  goes  another  battalion  to  certain  death,"  muttered  the  aide-de-camp,  ao 
)ointed  to  a  column  ofgrenadiers  emerging  from  the  front  line.  "8ee,l  Juioir 
ell,  they  are  moving  on  La  Roihiere.  Biit  here  comes  the  emperor." 
efore  I  could  detect  the  fijrure  among  the  crowd,  the  staff  tore  rapidly  post, 
»wed  bv  a  long  train  of  cdvalry  moving  toward  the  left.' 
EJis  favorite  stroke,'*  said  Tascher;  *'au  iufantry  advance,  and  a  flank  moTO- 
it  with  cavalry."  . 

nd  as  the  words  escaped  him,  we  saw  the  horsemen  bearing  down  at  top 
sd  toward  the  village;  but  now  we  could  look  no  longer:  our  brigade  waaor- 
3d  to  support  the  attack,  and  we  advanced  at  a  trot.  The  enemy  saw  tM 
'ement,  and  a  great  mass  of  cavalry  were  thrown  out  to  meet  it. 
flere  they  com1s !"  was  the  cry  repeated  by  three  or  four  together,  and  tho 
h  shook  as  the  squadrons  came  down.  Our  column  dashed  forward  to  meet 
n,  when  suddenly  through  the  drift  we  beheld  a  mass  of  fugitives,  scattered, 
broken,  approachinsr.  They  were  our  own  cavalrv,  routed  m  the  attempt 
flank,  now  flying  to  the  rear  broken  and  disordered, 
efore  we  could,  cover  their  retreat  the  enemy  was  upon  us.  The  shock 
idful,  and  for  some  minutes  carried  all  before  it:  but  then  rallying,  the  bravo 
lemen  of  France  closed  up  and  faced  the  foe.  How  vain  kll  the  ^ficurts  of  tto 
lubled  warrior  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Wolgaiagainst  the  stern  soldier 'of  No- 
on. Their  sabres  flashed  like  lightning  glances,  and  as  fatally  bore  down  00 
efore  them;  and  as  the  routed  squadrons  fell  back,  Ihe  wild  cheers  ot  Vive 
riper  eur  told  that  one  great  moment  of  success  at  least  atoped  for  the  misfor- 
s  of  the  day. 

Its  majesty  saw  your  charge, colonel,"  said  a  general  officer  to  TascheryOSOO 
back  at  the  head  of  a  squadron.    '^Sagallant  a  thing  as  that  never  goes  on- 
irded." 

ischer's  cheek  flushed  as  he  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  praise,  bat  I 
d  him  mutter  to  himself  the  same  instant— "Too  late—too  late !"— fatal  wordo 
were — the  presage  of  the  mishap  they  threatened! 

great  attack  on  La  Rotherie  was  now  preparing.  Tt  was  to  be  made  bv  No- 
on's favorite  manoeuvre  of  cavalry,  artillery  ana  infantry  combined,  each  ant- 
ing and  sustaining  the  other.  Eighteen  guns,  with  three  thousand  sabres, 
two  columns  of  infantry,  numbering  lour  thousand  each,  were  drawn  op  io 
iness  for  the  moment  Xo  move,  l^ey  received  orders  to  lead  ihfim,  and  ooir 
issued  forth  into  the  plain.  .       '       ^     , 

ir  own  impatience  at  not  being  of  the  number,  wasxiuickly  merged  in  intenso 
ety  for  the  result.  It  was  a  trorgeous  thing,  indeed,  to  see  that  mighty  maso 
velling.itself.  The  guns  gajloping  madly  to  the  front,  supported  on  either 
by  cavalrv;  while  masked  behind  marched  the  black  columns  of  infantry,  their 
ihakos  nodding  like  the  tree  tops  of  a  forest.  The  snow  was  now  falling  fasl^ 
the  figures  grew  lainter  and  fainter,  and  all  that  remained  within  our  view 
the  tail  of  the  cdlumns;  which  were  onlv  disen^ging  themselves  from  tho 
.  A  deafening  cannonade  opened  from  the  allied  artillery  ontheadvaxicA^^^ 
ed  to  by  our  guna,  which  were  ordered  not  lo  ^Lrt  unv\\  ^\\)[vvv>NB\KT^»:i»^^>^^ 
y.  Suddenly  a  figure  is  seen  emergine  from  itie.  YvfetiMM  %tv»^  ^^^\\:^^^^^52k 
ofluMhorae.   Aoother  aad  oiuilher  foUowobrn'm  ^mOLta^sAftsmsk^    ^^"^ 
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Maice  for  the  poeiiion  of  the  emperor.  *'What  ran  it  be?"  rries  each  in  horrible 
flOBpenHC.  See !  the  rolumiiH  liave  halted.  Dreadlni  tidins^is !  The  ^iirie>  are  im- 
l^ecUied  in  tlie  Fut't  ^^rouiid — thr  liurucr;  cannul  c^tir  theiii-T-ono  lialf  of  ilie  di^tuncc 
IB  scarcely  won— and  lliere  liiey  are.lieneatli  the  vvillkeriii^<'aiiiionadeo)'llieaiiied 
^UDKf  powerlesri  and  iinniovabie.  Cavalry  are  diisinoiniied,  and  the  hort-^es  har- 
jWMed  tu  ihr  teauiF— all  in  vain— the  wiieels  pink  deeper  in  the  miry  earth;  and 
now  the  enemy  have  loiind  ()ut  the  ran^'e,  and  thoir  bhot  are  8 weeping  through 
tbe  denue  mass  with  ti-i*^hi)'ul  f<hiu;:hter.  A^ain  the  aides-de-rainp  hahieu  to  the 
rear  for  orders;  but  Ney  can  \\ait  no  loi)<;cr.  lie  Uiunriieri  lii^  cavalry  at  tiie  I'oe, 
and  orders  up  the  inl'anrry  to  !''>ilo\v.  Meanwliile  a  ?reai  crowd  of  chivalry  i^i&ue8 
from  ihe  allied  lines,  and  directs  it6  course  towards  the  flank  ot'ihecoliinm.  The 
ciD(M!ror  BCMiis  the  dan*:er,  and  dit^patciies  one  of  his  stari  to  prepare  them  to  receive 
cavalry.  Too  late ! — too  kite !  The  snow  driJ'l  iiat-  concealed  the  advance,  and 
the  wild  liortiCMwn  of  the  dcseri  ride  down  nn  ihv  hrave  ranks.  Disorder  and  con- 
fufiioii  ensue.  The  column  breaks  and  iscatters.  The  lancerij  purijue  the  lusitives 
tlirou<;h  tla;  jtlain,  and  belore  the  very  eyees  ol'the  emperor  tlie  Guard — /u>  Guard 
-^are  sabred  and  routed. 

What  is  to  become  ol'oiir  cavalry  is  now  the  cry;  for  tliey  have  advanced  un- 
supporli'd  a^ain>L  the  village.  Dn'jnlJnl  nn>nu'n't  of  suspense!  I\"one  can  sec 
them.  The  <?uns  lie  deserted,  alike  by  I'riend  and  Toe.  W  lio  dares  approach  them 
BOW?    "They  are.  cheerinii:  yonder."  excliiimed  an  ulficer.    "I  hear  them  ajraia'' 

*'Hussar8  to  tiie  iVont,"  calls  out  Damremoni — '*to  your  comrades'  rescue, men, 
yonder:''  and  he  pointH  to  ihe  direction  oftlie  village. 

Like  an  ea^le  on  the  swoop  the  swifi  .s^juadrons  skim  ihe  plain,  and  mount  the 
alope  beyond  it.  The  drift  clears,  and  what,  a  spectacle  is  belore  us !  The  cavalry 
arc  dismounted;  tlieir  horses,  dead  or  dy  inc:  cumber  the  ground;  the  men,  sabre  in 
hand,  have  attacked  the  village  by  as=-ault.  Two  of  the  enemy'it  guns  are  taken 
and  turned  asrainst  ihem;  and  the  walls  are  won  in  many  places. 

An  opening;  in  the  inclor^ure  of  a  iarm-yard  admits  our  leading  squadron;  and  in 
on  instant  we  liave  taken  them  in  flank  and  rear. 

The  RnsBians  will  neittier  retreat  nor  surrender;  and  the  carnage  is  awful:  for 
thou<ch  overpowered  by  numl)crs!.  tliey  still  continue  the  slaughter,  and  deal  death 
while  dy  in^.  Tlie  chief  farm-liousc  of  the  village  has  been  carried  by  our  troops: 
but  the  enemy  still  iiold^  the  (garden.  The  low  iiedgc  otfcrs  a  slight  obstacle;  ana 
over  it  we  da(>h;  and  down  upon  them  ride  the  gallant  10th,  with  cheers  of  viciorr. 

At  thlK  instant  the  crashing  sound  of cannon-tshot  among  masonry  is  heard.  It 
is  the  allied  artillery,  which,  regardless  of  their  own  troops,  has  opened  on  Uie 
village.  Every  discliarge  tells;  the  range  is  at  quarter  distance;  and  whole  fUes 
lail  at  every  fire.  The  trumpet  sounds  a  retreat;  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  collect 
my  scattered  folio\yers,  when  my  eye  tails  on  the  aiguileltc  of  a  general  officer 
among  the  iieap  of  dead;  and  at  the  same  time  I  perceive  that  some  oid  andgaltaot 
officer  has  fallen  sword  in  hand,  lur  his  long  while  hair  is  strewn  loosely  across 
his  face.  I  spring  down  tVom  my  horse  and  push  back  the  snowv  locks,  aikd  with 
a  shriek  of  horror  i  recogjii*»e  the  triend  of  my  heart.  General  DAuverfrne.  I  lift 
him  in  my  arms,  and  search  for  the  wound.  Alas!  a  grape-shot  had  toni  throug^h 
hUi  cJiest.  and  cut  asumjer  that  noble  hearl  wliose every  beat  was  honor.  Thou^i 
still  warm,  no  ray  of  life  remained.  The  hand  1  imd  so  often  grasped  in  friend- 
ship,  I  wrung  now  in  the  last  energy  of  despair,  and  fell  upon  the  corpte  in  the 
agony  of  my  grief. 

The  night  was  falling  fast:  nil  was  still  around  mc;  none  remained  near;  the  vil- 
lage was  deserted  by  both.  The  deafening  din  of  the  cannonade  continued;  and  at 
times  some  si raL'srlins:  shot  cra."=hed  through  the  crumbling  walls,  and  brou^rht 
tliem  thundering  to  the  earth— but  all  had  fled.  By  ihe  pale  crescent  of  a  new 
moon  1  dug  a  grave  beneath  the  ruined  wall  o(  the  farm-house.  The  labor  WM 
long  and  tedious;  but  my  breaking  heart  took  no  note  of  time.  Mv  task  com- 
pleted, 1  sat  down  bes-idt;  the  grave,  and  taking  hisnow.cold  hand  in  niine,  pressed 
Jt  to  my  lips.  Oh!  could  I  have  .-hared  that  narrow  l>ed  of  clay,  what  rapture  would 
it  have  bruught  to  my  sorrowing  soul.  1  lilted  the  body  and  laid  it  gently  in  the 
earth;  and  as  1  arose,  I  Ibund  that  something  had  enlarisrled  itself  in  my  imirormt 
and  held  me.  It  scemcd.a  locker,  which  he  wore  by  a  ribbon  round  lus  neck,  i 
detached  it  from  its  i,lace  and  put  if  in  my  bosom.  One  lock  of  the  snowy  hair  I 
•evered  from  his  noble  head,  and  then  covered  up  the  grave. 

"Adieu  for  ever!"/  (  murmuretl  as  I  wandered  Irora  the  spot.    It  was  the  death 
«a  true  D'Auvergne  *'on  the  Udd  oVby^uV^i;' 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


■niE  BRIDGE  or  MONTERAC. 


She  I  Jefl  the  village  a  shower  of  shells  was  thrown  into  it  from  the  French 
lines,  and  in  a  few  minutes  tlie' whole  blazed  up  in  a  red  flame,  and  threw  a  wM 
glare  over  the  battle-field.  •  Spurring  my  horse  to  his  speed,  I  galloped  onward> 
and  now  discovered  that  our  troops  were  retiring  in  all  haste.  The  allies  had  wo^ 
the  battle,  and  we  were  falling^  back  on  Brienne. 

Leaving  seventy- three  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  above  one  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  six  tliousand  killed  in  battle,  Napoleon  drew  ofi'  his  shattered  forces* 
and  marched  tliroug h  the  long  darkness  of  a  winter's  night.  Thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Arcis-Bur-Aut)e,  the  most  fatal  for  the  hopes  of  the  emperor  since  the 
dreadful  day  of  Leipzic. 

From  that  hour  fortune  seemed  to  frown  on  those  whose  arms  she  had  so  ofttHk 
crowned  with  victory;  and  he  himself,  the  mighty  leader  of  so  many  conquerinc 
hosts,  stood  at  the  window  of  the  chateau  at  Brienne  the  whole  night  long,  dreach 
ing  Jest  the  enemy  should  be  on  his  track.  He  whose  l>attles  were  wont  to  be  tbft 
ovations  of  a  conqueror,  now  beheld  with  joy  his  masses  retiring  un|)ursued. 

Why  should  I  dwell  on  a  career  of  disaster,  or  linger  on  the  expiring  moraeutt 
ofa  mightv  empire?  Of  what  avail  now  are  the  remforcements  which  arrive  to 
our  aid— the  veteran  legions  of  the  Pem'nsula?  Theory  is  ever— ^* Too  latet 
too  later'.  Dreadful  words,  heard  at  every  moment!  sad  omens  of  an  army  derotea 
and  despairing!  .  From  Brienne  we  retreat  to  Troyes— from  thence  to  Bar-mir- 
Aube— ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  capital  to  which  the  allies  tend  with  wiU 
shouts  of  triumph.  On  the  last  dav  of  February  our  head-quarters  are  at  Nogeift 
—not  thirtv  leagues  from  Pari»— Nogent  with  the  great  forestof  Fontainbleaa  on 
its  left,  and  Meaux,  the  ancient  bishopric  of  the  monarchy,  on  its  right,  and  behind 
the  screen^  Paris !  Leaving  Bourmont  in  command  of  the  line  which  holds  the 
Austrians  m  check,  the  emperor  himselfhas  to  oppose  Blucher,  the  most  Intro- 
pid  and  most  daring  of  all  his  enemies. 

A  cross-march  in  the  depth  of  winter,  wfth  the  ground  covered  with  half-froKefl 
Bnow.win  bring  him  on  the  flank  of  the  Prussian  army.    It  is  dared.    Danger! 
-and  difficulties  oeset  everv  step— the  artillery  are  almost  lost,  the  cavalry  ex- 
hausted.  !But  the  cry  pf  ^  the  enemy!'^  rouses  every  energy,  they  debouch  on  the 
plain  of  Cbamp-Aubert,  to  fail  on  the  moving  column  of  the  Russians  under  ASr 
sufief.    Glorious  stroke  of  fate!  Victory  again  caresses  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune. 
The  enemy  is  routed,  and  retijres  on  Montmirail  and  Chalons.    The  advanced 
army  of  tlie  Prussians  hear  the  cannonade,  and  fall  back  to  support  the  allies  on 
Montmirail;  but  the  emperor  already  awaits  them  with  the  battalions  of  the  old 
Guard,  and  another  battle  ends  in  victory.    Areola  and  Rivoli  were  again  remem- 
bei'ed,  and  recalled  by  victories  not  less  glorious,  and,  once  more,  hope  returned 
•  to  the  ranks  it  seemed  to  have  quitted  for  ever.  Another  dreadiul  blow  is  aimed  at 
Blucher's  colunms,  and  Marmout  attacks  them  at  Vaux- Champs,  and  the  army 
.  of  Silesia  falls  back  beaten:  and  now  the  emperor  hastens  towards  Nogent,.whero 
he  has  lefl  Bourmont  in  front  of  the  Austrians.    *^ Too  late!  too  late!"  is  again 
.the  cry.    The  column  of  Oudinot  and  Victor  are  already  in  retreat;  Schwartzen- 
berg,  with  a  force  triple  their  own,  advanc-es  on  the  plains  of  the  Seine.    The 
Cossacks  bivouack  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau..  Stafi'-ofRcers  hurry  onward 
with  the  news  that  the  emperor  is  approaching:  the  victorious  army  which  had 
subdued  Blucher  is  on  the  march,  reinforced  by  the  veteran  cavalry  of  Spain  and « 
the  tried  legions  of  the  Peninsulau   They  halt  and  form  in  battle.    The  allies  ar- 
rest their  steps  at  Nangis,'and  again  are  beaten.    Nangis  becomes  another  name 
ol  flory  to  the  ears  of  Frenchmen. 

Let  me  rest  one  instant  in  this  rapid  recital  of  a  week  whose  great  deeds  not 
even  Napoleon's  life  can  show  the  equal  of— the  last  flash  of  the  lamp  of  glory  ere 
it  darkened  forever.    Three  days  had  elapsed  Irom  \Vve  b^l^  Vvav«  \\i^\\v^\.>a«^ 
mv  dearest  friend  in  his  grave,  ere  1  opened  the  Voc^ieX  V  Vv«AVciV^\vKxwsiV>a\s(^^ 
7fi0  trM  work  of  war  ^\'^W4  its  ^M  excileoieBl  Vu  m^  ^\^Ti  ^V^  ^d[^>^!£^)a»  ^ 
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deep  sorrow,  and  I  hved  in  a  kind  of  fevered  dream,  and  harried  from  the  afflktiM 
which  beset  me  in  the  torrent  of  dnnc^cr. 

The  gnmhior  who  careH  not  to  win,  rarely  loseB— so  he  that  seeks  death  in  battie 
comes  unscathed  throu<^h  every  dana:cr.  Each  day  I  threw  myf^elf  headJong^  inti 
aome  t>06t  whore  cs-cape  seemed  scarcely  possible,  but  recklessness  has  its  own 
armour  of  safety. 

On  the  field  of  MontmirailT  was  reported  to  the  emperor;  and  for  an  attack  OQ 
the  Austrian  rear-o^uard  and  Mclun,  made  colonel  of  a  cuirasisier  regriment  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Such  promotions  reigned  on  every  side.  Hundreds  were  fallinc 
each  day.  Many  regiments  were  commanded  by  officers  of  twenty-three  or  twen- 
ty-four years  of  asre.  Few  expected  to  carry  new  epaulettes  beyond  the  en^a^e- 
ment  they 'gained  them  in.  None  believed  the  empire  itself  could  survive  tht 
■truffjfle.  Each  played  for  a  mierhty  stake.  Few  cared  to  outlive  the  gane 
itself.  Ttie  emperor  showered  down  favors  on  the  heads  which  each  battle-field 
Jaid  low. 

It  was  on  the  return  from  Mclun  I  first  opened  the  locket,  which  I  continued  to 
Wear  around  my  neck.  In  the  full  cxpanfaion  of  a  momentary  triumph,  to  see  my- 
Belfat  the  head  of  a  regiment,  I  thou^i^ht  of  him  who  would  have  participated  ia 
my  pride.  I  wan  sitting  in  the  door  way  of  a  little,  cabaret  on  the  roadside,  mjr 
Bquadrons  picqueted  around  me,  for  a  brief  half  ^  and  as  my  thoughts  recurred  to 
the  brave  D'Auvcr^ne,  I  withdrew  the  locket  from  my  bosom.  It  was  a  email 
oval  case  of£:old,  opened  by  a  Rprin£:.  I  touched  thi^,  and  as  I  did  so.  the  locket 
spruno:  open  and  displayed  before  mo  a  miniature  of  Marie  deMcudon.  Yes,  beauti- 
ful as  I  had  seen  her  in  the  forest  of  Versailles,  her  dark  hair  clusterin;^  arouod 
her  noble  brow,  and  her  eyes  so  full  of  tender  loveliness,  were  there  snadoi?ed 
bv  their  deep  frin;;os,  as  I  remembered  them.  The  lips  were  half  parted,  as  though 
the  artist  had  caught  the  speakin^^  expression;  and  as  I  ^azed,  I  could  fancy  that 
.  voice,  so  musically  sweet,  still  rin^^ing^  in  my  ears.  I  could  not  look  on  it  enough. 
The  features  recalled  the  scenes  when  first  I  met  her,  and  the  strong  current  of 
love,  against  whicli  so  long  I  struggled  and  contended,  flowed  on  with  tenfold  force 
once  more.  Should  we  ever  meet  again — and  how?  were  the  questions  which 
rushed  to  my  mind,  and  to  which  hope  and  fear  dictated  the  replies.  The  Jocket 
was  a  present  from  the  empress  to  the  general— at  least  so  I  interpreted  an  ior 
Bcription  on  the  back,  and  this— shall  I  confess  it — ^brought  pleasure  to  my  he^rt 
Like  one  whose  bosom  bore  some  wondrous  anfulet — some  charm  against  the 
approach  of  dansrer— I  now  rode  at  the  head  of  my  gallant  band.  Life  had  growa 
dearer  to  me.  without  death  becoming  more  dreaded.  Her  image  next  mv  heart 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  loved  her.  A  wild,  half-frantic  joy  animated  me  as  I  went 
and  was  caught  by  the  gay  companions  around  me. 

At  midnight  a  dispatch  reached  me,  ordering  m^  to  hasten  forward  by  a  forced 
inarch  to  Monterau,  the  brid^ge  of  which  town  was  a  post  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  must  be  held  agamst  the  Austrians  till  Victor  could  come  up.  Weloit 
not  a  moment.  It  was  a  calm,  frosty  night,  with  a  bright  moon,  and  we  hastened 
along  without  hailing.  About  an  hour  before  daybf^ak  we  were  met  by  a  caval- 
ry patrol,  who  informed  us  that  Gerard  and  Victor  had  both  arrived,  but  too  late. 
Monterau  was  held  b;^'  the  Wurtemburg  troops,  who  garrisoned  the  village,  and 
defended  the  bridge  with  a  strong  force  of  artillery.  Twice  the  Frenrh  troops  had 
been  beaten  back  with  tremendous  loFS,andall  looked  for  the  morrow  to  renew  the 
encounter.  Wc  continued  our  journey;  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  discovered»Bt 
a  distance  on  the  road  bobide  the  river,  the  mass  of  an  infantry  column.  It  was 
the  e^^peror  himself,  come  up  with  the  Guard,  to  attack  the  position. 
'  Already  the  preparations  for  a  fierce  assault  were  in  progress.  A  battery  of 
twelve  guns  was  posted  on  a  height  to  command  the  bridge.  Another  somewhat' 
more  distant  overlooked  the  village  itself.  Different  bodies  of  infantry  and  cai'alry 
were  disposed  wherever  shelter  presented  itself,  and  ready  for  the' command  to 
move  forward.  The  appi'oach  to  the  bridge  was  by  a  road,  which  lay  for  somedt^ 
tance  along  the  river  bank,  and ^his  was  deeply  channeled  by  the  enemy's  artilleryi 
which,  stationed  on  and  above  the  bridge,  seemed  to  defy  any  attempt  to  ad- 
vance. 

Never,  indeed,  did  any  enterprise  seem  more  full  ofdano^er.  Every  house  which 
looked  on  the  bridge  was  crenelated  for  small  arms  and  crarrisoned  for  rharp* 
■hooters — the  fierce  jagers  of  Germany,  whose  rifles  are  the  boast  of  the  Vatcr* 
land.    Cannon  bristled  along  the  heights^  their  wide  mouths  pointed  toward  that 
devoted  firpot— already  the  "rave  oVVwiudrcAB.  V^'wYv^t^^^xvcA^t  ^w^r  of  a  steep 
nut,  myreffimeni  was  halted  wWVv  two  ovViw  Vvj^lv^j  ^^t^^,  ^^i^\v\^  ^t^v^v^^ 
■Ml  the  crest  of  the  rid^'e  I  could obaetve  vYi^  ^^?V^^^^^^^w^5v\vJ^^«.w.a. 
f  OMUHla  fief  crconnonadc  waa  opeTjeA;Tom>;^^^.>;>5^ 
W  tbm  mrullery  iuelf,  merely  re«ttiveAuic^imMk\X«^ti%*«^^^«»^  ^•^'^^ 
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hero,  wjthojit  fbrthef  damnxe.  At  laat,  ths  hoarM  roll  of  a  dram  «a»  hwrf, 
tnd  thehpad  ofan  inrdntry  column  waseeenadvaneingup  the  r«ad-  Thej  puMtd 
■eneaih  arorkon  which  a  little  group  orofficers  were  ^Inndlns,  and  ks  hry  went, 
tcheer  of"  Vive  VEmpercr!"  brolie  from  Ihfm,  I  btrainrd  my  eyes  lovardiths 
ilace,  lor  now  1  knew  ilie  emperor  himscirwaa  there.  1  could  not,  however,  do- 
Mt  him  in  Ihc  crowd,  who  all  wuved  Ihcir  hats  in  cncouraeemenl  to  the  triMp*- 

Onihey  went,  descending  nsteppdectiriiy  or  the  high  road,  to  the  bridge.  3ud- 
lenly  the  cannonade  rcdouhlcs  from  the  side  of  the  enemv;  the  shot  wbiatlei 
iircugh  the  air,  while  ten  thousand  muskeiH  ppal  forth  together.  I  rivet  my  eyei 
o  watch  the  column,  but  what  ie  my  horror  to  perceive  that  none  appear  upon  tho 
iridge;  the  masaes  move  no — they  mount  the  oecenl^lhey  diawpear  behind  it—, 
.nd  then  are  lout  to  sight  forever.  Not  one  eBcapeelhe  havoc  oT  the'  guna,  whieli 
rom  a  difllanceof  lesa  than  two  hundred  yarde,  enfilades  thebfidge. 

But  Biill  they  ttoved  up.  1  could  hear,  Trom  where  1  lay,  the  commanda  ortho 
iSicers,  as  they  (Tiive  the  wordtn  their  companies.  No  fear  nor  heiilnlion  there; 
hey  went  to  death,  [n  Iobb  than  fSFteen  minutes  twelve  hundred  fell,  dead  or 
founded,  anil  ab  last  thcsi^oal  to  full  back  was  given,  and  the  shattered  fra^ 
lent  of  a  rolunm'  reefed  back  behind  (he  ridge.  Again  the  cannonade  opatiHl, 
nd,  increasing' on  hoih  sides  was  maintained  for  above  an  hour,  without  inter- 
lisBtnrr.  Duriu<>  thia,  our  ^una  did  tremendous  execuHnn  on  the  vdlage,  but  with' 
ut  efTeciins  any  ihin^  orimportance  respf  ctmg  tho  bridge. 

The  grenadierxortrieGuartt  had  reached  the  sceneurcoaibat, by  forced  marches 
'OID  N^ingis,  anil  alter  abriel'time  to*  recruit  their  alrensth,  were  now  ordered 
p.  What  a  aiilendid  fnrce  that  masaive  column,  consiiicuous  by  Iheir  acarlet 
louldcr  knola  and  tall  shakos  of  black  bearskin!  Wiltf  confidence  they  move! 
'hey  hall  beneath  the  rock — the  emperor  ia  there,  too — and  aee.  ihe  officer  whe 
;anda  beeide  him  descends  from  the  height,  and  puta  hiniceir  at  the  head  ol  the 
))ainn:  i^  isGuvot.  the  colonel  of  the  batinlion — he  vavea  his. plumed  hat  in  am'- 
iver  to  the  emperor.  That  ealuic  is  tlie  last  he  xhall  ever  eive  on  earth.  The 
ruma  roll  oul;  but  the  hoarae  shout  of  "en  atmnt!"  drowns  iTic  tumult.  On  they 
ish — they  are  over  the  height — they  disappear  down  thedesrent — and  see!  there 
ley  are  on  the  bridge!  "  Vive  la  Garde!"  ahout  ten  lliouKHnd  of  their  comradei; 
ho  watch  from. the  heiKhts— ''  Vivela  Garde!"  ia  echoed  I'rom  the  tall  cliBa  be- 
)nd  the  river.  The  column  moves  on,  and  already  reachea  the  middle  of  the 
'idge,  when  eighteen  guna  throw  Lheir  fire  into  it;  the  blue  cnioke  rolla  down  the 
icky  hei'hta,  and  settles  on  tho  bridge — broken  here  and  thereby  flashes,  like 
IS  forked  gleam  ol'lighlning;  the  cloud  passes  over;  the  brid^  ia  empty,  aave  of 
lad  .ind  dying:  the  grenadiera  of  the  Gmrd  are  no  more!  ...  i 

*'What  heart  is  his  who  givea  hia  fellow-men  to  death  like  this  1"  was  my  excltl- 
iBtion.  aa  I  witnesaed  this  terrible  alruegle. 

"  The  cuirasficrs  and  cnrbincers  of  the  Guard  to  form  by  threes  in  column  of 
:lach,"shnoteil  an  aide-de-camp,  as  he  ro.le  up  to  where  1  lay  ;  and  no  more 
lought  had  l.ofhiB  motif cfi,  who  now  opened  the  path  of  glory  to  myscir. 

The  squadrons  were  arrayed  undercover  of  the  ridge  j  the  shot  and  sheila  from 
le  enemy's  batteries  flow  thickly  oyer  ue— a  presage  of  the  etorm  we  were  about 

The  order  to  mount  was  given ;  and  as  the  men  sprung  into  their  saddles,  agronp 
'  horsemen  galloped  rapidly  round  an  angle  of  tho  eliff,  and  approached.  One 
larce  showed  nie  that  it  was  the  emperor  and  his  bIbA'. 

"Cuirasiiers  of  the  Guard,"  said  he,  aa  with  raised  chapeau  he  naluted  hisbrate 
llowers, "  [  have  ordered  twoballalionslocarry  that  bridge.  They  have  faileiL 
et  those  who  never  fail  advance  to  the  storm.    Montcrau  shall  be  jnacribed  on 

"Forward,  forwilrd!" 
■eaerce  of  Napoleon. 
The  force  was  fomied  in  four  separate  columns  of  attack,  the  1st  cuirassiers 
adin^fbllnwcd  by  the  carbineers  of  Ihe  Guard,  then  my  own  regiment;  and  lasl- 
,  the  fourth,  the  corps  of  poor  Piocha,  What  would  1  have  given  to  know  he 
aa  there?  hut  there  was  nut  tima.for  such  inquiry  now.  The  sauadrons  wero 
tadv,  awaiting  the  moment  to  dash  on.  A  loud  detonation  of  nigh  twenty  fn>na 
look  the  earth; and  inthe  sFhoke  thai  rolled  Irom  them  the  bridge  was  concealed 
om  view,  _A  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  cry  or"  Charge!"  followed.  Thamaje 
irung  forth,  What  a  cheer  was  theirs,  as  they  "wept  nasil  Tl\*  casww»4* 
MM  again— the  whole  ground  trembles.  The  moaVeXii  wV>'»m\«»i>3^««a»' 
'm  ihauannd  sabres  mingles  wif  h  rhe  crice  of  ItiecotnWanvt.  \\^™\™*?^!SI 
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•*  Where  are  the  troopa  ofWajrram  and  Eylait?'*  said  the  emperor  in  bitlernegs, 
as  he  saw  i  ho  one  broken  b-(|iiadron.  sole  remnant  of  a  j>:an«int  corp!>,  reclinsr.  blood- 
stained and  dyiii?  to  the  rear.  *'  Wtiere  is  that  cavalrv  that  carried  the  Kugsiao 
battery  at  ^1o^kovva  ?.  You  are  not  \vJiat  you  onre  were  !" 

ThJK  cruel  taunt,  at  the  very  moment  when  tlie  earth  was  Rtceped  in  the  blood 
oThis  hrave  Roidieri?,  was  liesird  in  mournful  Rilence.  None  $;poke  a  word,  buX  with 
clenched  lin  and  clapped  hand  t^at  waitiii>r  the  command  to  charge.  It  came:  Bbt 
ao  clieer  followed.  The  carbineers  daj?hed  on.  prepared  to  die.  What  dcatli  .so 
4ircadtul  as  the  cold  irony  of  Napoleon  ? 

*'l.'/iarr/w^' cuirassiers  of  the  lOih,"  called  out  the  cmperor^ae  the  last  eqaadroni 
Dfthe  carbineers  went  by, "  support  your  comrades.  Follow  up  there,  men  oflhe 
Iburth.    I  nuirit  have  that  bridi^e." 

And  now  the  whole  line  movant  up.  As  wc  turned  the  clifTin  full  trot,  the  scene 
of  eombat  lav  before  us.  The  terrible  brid^i^e  now  actually  choked  up  with  dead 
and  wounded,  th»>  very  battlements  strewn  with  corpses.  In  an  instant  the  carbi- 
neers were  upon  it;  anil  f:tru^<;ling  throuj^h  the  mnt>8  ofcarna«re,they  rode  onward. 
Like  men  eroadcd  lo  desi^air.  they  pasbod  on,  and  actually  reached  the  archway 
Dtyond.  which,  defended  by  a  Ptronsr  ffaie,  closed  up  the  way.  Whole  files  now 
fell  at  every  dit^rliur^e ;  but  others  took  their  placet),  to  lali  as  rapidly  beneath  the 
Biurderous  musketry. 

**  A  petard  to  the  irate,"  m  now  the  cry — *'a  petard,  and  the  bridge  is  won.'' 

Quick  aK  li^rhtnin^  four  sanperii  of  the  Guard  rush  across  the  road  and  fcainthe 
bridge.  They  carry  something  between  tjiem,  but  soon  are  lost  in  the  dense 
mafises  of  the  horse.  The  enemy's  fire  redoubles,  the  bridge  crashes  beneath  the 
cannonade,  when  il  loud  shout  is  raised — 

**Let  the  cavalry  fall  back." 

A  cheer  of  triumph  breaks  from  the  town  as  they  behold  the  retirmg  FqnadronB. 
They  know  not  that  the  petard  is  now^attaclied  to  the  gate,  and  that  the  horeeknen 
are  merely  withdrawn  for  the  explosion. 

The  bridge  is  cleared,  and  every  eye  is  turned  to  watch  the  discharge  which 
ahalt  break  the  strong  door,  and  leave  the  passai^e  open.  But,  unhappily,  the  faze 
has  missed,  and  the  great  engine  lies  inert  and  inactive.  What  is  to  be  done? 
The  cavalry  cannot  venture  to  approach  the  spot,  which,  at  an^  moment,  may  ex- 
plode with  ruin  on  every  side ;  and  thus  the  bridge  is  rendered  impregnable  by  our 
own  fault. 

*'Fataiitv  upon  fatality!"  is  the  exclamation  of  Napeleon.  ashc  heard  the  tidings. 
*'This  to  the  man  who  puts  a  match  to  the  fuzeP'  said  he,  as  he  detacfaes  the  great 
crofis  of  the  Le<^ion  Vrom  his  breast,  and  holds  it  aloil. 

With  One  sprmg  I  jump  from  my  saddle,  and  dash  at  the  burning  match  a  fcun- 
ner  is  holding  near  nie;  a  rush  is  made  by  several  others;  l)ut  1  am  fleetest  of  foot, 
tLtid  before  tho^'  reach  the  road,  I  am  on  the  bridge.  The  enemy  has  not  seen  me, 
and  I  am  half-way  across,  before  a  shot  is  aimed  at  me.  Even  then  a  siirpriee 
leemn  to  arrcnt  their  fire,  for  it  is  a  single  bail  whizzes  past.  I  see  the  tram:! 
kneel  down;  the  fuze  is  liiint,  and  I  sloon  to  blow  it.  and  then  my  action  is  perceived, 
and  a  shatlei  in*'  volley  »>weeps  the  bridsre.  The  high,  projecting  parapet  protecti 
me,  and  I  am  unhurt.  But  the  fuze  wiM  not  take.  Horrible  moment  of  agonizlDjr 
suspense;  the  powder  is  dotted  with  blood,  and  will  not  i<rnite.  I  remember  that 
my  pistoL-  are  ni  my  bel: ,  and  detaching  one  1  ilrawlhe  rJiarge  and  scatter  the  fresh 

£owdcr  along  the  lino.    .My  shelter  still  .saves  me,  though  the  balls  are  rra^hing 
kc  hail  around  me.    It  takes,  it  takes,  the  powder  spits  and  flashes, imd  a  louder? 
Irom  my  comrades  bursts  out,  '•Come  back !  come  back  P 

Forgetting,  in  the  intcn.<c  anxiety  oflhe  moment.  I  spring  to  my  legs:  but  scarce 
is  mv  head  above  the  parapet,  when  a  bullet  strikes  me  in  Qic  chest.  1  fail,  cover 
€<1  with  blood. 

*'  Siive  him!  save  himr-  is  a  cry  of  a  thousand  voices,  and  a  rush  is  made  nr^n 
Xl\e  bridge.    The  musketry  oiiens  on  these  brave  fellows, and  they  tall  back  wound- 
ed and  discouraged.    Crouching  beneath  the  parapet,  I  try  lo  siiinnch  my  wound, 
but  the  blood  is  prushing  in  torrents,  my  senses  are  reeling,  the  object.s  around  gTO^ 
dimmer,  the  noise  seems  fainter;  hut  suddenly  I  feel  a  hand  upon  my  neck,  and. at 
the  same  instant. a  ilask  is  pressed  to  my  lips.    I  drink,  and  the  wine  rallies  me:  the 
bleeding  is  stopped,  my  eyes  open  again,  and, dure  i  trust  their  evidence?    Who 
in  it  that  now  shelttTs  beneath  the  parapet  beside  me?    Minette  the  vi\-andierel 
Her  handsome  face  Hushed  ;  her  eves  wild  with  excitement,  and  her  brown  hair 
Ja  ercat  tan;^led  masses  on  her  bac.t  At\d  slvouldere. 
*  Aiiiietf e,  IS  it  indeed  ihce T'  fe'd\A  \,  v^^a^^^'^^^^^  VaxA \a  -ro.iXv^,     » 
"i  knew  you  at  the  hcai\  oV  \out  le^vmeuV^otcv^  tosv^^"^^'^^^\^^^M^^^ 
«iu>4j/d  meet  ere  long.    But  \\c *lv\\, v;e  vxre  Ria.<^V^t^-  ^\i&^^%\M^«s»Cvs«\'^r\ 
mve  /aJiea  back  eioce  the  gal©  viaa  totc64.^^     , 
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"U  the  ffate  forced,  Minette?" 

''Aye,  the  petard  has  done  its  work ;  but  the  columns  arc  not  come  up.    Lie  atS 
till  they  pass." 

*'Dear,  dear  £:irl,  what  a  brave  heart  is  thine,"  said  I,  ^azin^  on  her  beantifol 
fbatures,  teufold  handsomer  from  the  expression  which  her  heroism  had  lent  them. 

"You  would* surely  adventure  as  much  ibr  roe,"  said  she  half  timidly,  ai  she 
p/^sed  her  handkercliicf  against  the  wound,  which  still  oozed  blood. 

The  action  entangled  her  fingers  in  a  ribbon.  She  tried  to  extricate  them,  audi 
the  Tocket  fell  out,  ppeniufi^  by  accident  at  the  same  moment.  With  a  convuimve 
energy  she  clasped  tho  miniature  in  both  hands,  and  riveted  her  eyes  upon  it.  The 
look  was  wild  as  that  of  madness  itself  and  her  features  grew  stiff  as  she  gazed* 
while  the  pallor  of  death  overspread  them.  It  was  scarce  the  action  of  a  second^ 
ia  another,  she  flung  back  the  picture  frojn  her,  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  One  firlanee 
she  gave,  fleeting  as  the  lightning  flash,  but  how  full  of  storied  sorrow!  The  mo-  • 
raent  aHeivshe  was  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  She  waved  her  cap  wildl7^ab(nr» 
her  head,  and  beckoned  to  the  column  to  come  on.  A  cheer  answered  her.  Tht 
mass  rushed  forward,  the  fire  again  pealed  forth,  a  shriek  pierced  the  dinofaQtIqp 
battle,  and  the  Icadimir  Ales  halt.  Four  grenadiers  fallback  to  the  rear,  carryini^ 
a  body  between.  It  is  the  corpse  of  Minette  the  vivandiere,  who  has  receiveaher 
death- wound. 

The  same  evening  saw  me  the  occupani  of  a  bed  in  the  ambulance  of  the  Goard, 
Dreadful  as  the  suflerin^of  my  wound  was,  I  carried  adeepcr  one  within  my  heart. 
.  "The  emperor  Jius  given  you  his  own  cross  of  the  Legion,  sir,"  said  the  aor- 
geon«  endeavoriiio^  to  rally  me  from  a  dejection  whose  source  he  knew  not. 

''He  has  made  Fiim  a  general  ol  brigade,  too."  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

It  was  General  Letort  who  spoke — he  had,  that  moment,  come  from  the  empe-  * 
ror  with  the  tidings.    I  buried  my  head  beneath  my  hands,  and  felt  as  though  mj 
heart  was  bursting. 

''That  was  a  gallant  girl,  that  vivandiere,"  said  the  rough  old  general.  "Sbe 
must  have  had  a  soldier's  heart  within  that  corsage.  Parbieu!  Vd  rather  not 
have  anoUicr  such  in  my  brigade,  though,  afler  what  happened  this  evening.^ 

*'What  is  it  you  speak  of?"  said  I,  faintly. 

"They  gave  her  a  military  funeral  this  eyening,  the  fourth  cuirassieril.  The 
emperorggave  his  permission;  and  sent  General  Degeon  of  the  stat!  to  be  preeenl. 
And  when  they  placed  her  in  the  grave,  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  corporal  I  DefierCt 
kneeled  down  to  kiss  her,  before  they  covered  in  the  earth;  and  when  he  had  done 
flo,  ne  lay  slowly  down  on  his  face  on  the  grass.  *IIe  has  fainted,'  said  one  of  hi» 
comrades;  and  they  turned  him  on  his  back.  Morbleu!  it  was  worse  than  that — 
he  was  stone  dead — one  of  the  very  flnest  fellows  of  the  regiment." 

"Yes— yes,  1  know  him,"  muttered  I,  endeavoring  to  smother  my  emotion. 

The  general  looked  at  me,  as  if  my  mind  was  wandering,  and  briefly  added: 

''Ana  so  they  laid  them  in  the  same  grave,  and  the  same  fusilade  gave  the  bnt  ' 
honors  to  both." 

"Your  story  lias  affected  my  patient  over-much,  general,"  said  the  doctor.  ^ We 
must  leave  him  to  himself  for  some  tima." 


.  CHAPTER  LXXXV. 


POirTAlTfBLEAU. 


An  order  from  Berthier,  written  at  the  command  of  the  emperor,  admitted 
into  the  ancient  palace  of  Fontaiublcau,  where  I  lav  for  upwards  of  two  months  . 
under  my  wound.  Twice  had  fever  nearly  brought  me  to  the  grave;  but  youtli 
and  unimpaired  health  succored  me,  and  I  rallied  through  all.  A  pur|^eon  of  the 
staff  accompanied  me;  and  by  his  kind  companionship,  not  less  than  by  his  skil!„dkl 
1  recover  from  an  illness  where  sorrow  had  made  an  inroad  not  less  deep  thaodi»- 
oase.  ' 

In  my  little  cliamber,  which  looked  out  upon  tho  courtyard  of  the  palace  A  < 
ed  my  days,  thinking  over  the  past  and  al\  its  v\c\H%\Xvi^««.   '^-o^V  iSA."!  v«^\t 
Bomo  inteiiigence  either  from  the  scat  of  war  or  troiti^ai\>— A^^^axxti^^/ 
aaa  and  disaffectioa  in  the  other,  were  rapidly  baBVeiUB^lYiA  to^iitSaiSL^xvoft^Jf^ 
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1601  empire  the  genios  of  man  had  ever  conitrneted.  Champ  Aubert,  Montmirafl 
and  Monrerau,  great  victories  as  itiey  were,  retarded  not  the  current  of  eveoli. 
"The  week  ofgiory"  brought  not  hope  to  a  cause  predestined  ro  ruin. 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  March.    For  some  days  previous  the  surgeon  had  left 
me,  to  visit  an  outpost  ambulance  near  Melun,  and  I  was  alone.    My  strength, 
however,  enabled  me  to  sit  up  at  my  window^  and  even  in  this  slight  pleasure  my 
wearied  venses  found  enjoyment  aAcr  the  tedious  hours  of  a  sick  bed.    The  even- 
ing was  calm,  arid,  for  the  season,  mild  and  summer-like;  the  shrubs  were  puttiog 
forth  their  Hrst  leaves;  and  around  the  marhle  fountains  the  spring  Howers  were 
already  showing  signn  of  blossom.    The  setting  sun  made  the  tall  nhadows  of  the 
ancient  bepch-trccri  stretch  acrocis  the  wid&court»  where  alF  was  as^  still  as  at  mid-, 
night    No  inhabitant  of  the  palace  was  about — not  a  servant  moved—nor  a  foot- 
step was  hcanl.    It  was  a  pioment  of  such  ()crleci  stillness  as  leads  the  mind  to 
revery;  and  my  thoui^hts  wandered  away  to  that  distant  time  when  gay  cavoiien 
and  sttitcly  dimes  trodo  those  spacious  terraces— when  talcs  of  chivalry  and  lore 
mingled  wiih  the  plashing  sounds  oC  those  bright  fountains,  and  the'lair  moon 
looked  down  on  more  lively  forms  than  even  those  fair  marbles  around. 

I  fancied  the  time  when  the  horn  of  the  chasseur  was  heard  echoing  through 
those  vast  courts,  its  last  notes  lost  in  the  merry  voices  of  the  cortege  round  tie 
monarch;  and  tluM)  I  called  up  the  brilliant  group,  with  caracolling  steeds  and 
gay  housings,  proudly  advancing  up  that  great  avenue  to  the  royal  entrance,  and 

f)ictured  the  aiicii^nt  ceremonial  that  awaited  his  coining— the  descendant  of  along 
inc  of  kingp.    The  frank  and  kingly  Francis— the  valiant  Henry  IV.^  the  '^Grana 
Monarch"  himst;lf— all  passed  iii  review  before  my  mind  as  once  they  livedo  and* 
moved,  and  i;|>oko  in  that  Ktatoly  pile. 

The  sun  had  set.  the  mingled  shadows  threw  their  gloom  over  the  wide  court, 
and  one  wing  of  the  palace  was  in  deep  shade,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  roll  ol 
wheels  and  the  tramp  of  horrienien  on  the  road.    I  listened  attentively.    They 
were  coming  near.  / 1  could  hear  the  tread  of  many  togetheJ";  and  my  pracliFedear 
could  detect  'the  clank  of  dragoons,  as  th^r  sabres  and  sabrctasches  jingled 
against  tlic  liorBes'  Hanks.    8onie  hurried  news  from  1  he  emperor,  thousrht  I;  per- 
haps some  rnarwhal  wounded,  and  about  to  be  conveyed  to  the  palace.    The  same , 
instant  the  guard  at  the  distant  entvance  beat  to  arms,  and  an  equipage  drawn  by 
six  horsey  <J  ished  in  at  lull  gallop.    A  second  followed  as  fast,  with  a  platoon*  oC 
dragoons  at  (he  side.  My  anxiety  increasetl.  What  if  it  were  the  emperor^iraself, 
thought  I;  but  as  the  idea  flashed  acro.ss  me,  it  yielded  at  once  on  seeing  that  the 
carriages  did  not  drawupi^t  the  grand  stair  bu^  passed  on  to  a  low  and  private 
door  at  a  distant  wing  of  the  palace. 

The  bustle  of  the  corft'gt?  arriving  was  hut  a  moment's  work.  The  carria^ 
moved  rapidly  away,  the  dragoons  disappeared,  and  all  was  still  as  before,  leaving 
me  to  ponder  over  the  whole,  and  actually  ask  myself  could  it  have  been  reality?! 
*  opened  mv  door  to  listen:  but  not  a  sound  awoke  the  echo  of  the  long  corridors. 
One  could  have  fancied  that  no  living  thing  was  beneath  that  wide  roof,  so  sileot 
was  all  around. 

A  strange  feeling  of  anxiety,  the  dread  of  something  nndefined,  I  knew  not  what 
Or  whence  coming,  was  over  me,  and  mv  nerves,  long  irritable  from  illness,  be- 
came jarringly  sensitive,  and  banished  all  thought  of  sfecf).  Wihl  fancies  and  in- 
coherent ideas  croi^sed  mv  mind,  and  made  me  restless  and  un^sy.  I  felt,  too,  as 
if  the  night  were  unusually  close  and  sultry;  and  I  opened  my  window  to  admit  the 
air.  Scarcely  had  I  drawn  the  ctirtain  aside,  when  my  eye  rested  on  a  long  line  of 
light  that,  issuing  from  a  window  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace,  threw  i(f 
bright  gleam  far  across  the  courtyard. 
It  was  the  same  wing  where  the  carriages  drew  up — it  must  be  so;  some  officer 
;  of  rank,  wounded  in  a  late  battle,  was  brought  there.  Poor  tellow,  thought  t 
what  suflering  may  lie  be  enduring  amid  all  the  peacefulness  and  calm  of  this  traih 
riuilepot.  Who  can  it  be?  was  the  ever-recurring  9aestion  to  my  mind,  for  my 
impression  had  already  strengthened  itself  to  a  conviction. 

The  hours  went  on,  the  light  shone  steadily  as  at  first,  and  the  stillaess  was  im- 
broken.    Wearied  with  thinking,  and  half  forgetful  of  my  weakness,  I  tottered 
along  the  corridor,  descended  the  grand  stair  and  oassed  out  into  the  court.    How 
fefreshing  did  the  night  air  feel— how  sweet  the  fair  odors  of  the  spring,  ae  waft- 
ed by  the  motion  of  tUoJet  d'can^  they  were  diffused  around.    The  first  steiM  of 
recovery  from  severe  sickneb\'^  haye  a  stran^^e  thrill  of  youthf  ulness  about  them. 
OurrenscR  t^eem  once  more  to  revel  in  the  simple  enjoyments  of  early  days,  and 
to  feel  that  ilw.ir  greatest  del'i^hl  \\e?^\i\\\\<i  ^EiiWi\^\\ciw^\«VL\R\\^^ve  pleasure  t# 
ebifdhoo.].     Weaned   from  tlui  wa\A0?dcot\V.c.v\V\oiv^,^^^'itxsv\^VaN^V«i«^\8S«L 
wthe  lime,  above  the  nieauer  cares  auA«Lm\i\V\^tv?kol\\l^v?-^\^^^v.'\^^^ 
ihloD^er  in  that  ideal  Rtatc  oi'  hapY>\i\c6«  a^\iaXVvQ>^Vv^w.^v«^\^^^\»>fiNt^ 
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t«rrai  th&l  brines  bacU  health  to  th«  bodr.  rePtores  TreBhneM  to  the  jieart;  and, 
purified  in  thought,  we  coma  forth,  hoping  for  better  thinga,  and  slriiriDK  for  Iham 
with  all  the  generoui  ardor  of  enrlj;  yeari. 

How  hapny  wD«  I  ii»  1  wandered  in  iha^t  ^nrden — how  full  ofgrfttitude  to  f«el  the 
carrenl  ol  lieakh  once  more  come  back  in  all  my  veins — the  sense  of  enjoyment 
which  flows  from  every  object  of  the  lair  world  restored  to  nie,  alter  so  maay 
dangcm  anil  Cdcapes.  A^  1  moved  slowly  throagh  the  terraced  court,  my  eys 
woe  constantly  aliraclcd  to  the  Email  and  star-like  light  which  glimmered  ihrouf;h 
the  darkneB>:;  and  I  turned  to  it  at  last,  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  undelinable  sym- 
pathy. Folluwiii^'  a  narrow  path,  [  draw  near  to  a  little  garden  which  once  codt 
tained  some  rarefluwers.  Thev  had  been  lavoritesof  poor  Jnoephine  in  timu 
past:  but  the  hour  wasover  in  which  that  gave  I  hem  a  claim  (ocareahdattenljoiQ 
and  now  they  were  wild-grown  and  tangled,  and  almost  rortceiiled  the  narrow 
walk  which  led  to  the  doorway.  1  reached  this  at  length:  and  as  1  stood  the  fhlot 
iiioonlL;ht,ehiniin£;  beneath  a  cloud,  fell  upon  a  bright  anilglistening  object  nlmoat 
at  m/  feet.  1  stepped  back,  and  looked  hxedly  at  it.  It  was  the  ngiire  of  a  roan 
sleeping  across  the  entrance  of  the  porch.  He  wasdrcexcd  in  Mameluke  lasbioo; 
but  his  say  trappings  and  richcoslumo  were  travel -Eta  in  ed  and  splashed.  Hta 
unsheathed  itciniitar  lay  graiped  in  one  Iiand,  and  a  Turkish  pistol  seemed  to  have 
fallen  from  the  other. 

Even  by  the  imperlect  light  I  recognized  Rostnn,  the  favorite  Mameluke  of  (he 
emireror,  who  always  slept  at  the  door  of  his  (eni  and  bis  chamber— hin  chosen 
body-i^uard.  Nnpoli-on  most  then  be  here.  His  eijuiriage  it  whh  which  arrivedso 
Burricdly — )iif>,  the  light  whiohhurnud  through  the  stillnessof  the  night.  As  these' 
thoughts  tbilowcd  fast  on  eaoh  other,  1  a  I  iiiont  trembled  to  think  how  nearly  Iliad 
▼cnluredon  his  presence,  where  none  dared  to  approach  unbidden.  To  retire 
quickly  and  miiiieleBBly  was  now  my  care;  but  nij  first  step  cntangleil  my  fooL  I 
stumbled.  The  noise  awoke  the  sleeping' Turk;  aud  wilti  a  loud  cry  for  theonard 
he  sprang  lo  hi>t  lect. 

"La  (mrite!"  called hcnsccond  time,  tbrgetlingi 
there;  but  then,  with  a  spring,  he  seized  nicby  theai 
gleameil  abovomv  head.deinanded  who  I  was, and  lor  wnat  purpoAc  tiiere. 

The  first  worilsofmy  reply  were  scareely  uttered,  when  a  small  door  v 

opened  within  the  vestibule,  and  the  emperor  appeared.    Late  as  was  the  hour, 

"1 
ed  U  ... 

A  few  words— the  (lowest  in  which  I  could  convey  it— told  my  wtoi'y.  and  eKprese- 
«d  my  sorrow,  that,  iu  tlie  sick  man's  fancy  of  a  moonlight  walk,  I  should  have 
disturbed  his  majesty. 

*'l  thought,  aire,"  iiilacd  I,  "that  your  majesty  was  many  a  league  distant  with 
the  array " 

"There  is  no  nrrav,  sir,*'  interrupteil  he,  with  a  rapid  gesture  of  the  hand;  '-'to- 
morrow (here  will  6o  no  emperor.  Go,  sir,  go,  while  it  is  yet  time,  OHer  your 
•word  and  yoar  service!!  where  so  many  others,  more  exalted  th:in  yourself,  have 
dene.    This  is  the  day  of  desertion — see  that  you  take  the  advantage  of  iL" 

"Had  my  namennJ rank  been  lesshumble,  they  would  have  assured  yourma- 
jesty  how  iitlle  I  merited  this  reproach.'' 

■•l  am  Borry  to  have  oliended  you." replied  he,  in  a  voice  of  inexpressible  uojlness. 
"You  led  the  assault  at  MonterauV  1  remember  you  now.    I  eliould  have* given 

yon  your  brigade,  had  I "  he  stopped  here  suddenly, '  while  an  expression  ol 

Buffering  passed  acrosi  his  pale  features;  he  raUied  from  it,  however,  in  an  instant, 
and  reeiimed— ''[  should  hove  known  you  earlier — it  is  too  ialrf  Adieu." 

He  inclined  bis  head  slightly  as  he  spoke,  and  extended  his  hand^  I  presEcd  it 
fervently  to  my  lips,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  1  could  not— the  moment  aAer  he 
was  gone. 

It  IS  too  late!  too  late!  the  same  terrible  words  which  were  uttered  beneath  the 
blackened  walls  of  Moscow,  repealed  at  every  new  diEasler  of  that  dreadiul  re- 
treat—now spoken  by  him  whose  fortune  they  predicted.  Too  late  !  ihe  cxnlama- 
IJOD  of  the  proud  mdrshat,  haratsed  by  unKUCcessfuI  ellorts  to  avert  Ihe  destiny 
he  paw  inevitable.  Too  late!  the  cry  of  thu  wearied  soldier.  Too  lale!  the  fatal 
Bxpreision  of  the  cKur,  when  the  brave  anil  futihl'ui  Macdooald  urged  the  succe>- 
lion  of  the  King  of  Rome  and  the  regency  of  the  impress. 

Wearied  with  a  wakeful  night,  1  fell  into  a  slumber  toward  morning,  iiVwiv 
itarted  suddenly  at  the  roll  of  (hedrumBinthe court bcnCftxK  \^BE.\tv«B.^'>.,V««» 
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general  office r^  ?roo»1  in  the  midsf,  amonsr  whom  T  reco^ized  Belliard,  MonfeR- 
miieu.  anil^Tunmiie — i,'rc.ii  nsunes,  arid  worthy  lo  be  recorded  for  an  act  of  faith- 
ful devotion.  Tln'  Our  de  H;itsriiii)o  was  tlicre,  too,  indoepmnurningr;  his  pale  and 
cari'-w<)rii  f:i('o  attt'-stiii:;  tlio  i^rict*  within  hit^  heart.  The  roil  of  tite  drums  con- 
tinuod — i\n:  dvv\u  iiiiLirokeri  murniur  oriliesiiluiu  went  on  from  one  end  of  the  Jine 
10  tlie  other.  It  rrasoil.  iind  ere  I  could  question  the  rC!i:»on,  the  various  statf  offi- 
cers hcramt.*  uncovered,  and  stood  in  altitudes  ol* respectful  attention,  and  the  em- 
peror hinirfeirsl'iwly,  Hfep  by  step,  duHcended  I  he  wide  stair  ol'r  he  "Chex-al  Blanc." 
as  the  i^niud  terract*  wa:«  styled,  and  advanced  towards  the  troop.«.  At  the  «ime 
inMant.  the  whole  line  itrestMited  arm^  and  the  druinb  beat  the  salute.  Thcycea^ 
ed.  and  Napoleon  raif?ed  Ihs  hand  to  command  silence,  and  throughout  thatcrowd- 
ed  mass  not  a  whi^iJtT  was  heard. 

I  coidd  perceive  that  he  was  Fpeakin^,  but  the  words  did  not  reach  me.  Elo- 
quent  and  bnrnin<r  wordtJ  ihey  were,  and  to  bd  recorded  in  history  to  the  reraoiert 
a;^es.  1  now  tmw  that  he  had  fmi.^hed,  as  General  Petit  sprung  forward  with  the 
eaii^leof  tho  iir«t  renriment  of  the  Guards,  and  presented  it  to  Inni.  The  emperor 
presided  it  fervent^'  to  his  lips,  and  then  threw  his  arms  round  Petit's  neck,  while 
suddenly  Jiseng^airiii;;  himself,  he  took  the  tattered  ila?  that  waved  above  him,  and 
kissed  if  twice.  Enable  lo  bear  up  any  lonjjer,  the  worn,  hard-fcatnred  vctemns 
Bobbed  aloud  liki.'riiiltlrcQ,  and  turned  away  their  faces  to  conceal  their  emotion. 
IVo  cry  ot  /  'irr  CEinpcreur  resounded  now  throu»jh  those  ranks  where  each  had 
willingly  shod  his  heart's  blood  for  him.  So^rrow  had  usurped  the  place  of  eoiha- 
fiiasm.  and  tliey  stood  overwhelmed  with  «?rief. 

A  tall  and  soldier-like  fi*rure,  with  head  uncovered,  approached  the  emperor, 
and  said  a  few  words.  Napoleon  waved  his  hand  toward  the  troops,  and  from  the 
ranks  ruslied  many  toward  him,  and  fell  on  their  knees  before  lum.  He  passed 
his  hand  acros^s  his  face  and  turned  away.  My  eyes  prew  dim,  a  misty  ^*apof 
shut  o'lt  every  object,  and  I  felt  as  thou«rh  the  very  lids  were  bursting,  ihe 
great  tramp  of  horsee^  startled  me,  and  then  came  the  roll  oi  wheels.  I  looked  up; 
an  e({uipa«^e  w'a.^  pasc>in£?  from  the  srate,  a  pelatonof  dragoons  escorted  it;  a aecoiid 
followed  at  full  speed:  the  colonels  lormed  their  men,  tiie  word  march!  was  given, 
the  drums  beat  out,  the  iirrenadiers  moved  on.  the  chasseurs  succeeded,  am  last 
the  artillery  rolled  heavily  up;  the  court  was  deserted,  not  a  man  remained— nU, 
all  were  ^one.  Tlie  empire  was  ended,  and  the  emperor.  tJie  mighty  eenius  who 
created  it,  on  his  way  to  exile. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 


THE  CO-NCLCSIOX. 


France  nev^.r  ap',)eared  to  less  advaniasc  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  than  at  theTJ^^ 
iod  wi.ich  I  speak  oil  Scarcely  had  the  proud  star  of  Na)>oleon  set  when  the 
whole  current  of  popular  favour  flowed  along  with  those  whom,  bat  a  ^ewday8b^ 
fore,  they  accounted  their  tirreal est  enemies.  The  Russians  and  the  PniFsiant. 
whom  they  lampooned  and  derided,  thev  now  ilattered  and  fawned  on.  They 
deemed  no  adulatiori'feervile  enough  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  their  conquerors — notef- 
teeming  the  exaltation  oi  their  victors  sutficieot,  unless  purchased  at  tiie  sacrifiec 
of  their  own  honor  as  a  nation. 

The  srru::gle  was  no  longer  who  shoald  be  first  in  glory,  but  who  foremost  in  de- 
sertion of  him  and  his  fortunes  whose  word  had  made  them.  The  marphals  he 
had  created,  the  ffentTaln  he  had  decorated,  the  ministers  and  princes  he  had  eff- 
downed  with  wealth  and  territory,  now  turned  from  him  in  \\\^  hour  of  misfortone. 
to  court  the  lavour  ot"  one  ogaiubt  whom  every  act  of  their  lormer  lives  waa  di- 
rected. 

These  men.  whose*  very  titles  recalled  the  fields  of  glory  to  which  he  led  thew. 

now  hastened  lo  the  Tuileries,  to  prolYer  an  allegiance  lo  a  monarch  they  neitiifi' 

loved  nor  respected.    Sad  and  humiliating  spectacle!    The  long  pent-up  hatred 

of  the  roya lis r «  tound  a  nuluraV  v euv  *\i\  v\\\a  momtu\.QS.u\vaii,\kV>axv\. «ucccaa.    Ctai- 

eaubriand,  Constant  iiiw\  Madame  A^^VieW^xW  -w^^  xa  >:wiw^  ^<u(iSaEcn&iftm<& 

the  presa  which  deoouuced  ISapoVeou  ^  x\xei  ^tt»x«ax^\  «m>X^i  vjt^s^]^  ^ai^^ 
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Tei^hed  even  against  his  greatness  and  his  «:eniu6,,a6  though  malevolence  could 
produce  oblivion. 

Ail  Paris  was  in  a  ferment  ofexcitemenl — not  the  troubled  agitation  of  a  people 
whose  capital  owned  the  prcRence  of  a  conquering  army,  but  me  tumultuous  joy 
of  a  nation  intoxicated  with  pleasure.  Fetes  and  balls,  fi^ay  processions,  and  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  rejoicing  met  one  everywhere;  and  ingrennity  was  taxed  U> 
inveat  flatteries  for  the  very  nations  v.'hom,  but  a  week  past,  they  scoffed  at  as 
barbarians  and  Scythians. 

Sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  fickleness  of  mankind,  I  knew  not  where  to 
torn.  My  wound  had  brought  on  a  low,  lingering  fever,  accompanied  by  extreme 
debility,  mcreased,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the  harassing  reflections  evcrv  object 
arouod .suggested.  I  could  not  venture  abroad  without  meeting  some  evfdence  of 
that  exuberant  triumph  \iy  which  treachery  hopes  to  cover  its  own  baseneRs;  be- 
sides, the  reputation  ofbein^  a  Napoleonisc  was  now  a  mark  for  insult  and  indjif. 
lUly  irom  those  who  never  dared  to  avow  an  opinion  until  the  tide  of  fortune  had 
turned  in  their  favor.  The  white  cockade  had  replaced  the  tri-color,  every  eai- 
bleni  of  the  empire  was  abolished,  and  that  uniform,  to  wear  which  was  once  a 
mark  of  iionorable  distinction,  was  now  become  a  signal  for  insult. 

1  wad  returning  one  evening  from  a  solitary  ramble  in  the  neufhborhood  of  Par- 
is—^fbr,  by  some  strange  fatality,  I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  the  scenes  to 
which  the  most  eventful  portions  of  my  life  were  attached — and  at  length  reached 
the  Boulevard  of  Mont-Mar tre,  just  as  the  leading  squridrons  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment were  ad  vancin<f  up  I  he  wide  thoroughfare.  1  had  hitherto  avoided  every 
occasion  of  witnessing  any  military  display,  which  should  retail  the  past;  but  now 
the  rapid  gathering  of  the  crowd  to  see  the  soldiers  pass,  preventea  my  escape,  • 
and  I  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently  until  the  cortege  should  move  forward. 

They  came  on  in  dense  columns,  the  brave  chasseurs  of  the  Guard — the  bronzed 
warriors  of  Jena  and  Wagram — but  tamy  eyes  they  seemed  sterner  and  saddei;' 
than  their  wont,  and  heeded  not  the  loud  vivas  of  the  mob  around  them.  Where 
were  their  eagles?  Alas!  the  while  banner  that  floated  over  their  heads  was  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  proud  ensign  they  had  so  oflen  followed  to  victory. 

And  here  were  the  dragoons — old  Kellerman's  brave  troopers.  Their  proud 
glances  were  changed  to  j^i  mournful  gaze  upon  that  crowd,  whose  cheers  they 
once  felt  proud  of;  and  there,  the  artillery,  that  glorious  corps,  which  he  lov^  so 
well,  did  not  the  roll  of  their  guns  sound  sorrowfully  on  the  earl  They  packed, 
and  then  came  on  a  strange  cortejgre  of»mounted  cavaliers^  old  and  withered  mcn» 
in  uniforms  of  quaint  antique  fashion;  their  chapcaux  decorated  with  great  cock- 
ades of  white  ribbon,  and  their  sword-knots  garnished  with  similar  ornaments. — 
The  order  of  St.  Louis  glittered  on  each  bfeast,and  in  their  bearing  you  might 
read  the  air  of  men  who  were  enjoying  a  long  wished -for,  and  long-expected  tri- 
trmpli.  These  were  the  old  seigneurs  of  the  monarchy,  and  truly  they  were  not 
wanting  in  that  look  of  nobilitv  their  ancient  blood  bestowed.  ThtMr  features  were 
proud;  their  glance  elated.  Their  very  port  and  bearing  spoke  that  consciousness 
of  superiority,  to  crush  which,  had  cost  all  the  horrorR  and  bloodshed  of  a  terrible 
revolution.  How  strange!  it  seemed  as  if  many  of  their  faces  were  familiar  to  me. 
I  knew  them  well.  But  where  and  how  my  memory  could  not  trace.  Yes,  now 
I  could  recall  it:  they  were  the  frequenters  of  the  old  ''Pension  of  the  Rue  Mi^Ca- 
r€me,"  the  same  iikcn  1  had  seen  in  their  day  of  adversity,  bearing  up  with  noble 
pride  against  the  ills  of  fortune.  There  they  were,  revelling  .in  the  lon^  sought 
after  rcfctoration  of  their  former  state.  Were  they  not  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion in  their  hour  of  patient  and  laiLhful  watcliing  than  in  this  the  period  of  their 
triumph? 

The  pressure  of  the  crowd  obliged  the  cavalcade  to  halt*  and  now  the  air  re- 
souaded  with  the  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Boi!^^  the  long- forgot  ten  cheer  of  loyalty.' — 
Thousands  re-echoed  the  shout,  and  the  horsemen  waved  their  hats  in  exultatioD. 
"  Vive  le  Boil"  cried  the  mob,  as  though  the  voices  had  not  called  "  Vive  P  Ent' 
perenrP^  but  yesterday. 

"Down  with  the  Napoleonist— down  with  him!"  screamed  a  savage-looking  fel- 
low, who,  jammed  up.  m  the  crowd,  pointed  towards  me,  as  I  stood  a  merespeeta- 
t(w  of  the  scene. 

'''Cry '  Vive  le  Roi!^  at  once,"  whispered  a  voice  near  me,  "or  the  consequenoee 
may  be  serious.    The  mob  is  ungovernable  at  a  moment  like  this." 

A  dozen  voices  shouted  out  at  the  same  time.  ^Down  with  him !  Down  with 
him !" 

"O^  with  your  hat,  sir,"  said  a  rade-lookiog  feHow  beside  me,  as  he  raised  his 
haml  to  remove  it 

**At'yoi2r  peri!  F  aaid  I,  as  I  clenched  my  \iaad,  «sA  v«^«v>k««^  ^^  %X5^  \^ 
dIpTRo  the  moment  he  ahould  toQch  me.    Tae  -votqb-vi^t^  ^ia^.'^^'^^^.«^^'^^'" 
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the  crowd  doied  on  me,  and'&n  hundred  arms  were  stretched  oat  to  attack 
me.  In  vain  all  my  cfi'orls  lo  resist.  My  hat  was  torn  from  my 'head,  and 
aaaailcd  on  every  side,  I  was  dragfzred  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  amid  wild 
cries  of  vengeance  and  taunting  insults.  It  was  then,  as  I  lay  overcome  by 
numbers,  that  a  loud  cry  to  fall  back  issued  from  the  cavalcade,  and  a  horseman, 
■word  in  hand,  dashed  upon  the  mob,  slashing  on  every  side  as  he  went,  mounCecl' 
on  a  high-mettled  horse.  He  clear«kl  the  dense  mass  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, and  drove  tMick  my  assailants. 

^Catch  my  horse's  mane,"  said  he,  hurriedly.  ''Hold  fast  for  a  few  secondi, 
and  you  are  sale.** 

Following  the  advice,  I  held  -firmly  by  the  long  mane  of  his  charger,  while, 
clearing  away  the  mob  on  either  side,  he  protecteame  by  his  drawn  Mbre  above 
mv  head. 

''Safe  this  time,"  said  he,  as  we  arrived  within  the  ranks ;  and  then  tamiag 
round,  so  as  to  face  me,  added,  '*  Safe !  and  my  debt  acquitted.  You  saved  mr 
life  once,  and  tlioush  the  peril  seemed  less  imminent  now,  trust  me,  yours  bad 
not  escaped  the  fury  of  that  multitude  without  me.'' 

"  What,  Henri  de  Bcauvais— do  we  meet  again?" 

"  Yes ;  but  with  altered  fortune.  Burke.  Our  king,  as  the  words  of  our  Garde 
Ecossaise  song  savs,  our  kins  has  'gotliis  own  again.'  The  day  of  loyalty  bat 
again  dawned  on  {**rance,  ana  a  grateful  people  may  carry  their  enthui>iasm 
for  the  restoration,  even  as  far  as  vengeance  on  their  opponents,  and  yet  not 
merit  much  reproach.  But  no  more  of  this.  We  can  be  friends  now ;  or  if  not, 
it  must  be  your  fault." 

**  I  am  not  too  proud,  De  Beauvais,  either  to  accept  or  acknowledge  a  favor  at 
your  hands." 

"  Then  we  are  friends,"  said  he,  joy  fully; '*  and  in  the  name  of  friendship,  let 
IDC  beg  of  you  to  place  this  cordon  in  your  hat."  And  so  saying,  he  detached  the 
cockade  of  white  ribbon  he  wore  from  his  own,  and  held  it  towards  me.  **  Well, 
then,  at  least  remove  the  tricolor.  It  can  but  expose  you  to  insult.  Remem- 
ber, Burke,  its  day  is  over." 

**  1  am  not  likely  to  forget,"  replied  I,  sadly. 

^Monsieur  le  rolonel,  his  ruyul  hts^hness  wishes  to  speak  with  you."  said  tin 
aide-de-camp,  riding  up  beside  De  Beauvais'  horse. 

*'  Take  cnrc  of  the  gentleman  for  mc,"  tm\d  De  Beauvais,  pointing  to  me,  and 
then,  wheeling  round  hi^iorsc,  he  gullopcu  at  full  6[>eed  to  the  rear. 

'*  I  will  spare  you  all  trouble  on  my  account,  sir,"  said  I.  '*  My  way  lies  yonder, 
and  at  presenl',1  hcc  no  obstacle  to  my  pursuing  it." 

"Let  mc  at  least  send  an  escort  with  you." 

I  thanked  him,  nndtleclincd  the  ofTcr,  and  leaving  the  ranks  nf  the  proceetsion, 
xninorled  with  the  crowd,  and  in  a  few  minutes  alter  reached  my  hotel  without  fur- 
ther molestation. 

The  hour  was  come,  1  saw  plainly,  in  which  I  must  leave  France.  Not  only 
-was  every  tie  which  bound  mo  to  that  land  severed,  but  to  remain  was  only  to  op- 
pose myself  pingly  to  the  downward  current  of  popular  opinion  which  now  threat- 
ened to  overturn  every  land-mark  and  vestige  of  the  empire.  Up  to  this  moment 
I  nevec  confessed  to  mv  heart  with  what  secret  hope  I  had  prolonged  each  day  of 
my  stay— how  I  cherished  within  me  the  expectation  that  I  should  once  agaio, 
thouo'h  but  for  an  instant,  sec  her  who  lived  in  all  my  thoughts,  and,  unknown  to 
myself,  formed  the  mainspring  of  all  mv  actions. 

This  hope  only  became  confessed,  when  about  to  leave  me  for  ever. 

As  I  busied  myself  in  the  preparations  for  departure,  a  note  arrived  from  De 
^  Beauvais,  stating  that  he  desired  particularly  to  see  and  confer  with  me  that  same 
evening,  and  requesting  me  on  no4iccount  to  be  from  home,  as  his  business  wai 
most  pressing.  1  felt  little  curiosity  to  know  to  what  he  might  allude,  and  saw  him 
enter  my  room  some  hours  later,  without  a  single-  particle  of  anxiety  as  to  hii 
communication. 

'4  am  come,  Burke,"  said  h^  afler  a  few  commonplaces  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween us— *'I  am  come  on  a  mission  which  I  hoplfe  you  will  believe  the  sincerest 
regard  for  ^ou  has  prompted  me  to  undertake,  and  whatever  objections  it 
may  meet  with  from  you,  none  can  arise,  I  am  certain,  on  the  score  of  his  fidelity 
"Who  now  makes  this  proposition  to  you.  To  be  brief.  The  Count  D'Artois  has 
sent  me  to  offer  you  your  grade  and  rank  of  his  majesty.  Louis  X  VIII.  Your  last 
gazeitt  was  as  colonel:  but  there  is  a  rumor  vou  should  have  received  ^our  ap- 
vointment  as  general  of  brigade.  T  Vvet^  V\\\\jfc\\\\\^  ^v^^viXvf  v^)a.tT^tw9^vne  Four 
brevet  on  that  understandingvCor  Yowt  aetv\ciC».\>T\^^^\>ftfcl  ""^xb*    "I^a^SSL 
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tire  orjegiiimac]'  tobsKfetitanil  noble-miDJed,  and  to  recognize  truedCMrtwlMr-  ' 

ever  it  occars.    Coioe.    What  saj  jrou  1    Does  Lhii  propoial  meet  your  triBbMl** 

"irtoeurpais  mjr  expectatione,  and  lo  flatter  luf  firide,  were  to  convincs  B  ~ 
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reaaon,  and  change  my  esliinalion  of  what  ia  loyal  And  true,  I  ahould  tar  yea,  Dtt 
Beauvnia,  the  proposition  does  meet  ihy  nishea.  But  not  bo.  I  woretneaeapaa-. 
lelleH  lirst  in-  iqy  Admiration  of  him  nliose  forlunea  1  have  rnllovired  to  the  last.— 
M/ pride— my  glory  were  to  be  his  soldier.  Thaicanbe  nnloa{rer,aad  thflainrA 
I  arenr  in  his  cause  shall  never  be  unsheathed  in  another's." 

"Areyouii^norant  that  such  arguments  apply  wilh  eaual  Force  to  all  those Kraat 

men  who  have,  within  these  few  weelts  past,  sworn  allegiance  to  his  majeBtf.-r 

What  say  you  to  the  list  oPmsirahala?    Not  one  of  whom  has  refused  thefraciDa^ 

'     oSered  favor  of  his  majesEy.    Are  Ney,  Soult,  Augereau,  Macdouald  wiA 

.rmoat  nothing  as  examples?" 

1  will  not  say  so.  De  Beauvais— but  this  I  will  saj,  that  they  had  both  mow 
respect  and  esteem-  from  me  had  they  done  otherwise.  If  they  were  troe  to  tfaar 
emperor,  they  can  scarce  be  loyal  lo  the  king." 

"Can  you  not  dlstiosuiah  between  the  forced  services  exacted  bj  a  tyrimt  aaf 
the  noble  duty  rendered  to  a  rightful  soverei^nT" 

"1  can  better  estimato  the  fascinations  which  lead  men  to  follow  B.hero  thaalv 
be  the  par^de-Boldier  around  the  gilded  gates  of  a  palace." 

De  Beauvais'  cheek  flashed  scarlet,  and  his  voice  was  agitated,  as  he  repliatf: 

"The  nobles  orFrance,  sir,  have  shown  themselves  as  high  in  deeds  oTcnivaiiT' 
and  heroism  as  they  have  ever  done  in  the  accomplishments  ol'true-boro  seotle- 
aien."  ... 

"Pardon  me,  De  Beauvais.  I  meant  no  imputation  of  them  and  their  motirai;.- 
There  is  every  rcanon  why  your  gallant  coifipanions  should  enjov  the  favoun  gf 
that  crown  your  efTorla  have  placed  upon  the  head  oftlie  Kin?  ofFrance.  TooT 
true  and  filling  slation  is  around  the  throne  your  bravery  and  devotion  have  r»- 
Btored.  But  as  for  ua— we  who  have  fou^hLand  marched — have  periled  timlfRnC 
life  to  raise  the  fortune  anil  elevate  the  gTorr  of  him  who  was  the  enemy  of  that 
covcreign — how  can  we  be  participators  in  the  triumph  we  lubored  to  avert,  wot 
rejoice  in  a  consummation  we  would  have  died  rather  than  witness?" 

"But  it  hfls  came.  The  tates  have  decided  agairial  yoo.  The  cause  you  WOdU 
serve  is  not  mtrely  unforlunnTc — it  ia  extinct.  The  empire  has  left  no  banaet' 
behind  it.  Come,  then,  and  rally  around  one  wlioae  boast  it  is  to  number  aoxiK 
its  Ibllowers  the  hi?h-born  and  the  nobtc — to  assert  the  HUpremacy  of  rankoaa 
■worth  above  tlie  claim  of  the  banc  and  the  low." 

"At4eftst,  you  will  wait  on  the  Count  D'Arlois.  You  must  soe  his  royal  hi^' 
ness,  and  thank  h'lm  for  bis  gracious  intentions." 

"I  know  what  that  menna,  De  Beauvais.  I  have  heard  that  few  can  resist  tbs- 
graceful  fascinations  of  the  prince's  manner.  I  shall  certainly  not  tear  to  eocoiut-, 
ter  them,  however  danserous  la  my  principles.^ 

"But  not  to  refuse  bi^  royal  highness,"  said  he,  guicldy.  "I  trust  you  will  iwt 
do  rhai." 

''You  would  not  have  me  vield  to  the  flattery  of  a  prmse  e  notice  what  I  reiaw 
to  the  eolicitations  ofa  friend— would  you?*' 

"And  such  is  your  intention— your  fixed  intention?" 

"Undoubtedly  it  is." 

De  Beauvais  turned  awav  imi^afiently,  and  leaned  on  the  window  for  soma  mis; 
utea.    Then  aller  a  pause,  and  in  a  slow  and  measured  voice,  added: 

"You  are  known  to  the  court,  Burke,  by  other  channels  t  han  those  I  have  (oea- 
tioned.  Your  proapecla  ofndvancement  would  be  moat  brilliant,  ifyou  accept  IhfB 
offer.  I  scarcely  know  to  what  they  may  not  aspire.  Reflect  lor  a  moment  ar 
two — There  is  no  desertion,  no  falling  ott  here.— Remember  that  the  empire  wuf 
a  vision,  and  like  a  dream  it-haa  passed  away.  Where  there  is  no  causa  tluitt 
oan  be  no  feaJtv." 

"it  is  but  a  sorry  memory,  De  Beauvais,  that  only  rataini  while  then  «•* 
benelitB  to  receive.    Mineisamore  teoaciousor-" 


ir*  It  onlr  remains  that  I  should  f^ve  you  this  note,  which  I  promised  to  deiifer 
JbIo  your  handfl  in  the  event  of  your  d^clinin;  to  accept  the  pnnce^s  offer.'' 

He  biuAhcd  deeply,  as  he  placed  a  sinnll  sealed  note  in  niyfin/^r8;aod,aflif  aox* 
ions  to  got  a  way,  pressed  my  hand  hurried  Iv,  and  le(\  the  room. 

My  cnrioRJty  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  biliet  made  me  tear  it  openatonoe;  but 
II  was  not  belore  I  had  perused  it  several  times,  thai  I  could  credit  the  lioes  befot& 
They  were  but  few  and  ran  thus : 


**Dear  Sm— May  I  request  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  you  this  eveoini^  at  the 
Hotel  dc  Grummont — ^truly  yours, 

**  Marie  D'Auvergite. 
'"Nee  de  Meudon. 
"  Colonel  Burke." 

How  did  I  read  these  lines  over  a^in  and  a^in-nnow  interpretingr  them  a» 
Sessenf  ers  of  »futurc  hope,  now  fearing  they  might  exclude  every  ray  of  it  for 
«rar.  One  solution  recurred  to  me  at  every  moment,  and  tortured  me  to  the  very 
aoul.  Her  family  had  all  been  royalists.  The  mere  accidents  of  youth  had  thrown 
^er  brother  into  the  army  and  herself  into  the  courtof  the  empire,  where  persooai 
.  devotion  and  attachment  to  the  empress  had  retained  her.  What,  if  she  should 
^asart  her  influence  to  induce  me  to  accept  the  prince's  offer  ?  How  could  I  resist  a 
request,  pcrhtlps  an  entreaty  from  her?  The  more  I  reflected  over  it,  the  more 
£rmdx  this  opinion  firained  eround  with  me ;  and  the  more  deeply  did  I  errieve  over 
A  position  environed  by  such  difficulty.;  and  ardently  as  I  lon^  for  the  moment  of 
meeting  her  once  more,  the  desire  was  tempered  by  a  fear  tmit  the  meeting  ahooJd 
jbe  our  last. 

The  eventful  moment  of  my  destin)^  arrived,  and  found  me  at  the  door  of  the 
Xotel  de  Grammont.  A  valet  in  waiting  for jny  arrival  conducted  me  to  a  tahn^ 
mfwp  the  countess  would  appear  in  a  few  moments. 

VwSat  an  anxious  interval  was  that  ?  I  tried  to  occupy  myself  with  the  objects 
^ound,  and  distract  my  attention  from  the  approaching  fnterview;  but  every 
■Dund  startled  me,  and  i  turned  at  each  instant  toward  the  door  by  which  I  ex- 
yacted  her  to  enter. 

The  time  appeared  to  dra<;  heavik  on ;  minutes  became  like  honra:  and  yet  no 
*  ^oe  api^earcd.    Mv  impatience  had  reached  its  climax,  when  I  heard  my  namo 
flDpken  in  a  low  soft  voice.    I  turned,  and  she  was  before  me. 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  tkiourniner,  and  looked  paler,  perhaps  thinner,  than  I 
Jm/3i  ever  seen  her— but  not  less  beautiful.  Whether  prompted  by  her  ownfeelinge 
mXiihe  moment,  or  called  up  by  my  cmconsfciously  fixed  look,  she  blushed  deeply  as 
eur  eyes  met. 

^  I  was  about  t^  leave  France^lonel/'  said  she,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated, 
^  when  1  heard  from  my  cousin,  De  Beauvais,  that  vou  were  here,  and  delayed 
.  9iy  departure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you.''  . 

She  paused  herCj  and  drew  a  deep  breath  to  continue ;  but  leaning  her  head  on 
lier  hand,  she  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  reverie  for  some  minutes,  from  which 
die  started  suddenly,  by  saying, 

"  His  royal  highness.ha8  ofiered  you  your  grade  in  the  service,  I  understand  T 

**  Yes,  madame ,  so  my  friend  De  Beauvaus  informs  me." 

**  And  you  have  refused— is  it  not  so?" 

•*  Even  so,  Madame." 

*^  How  is  this  sir  ?  Are  yon  so  weary  of  a  soldier's  life  that  you  would  leave  it 
thus  earlyl" 

•*This  was  not  the  reason,  madame." 

**You  loved  the  emperor,  sir,"  said  she  hastily,  and  with  a  tone  of  almost  pas- 
fliobate  eagerness,  *' even  as  I  loved  my  dear,  kind  mistress;  and  jrou  fek  alle^i- 
.    *  ance  to  be  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  bartered  at  a  moment's  notke— is  this  the  true 
•Xplanation  ?" . 

••  I  am  proud"  to  say  you  have  read  my  motives — such  were  they." 

•*  Why  are  there  not  many  more  to  a6t  thus  ?"  cried  she,  vehemently.    "  Why 

A>  not  the  great  names  he  made  glorious  become  greater  by  fidelity  than  ever  they 

ilfere  by  heroism  ?    There  was  one,  sir,  who,  had  he  lived,  had ^iven  this  example 

tp  the  world."i 

.       '^  True*  most  true,  madame ;  but  was  not  his  fate  happier  |han  to  have  aurvh'cd 

jL  lopffpauBe^  unbroken  by  a  word  on  t\>S[i«  vii^.VjQM'it^*^  ^hAa  at  Jaac,  she 

'mid:  I 

J'ljbmi  left  with  De  Beamvaweom^Tew  t^X^^  ^  ^a» V««»jt,\«Mit,>,^^^^ 

MfS^kiln^  them  for  hi?iike.  Q^^^?^^' •^^^S^^^^ 
^  /am— Jho  desired  might  be  couvejed  u  7oii,^\i«ii vsi\w.iiQfe  w:^w».  -VXms 
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and  this  ring,"  said  she,  endeavoring  to  withdraw  a  rich  brilliant  from  her  finger, 
**  are  the  few  souvenirs  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  for  their  sakes  and  for  mine.  You 
mean  to  return  to  England,  sir  ?"     • 

*'  Yes,  Madame:  that  is,  I  had  intended^I  know  not  now  whether  I  shall  g6. 
Covintry  has  few  ties  for  one  like  me." 

*'I,  too,  must  be  a  waiiderer,"  said  she,  half  musinffly,  while  still  she endeayoro 
ed  to  remove  the  ring  frpm  her  finger.  "  I  find,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  I  must  give 
jfou  another  keepsake—this  will  not  leave  me."  * 

•**  Give  it  me.  then,  where  is  it?"  said  I.    "  Yes,  Marie,  the  devotion  of  a  heart 

'  -wholly  youf^  should  not  go  unrewarded.    To  you  I  owe  all  that  my  life  has  knowtt 

of  happiness,  to  memory  of  you,  every  high  and  noble  hope.    Let  me  not,  aller 

years  of  such  affection,  lose  the  guiding-star  of  my  existence— all  that  I  have  lived 

for— all  that  I  love." 

These  words,  poured  fortk  vitlimll  the  piuni^nate  energy  which  a  last  hope  ia-> 
'  spires,  were  followed  by  a  story  of  my  lon;^-cuucealed  love.  I  know  not  how  in- 
coherently the  tale  was  told ;  I  cannot  say  how  often  I  interrupted  my  own  recital 
by  some  appeal  to  the  past — some  half-uttered  hope,  that  she  had  seea  the^poipfiQft 
which  burned  within  me.  I  can  but  remember  the  bursting  feelipg  of  my\ioamL 
«fl  ahe  FiOiCted  her  kwnd  4m  dadiiM^  aAd  said^* '  It  is  ^ours." 

SHhase  words  «Aded  the  story  W  a  life  whose  trials  were  many, and  en^comitf 
atcan  ace  in  wbiofa  lew  have  braved  the  worid's  t^res.  The  lessons  I  had  lean 
teifever,  viere  ao^^eil  ia  that  «chottl,  adver«ity.  where  few  are  taught  in  n 
9md,a£^e  rooming  of  my  life  brokb  iniclouds  and  shadow,  the  noon  oas  Vecai 
Iws  neacefttl  andfiright,  and  the  evenij^g,  aa  it  drawsnear,  comes  with  an  a 
ofMm  tranqiMliity,  ample  enough  to  reoompense  evtry  vicissitude  of  tbofie 
di0ni  when  the  wavei  nf  ftrtnne  were  t ouf^ett 
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WODderfbl  and  eventfbl  period  of  modern  bivfor^the  empire  of  Na[k>leon.    The* 
^laracfer  I  selected  for  my  hero  was  not  at  an  ima^narTf  neither  were  many  of 

*  tbtcenea  which  bear  less  apparent  proofs  of  reality.  The  tubiect  was  one  lon^ 
aeditated  on  before  undertaken;  but  as  the' work  proceeded,  I  felt,  at  some  places, 
the  difficulty  of  creatines  interest  for  persons  and  incidents  removed  both  by  time 
and  country  from  my  reader  ;tind  at  others,  my  own  inadequacy  to  an  effort  which 
IDere  zeal  could  never  accomplish.  These  causes  induced  me  to  deviate  from  the 
plan  I  orififinally  set  down  for  my  guidance,  and  combined  with  failing  health,  have 
rendered  what  mii^ht  have  been  a  matter  of  interest  and  amusement  to  the  writer 
— «  task  of  labor  and  anxietv. 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  to  ask  my  reader's  indulgence  on  such  grounds; 
nor  should  I  now  allude  to  it,  save  as  afibrdini^  the  only  apolojcy  I  can  render  for 
the  many  defects  in  a  story,  which,  in  defiance  of  me,  took  its  coloring-  from  my 
own  mind  at  the  period,  rather  than  from  the  reflex  of  the  events  I  related. 

The  moral  of  mv  tale  is  simple.    The  fatal  influence,  crude  and  uncertain  no- 

•  tkms  of  liberty  will  exercise  over  a  career,  whichj  under  happier  direction  of  its 
energies,  had  won  honor  and  distinction,  and  the  impolicf  of  the  effort  to  substi- 
tote  an  adopted  for  a  natural  allegiance. 

My  estimate  of  Na|K>leon  may  seem  to  some,  to  partake  of  exa?gerat)on ;  but  I 
have  cai'efully  distinguished  between  the  hero  and  the  emperor,  and  have  not  suf- 
Ibred  my  unqualified  admiration  of  the  one  to  carry  me  on  to  any'blind  devotion  of 
the  oUier. 

Having  begun  this  catalosrue  of  excuses  and  explanations,  I  know  not  where  to 
■toD ;  so^  once  more  asking  forgiveness  for  all  the  errors  of  these  volumes,  1  beg  to 
fobscribe  myself,  in  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant. 

UaRRT  LORRBQUIl. 

(.  Templeogae  House,  August  29th,  1844.' 


VHBEND. 
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